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The Naval Hiſtory of GR EAT 1 _ the. 
breaking out of the civil war, to the reſtoration of 
King Charles II. comprehending an account of all 

the ſtruggles between the king and his parliament 
for the command of the fleet, the revolt of part of 
it to the prince of Wales, the Dutch war, the diſ- 
putes with France, the war with Spain; and the 
memoirs of ſuch famous ſeamen as flouriſhed * 
this * of | time, 


3 


4 


7 HEN the Apuies "ney King Charles 1 md his 

poarliament were riſen to ſuch a height, that both ' 

parties thought the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual me- 
thod of deciding them was to have recourſe to the ſword, it 
was natural for them to be extremely ſolicitous about the fleet, 
for many reaſons z and for this particularly, that whoever was 


_ maſter of Om would be conſidered as the ſupreme power by 


torei gn 


_ 


2 NAVAL HISTORY 


foreign princes *. The earl of Northumberland was at this 
time lord high-admiral ; the king had given him that commiſ- 
ſion, to ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons, who had a confidence 


in him; and granted it during pleaſure only, becauſe his inten- 
tion was to confer that office on his ſon the duke of York, as 


| ſoon as he beeame of age b. Sir Robert Manſel was vice-ad- 


miral of England; a gentleman very loyal, but withal very in- 


firm and far in years. Sir John Pennington, was vice-admiral 
of the fleet then in the Downs, and Sir John Mennes was rear- 
admiral ; both well affeCted to his Majeſty. The parliament, 

however, having formed a project of diſpoſſeſſing the king of 


tris fleet, executed it ſucceſsfully ; notwithſtanding theſe circum. 


ſtances fo favourable for his Majeſty, and though he had the 
affections of the ſeamen, whoſe wages he had raifed, and for 

whom he had always ſhewn a very particular regard, and a 

very high efteem©. This was one of the moſt extraordinary 
things they did, was of the utmoſt conſequence to their affairs; 
and therefore we ſhall give a ſhort and _ account or the 


| ſteps they took to accomplith u. 


In the ſpring of the year 1641, the parliament defired, that- 
is, im effect directed, the earl of Northumberland to provide a 
ſtrong fleet for the nation's ſecurity by ſea, and appropriated, a 
proper fund for this ſervice, They next defired, that he would 
appoint the earl of Warwick admiral of that fleet, on account 
of his own indifpoſition, which rendered it impoſſible for him 
to command in perfon d. The king took this ill, and inſiſted 
on Sir John Fennington's keeping his command; but the earl 
had ſo much reſpect to the parliament's recommendation, that 
he ovdered the leet to, be delivered up to.the; earl of Wamvick, . 


2 Sir Phitip Warwick's memoirs, p. 217. Clarendon's | hiſtory of the 1 


lion, vol. ii. p. 4/7. Coke's detection, p. 152. May's hiſtory of the parlia- 


ment of England, b. ii, p. 49. Sir William D gdale's ſhort view of the late 


troubles in England, p. 911. d Clarendon's. hiſtory of the rebelion, 
vol. ii. p. 480. vol. vi p. r36, Lord Stafford's- letters, vol. i. p. 54, 68 
| 0 See May's hiſt. of the parliament of: England, b. tt. p. 49, 33, 91. Cokes 
detection, p. 152. Kennet, vol. iti. p. 125. Claren don, vol. ii. p. 478. 
414. Wo: oo :M Whitlocke's memorials, p- 57>. Sir William Dug- 
dale's ſhort view of the late troubles in England, p. 91. May's hiſtory as 
the parliament, B. ii. p. 4y. ne . of the ne vol. ii. 1 ns 
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DVRING THE CIVIL WAR. 2 
and granted him a commiſſion to command i it, as by his own he 


bad power to do. This was one great point gained. The par- 
liament then would have made Captain Cartwright comptroller 


of the navy, vice-admiral in the room of Sir John Pennington 
but he refuſing to undertake this ſervice without the king's per- 


miſſion, his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify his pleaſure, that he 
ſhould decline it; which he did, and the parliament thereupon 
appointed on Batten vice-admiral, who was remarkably diſaffect- 
ed towards the king; and their orders being complied with, the 
feet in the ſpring 1642, fell mto their hands, though the king 
was perſuaded in his own mind, that he could at any time reco- 
ver it, which was the true reafon of his not removing at that 
time, as he afterwards did, the ear of Nortbumberland fron 
| his high office e. | 
It was not long before he had 2604 reaſon to change his opi- 
nion; for the queen ſending his Majeſty a ſmall ſupply from 


Holland in the Providence, the only ſhip the king had left, 


the ſhips from the Dowhs chaced the veſſel into the Humber, 


and there forced the captain to run her aſhore. | Upon this the 


king reſolved to attempt ſelzing the fleet; and the deſign, had 
it been executed as well as it was laid, might very probably have 
taken effect ; but through the miſmanagement of Sir John Pen- 
nington it raifeatried; and ſerved only to defeat the king's hopes 
for the future, by affording the earl of Warwick an opportunity 
of removing all fhe king's friends, which he had long hb 


and now made the utmoſt uſe of it poſſible f. 
The parliament, as they had diſcovered great care and induſ- 


try in ſecuring, ſo they ſhewed no leſs wiſdom in the conduct 
of the fleet, which they always kept in good“ order and well | 


paid, In 1643 Vice-admiral Batten having intelligence, that the 


queen intended to go by ſea from Holland into the north of 
England, he did his utmoſt to intercept her, though on board 4 


Dutch man of war. This proviag ineffectual, he chaced the ſhip 
into Burlington-bay z and when the queen was landed, having 


intelligence that ſhe lodged in a houſe upon the key, he fired 


upon it, ſo that many of the*thot went through ber chamber, 


e Sir Phil'p Warwiek's ' memoirs, p. 2161 Heath's edronicle, p · 31. Clartn- | 
don, vol, ii, p. 480, 482, f May's hiſtory of the parliament, book ii. p. 


99 95. . vol. ii, p. 673. Whitlocke, p. bo, | 
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and ſhe was | obliged, he very much indiſpoſed, to retire fo 
ſhelter, or rather for ſafety, into the open fields s. This ſeryice, 
which was performed in the month of February, was very grate. 


ful to the parliament, becauſe it ſhewed how much the officers 


of the fleet at leaſt were in their intereſt. 
It was recommended to his Majeſty by thoſe who wiſhed very 


well to his affairs, during the time the treaty for peace was in 
_ agitation at Oxford in April 1643, to ſeize the occaſion, which, 
then preſented itſelf, of attaching the earl of Northumberland to 


his ſervice by offering to appoint him once more lord high- ad- 


miral of England, from a perſuaſion that it might be attended 
with very happy conſequences in regard. to the king's intereſt. 
Mr. Pierpoint, ſays the noble hiſtorian, who was of the beſt 
parts, rather deſired than propoſed | ſuch a meaſure, and the earl 
himſelf proteſting in confidence to Seeretary N licholas, that he 


deſired only to receive ſo great an inſtance of his Majeſty's good- 
neſs, that he might be the better enabled to redeliyer the fleet 
into his Majeſty s hands, which the parliament had found means 
to get into their poſſeſſion, and which he doubted would hardly 


be effected by any other expedient, at leaſt ſo ſoon. Several 
5 untoward circumſtances concurred towards preventing the king's 
| accepting t this propoſition. His Majeſty was exceedin gly offended 


with the earl's former carriage. He had no great opinion of his 


power with thoſe of his own party, when he had not been able 


to prevail for enlarging the time for the treaty, and apprehended 


5 he might ſuffer in his honour by ſuch a conceſlion i in favour of a 
| perſon who bad requited t the many graces his Majeſty had bither- 


to beſtowed on him ſo unworthily. But what determined him 
was, he had promiſed the queen, at her departure for Holland, 


to receive no perſon into favour or truſt, who had diſobliged 


him, without ber privity; and though that princeſs landed in 
England about the time that the treaty began, or rather on the 


22d of February preceding it, yet ſhe did not arrive at Oxford 


till the 13th of July following, the day on which the parliament 


; received that memorable defeat in the action at Roundway-down; 55 
| and, for want of her preſence, this overture, that might have 


8 Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 143. Heath's chronicle, p. 42. Davies's 
ven of the civil wars, 1 Bs. Rulhworth under the year 1643, p. 156. 
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been of the utmoſt i nne to the king's cauſe, was ane 
rejected b. 

In che month of Serum 4 in the ſame year they nt their 
orders to the earl of Warwick to attempt the relief of Exeter, 
which he performed with great zeal, but with indifferent ſucceſs; 
for ſailing up the river, which runs by the walls of the town, 
in hopes of conveying ſuccour that way into the place, he found 
ſome works thrown up on the ſhore, which hindered him from 
diſturbing the beſiegers ſo much as he expected; and yet lying 
there too long with this view, the tide falling, he was forced to 
leave three of his ſhips behind him, two of which were taken, 
and the third burnt in his preſencei. He did, however, great 
ſervice on the coaſt of Devonſhire, ſecured Plymouth and other 


places, and, all the time he commanded, kept the fleet firm to 


the parliament &, 25 8 

So long as the Preſbyterian party were 3 all affairs 
relating to the navy went on ſmoothly. The earl of Warwick 
was intirely devoted to them, and ſo were all the officers by him 


| appointed.. Every ſummer a ſtout ſquadron was fitted out to ſerve 
as occaſion required, and by this means the trade of the nation 
vas tolerably protected i. But in the year 1648, when the In- 
dependents came by their intrigues to prevail, things took a new 


turn, and it was reſolved to remaye the earl of Warwick from 
his command notwithſtanding the ſeryices he had performed, and 
to make Colonel Rainſborough admiral ®. This gentleman had 
been bred a ſeaman, and was the ſon of a commander of diſtinc- 


tion, but had for ſome time ſerved as an officer in the parliament 
army, and was then a colonel of foot. When this news came 
to the fleet in the Downs, it put the ſeamen into great confuſion, 


h Life of Edward earl of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 150158. | Sce alſo his hiſtory 
of the rebellion, vol. iii, p. 225, 246, 290, 291. Ruſhworth's collections under 


the year 1643, p. 275. Heath's chronicle, p. 46, 47. i Clarendon, vol, iii. 


p. 236. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 94. May's hiſtory of the parlia- 
| ment, book iii, p. 58, 59. Whitlocke, p. 72. k Clarendon, vol, iii, p. 281, 
336. Ruſhworth's collect. Whitlocke, I Clarendon, vol. v. p. 132. Ruſh - 
worth's collections. Whitlocke. Heath, Hiſtory of Independency, p. i, ii. Sir 
Philip Warwick's memoirs, — m Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. v. p. 122, 132. 
Ruſhworth's collections under the year 1648, p. 822. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. 


p. 236. Heath's chronicle, p. 175. Sir Thomas Herbert's memoirs of the two 


laſt years of the reign of OY Charles I p. 33.  Manley's hiſtory of the rebel - 


lion, p. 182. 
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and their officers, the earl of Warwick and Vice-admiral Batten, 
were ſo little pleaſed with the uſage they had met with, that; 
inſtead of ſoftening, they augmented their diſcontents, inſomuch 


chat they ſeized upon Rainſborough and ſuch officers as adhered 


to him, ſet them on ſhore, and reſolved to ſail over to Holland, 
in order to take on board the duke of York, whom they called 


their admiral, becauſe the king's intention wn e him fo was 


a thing generally known . 

Though the king was then a tt and kis Ae reduced 
to a very low ebb, yet, if this revolt of the fleet had been pro- 
perly managed, it might have had very happy effects : but, as it 


was conducted, it is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how little advan · 


tage was drawn from an incident which promiſed ſo much. It 
is true the parliament, upon the firſt intimation of the growing 
diſaffection among the ſeamen, had directed but half the uſual 


proviſions to be put on board the fleet. This might have been 
_ eaſily remedied, conſidering that Kent was in arms for the king, 
and many of its inhabitants went on board the fleet, in order to 


do him all the ſervice they could . The great misfortune was, 
that this ſtrange turn was intirely concerted by the ſeamen; ſo 


that, when they declared for the king, they had very few offi- 


cers among them; and, as they were little inclined to uſe the 


advice of any who were not of their own profeſſion, there was 
a good deal of time loſt before they poſitively reſolved what to 


| do, which gave the parliament an opportunity of recovering 
_ themſelves from the conſternation into which this unexpected 


event had thrown them; and the firſt reſolution they took was 
a very wiſe one, viz. the reſtoring the earl of Warwick to his 


title and command, ſending him orders to ow together a fleet 
as $ ſoon as aces 


U C'arendon, vol. v. p. 136, 137. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 308. Dr. Bates's 
elencus motuum, p. 100 Ruſhwerth, p. 1131. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, 


P. 316. Sir William Dugdale's hiſtory of the late troubles, p. 283. Davies's biſ- 


| tory of the civil wars in England, p. 231. Bulſtrode's memoirs p. 168. Sir 


85 John Bowring' 8 memoirs, p. 146. 0 Clarendon? 5 hiſtory, vol. v. p. 136. 


Heath's chronicle, p. 176, Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 231. Cokt's ; 


detection, p. 185. p Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 237. Dugdale's port 


view of the late troubles, p. 284. Ruſhworth, p. 1131, under the year 1648. 
W hitlocke, p. 308. Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 192. Bates s elencus motuum, 
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This revolted fleet (if we can properly call it ſo) which at laſt 
ſailed for Calais, conſiſted of ſeventeen good ſhips; and for the 
preſent the parliament had nothing near the ſame force to oppoſe 
them a. They left a ſhip riding before the place laſt mentioned 
to receive the prince. of Wales, and then proceeded for Holland. 
Soon after both the prince and the duke came on board, with 
many perſons of quality who were now abroad with them in 


exile. Inſtead of conſidering what ſervice the fleet might beſt 


be employed in, thofe who were about the princes fell into in- 
trigues for obtaining the command, and the contending parties 
filling the ſeamen's heads with very different ſtories, that ſpirit 


of loyalty was quickly extinguithed,, which * induced them to 


take this extraordinary ſtep'. 

In the midſt of theſe diſputes, admiral Batten came in oth 
the Conſtant Warwick, one of the beft ſhips in the parliament 
navy, and ſeveral ſeamen of note. The prince of Wales, upon 
this occaſion, took a very wife reſolution: he knighted Batten, 
and made him rear-admiral, his brother the duke of York ha- 
ving before made the Lord Willoughby of Parham, who was 


alſo a new convert from the parliament, vice-admiral*. As the 


fleet conſiſted. now of about twenty fail, it was judged proper 

to enter upon action, and two ſchemes were propoſed : the firſt 
was, to: fail to the Iſle of Wight to reſcue the king, which might 
certainly have been effected; the other, to enter the river of 

Thames, in order to awe the city of London, by interrupting 
their trade; and to enfeeble the parliament, by hindering their 
ſupplies of e en the outward · bound ſhips: which ſcheme 
was thought the moſt practicable, or perhaps the moſt profit- 


able, and was therefore immediately carried: into execution *. 


The ſucceſs of this enterprize was in the beginning very fa- 
vourable; and, on their coming into the mouth of the river, 
the prince's fleet took abundance of rich prizes, particularly a 


ſhip laden with cloth bound for Rotterdam, worth * thou- Foc 


4 Clarendon” 3 hiſtory of 8 tn 8 v. p- 137, 1 ' Heath. CE 


locke. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. „ Clarendon? s hiltory - 
of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 739, 139. Echard, Rapin. e Clarendon, 
vol. v. p. 140. Heath, p. 176. d Clarendon, vol. v. p. 401. Sir Philip 


Warwick's memoirs, P. 315. Ludlow” S memo vits, vol, 4. p. 337 Manley's 
hiſtory of che rebellion, p. 2. . 


| fand 


deſert and come over to them. The firſt ſtep the ſtates took 
was, to give orders to the admiralty of Rotterdam to fit out 
every ſhip they had, with all poſſible expedition, and to fall 
| down the river to prevent the two fleets coming to an engages 


ſand pounds. Soon after he entered into a treaty with the city; 
which ended at laſt in a compoſition for his prizes u. The earl 
of Warwick in the mean while had fitted out a ſtrong fleet at 
Portſmouth, with which he came into the Downs, arid atichor= 
ed within ſight of the prince. Great endeavours were uſed on 


both ſides to draw over each others ſeamen, but to no great 
purpoſe at laſt, the prince reſolved to engage the enemy, which 
| he attempted, but was prevented by the ſhifting of the wind, 


and then, proviſions falling ſhort, it was judged expedient to 
fail for the coaſt of Holland, where the fleet arrived ſafely ; but 


thoſe who ſhould have commanded them were divided in opi⸗ 


nion, and in ſuch confuſion among themſelves, that no new 


courſe could be reſolved on „, The earl of Warwick, who ſuſs 
pected what would happen, and knew they could meet with no 
ſupplies of money to enable them to pay the fleet, followed 
them in their retreat, and ſent to the ſtates of Holland, requi- 


ring them to oblige certain ſhips, which had revOuren from the 


parliament of England, to put to fea. 


The ſtates were very much embarraſſed in forming a reſolu- 


tion in this critical junCture : they were unwilling to break with 


the parliament's admiral ; but, on the other Rand, it would have 
been a reproach to them to have ſuffered the prince of Wales 


to be inſulted on their coaſts, and in their harbours. In the 
mean time, the two parties being excited by hatred, as well as 


neceſſity, to fight, it was difficult to prevent it: both ſides at 


| firſt flattered themſelves with the hopes of a victory, becauſe 


both ſides were perſuaded the ſhips of their antagoniſt would 


ment. In the mean time, they ſent four deputies on board the 
two admirals, to beg of them, in the name' of the ftates, not 


to undertake any thing on Ther conn, and in the very 1 25 of 


_ Clarendon? 8 biſtory, vol. v. p. 186, I 57. Vhitlocke- 8 memorials, p-. 227. . 
Heath's chronicle, p. 176. | Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. v. p. 159. 


Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 241. Whitlocke, p. 325. Ruſhworth's collections, 
uader the year 1648, p. 1251, 1254. Sir Richard Bulſtrode 8 * p. . 
Manley's hinter, of the reballion, pe 183, | | 
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their harbours, which might affect the ſovereignty ac e. 


public. 


The prince of Wales was the moſt tractable, becauſe his fail. 
ors, being badly paid, deſerted ; and even ſome of his ſhips and 


officers, which had lately left the parliament to go over to him, 
| had now left him, and took part with their old maſters again. 


He had only fourteen ſhips remaining, very poorly equipped, 
with which he retired under the cannon of Helvoer, to avoid 
an engagement or inſult, inſtead of offering any x. 

The earl of Warwick upon this began to talk in a higher 
ſtrain, inſiſting that ſuch as were on beard this fleet were de- 
ſerters, and ought to be delivered up to him; but at laſt, find- 
ing that there was little good to be done, he put to fea, and 


returned home; after which the fleet was put abſolutely under 


the command of Prince Rupert, who determined, as ſoon as he 
had the command, to carry on a piratical war: and thus this 
extraordinary accident, which, properly managed, might have 
been a means of preſerving the king and kingdom, turned to no 
advantage to the. former, and proved of infinite detriment to 
the latter, as it divided their naval force, and rendered precari- 
ous the trade of the nation. Theſe tranſactions happened be- 
tween the latter end of July 1648, and the cloſe of the fame 
year, about which time Prince Rupert left the Dutch coaſt, in 
order to repair to Ireland. In this ſcheme he ſucceeded happily, - 


x Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 197. Ludlow's memoirs, 
vol. i, p. 241, 242. Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1648, p. 1268, 1274, 
1278, 1294, 1297, 1307, 1319. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom, i. 
p. 139, 140. A pamphlet made its appearance about this time at London, in- 
tended no doubt to draw the earl of Warwick into ſuſpicion with thoſe of his 
party, intitled, A Declaration of the earl of Warwick, while that nobleman | 
was on the coaſt of Holland with the fleet, intimating a reſolution to join the 
prince, in caſe the treaty at Newport in the Iſle of Wight did not take eſſe ct: 
who was ſo much offended with the aſperſions it contained, that he oppoſed it 
with a counter-declaration, dated on board the St. George in Helyoet-ſluice, 
Nov. 11, 1648, wherein be teſtifies all imaginable obedience to the parliament, 
his abhorrence of ſuch a conduct as inconſiſtent with his duty and the peace of 


the kingdom, and a ſolemn aſſurance of his perſevering to the laſt in ſupport of 


their cauſe; and which, with letters to the ſame put port, he traplingzeed forth 
with to POS: ee P- 1. 
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1 memorials, p. 349. 361, 296 -" 
vol. v. p. 323, 324+ "'Whitlocke's memorials, p. 389, 397- | Heath's chronicle; 
P. 240. © Whitlocke's memorials, p. 383: Ludlow? 5s memoirs, vol. ii. 
P. 290. The moderate iatelligencer, (a paper publiſhed in thoſe times), Ne. 30% 
In which is the act at large appointing Blake, Popham, and Deane, of any two 
öf them; to be admirals and generals of the flect at ſea, See their ioftruQtions 
1 Thurloe's ſtate· papers, vol. i. p. 1 34. 
156. Whitloeke's memorials, p. 391. Davies's biſlory of the civil wars, p. 
498. The moderate intelligencer, No. 207. They complain loudly in this pa- 


% NA rg. 


taking many prizes in his pailage, * arriving fafely at laſt iy 


the port of Kinſale v. 


The parliament, however, bat now recovered their ſovereign- 


ty at ſea, where they kept ſuch ſtrong ſquadrons continually 


cruizing, that i it was not thought adviſable for King Charles II, 


to venture his perſon on that element, in order to go to Ireland, 
where his preſence was neceſſary *, Vet the earl of Warwick, | 
| who had ſerved them fo faithfully, and with ſuch ſucceſs, was 
removed from the command of the fleet, which was put into 
the hands of land- officers, ſuch as Blake, Deane, and Popham, 


who, notwithſtanding, bebaved well, quickly gained the love 


| of the ſailors, and grew in a ſhort time "uy hoping ſeamen 
5 themſelves. | 


n 41 


As for Prince Rupert, he contivand cruizing and making pri- 


zes throughout the greateſt part of the year 1649 d, while the 
war continued hot in Ireland; but things taking à new turn 
: there, entirely in the parliament's favour, orders were given by 


the ae to their admirals Blake and Popham, to block up 


the prince's ſquadron i in the port of Kinſale, which they accord- 
ingly did, and reduced them to ſuch. extremities, that his men 
began to deſert in great numbers; ſo that finding his caſe deſpe- 
rate, the whole kingdom of Ireland in a manner ſubdued, all 
hopes of ſuccour loſt, and very indifferent terms to be hoped 
for from the conquerors; he at laſt took a deſperate reſolution 

of forcing a paſſage through the enemy's fleet, which he effect- 


G3 "5 0 


ed on the 9 of October, vith the loſs, N 


| N 
7 Clarendon' 's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 201, 20 —207. ' Ruſh» 


worth's' collections under this year, p. 1367, 1366, 1389, 1428. Whitlocke's 
2 Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, 


per of the many prizes daily made wy the 1 as + wel © an the 008 of Corn- 


Vall as in De au leas. 
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d Heath's chronicle, p. 264, 
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of three ſhips; and ſo ſailed away to the coaſt of Frarice *, where 
be continued to obſtruct the Engliſh trade, and to make prize of 
ſuch ſhips as fell in his way, acting entirely on his own head, 
and without aſking or receiving any directions from the king. 
Prince Rupert; after he had made his eſcape, in the manner 
we have before related, out of the harbour of Kinſale, reſolved | 
to ſail into the Mediterranean; but with what. other view than 
that of carrying on his. trade of privateering, does not appear. 
When he came upon the coaſt of Spain, his. fleet ſuffered ex- 
ceedingly by a ſtorm, which drove five of his ſhips into the port 
of Carthagena, where they were ill treated by the Spaniards, 
who plundered two of the ſhips, and compelled many of the 
men to enter againſt their will into their ſervice . A fleet be- 
longing to the parliament, under the command A Blake and 
Po pham, arrived ſ6on after at St. Andero, and the former of 
thoſe admirals wrote from thence a letter in ſtrong terms to the 
king of Spain, demanding that both ſhips and men, in caſe. any 
6f Prince Rupert's were in his power, ſhould be delivered ups 
with threats in caſe they were refuſed. 'To this a very civil an- 


wer was given; and a ring; worth fifteen hundred pounds, was 


ſent to the admiral, as a token of the King of Spain's reſpectr, 


0 2 s hiſtory 7 55 rebellion; vol. v. p. 325 339. "Ran? 8 ei 
wotzum, part ii. p-, 32, Whit: locke's memorials, p. 439. Heath's chronicle, 
p. %/ d Clarendon' s hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. Heath's chro- 
nicle, p: 289. Whitlocke' s memorials, A brief relation of ſome affairs and 


tranſations civil and military, both foreign and domeſtic, (a paper of thoſe 


times), No, 10. p- 101, 103. No. 14. P» 152. 5 e Clarendon's hiſtory of 
the rebellion, vol, v. p. 339. Heath, Whitlocke, and other writers, We are 
informed i in the Mercurius politicus, (a paper of theſe times), No. 3. p. 579. 
among other particulars regarding Prince Rupert, that while his bighneſs lay in. 
the road of Toulon, in February 1651, ſoliciting leave to enter that port with 
his ſhip the Aamiral, in order ro procure a maſt and other neceſſary repairs, ba · 
ving been ſeparated from his brother i in a ſtorm near Majorca, after the great de- 
feat given to his fleet by, Blake, the fire captains of the veſſels mentioned in the 
iext arrived there, againſt whom it ſeems the prince was ſo highly incenſed, as to 
have it in conſideration to call them to an account at a council of war, for their ; 
lives, as well for their miſcondu& in that buſineſs as for their having left ſeventy 
of the mariners behind them, who were unwilling to ſerve the parliament z and 
who beſooght them with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſuffer them to attend them to 
Toulon,'profeſſing to aſk no mor: than bread and water on the 3 Journey, though the . 


officers had a great ſum of money about them. 


\ 


f Clarendon 5 biſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 339, 340: 3 | 
* „„ 
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After this, Blake followed Prince Rupert into the river of Lif. 
bon, where, in the months of September and October, 1650, 
he ruined the Brazil fleet ; which induced the Portugueſe to 
force Prince Rupert out of their port, whence he failed to Car- 
thagena, Blake purſued him thither; but being obliged, for 
want of proviſions, to put to fea, his highneſs eſcaped to Mala- 
ga, where he took ſeveral Engliſh ſhips. One of theſe he drove 


aſhore, burnt two more, and forced Prince Rupert himſelf to 


make his eſcape 3. 


His highneſs ſoon after went to ſea again, crazed now on the 


Spaniards and Genoeſe, as well as the Engliſh *, and having 
taken feveral rich prizes, ſailed to the Weſt Indies, whither his 
brother, Prince Maurice, with a ſmall ſquadron, was gone be- 
fore. In thoſe ſeas they did likewife a great deal of miſchief, 
till Prince Maurice, in the Conſtant Reformation, was caſt 
away i; and Prince Rupert, finding the few ſhips he had left 
ſo leaky and rotten that they were ſcarce able to keep the ſea, 


was glad to return to France ; and arriving in the port of Nantes 
in the year 165 2, with a man of war, and three or four other 
| ſhips, he was forced to ſell them to pay the people's wages k. 
Such was the end of about twenty-five good ſhips,. well man- 
ned, which e the 1855 fernen and "Re reader 


'2L Whitlocke' 8 838 p. 449, 463. 470, 475, : 484, 485. Heath's is 


nicle, p. 267, 275. Manley' s hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 233. Bates's elencus 

motuum, part ii. p. 73. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i, Mercurius poli icus, No. 
14. p. 221. Sce two original letters of Sir Henry Vane; one to Cromwell, then 
at the head - quarters in Scotland, and the other to Thomas Scott (the regicide), 
each dated Dec. 28, 16 50, with the news of Blake's having ruined Prince Rupert's 
fleet, and the great terror this defeat had occaſioned in the different courts 
of Europe, particularly thoſe of Spain and Portugal; both of whom, in conſequence 
thereof, diſpatched ambaſſadors to England, to acknowledge the power. of 
the pariiament; the former, at his au. tence, preſenting the houſe with 


⁊ complete narrative of the loſs the prince ſuſtained at Carthagena, in Nicholls's 
collection of ſtate- papers, p. 40, 41. See alſo Mr, ver Chaloner's letter in 
the ſame collection, p. 42. Þ Clarendon, vol. v. Heath's chronicle, p. 


293. Whitlocke's memorial, p. 494. Life of e ne __ 53 Davies's 


hiſtory of the civil wars, p, 299. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 233. 


Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 74. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 430. 
* Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol, vi, p. 513, 515. Heath's chro- 
nicle, p. 337, Whitlocke's memorials, p. 552, Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. 


will 


ill 
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will eaſily judge how great a loſs this was to the nation, more 
eſpecially as it was ſoon after engaged in the Dutch war. 
Admiral Blake, on his return to England, was received with 


great favour by the parliament, had the thanks of the houſe 


given him, and, in conjunction with Deane and Popham, had 
the ſupreme power at ſea veſted in him for the year 16511. 

The firſt exploit that his maſters thought of, was the reduction 
of the iſlands of Scilly, which were ſtill held for the king by 


Sir John Grenville. The privateers fitted out from thence did 


a great deal of miſchief to trade, and therefore might well bave 
deſerved the parliament's notice; but there was another incident 
which made them uneafy at this juncture, and this was the ar- 


rival of a Dutch ſquadron there of twelve men of war, com- 


manded by admiral Van Tromp ®. The pretence of ſending 
him, was to demand fatisfaction of the governor. for about 
twenty prizes, which in a ſhort ſpace had been carried into his 


ports by his privateers : but the true deſign was, to drive a bar- 
gain with him, if poſſible, for thoſe iſtands ; which might have 


had very bad conſequences, had it been carried into execution. 


Admiral Blake in the Phoenix frigate, in conjunction with Sir 


George Ayſcue, with a ſmall fleet, failed thither in the month 


of May, and very quickly performed what they were ſent for, 


the governor being glad to deliver up his charge upon honour- 


able terms, and the admiral as willing to grant all he could rea- 
ſonably expect u. 


Blake ſailed from ahi with the fleet to Jerſey, where he 


arrived in the month of October, and reduced it by the end of 
the year; as he did likewiſe Cornet-caftle, which was the only 
place held out for the king in ner and thus ſecured mo 


1 Whitlocke” X memorials, p. 488, 489. The thanks of the al, with ry 


Full approbation of their ſervices, though ſucceſs had not attended 'them in reſpect 


to their conduct on the coaſt of Portugal, had been likewiſe tranſmitted to Blake 


and Popham, in a letter from the ſpeaker, while at Wer dated Whitehall, July 12, 
1650. Thurloe's ſtate-papers, vol. i. p. 155. m Heath's chronicle, p. 


284, 288, 289. Davies's biſtory of the civil wars, p- 326. Manley“ > 1 wed the 


rebel!i»n, p. 253. Bates's eleneus motuum, part ii. p. 77. 


The original articles, a MS, in folio of two ſheets, are ſtill preſerved i in the . 
drary of the ſociety for e the poſpe! in 1 Parts. 
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14 NAVAL HISTORY 
ſoverei gnty of the ſea, in this n of the world, for the parti 


ment. 
Sir George Ayes, after the reduction of Scilly, having 


ſtrengthened his fleet with ſome ſhips, ſailed into the Weſt In. 


dies, in order to reduce ſuch of the plaritations as had declared 
for the king. On board his fleet failed colonel Allen, a gentle- 
man of Barbadoes, who had been ſent by ſuch, in that colony 
and the Leeward-iſlands, as were well affected to the parlia- 
ment, to demand relief. This fleet arrived in Carliſle-Bay, in 
Barbadoes, on the ſixteenth of October 1651; and took fours 
teen ſail of Dutch ſhips that were trading there. 

Francis Lord Willonghby of Parham; whom we beſote 


mentioned, was governor of the iſland for the king, and ſhew- 
ed ſo good an inclination to defend himſelf; that it was the ſe- 


venteenth of December before Admiral Ayſeue thought fit to 
attempt landing; which at laſt he effeCted with ſome loſs, colonel 
Allen, with between thirty and forty men, being killed in the 


attempt. After his forces were on ſhore, the governor thought 
fit to capitulate, and had very fair conditions given hin; for 
which it is thought, Admiral Ayſcue was never forgiven by his 
maſters at home v. While he lay at Barbadoes, he ſent a few 


ſhips under captain Dennis to reduce Virginia, which with ſome 


trouble he effected. Sir George likewiſe ſubdued the Leeward- 


lands; and having thus thoroughly fulfilled his commiſſion, he 


returned into Europe, where, as we ſhall ſees he found the 
Dutch war already broke out 9, | 


"The cauſes of this war are differently related; init to 
the humours and pinie of different "writers "3 the truth, 


. 0 Clarendon” 8 hiſtory of the bein vol. vi. P. 46s. Whitlocke's s memo 
rials, p. 518, 519. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 343 Davies's hiſtory of 
the civil wars, p. 326. N P Whitlocke' 3 memonils, p. 527, $31. 


( 


L udlow's memoirs, vol., . p. 38 ö. Heath's chronicle, p. 306. 4 elen- 


eus motuum, part ii. p. 78. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 254, 
4 Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 466, 467. Davies's hiſt. of 
the civil wars, p. 327. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 375 534, 536, 542. 
Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 197. r Heath's chronicle, 285, 


286, 308, 314. Dugdale's ſhore view of the late troubles, p-. 402, 403. Da- 
vies's hiſt. of the civil wars, chap. 99. Ludlow' s memoirs, vol. i. p. 344—346; 
388, 389. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs; p. 363, 364. Bates's elencus mo- 


tuum, part ii, p. 75, 76. Manlgy's hilt, of the rebellion, p. 256, 262, Cokes's 


detection, vol. ii. p. 19. 
| | however, 


31. 
len- 


542. 


285, 


346, 


kes's 
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bowever, ſeems to be, that the old commonwealth grew quickly 


zealous of the new one, and began to apprehend, that, what- 


ever the reſt of the world might be, Holland was like to be 


no gainer by this change of government in England. The par- 


liament, on the other fide, was no leſs jealous of its new ac- 
quired ſovereignty, and expected, therefore, extraordinary 
marks of regard from all the powers with which it correſpond- 
ed*, 5 The murder of Dr. Doriſlaus, whom they had ſent with 
A public character to the ſtates, incenſed them exceedingly; nor 


were they better ſatisfied with the reception that St. John and 


the reſt of their ambaſſadors met with; and therefore had little 
regard to the expoſtulation of the Dutch about their act of 
pavigation, which was certainly a well-contrived meaſure, both 


for preſerving and for extending the trade of this nation. The 


Dutch, on the other hand, were extremely alarmed when they 


found the Engliſh commonwealth inſiſt on the ſovereignty of 


the ſea, the right of fiſhing, and licenſing to fiſh, diſpoſed to 
carry the point of ſaluting by the flag to the utmoſt height; 
and behaving ſo in all reſpects, that the ſtates were convinced 


they would act upon King Charles's plan, with this great ad- 
yantage of raiſing money in much ms _ and 055 with far 


jeſs trouble than he didt. 
It was in the ſpring of the year 1652, that hdr: came to 


extremities ; but it was warmly diſputed then, and is not fully 
ſettled at this day, who were the aggreſſors. From the beſt. 
compariſon I have been able to make of facts ſtated in all the 
authentic accounts on both ſides, it ſeems to me moſt probable 


$ See the propoſals made by Oliver St. John, and Walter Strickland, am- 
daſſadors for the Fompmwonwealth to the ſtates- general at the Hague, dated the 
10th of May, 1651. in Thucloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 182, Nicholls's ſtate 


papers, p. 39—4%. Letters of ſtate and other papers in Milton's proſe works, 


vol. ii. edit. 1753, 4to, © The reader, if he inclines to er ter deep 


into the reaſons on which the Dutch war was grounded, may conſult Claren- 

don's hiſt, of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 457-460, Whitlocke's memorials, | 
p. 487, 497, 492, 495, 496. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 187, 195. who 
was himſelf ſecretary to the embaſly for the parliament. Heath's chronicle, 


p. 314. and otber writers, on one ſide, and Baſnage annales des provinces unies, 
tome i. pe 215, 216, 220, 221, 247—253, Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces 


unies, tome ii. liv, xiii. p. 307—315, Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome ji. 


p. 52—61, and the lives of the Dutch admirals on the other. 
5 p C | 5 | jet: 


that 
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that it was the Dutch: and this for many reaſons; but parti» 


war, and had actually one hundred and fifty ſhips of force at 


the command of Admir il Blake, and enliſted of e 
ſhips only w. 


DD 


ſioned by Commodore Young's firing upon a Dutch man of 


This was on the 14th of May 1652, and proved very honour- 
able for our nation. Commodore Young acted with great 
caution, and gave the Dutch all the opportunity of avoiding a 


== — 
* On — 


man, to perſuade him to ſtrike: but the captain anſwered 
plainly and honeſtly, that the ſtates had threatened to take off 
his head if he ſtruck: and upon this the fight began, in which 


Young's letter to the parliament, dated on board the Preſident, Plyn outh- ſound, 
Mey 14, 1652. Whitlocke s memorials, p. 533: The perfect politician'; 3 or, 
mY {full view of the life and actions of Oliver Cromwell, p. 167. 
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cularly, becauſe they had made ſecretly great preparations for 


fea; whereas the Engliſh parliament equipped no more than the 
uſual ſquadron for guarding the narrow ſeas, which was under 

The firſt blood that was d in this ae; Was oeca- 
war, for the captain's refuſing him the honour of the flag. 


diſpute they could deſire. He ſent his boat on board the Dutch- 


the enemy was ſo roughly handled, as to be at laſt obliged to 
ſtrike. There were two other ſhips of war, and about twelve 


merchantmen, none of which interfered ; and, on the other !: 
ide, after the Dutch ſhips had taken in their flags, Commo- ſi 
dore Young retired without making any prizes. This affair v 
would have been much more the object of public notice, if an 0 
engagement of * eee had not eee quickly tl 
ae *: | tl 
Admiral Van Tromjy: was at ſea with a fleet of upwards of tl 
forty fail, to protect (as was given out) the Dutch trade. This m 
fleet coming into the Downs on the 18th of May, they met ſe 
there with a ſmall ſquadron under the command of Major * 
Bourne, to whom the admiral ſent word, that he was forced 
in by ſtreſs of weather; Bourne anſwered roundly, that the g 
truth. of this would beſt appear by the ſhortneſs of his ſtay, al 
and immediately ſent advice of it to his admiral. 'The next day Je 
Van Tromp, with his fleet, bore down upon Blake in Doyer Ve 
road, and on his coping near Ws: Blake fircd thrice a at his fag; ; Ji 


u Heath's 3 304; „ 0, This account 1 take: fog 
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upon which the Dutch admiral returned a broadſide. For 
near four hours Blake was engaged almoſt alone, but by de- 
grees the weather permitted his fleet to come in, and then they 
behaved bravely. Towards the cloſe of the engagement, 
which laſted from four in the afternoon till nine at night, 
Bourne joined him with his cight ſhips, upon which the enemy 
bore away. | 
In this battle the victory was ts on the fide of the Eng- 
liſh, as the Dutch writers themſelves confeſs, there being two 
Dutch ſhips taken, and one diſabled z whereas the Engliſh loſt 
none: and yet the inequality in force was very great; for the 
Dutch fleet conſiſted at firſt of forty-two ſhips, and Blake's on- 
ly of fifteen; and even at the end of the fight, he had no 
more than twenty-three. The admirals wrote each of them an 
account of this affair to their reſpective maſters, wherein they 
plainly contradict each other: but with this difference, that 
there is no diſproving any one fact mentioned in Blake's letter; 
whereas there are ſeveral falſehoods or miſtakes at leaſt in 
Tromp's; ſuch as, that Bourne's ſquadron conſiſted of twelve 
large ſhips, which could not be true. Beſides, though he in- 
ſiſts on Blake's being the aggreſſor, yet he owns, that bis flag 


was out all the time z. The ſtates themſelves were ſo ſenſible 


of their being in the wrong, and at the ſame time ſo mortified 


that their fleet, notwithſtanding its ſuperiority, had been beat, 
that they apologized for it, and ſent over another ambaſſador, 


the Heer Adrian Paauw to proceed on the treaty. But the de- 


| mands of the parliament were, in their opinion, too high, and 
ſo all thoughts of peace were diſmiſſed on both ſides, and the 


war was proclaimed in Holland on the 8th of July “. 
The Engliſh in the mean time, in virtue of the act of 1 navi- 
gation, and by way of repriſal for the late damages, affronts, 
and hoſtilities, received. from the ſtates-general and their ſub- 
jets, took many Dutch ſhips, June 11, Blake brought in ele- 


ven merchant-ſhips with their convoy coming from Nantes, 
Jus 1a, the Captains Taylor. and Peacock, iu in two Engliſh fri- 


* Tbis account is . from that iT by order of the pallamest, witk 
both admirals letters and other papers annexed, to, 1633. J Ludlow's 
memoirs, vol. i. p. 40%. Whitlocke's n p. 835. Thorloe' 5 ſtate pas 
pers, vol. i. p. 207, 208, 210—3213. | 
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gates, engaged two Dutch men of war, on the coaſt of Fan- 
ders, for refuſing to ſtrike; of which « one was taken, and the 
other franded * ; and, on the 13th of the fame month, Blake 
took twenty-ſix merchant ſhips, with their convoys, homeward 
bound from France. July 4, vice-admiral Ayſcue, (who, in 
his Jate return from the reduction of Barbadoes, had taken ten 
merchant ſhips, and four men of war), attacked the St. Ubes 
fleet of about forty { fail, of which near thirty were taken, burnt 
or ſtranded, and plundered, on the French coaſt. 5 
After this, while the ſtates with the utmoſt diligence were 
getting ready a fleet of ſeventy men of war, under the com- 
mand of admiral Van Tromp, Blake, with about ſixty, re- 
ceived orders to fail to the north to diſturb and diſtreſs the 
Dutch fiſhery. Sir George Ayſcue (who, ſince the deſtruction 
of the St. Ubes fleet, had taken five Dutch merchant ſhips) 
was left with the remainder of the Engliſh fleet, confiſtin; of 
no more than ſeven men of war in the Downs. While B ake 
triumphed in the north, as we ſhall ſhew in another place, 
Tromp with his great fleet came into the mouth of the Thames, 
in hopes of either ſurpriſing Ayſcue, or inſulting the coaſt, 
Failing of this, he failed northward to intercept Blake; but his 
ſhips being diſperſed by a ſtorm, he was ifhppolnted 1 in that 
ſcheme alſo, and loſt five or ſix frigates, which fell into the 
5 hands of Blake, on his return towards the ſouth . 5 
The people in Holland were very much diſſatisfied with the ; 
conduẽt of admiral Van Tromp, which is the caſe in all free 
countries, where A commander in chief is unſucceſsful. He 
acted upon this occaſion like a very ' wiſe man, and one who 
had a nice ſenſe of honour, firſt by juſtifying himſelf to the 
7 ſtates, 2nd then i in laying down his commiſſion to gratify the 
people. The main objection againſt bim was his being no great 
ſeaman; and this engaged the ſtates to caſt their eyes upon de 
| Ruyter, the ableſt man amongſt them in his profeſſion. He ac- 
> 87 the command, hut accepted it unwillingly ; for he faw, i 
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2 The parliament v were ſo pleaſed with the gallant bebe voor of the Captains 
Taylor and Peacock, that they directed the ſpeaker to write them letters of. 
thanks for their ſervices on that occaſion, * © Baſnage arinales des pro- 
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that as things then ſtood, the Engliſh were ſuperior d. v. The 
parliament in the mean time took care to ſtrengthen Sir George 
Ayſcue's fleet, ſo that it increaſed to thirty-eight ſail; of which 
only two were large ſhips, and the reſt frigates and fire-ſhips- 
With theſe he put to ſea in ſearch of the Dutch, took many 
rich prizes; and at laſt met with de Ruyter, who, with a fleet 


equal to his own, was convoying home between fifty and ſixty 


merchant-men. This was on the 16th of Auguſt 1652, and 
as our admiral was cruizing off Plymouth, | It was about one 
in the afternoon, when the fleets came in ſight. De Ruyter 
took twenty of the merchant ſhips into his line of battle, and 


was then very ready to engage. The fight began about four, 
when the Engliſh admiral; with nine others, charged through 


the Dutch fleet; and having thus got the weather gage, attack- 
ed them again very bravely, and ſo they continued fighting till 


night, which parted them; the reſt of Sir George s fleet ha- 


ving very little to do in the action. The rear- admiral Peck loſt 
his leg, of which he ſoon died and moſt of the captains who 
did their duty, were wounded, and a fire-ſhip was loſt. On 
the other ſide, the Dutch + were miſerably torn, ſo that many of 
their beſt ſhips were ſcarce able to keep the ſea. Sir George 
Ayſcue followed them for ſome time the next day, and then 
returned into Plymouth-ſound to refreſh l his men, and n 8 


his ſhips e. 


The Dutch g gave a very a account of this buſineſs, 3 in 
which; without queſtion; the Engliſh bad ſome; and might have 


had much greater advantage, if all their captains had behaved 5 


as they ought. This the parliament very well knew; but by a 


refined ſtroke of policy, choſe rather to lay the faule on a ſin- 
: gle man, than endanger the obedience of the fleet, by puniſhing 


many; upon which principle they laid afide that gallant and 


able warn Sir George e 1 * and with , reward. 


b Clarendon? s wk; of the teile vol. vi. p. 8 Whitlocke' s memo- 
rials, p. 538. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 419, 430. Davies's hiſtory of the 
civil wars, p. 349. Manley's hiſt. of the rebellion, p. 266. - © What- 


; lockr's memorials, p. 541, Saz. Sir Philip Warwick's . Þ- 265. Bates's 


elencus motuum, part ii. p. 17 4 Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 15. Le Clerc, 


tome ii. p 322. Neuville, tome iii, liv. x. chap. x. La vie & les actions me- 


morables du $ieur Michel de Ruyter, due, chevalier & l'amiral general des 
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of three hundred pounds in money, and a penſion of thee 
| Hundred pounds a-year. The true reaſon of this was, his 
granting ſo good terms to the Lord Willoughby, which meſs 
however, performed very punctually 3. 
The war was not long confined to the coaſts of Britain, but 
| Fpread itſelf into almoſt every ſea; and every wind brought the 
neus of freſh deſtruction and flaughter. About the latter end of 
the ſame month the Dutch admiral Van Galen, with eleven men 
of war, met and attacked the Engliſh commodore, Richard Bod- 
tley, with three men of war, a fire-ſhip, and three or four mer- 
chant ſhips, homeward-bound from Scanderoon and Smyrna. 
The firſt day's fight began in the afternoon off the iſland of Elba 
on the coaſt of Tufcany, and laſted till night with little advan- 
tage to either party. The Dutch hiſtorians agree, that three of 
their men of war being ſeparated in the night, and afterwards 
becalmed, could not come up fo as to have a ſhare in the ſecond 
engagement, On the other fide, the Engliſh parted from their 
- merchant ſhips, which, being heavy and richly laden, were or- 
| dered to make the beſt of their way to the neareſt harbour. 
Ihe next morning the four remaining Engliſh being attacked 
by the eight Hollanders, the fight was renewed with great fury; 
Van Galen began a cloſe engagement with the Engliſh commo- 
dore ; but being difabled in his rigging, and having received 
three ſhots under water, and been thrice on fire, he was forced 
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(as the Dutch hiftorians acknowledge) to leave him. Another by 
of the enemy's largeſt ſhips, renewing the attack, was likewiſe ſo 
well received that ſhe loſt her main-maſt : whereupon the Engliſh | 
frigate the Phœnix, taking the opportunity, boarded the difabled M: 
Hollander, but, being too weak, was taken after a ſharp fight | _ 
of an hour, wherein moſt of her men were either killed or ks 
wounded. In the mean time the Engliſh commodore Bodley, vil 
being again boarded by two of the enemy's ſhips at once, de- 
fended himſelf ſo reſolutely, that (by the confeſſion of the Dutch 8 
writers) they were both beaten off with a dreadful ſlaughter of Wl c: 


their men, and the lofs of both their captains: whereupon Bod- 
ley, ſeeing himſelf left by the enemy, (after having loſt about a 
hundred men, killed and eh with his three remaining 


4d Heath's chronicle, b. 723. 
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ſhips, followed the merchant · men to Porto-Longone, leaving the 
Hollanders to caſt up the account of the honour and profit they 
had gained by this encounter. The enemy loſt three of their 
captains in the fight, whom they afterwards buried at the laſt- 
mentioned place, where the Engliſh and they, being in a neutral 
harbour, continued very friendly together for ſome times. 
Admiral Blake, who was now in the channel, did infinite da- 
mage to the enemy; and, ſome hoſtilities having been committed 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland by the French, our gallant admi- 
ral attacked a ſtrong ſquadron of their ſhips going to the relief 
of Dunkirk, took or deſtroyed them all, by which means this 
important place fell into the hands of the Spaniardsf. The 
Dutch, ſeeing their trade thus ruined, and apprehenſive of {till 
worſe conſequences, fitted out another fleet under the command 
of de Witte, and ſent it to join de Ruyter, who was appointed to 
bring home a large number of merchantmen. After the junction 
of theſe fleets, and the ſending the ſhips they were to convoy 
into Holland, the admirals ſhewed a deſign of attacking the 


| | Engliſh navy, and Blake gave them a fair opportunity of execu- 


ting their intention. But, when it came to'the point, the Dutch 
fleet covered themſelves behind a ſand-bank, which, however, 
did not hinder Blake from engaging them on the W of dep· 
tember. 
He divided his fleet i into three Kan the firſt commanded 
by himſelf, the ſecond 86 nnen 99828 and the third * 


— 


e Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 365. Coke 5 detection, vol. ii. p. 15, 16. . 
Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, part ii. bock ii. p. 266. Baſnage annales des 


provinces unies, tome i. p. 263. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iii. p. 6, 


66. Thurloe's ſtate- papers, vol. i. p. 219. f Clarendon's hiſtory of the 
rebellion, vol. vi. p. 463. Heath's chronicle, p. 325. Davies's hiſtory of the ci= 
vil wars, p. 329, 330. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 264. 
Memoirs de Montglat, tom. iii. p. 327, 322. Martiniere hiſtoire de Louis XIV. 

tome ii, 215, The count d' Eſtrades in his memoirs, tome i. in a letter to 
Cardinal Mazarine, dated Dunkirk, Feb. $5, 1652, informs his eminence, that 
Cromwell had made him an offer bo one Fitz-James, the colonel of his guards, 
to furniſh fifty men of war, to join the king's army with fifteen thouſand foot, 
to pay two millions, and to declare war againſt Spain, if they would ſurrender 
Dunkirk to him rather than to the Spaniards; which propoſal the cardinal appro- 
ved, as appears by his anſwer to the count, dated Poictiers, March 2, 16 3a, and 
which, as he ſays, would have been accepted, if Mr. de Chateauneuf had not 
oppoſed it ſo ſtrongly, as that the queen could not be induced to give her conſent, 
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rear-admiral Bourne. It was about three when the engagement 
began, and the Engliſh quickly diſcovered their raſhneſs in at- 
tacking an enemy under ſuch diſadvantages; for the Sovereign, 
a new ſhip, ſtruck immediately on the ſands, and Io did ſevera] 
others; but, getting off again, the Engliſh fleet ſtood aloof till 
de Witte came freely from his advantages to a fair engagement; 
which was boldly begun by Bourne, and gallantly ſeconded by 
the reſt of the fleet. A Dutch man of war, attempting to board 
the Sovereign was funk by her fide, and this by the firſt dif. 
charge ſhe made, Soon after a Dutch rear-admiral was taken 
by captain Mildmay, and two other men of war ſunk, a third 
blowing up before the end of the fight. De Witte was then glad 
to retire, and was purſued by the Engliſh fleet as long as it was 
light. The next day they continued the chace, till they were 
within twelve leagues of the Dutch ſhore, and then ſeeing the 
Dutch fleet entering into the Goree, Blake returned in triumph 
to the Downs, and thence into port, having loſt about 306 
men, and having as many wounded 8s, For the reception of the 
latter the parliament took care to provide hoſpitals near Dover 
and Deal, and ſent allo their thanks to the admiral and his offi- 

cers v. 

The Dutch writers 3 they loſt no ce They Allg 
however, that one was taken, but add, this veſſel, being after- 
wards deſerted, was brought ſafe into port. De Witte fairly con- 
feſſed the loſs, and charged it firſt on the bad behaviour of no 
leſs than twenty of his captains, who withdrew out of the line 
of battle, and next on. the ſtates having bad intelligence, the 
Engliſh fleet being more numerous, and compoſed of ſhips of 
greater bulk than he expected. Theſe excuſes were certainly 
true, and yet the people uſed their admirals ſo ill, that de Ruy- 
ter grew deſirous of throwing up his commiſſion, and de Witte 
fell ſick upon it. The ſtates, however, behaved with great pru- 
dence and courage, repaired and augmented their fleet to eighty 
mi fail in fix weeks time, and then engaged admital Van Tromp i to 
=_ take the command of them, though ſome Tay, that the king of 
| 2 Denmark drew them into this reſolution by promiſing them a 
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8 Whitlacke's memorials, p. 545, 546. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars of p. a0 
Great Britain and Ireland, p. 330. Ludlow's memoirs, vol, i, p. 426, 427: | {ils 
Coke's detection, vol. ii p. 16. n Heath's chronicle, p. 327. 
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nt powerful 25 of his ſhips, provided Tromp had the com- | 
. mand 1. 
n This ofince had very unadviſedly engaged himſelf in a quarrel 
ral with the parliament by detaining (at the requeſt of the Dutch) a 
till Wh geet of 2e Engliſh ſhips in the harbour of Copenhagen. At firſt 
at, ne pretended that he did it for their ſafety, and therefore com- 
by wodore Ball was ſent with a ſquadron of eighteen fail to convoy 
rd them home, when his Daniſh Majeſty declared his reſolution to 
if keep them, and the fear he was under for the conſequences of 
ten this ſtrange and inconſiderate ſtep, induced him to offer the 
ird Dutch his aſſiſtance. This fell out happily for them; for the 
lad Engliſh now filled their ports with Dutch prizes, while the peo- 
Was ple of Holland, ſuffering in ſo tender a point, began to loſe all 
ere patience z which forced the ſtates to hurry out Tromp with his 
ſhips, in order to convoy a fleet of about 300 merchantmen 
chrough the channel %. | 

It being now the beginning of November, Blake, who thought 
the ſeaſon of action over, had detached. twenty of his ſhips for 
che ſecurity of the Newcaſtle colliers; twelve more were ſent to 
Plymouth, and fifteen were retired into the river, in order to 
repair the damage which they had received in a ſtorm. Admiral 
Tromp having intelligence of this, and that Blake had with him 
no more than thirty-ſeven ſhips, and many of theſe but thinly _ 
manned, reſolved to attack him in the Downs, not far from the 
place where they had fought before l. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber he preſented himſelf before the Engliſh fleet, and Blake, af- 


the ter holding a council of war, reſolved to engage notwithſtand- 

ps of ing this great inequality : but, the wind riſing, they were obliged 

ainly Who defer fighting till next day; and that night our fleet rode a 

Ruy: WH little aboye Dover-road. In che morning both fleets plied weſt. 
Vitte ward, Blake having the weather-gage. About eleven the battle 

pru- began with great wal ; but, 7 amend for the DAT half 

ight 

15 a i Baſoage 12 des . unies, tome i. p. 260, 261, Le Clere hiſt. 

2 of des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 223, 324, La vie de Ruyter, partie i. p. 15. . OY 
oY Coke's detection, vol. ii. Pp. 16, k Whitlocke's memorials, p. 545, 546. 


Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 330. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. 5 
| p. 174, Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 429. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, 
vars of p. 266, Baſyage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 289, 290. Neuville 
5, 427. bist. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 666. Heath's chronicle, p. 229, 230. 
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Blake was in perſon, the Victory, and the Vanguard, bore al- 


war upon them at once; and yet they fought it out till it was 


Tromp aboard, killed his ſecretary and purſer by his fide, and 
had certainly taken his ſhip, if they had not been boarded 


both theſe ſhips were taken. Blake, who ſaw this with indigna- 


him with the utmoſt reſolution, and at laſt brought him off n. 
The Hercules was run aſhore in the retreat; and, if the night 
had not ſheltered them, moſt of the ſhips that were engaged 


from thence towards Calais,” took part of the Barbadoes fleet, 
and ſome other prizes, and then ſailed to the iſle of Rhe with a 
broom at his top-maſt head, intimating that he would {weep the 
narrow ſeas of Engliſh ſhips". There appears, however, no ſuch 
reaſon for boaſting as the Dutch writers ſuggeſt ; their fleet had 
indeed many advantages; yet they bought their ſucceſs very dear, 
one of their beſt ſhips being blown up, and two . of their 


Monk, their generals at ſea for another year. In order to the 
more ſpeedy manning the navy, they iſſued a proclamation, oſ- 
fering conſiderable rewards to ſuch as entered themſelves within 
the ſpace of forty days; they alſo raiſed the ſailors pay from 
- nineteen to twenty-four ſhillings a- month: and this had ſo good 


+ i. P. 101. 
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of their ſmall fleet could not engage. The Triumph, in which 


moſt the whole ſtreſs of the fight, having twenty Dutch men of 


dark. Late in the evening the Garland, commanded by captain 
Batten, and the Bonaventure, captain Hookſton, clapped Van 


by two Dutch flags, by whom, after their captains were killed, 


tion, puſhed ſo far to their relief, that he was very near ſharing 
the ſame fate, if the Vanguard and Sapphire had not ſtood by 


muſt have been loſt; but they took the advantage of its obſcu- 
rity, and retired firſt to Dover, and then into the river. 
Admiral Tromp continued a day or two in the Downs, failed 


admirals in a manner diſabled e. 
The parliament ſhewed their ſteadineſs by So Blake af 
ter his defeat, and naming him, in conjunction with Deane and 


m Whitlocke's memarials, p. 551. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 16, 17. Di 
vies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 330, 3333. Bzſnage annales des pro- 
vinces unies, tome i. p. 261. Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 324, 
325. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 69, 70. © Heath's chronicle, 
p. 339. Coke's detection, vol. il. p. 17, Echard's hiſtory of W b book i ii, 
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an effect, that in ſix weeks time they had a fleet ready to put to 
Tea of ſixty men of war; forty under Blake in the river, and 
twenty more at Portſmouth; On the 11th of February both fleets 


joined near Beachey-head, and thence admiral Blake failed over- 


againſt Portland, where he lay croſs the channel, in order to 
welcome 'Tromp on his return. This was a kind of ſurprize on 
the Dutch admiral, who did not think it poſſible, after the late 
defeat, for the parliament to fit out in ſo ſhort a ſpace a fleet ca- 
pable of facing him again. He had between two and three hun- 
dred merchant-ſhips under convoy, and was therefore much 
amazed, when, failing up the channel, he found Blake ſo ſta- 


tioned, that it was impolſible to avoid fighting. Engliſh and 


Dutch authors vary pretty much as to the ſtrength of their te- 
ſpective fleets; but, by comparing both the admirals letters, 1 
apprehend they were nearly equal, each "OY about muy 
failPe ns 4 
The generals Blake and Deane. were both on board the 
Triumph, and with twelve ſtout ſhips led their fleet; and fell in 
firſt with the Dutch on the 18th of February, 1653, about eight 
in the morning. They were very roughly treated before the reſt 
of the fleet came up, though gallantly ſeconded by Lawſon in 


the Fairfax, and captain Mildmay in the Vanguard. In the 


Triumph Blake was wounded in the thigh with a piece of iron 
a ſhot had driven, and the ſame piece of iron tore general 
Deane's coat and breeches. Captain Ball, who commanded the 
ſhip, was ſhot dead; and fell at Blake's feet; his ſecretary Mr. 
Sparrow was likewiſe killed receiving his orders: he loſt be- 
ſides theſe an hundred ſeamen, and the reſt were moſt of them 

wounded, and his ſhip ſo miſerably ſhattered, that i it had little 


| ſhare in the two next days fights. 


In the Fairfax there were an hundred men killed, aa 5 | 


ſhip wretchedly torn; the Vanguard loſt her captain and abun- 


dance of men. The Proſperous, a ſhip of forty-four guns, was 
donde; by de Ruyter, and taken; but, de Ruyter's ſhip being 


p Clarendon? $ hiſtory of the 5e * 11 p. "obo Davies 85 hiſtory of the © 
civil wars, p. 331. Ludlow's memoits, vol. il. p. 439. Coke's e vol. ii. 
p. 17. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 298, 299, 4 Heath's 


chronitle, p. 133. Whitlocke' Ememeridly, p. 581. Echard, Rapin, and other f 
hiſtorians, 5 
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in that inſtant boarded by an Engliſh man of war, captain Ve- 
fey in the Merlin frigate entered the Proſperous, and retook 
her, The Aſſiſtance, vice-admiral of the blue ſquadron, was 
difabled in the beginning of the fight, and brought off to Portſ- 

mouth, whither the Advice quickly followed her, being no 
longer able to keep the ſea. Tromp, who was long engaged with 
Blake, loſt moſt of his officers, and had his ſhip diſabled; de 

 Ruyter loſt his main and fore-top-maſt, and very narrowly 
eſcaped being taken, One Dutch man of war was blown up; 
fix more were either ſunk or taken: the latter had their rigging 
fo clotted with blood and brains, that it was 1 to look 
upon them but with horror. 

Friday night was ſpent in repairin 8 the damage, and e 
the neceffary diſpoſitions for a ſecond engagement. On Saturday 
morning the enemy was feen again ſeven leagues off Weymouth, 

whither the Engliſh plied, and came up with them in the after- 
noon about three leagues to the north-weſt of the Iſle of Wight. 
Tromp had drawn again his fleet together, and ranged it in the 
form of an half-moon, incloſing the merchant ſhips within a ſe- 
micircle, and in that poſture he maintained a retreating fight. 
The Engliſh made ſeveral deſperate attacks, ſtriving to break 
5 through to the merchant ſhips: on which occaſion de Ruyter's 
ſhip was again ſo roughly treated, that ſhe was towed out of the 
fleet. At laſt the merchant-men, finding they could be no longer 
protected, began to ſhift for themſelves, throwing part of their 
goods overboard for the greater expedition, According to 
Blake's own letter, eight men of war and fourteen or fixteen = 
| merchant ſhips were taken, and the fight continued all night *. 0 
On Sunday morning the Dutch were near Bulloign, where the 
fight was renewed, but with little effect. Tromp had ſlipped 
away in the dark with his merchant-men to Calais-ſands, where 
he anchored that day with forty fail; the wind favouring him, 
| he thence tided it home, our fleet purſuing but flowly z for 
Blake, though he feared not Dutchmen, yet dreaded their ſhal- 
low coaſts: however, the captains Lawſon, Marten, and Gra- 
ver, took each a Dutch man of wary Penn picked up many of 


r Heath's chronicle, p. 33% ets annales des lot unies, val. i. 
p. 300. Le Clerc, tome ii. liv. 13. Neville, tome iii. liv. x, ch. 10. 5 Dar 
vies's n of the civil wars, b. 2 Coke's GTO vol. ii, p. 17. | 
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their merchant-men. On the whole, the Dutch had the better the 
firſt day, loſt ground the ſecond, and were clearly beaten the 
third. They loſt eleven men of war, (their own accounts ſay 
but nine), thirty merchant-men, 1500 men killed, and as many 
wounded. As for the Engliſh, they loſt only the Sampſop, 
which captain Button, finding diſabled, ſunk of his own accord; 
as to their men, it is 8 their loſs was we * to the 
Dutch. | 

It is Wee that in this bet Blake, who had been long 
a land- officer, made uſe of a good body of ſoldiers, and with all 
the ſucceſs he could wiſh: yet this is no precedent in any but 
ſuch a war as this was, fince theſe troops had no time to lan- 
guiſh or grow ſick, but were engaged almoſt as ſoon as they 
were put on board. The people contributed readily and plen- 
tifully to the relief of our wounded ſeamen, and the Dutch on 
their fide complimented Tromp on his conduct, 1 was cer 

tainly no more than he deſerved “. 

In the mean time things went but ill in the Steeight whew 
an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron lay together in the road of 
Leghorn, An action happened there which deſerves to be re- 
lated, becauſe there appears as much true bravery and maritime 
| {kill in the Engliſh officers who had the misfortune to be beat, 
as ever rendered a victory conſpicuous; and it ought to be 
the buſineſs of an een to celebrate merit rather than 
- faccelhs (5 :s 


The Engliſh 88 confiſied of fix * ae by 5 


{ Command Appleton, of the Wr and . Hit. e g in che 55 
. kolben 1 


Ships. | | 3 5 Guns. | Men, MX 


c TE as 
 Bonarenineny' 6 N eee, "OY 5 


* Heath's reacts p. 335. pole annales * 1 PPE tome 1. 

p. 301. La vie de Ruyter, p. i, p. 22— 30. Hollands metenxius van Het Jaar, ; 

1653, p. 44. u Heath's chrovicle, p. 335. The ſtates made a pre- 

| ſent of a gold chain to Van Tromp of the value of two thouſand guilders. 
Evertſon and de Ruyter were gratified with fifteen hundred guilders each, and 

leſſer gratuities were beſtowed ow other officers, Whitlocke's memorials, p. 


33. 
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Ships. Guns. | Mien. 
Sampſon, Trot peat 
Levant-Merchant, -> 36 . 60 
Pilgrim, 32 70 
Mary, 30 ee eee 


Commodore Appleton took this opportunity of lying 1⁰ near 
5 the Dutch ſquadron, to ſend three boats manned with reſolutę 
| ſeamen, and cammanded by one captain Cox, to execute a de- 
ſign upon the ſhip Phoenix, which had been taken from the 
Engliſh in the rencounter near Elba, and which at this time 
made a part of the enemy's ſquadron, This deſign was un- 
dertaken on the 26th of November 1652, and it ſucceeded ſa 
well, that the ſhip being boarded by the Engliſh, the Dutch 
were ſo ſurprized, that they made but little reſiſtance z and 
young Van Tromp, who commanded her, was forced to leap 
into the water to avoid being taken. The action was perform: 
ed with ſuch expedition, that before the Dutch, who lay next 
her, were well apprized of what had happened, ſhe was car- 
ried away. But the great duke of Tuſcany being informed of 
This adventure, and judging it to be a violation of the neutrality 
of that port, he ordered the Engliſh either to reſtare the Phoe- 
nix, or to depart from thence. To depart was nat without 
danger; for Van Galen, with the whole ſtrength of the enemy 
in thoſe ſeas, conſiſting of ſixteen men of war, a fire-ſhip, and 
ſeveral ſtout merchant ſhips, (the crews of which were offered 
| a ſhare of the booty if they would 1 185 ready before the 

| e to intercept them“. 3 1 


Tet 


w» Whitlocke' 8 momarials. p. 182. Coke's JereQion, vol. ii. p. 16. Man. 
ley: 8 biſtory of the rebellion, p. 269. Hleath's chronicle, p. 330, 331. The 
| grand duke, by his ſetters of the ſeventh and ninth of December, 1652, and 
more at large by Signior Almerie Salvetti his miniſter in England, complained 
loudly of the violation of. his port, and of Appleton's s behaviour on that OCCa- 7 
fon, and inſiſted on a proper ſatisfaction. The parliament were ſo highly of. 85 
flended with the miſconduRt of the commodore, that they referred the whole | 

matter to the council of ſtate, who ſent immediate orders to Appleton, to re- 
turn home by land, without the leaſt delay; wrote 2 moſt obliging anſwer to 
the grand duke, which bears date the r4th of the fame month, and which they 
diſpatched on purpoſe by an expreſs, teſtifying their great concern for the acci- 


Tot; and 2 an aſſurance, that ſuch 2 courſe ſhould be taken with the commo- 


dore 
1 1 
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Fet they rather choſe to run all hazards, than to deliver up 
the ſhip. With this reſolution they diſpatched away advice Ito 
commodore Bodley, who lay at the iſland of Elba with two 
men of war, a fire-ſhip, and the four merchant-ſhips which 
were in the former engagement with Van Galen; and it was 
agreed between the two commodores, that Bodley with his 
ſmall ſquadron, (though unfit for action, partly from the loſs 
of men in the late fight, partly on account of the merchant- 
ſhips under their convoy, which were laden with fifteen 
hundred hales of ſilk, and other valuable gopds,) ſhould appear 
about the time fixed, within fight of Leghorn, in order to 
amuſe the Dutch, and thereby, if poſſible, to draw them from 
before the harbour, and ſo open a paſſage for Appleton to 
eſcape, According to this agreement, Bodjey, on the 2d of 
March 1653, came within ſight of the place. On the 3d, he 
cauſed three or four of his beſt ſailors to approach the enemy, 
who were ſtationed before the port ; whereupon, their whole 
ſquadron (as was expected) ſtood to ſea, and gave them chace. 
This Appleton perceiving, took the opportunity to weigh and 
come out; but a little too ſoon : for the Dutch being aware of 
their desen, immediately gave over the chace, and tacking 
about, fell upon Appletan's ſquadron with nine of their men of 
war, while the reſt obſerved Bodley.. | 

At the firſt encounter, an unfortunate ſhot, from Van Galen' * 
ſhip ſet fire to the Bonayenture, which blew up, though not 
unrevenged ; for at the ſame time a ſhot from that ſhip broke 
Van Galen's leg, of which hurt he ſoon after died. In the 
mean time, Appleton was attacked by two of the Hollanders 
at once, againſt whom he maintained a cloſe fight of four or 
five hours, with ſuch reſolution, that both the Dutch ſhips were 
at length ſo diſabled, that they ſcarce fired a ſhot; Van Galen 


dore as ſhould ſufficiently manifeſt to all the world, they could no leſs brook 
the violation of his right, than the infringement of their own authority, which 
had been trampled upon in this inſtance, contrary to thoſe repeated commands 


themſelves with the moſt reſpectful obſervance poſſible. And in regard to the 
ſhip Phenix, they promiſe, after hearing Appleton, and farther conference with 
his reſident, to e ſuch a ſentence as Hall be 1 88 to 885 _ ? 
equity. | | 


ſeeing 


to their chief officers and captains. arriving in his ports, which was to carry 
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ſeeing the reſolution of the Engliſh commodore, and going 
(though deſperately wounded) to the affiſtance of his friends, 
was in great danger by a fire-ſhip ſent from. Ay * 
dron, 
But another ſhip coming to the aſſiſtance of the Hollanders 
who were engaged with Appleton, they renewed the attack 
with greater vigour. Some Dutch writers report, that Apple- 
ton finding himſelf oppreſſed by ſuch unequal numbers, after 
having made all poſſible reſiſtance, ran down, and would have 
blown up his ſhip; but that, being hindered by his ſeamen, he 
was obliged to yield. The young Van Tromp attacked the 
Sampſon, was beaten off after a deſperate fight; but the Samp- 
ſon was ſoon after burnt by a fire-ſhip. The Levant-Merchant 
being encountered by one of the enemy's ſhips, beat her off, 
and ſtranded her. But being at laſt taken, together with the 
Pilgrim (which had loſt her main and mizen-maſts in the 
fight), the Mary, thus left alone, made her eſcape, and joined 
the neareſt ſhips of eons & 8 e which put an eng to the 
n Pee 

Before we can regularly return to the events of the war 
nearer home, it is abſolutely neceſſary to take notice of the great 
change made in our civil government by Cromwell, who, on 
the 20th of April 1653, entered the Houſe of Commons, and 
diſſolved the parliament by force?. An action ſtupendous in 
itſelf, and which ſeems to have ſtruck roo many of our own ny 

| of foreign hiſtorians with want of diſcernment. 
They attribute to Cromwell, whatever was done after the 
murder of the king; and the Dutch hiſtorians particularly im- 
pute this war to him, and amongſt other reaſons for his diffol- 
ving the parliament, make this to have been one, that he ſub- 
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x Yeath's chronicle, p. 337. Wbitlocke's memorials, p. 581, $53. Bi 
nage annales des provinces unies, vol, i, p. 306, where this writer tells us, that 
the body of admiral Van Galen was tranſported into Holland, buried at Am- 
ſterdam, and a magnificent monument erected to his memory, at the expence 
ot the ſtates. Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 418 
Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 456, Wnitlocke's memorials, p. $54. Bates“ 
elencus motuum, part ii. p. 161. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 36). 
Dugdale's mort view of the troubles, p. 405. Bulſtrode's memoirs, p. 
194. 1 
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ing ll pected they were inclined to peace * ; whereas, in truth, never 
ds, two governments were leſs alike, than thoſe of the parliament 
vs and the protector; the former acted upon national principles, 
the latter from private views. The Dutch war was the parlia- 
lers ment's war, begun upon the old quarrel, which King Charles 
ack would have proſecuted, had he been able. It is true, that 
ple- Cromwell carried on the war, but it was only till he could make 
free ſuch a peace as ſerved his turn; and our noble hiſtorian. right - 
ths ly obſerves, that it was the parliament's perſiſting in carrying on 
be this war, that compelled Cromwell to act ſooner than he would 
the have done; from his foreſight, that if they once conquered their. 
mp- foreign enemies, they would not ſo eaſily be overtbrned} at home 
hant by their own creatures. | 
off It muſt be confeſſed, that the Dutch did u not oF | 
the any great benefit from this ſudden revolution; but then it muſt 
wk be conſidered, that the chief officers of the fleet concurred in 
:o4 bis meaſure, The government of the parliament was a go- 
) the vernment of order and laws, (however they came by their au- 
| thority), the government of the general, afterwards protector, 
was was entirely military: no wonder, therefore, that both the navy 
great and the army were pleaſed with him>. Some advantage, how- 
„ on ever, the enemy certainly reaped from this change in Engliſh 
FRE) affairs; for Van Tromp conveyed a great fleet of merchant-men 
TRE of the north, (for they were now forced to try that rout rather than 


the channel) and though our navy followed him to the height 
of Aberdeen, yet it was to no purpoſe: he eſcaped them both 
going and coming back, which gave him an opportunity of 
coming into the Downs, making ſome prizes, and battering 
Dover- cats. This ſcene of e laſted but a bare week; 


and 


r the 
y im- 
iſſol 
e ſub 5 

i 2 baſbage EP des provinces unies, vol. i. p- 303. and the ſame error 
runs through all the Datch hiſtorians, *® Clarendon's hiſt. vol. vi. 


Bi, p. 454. where he proves, that Cromwell was never heartily joclined to the 
s, that Dutch war, and p. 476. where he ſhews what the cauſes were which haſteved 
xt Am- Cromwell ia the execution of his project. b Heath's chronicle, p. 339, 340. 


Warwick's memoirs, compared with Whitlocke. Cromwell received the moſt 
lattering addreſſes from almoſt all parts of the united kingdom for diſſolving 
the parliament ; but none appeared more hearty in their congratulations, or 5 
profeſſed greater ſubmiſſion, than the officers of the army a1 & navy. Davies's 
Kt of the civil wars, p. 333. e Clarendon' s hilt, of the rebellion, vol, | 

vi. p. 487, Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. „ hitlocke < | agmorials, p. | 
556, 517. | EF 
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for Tromp came thither on the 26th of May, and on tlie liſt 
of that month he had intelligence, that Monk and Deane; 
who commanded the Engliſh fleet, were approaching 9, and 
that their whole' fleet conſiſted of ninety-five ſait of men of 
war, and five fire-ſhips. The Dutch had ninety-eight men of 
war, and fix fire-ſhips, and both fleets were commanded by 
men the moſt remarkable for courage and conduct in either na- 
tion; ſo that it was generally conceived this battle would , prove 
decifive; | | 4s 
On the 2d of June in the morning; the Engliſh fleet diſcover- 
ed the enemy, whom they immediately attacked with great vi- 
gour. The action began about eleven o'clock, and the firſt 
broadſide from the enemy carried off the brave admiral Deane, 
whoſe body was almoſt cut in two by a chain-ſhot. Monk, 
with much preſence of mind, covered his body with ws cloak ei 
and here appeared the wiſdom of having both admirals on board 
the ſame ſhip; for as no flag was taken in; the fleet had no 
notice of this accident, but the fight continued with the ſame 
warmth as if it had not happened. The blue ſquadron charged 
= through the enemy, and rear-admiral Lawſon bid fair for taking 
de Ruyter ; and after he was obliged to leave his ſhip, funk an- 
other of forty-two guns, commanded by eaptain Buller. The 
fight continued very hot till three o'clock, when the Dutch fell 
into great confuſion, and 'Tromp ſaw himſelf obliged to make 2 
kind of running fight till nine in the evening, when a ſtout ſhip, 
commanded by Cornelius Van Velſen, blew up. This increaſed 


the conſternation in which they were before; and though Tromp n 
| uſed every method in his power to oblige the officers to do their ley' 
duty, and even fired upon ſuch ſhips as drew out of the line, Wi 5 
yet it was to no purpoſe, but rather ſerved to increaſe their mis- 41 
fortune. In the night Blake arrived in the Engliſh fleet, with 1 
a ſquadron of eighteen ſhips, and ſo had his flare in the ſecond * 
ap engagement f „ ah 
4 Heath's chroniele, p. 344. . e Gumble's s life of general Monk, we 

P- 59. kk f Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol, M. p. 485, Whit : 


locke's memorials, p. 55%. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 466. Coke's detec- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 34. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 337. 1 have likewiſe 
conſulted Monk's letter, printed in the proceedings of the parliament called by 
the authority of general Cromwell la 1633, p. Sa IP burloe 5 RA Papers, vol. i. 
P · 269. ; wo; Th 
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Tromp did all that was conſiſtent with his honour to avoid 
fighting the next day; but he would not do more, ſo that the 
Engliſh fleet came up with thiem again by eight in the morning, 
and engaged with the utmoſt fury: the battle continued very 
hot for about four hours, and vice: admiral Penn boarded Tromp 
twice, and had taken him, if he had not been ſeaſonably relle 
ved by de Witte and de Ruyter. At laſt the Dutch fell again 
into confuſion, which was ſo great, that a plain Hight quickly 
followed; and, inſtead of truſting to their arms, they ſought 
ſhelter on the flat coaſt of Newport, from whence, with diff 


culty enough, they eſcaped to Zealand. Our writers agree, 
that the Dutch had fix of their beſt ſhips ſunk, two blown up, 


and eleven taken; ſix of their principal captains were made PER | 
ſoners, and add of fifteen hundred men. Among the ſhips 


before mentioned one was a vice, and two were rear- admirals 8. 
The Dutch hiſtorians, indeed, confeſs the loſs but of eight men of 
war. On our fide, admiral Deane and one captain were all the 
perſons of note killed: of private men there were but few, and 
nat a ſhip was miſſing ; ſo that a more ſignal victory could ſcarce 
be obtained, or indeed defired. Beßdes the enemy's ſhips were 
now blocked up in their ports; and the ſight df a foreign fleet 
now at their doors had this farther bad conſequence, that it ex= 
cited domeſtic tumults. We need not wonder, then, that the 

Dutch, whilſt in ſuch circumſtances, ſent ambaſſadors into Eng- 
land to bs N a pens cored on any terms b. Theſe Crom: 1 


Z Heath's chronicle, p. a Wn Philip Warwick's BETTY p. 368, Man- 
ley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 267. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. Gum 


| ble's life of Monk, P+ 60, 61. dee Van Tromp's letter to the ſtates. in Thur- 


loe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 270. See the letters ſent by the ſtates to their mi 
niſters at foreign courts, dated Hague, June 16, 1653, oy the ſame collection. | 
pi 273. Mercurius politicus, (a paper of thoſe times), No. : 58. p. 2516, 2517. 
Echard, p. Jog. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 208. Rapin, and other hiſtorians. . 
k Baſnage annalcs des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 308, zog. Le Clerc hiſtoire | 


des provindes unies, tom. li. liv. &ili. Neuville hiltoire de Hollande, tom. ili. 


liv. x. chap. xi. xii. La vie de Ruyter, part i. p. 30. There are dts 


letters in the firſt volume of Thurloe's ſtate papers, which deſcribe the infinite 


uneaſineſs the ſtates and people were under at ſeeing their ports blocked up, The 
many tumults and other diſorders in the different towns occaſioned thereby, and 
the great pains taken | by the butch miniſter in England, as appears alſo by. their . 
letters, to contlnds « _ See p. BY, 294, 2953 307, 31 $—318, 334, 34% 
347. | 
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well received with haughtineſs enough, talked hi hs and aſſum- 


ed to himſelf the credit of former victories, in bien he could 


have little ſhare i, but of which he very ably avalled himſelf 
now. 


The ſtates, however, were far from crafting intirely to nego- | 


ciations, but, at the time they treated, laboured with the utmoſt 
diligence to repair their paſt loſſes, and to fit out a new fleet. 
This was a very difficult taſk z and, in order to effect it, they 
were forced to raiſe the Gann s wages, though their trade was 
at a full ſtop: they came down in perſon to their ports, and ſaw 
their men embarked, and advanced them wages before-hand 3 
and promiſed them, if they would fight once again, they would 
never aſk them to fight more*, _ 


_ Yet all this would hardly haye lanes if the induſtry of 1 


Witte, in equipping their new built ſhips, and the care and {ill 
of Van Tromp in refitting their old ones, and encouraging the 
ſeamen, had not contributed more than all the other methods 
that were taken to the ſetting. out a freſh fleet, of upwards of 
ninety ſhips, in the latter end of July, a thing admired then, 

and ſcarce credible now, Theſe were victualled for five months; 


and the ſcheme : laid down by the ſtates was this, that to force 


the Engliſh fleet to leave their ports, this navy of theirs ſhould 
come and block up ours, But firſt it was reſolved, Van Tromp 
| ſhould fail to the mouth of the Texel, where de Ruyter, with 

twenty-five fail of ſtout ſhips, was kept in by the Engliſh fleet, 
in order to try if tbey might not be provoked to leave their 


ſtation, and give the Dutch anden derer an oppartunity of 


coming out. 
On the 29th of July 1653, Up pa fleet appeared i in Gohe 
of the Engliſh, upon which the latter did their utmoſt to engage 
them: but Van Tromp, having in view the releaſe of de Witte, 


rather than fighting, kept off; ſo that it was ſeven at night be- 
fore general Monk 1 in the Reſolution, with about thirty ſhips, 


1 Clarendon? $ hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. . 458. | Baſnage annales 


oh * des provinces unies, vol. i. P. it K Heath's chronicle, p. 346. Thur⸗ 


loe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 3or, 307, „ 36%; 1 Baſnage annales des 
provinces unies, tom. i. p. 308, 312. Le Clere hiftoire des provinces unies, 


tom. fi. liv. -xiii. p. 334. Neuville hiſtoire de, Hollande, tom. iii. chap, Kit. 


Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. 15 488, Thurloe's Nate papers, 
vol. i. p. 359, 364, 392. 
| great 
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great and ſmall, came up with them, and charged through their 
fleet. It growing dark ſoon after, there paſſed nothing more 
that night, Monk failing to the ſouth, and Van Tromp to the 
northward, and this not being ſuſpected by the Engliſh, he both 
joined de Witte's ſquadron and gained the weather-gage w. The 
next day proving very foul and windy, the ſea ran ſo high that 
it was impoſſible for the fleets to engage, the Engliſh particular. 
ly finding it hard enough to 0 TOY NOOR . wands 
coaſts u. 

On Sunday July 31, the tber being become favouradle, 
both fleets engaged with terrible fury. The battle laſted at leaſt 
eight hours, and was the moſt hard fought of any that had hap- 
pened throughout the war. The Dutch fire-ſhips were mana- 
ged with great dexterity, many of the large veſſels in the Eng- 
liſh fleet were in the utmoſt danger of periſhing by them; and 
the Triumph was fo effectually fired, that moſt of her crew 
threw themſelves into the fea, and yet thoſe few who ſtaid be- 
hind were ſo lucky as to put it out . Lawſon engaged de Ruy- 
ter briſkly, killed and wounded above half his men, and ſo dil- 
abled his ſhip that it was towed out of the fleet ; yet the admi- 
ral did not leave the battle ſo, but returned in a galliot, and 
went on board another ſhip. About noon, Van Tromp was 


ſhot through the body with a mullet ball, as he was giving or- 


ders D. This miſerably diſcouraged his countrymen, ſo that by 
| two they began to fly in great confuſion, having but one flag 
ſtanding amongſt them. The lighteſt frigates in the Engliſh 
fleet purſued them cloſely, till the Datch admiral, perceiving 
they were mo men. of no Vent nn turned hs helm 


m Heath's chronicle, p. 346, 347%. e of the parliament, A. . 
1653, p. 28. Clareudon's biftory of the redellion, vol. vi. p- 488. Whit= 


locke's memorials, p. 562, aun Heath's chronicle, Þ- 347. Davies's 
hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 337. Gumble' s life of Monk. o Clarendon, 
Whitlocke, Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 366. p Clarendon's hiſt. 


of the rebellion, yol. vi. p. 488, 489. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 562. Lud- | 
low's memoirs, vol, ii. p. 468. Coke's detection, vol. ii, p. 35, Bates's elen - 
cus motuum, part ii, p. 176. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 268. Skin». 


ner's life of general Monk, p. 43. See the journal of vice-admiral de Witte 


of the proceedings of the fleet, written with his own hand to the ſtates, dated 
11th Auguſt, 1653, N. S. in Thurloe's collection, vol, i. p. 392. Lecven Van 
Tromp, paſt lil. Vie de 88 Ju i. p. 355 33. 
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and reſolved to engage them; but ſome bigger ſhips coming in 
to their aſſiſtance, the Dutchman was taken 9. It was night by 
that time their ſcattered fleet recovered the Texel. The Engliſh 
fearing their flats, rode very warily about ſix leagues off. 
This was a terrible blow to the Dutch, of whom, according 
to Monk's letter, no leſs than thirty ſhips were loſt; but, from 
better intelligence, it appeared that four of theſe had eſcaped, 
two into a port of Zealand, and two into Hamburgh *, Their 
loſs, however, was very great: five captains were taken priſon- 
ers, and between four and five thouſand men killed, twenty-ſix 
ſhips of war either burnt or ſunk. On the ſide of the Engliſh 
there were two ſhips only, viz. the Oak and the Hunter frigate 
burnt, ſix captains killed, and upwards of five hundred ſeamen, 


There were alſo fix captains wounded, and about eight hundred 


private men*. The Dutch writers diſpute many of theſe points, 
and ſome of them will not allow that they loſt above nine ſhips, 
The contrary of this, however, appears from de Witte's letter 
to the ſtates, wherein he owns many more ; confeſſes, that he 
had made a very precipitate retreat, for which he aſſigns two 
_ reaſons ; firſt, that the beſt of their ſhips were miſerably ſhat - 
| tered, and next, that apy. of ** offer had behaved like 
| poltrons \, = Ong Te | 
Some very Gogular circumſtances attended this extraordinary 
vieury, and deſerve therefore to be mentioned. There were 


ſeveral merchant · men in the fleet, and Monk, finding occaſion 


to employ them, thought proper ta ſend their captains to each 
; other” s ſhips, in order co take off their concern for their owners 
veſſels and cargyes 1 1 a ſcheme which anſwered his purpoſe 


q Veath's ehroniele, p. 148. r See Monk's letter printed in the pro- 
| eccdings of the parliament of this year, and which was written the very even- 
ing of the hght, viz. July 31, 1653. Gumble's life of Monk, p. 67, 68, 

s W hitlocke's memorials, p. 562, 564, Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 
338. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 489. Bates's elencus 
motuum, part ii. Heath's chronicle, p. 348. Eehard, Kennet, Rapin, and the 
reſt of our hiſtorians, 1 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i, 
p- 313, 34 Leeven Van 1 00 p. 142. See de Witte's journal before cited, 
wherein he tells the ſtates, among other things, he had diſcovered, to his great 
ve xation, that divers of the captains had retired out of the reach of the enemy's 
cannon, as well in this engagement as formerly; and intimates, that if they had 
| been hanged for behaving ſo before, they had not had it in their power to hays 

acted the ſame ports over gain. | | 
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perfectly well, no ſhips in the fleet behaving better v. He 


oo 
I had likewiſe obſerved, that in moſt engagements much time and 
ſh many opportunities were loſt, by taking ſhips and ſending them 
into harbour; and conſidering that ſtill greater inconveniencies 
ag muſt ariſe from their nearneſs to the enemy's coaſt, and diſtance 
m from their own, he ifſued his orders in the beginning of the 
d, fight, that they ſhould not either give or take quarter; which, 
ir however, were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved, but that twelve hun- 
n- dred Dutchmen were taken out of the ſea, while their 50 
ſix were ſinking *. 
ih General Monk himſelf was fo active, that, in his letter to 
ate Cromwell, dated the 2d of Auguſt 1653, he takes notice, that 
en, of five Dutch flags that were flying at the beginning of the fight, 
red he had the good fortune to bring down three, viz. thoſe of 
us, Tromp, Evertſon, and de Ruyter *; and ſo long he continued 
PS, in the heat of the diſpute, that his ſhip, the Reſolution, was at 
ter laſt towed out of the line: and, indeed, moſt of the great veſ- 
he ſels had been ſo roughly handled, that there was no continuing 
two on the enemy's. On any longer, without danger of their ſink- 
lat - ing. 1 oo | 
like The parliament 3 fitting, who were of Crommelit appoint- 

7 ment, upon the 8th of Auguſt, 1653 ; ordered gold chains to be 
"ary | ſent to the generals Blake and Monk, and likewiſe to vice-ad- 
vere miral Penn, and rear-admiral Lawſon; they ſent alſo chains to 
fion the reſt of the flag-officers, and medals to the captains. The 
ach 25th of Auguſt was appointed for a day of folemn thankſgiving; - 
ners and, Monk being then in town, Cromwell, at a great feaſt in 
poſe the city, put the gold chain about his neck, and obliged him to 

8 wear it all dinner-time*, As for the ſtates, they ſupported their 
e pro loſs with inexpreſſible courage and conſtancy; they buried Tromp 
995 very magnificeatly's at the | e 3 Ny as ſoon as the 
irs, p- return 5 
lencus | WP F 
be u Heath's chronicle, p. 348. 46 Gumble' liſe of Monk, p. 62. x 3 
3 coding of the parliament, p. 33. where there is an extract only; but I have 
25 ſeen a copy of the entire letter. y Whitlocke's memorials, p. 563, 564. 
great Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 338. " Maney” s hiſtory of the rebellion, - 
\emy's p. 269. Parliamentary proceedings, p. 39, 48. 2 Gumble's life of Monk, 
ey had p. 7. ©® Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 315, 316. Le Clere 
* biſtoire des provinces unies, tome ii, liv. xiii. Neuville hiftoire de Hollande, tome 
4 ui, p. 83. Various medals were ſtruck by order of the ſtates to perpetuate to lat- 
fectly Te . 
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return of the Engliſh fleet permitted, ſent de Witte with a fleet 
of fifty men of war and five fire-ſhips to the Sound, in order to 
convoy home a fleet of 300 merchatit-meh, there aſſembled froth 
different quarters d. 

This he performed very happily, though the Engliſh fleet did 
all that was poſſible to intercept him: but the joy, which the 
Dutch conceived upon this occaſion, was ſoon qualified by acci- 
dents of another fort ; for an Engliſh ſquadron, falling in with 
a large fleet of merchant- men in the mouth of the Ulie, took 
moſt of them, and admiral Lawſon, failing to the north, de- 
ſtroyed their herring-fiſhing for that year, and either took or 
ſunk moſt of the frigates ſent to protect them; beſides, a great 
| ſtorm drove twelve or thirteen of their beſt men of war from 
their anchors, ſo that, running on ſhore, they were loſt. 

The negociation carried on by the Dutch miniſters at London 
met at firſt with many difficulties. The terms preſcribed were 
in number many, and in their nature hard, inſomuch that it is 
ſcarce to be conceived, that the Dutch could ever have ſubmit- 
ted to them; but an accident (if indeed the effect of Cromwell 


intrigues ought to be called ſo) delivered them out of their dif. 


treſs. The parliament on the 12th of December, 165 3, took a 
| ſudden reſolution of delivering up their power to him from whom 
it came, viz. the lord-general Cromwell, who ſoon after took 
upon him the ſupreme magiſtracy, under the title of ProteCtor?, 
He quickly admitted the Dutch to a treaty upon ſofter conditions, 
though he affected to make uſe of high terms, and to behave to- 
wards their ambaſſadors with a great deal of haughtineſs, which, 


eſt poſterity the great and gallant actions of this diſtinguiſhed hero, independent 
of the ſumptuous monument erected to his memory in the church of Delft. They 
painted him after death with a laurel crown, as ſuppoſing him victorious over 
the Engliſh. Hymns, ſongs, elegant poems, were wrote in his praiſe by the moſt 
celebrated wits of thoſe times. Nothing was omitted by the Dutch nation that 
could teſtify the great loſs they had ſuſtained, or manifeſt the people's gratitude, 
| Gerard Van Loon hiſt. metallique des pays bays, tome ii. p. 364 d Whit- 

| locke's memorials, p. 564, 568. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. 

p. 317. © Heath's chronicle, p. 49. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 564. Baſ- 

nage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 3179. 4 Clarendon's hiſtory of 

| the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 484, 485. Heath's chronicle, p. 353- Whitlocke's me- 
morials, p. 570. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 474. Dugdale's ſhort view of 
de late troubles, p. 411. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 637. 


for 
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for the ſake of their country's intereſt, hex knew well enough 
how to bear. 


0 This treaty ended i in a peace, which was made the 4th of 

| April, 1654. In this negociation the coalition, upon which the 
d parliament had inſiſted, was entirely dropped. No mention at all 
be was made of our ſole right to fiſhing on our own coaſt, or any 
1 annual tribute ſecured to us for the Dutch fiſhing in our ſeas, 
ith which had been actually paid to King Charles, and was offered 
ok to the parliament; though Cromwell, becauſe his adminiſtration 
a. ſtood in need of a peace, thought fit to diſpenſe with it. He 
5 likewiſe gave up all claim to the ſearching Dutch ſhips, which 
"ON the parliament had rigorouſly inſiſted on. The right of limiting 
om the number of their ſhips of war was another of their articles 
wy that he overlooked; neither did he oblige them to grant the 
Jon Engliſh a free navigation on the river Scheld*. But it is now 
e timo to ſee the terms to which he held them. 50 
AY It was in the firſt place ſtipulated, that ſuch as could be found 
Ay of the perſons concerned in the maſſacre at Amboyna ſhould be 
ell's delivered up to juſtice, This was very ſpecious, and caleulated 
FA to give the people a high idea of the protector's patriotiſm, who 
K thus compelled the Dutch to make ſatisfaction for an offence, 
n which the two former kings could never bring them to acknow- 
Wer ledge. But, as this article was never executed, ſo we may rea- 
dre. ſonably conclude, that the Dutch knew the protector's mind 
615, before they made him this boaſted conceſſion. They acknow- | 
TY ledged the dominion of the Engliſh at ſea by conſenting to ſtrike 
neh the flag, ſubmitted to the act of navigation, undertook to give 

5 the Eaſt India Company ſatisſaction for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
2 tained, and by a private article bound themſelves never to elect - 
| They any of the houſe of Orange to the dignity of ſtadtholderf. 
over Thus, taking all things together, this ovght rather to be con- 5 
e moſt idered as a cloſe conjunction between the new protector of : 
n that England and the Louveſtein faction in Holland, than an allia 
titude. ves, 
2 LE Heath's DOE p. 357. Davies" s hiſtory of the cen wars, p. 337. Lud- 
= ; kt : NED he li. p. 437, Whitlocke's memorials, p. 683. Sir Philip 
tory of 1 9 0 rs, . Bates's elencus motunm, part il. p. 1 a6. Gumblc's. 
8 | p. 74. Flagellum, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 
ES 147. Thurloe's ſtate- papers, vol. i. and i ii, 4 Clarendoo? s hiſtory of the 


1 e vol. vi. p. 489. Corps diplomatique du droit des gens, tome vi. pn Fr 
i. p. 480. ; 


between 
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between the two nations: for, though it be true that ſome te- 
gard was had in this treaty to the honour and intereſt of Eng- 
land, yet, conſidering our Tucceſs in that war, and the ſituation 
things were in at the concluſion of it, there can be nb reaſon to 
doubt, that, if the parliament, which begun the war, had end- 
ed it, they would have done it upon much detter terms in reſſ pect 
both to profit and glory. i 

Hoſtilities between the two ſtates had not continued quite two 
years, and yet in that time the Engliſh took no leſs than one 
thouſand ſeven hundred prizes, valued by the Dutch themſelves 
at ſixty- two millions of guilders, or near fix millions Sterling. 
On the contrary, thoſe taken by the Dutch gould not amount to 
the fourth part either in number or value. Within that ſpace the 
Engliſh were victorious in no leſs than five general battles, ſome 
of which were of ſeveral days; whereas the Hollanders cannot 
juſtly boaſt of having gained one; for the action between de 
Ruyter and Ayſcue, in which they pretended ſome advantage, 
was no general fight, and the advantage gained by Tromp in 
the Downs is owned to have been gained over a part only of the 

Engliſn fleet. As ſhort as this quarrel was, it brought the 
Dutch to greater extremities than their fourſcore years war with 
Spain, The ſtates ſhewed great wiſdom in one point, viz. in- 
cluding their ally the king of Denmark in this treaty, by under- 
taking that either he or they ſhould make ſatisfaction for the 
. Engliſh ſhips which had been ſeized at the beginning of the 
war in his ports. 

The rupture between France and England {till contin] our 
ſhips of war taking, ſinking, or burning theirs where-ever they 
met them, and the French privateers diſturbing our commerce as 
much as they were able b. An attempt was made by the French 

_ miniſtry to have got France, as well as Denmark, included in 
the peace made with the ſtates : but Cromwell would not hear 
of this, becauſe he knew how to make his I of * dil. 
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" 8 Verwerd aides Pp. 105 Intereſt van Holland, p. 34. Baſnage 4 des 
provinees unies, vol. i. p. 335. Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii. 
liv. xiii. p. 340— 348. Neuville hiſt, de Hollande, tome ii. p. 87. Aitzetna 232. 

Feen van ſtaat en oor], iii. deel. fol. 804—931. Whitlocke's themorials, p. 589, 
h Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 504.  Whitlocke s memorials, 
„. 583, 584, 390. * chronicle, p. 356, 3599s 
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geulties che French then laboured under another way z in which 


6. | 
8 he ſucceeded perfectly well, obliging them in 1655 to ſubmit to 
by his own terms, and to give up the intereſts of the royal family, 
10 notwithſtanding their near relation to the houſe of Bourbon. 
7 He likewiſe obtained a very advantageous treaty of commerce; 
& and without queſtion his conduct with regard to France would 
| have deſerved commendation, if, for the ſake of {ecuring his 
600 own government, he had not entered too readily 1 into the views 
va of cardinal Mazarine, and thereby contributed to the aggran- 
* dizing of a power which has been terrible to Europe ever ſince i, 
bg. and which he might have reduced OG Juſt bounds, if he had | 
110 ſo pleaſed. 15 25 
the He did not diſcover kiſs intentions in i this ref pect all a at once, 
e but by degrees only, and as they became neceſſary. He affected 
A to have his friendſhip earneſtly ſolicited both by France and 
de Spain, and even declared publicly, that he would give it to the 
age, court which deſerved beſt, or, in plain terms, bid higheſt for it i. 
in The firſt fign of his reconciliation to the French, was the reſto- 
be ring the ſhips taken by Blake, with proviſions and ammunition 
the for the garriſon of Dunkirk and yet nothing of confidence ap- 
with peared then between the cardinal and him, though it is generally 
- ſuppoſed, that the primary as well as principal inſtigation to the 
CS Spaniſh war came from him, who gave the protector to under- 
< the ſtand, that the Engliſh maritime force could not be better em- 
7 ployed than in conquering part of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
by while France attacked the ſame crown in Europe; and, to pur- * 
| out chaſe ** * wows Te: Pe the royal n 
they = 
3 i Clarendon's hiftory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 503. Davies“ 8 biftory of =, 85 
Þ civil wars, p. 352. See the ſpeech made by Monſieur Chanut, the French am- 
"GRE baſſador to the ſtates, upon that occaſion, in Whitlocke” s memorials, p. 51 5—632. 
ed in Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 558, 559, Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 373. 
hear The whole progreſs of this treaty, and the inſuperable difficulties attending the 
8 gif. concluding it, may be ſeen in Thurloe's collection, vol, ii. p. 159, 228, 566, 
629. vol. ili. p. 311, 312, 313, 368, 381, 415, 696, 734. vol. iv. p. 75 115. : 
See a letter of the cardinal to Monſieur Bourdeaux, the French ambaſſador in 
"for Jeb England, exprgfling the great Joy it gave him that the treaty was at length accom- | 
_ i. pliſhed, p. 120, 2 8 i See Mr. Thurloe's account of the negociations be- | 
ma zaa* week England, France, and Spain, from the tim: of Oliver Cromwell' s aſſuming 
CY 95 the government to the Reftoration, delivered to the lord-chancellor Clarendon, in 
. Thurloe's eee, vol. i. Pe 759 
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and ſo rid him from all fears of an invaſion k. Beſides theſe hints 


from abroad, the protector had ſome notices of a like nature at 
home, eſpecially from one Gage, a prieſt, who had been long 
in America, and who furniſhed him with a copious account of 
fe wealth and weakneſs of the Spaniards there. 
Immediately after the concluſion of the Dutch war, the protec- 
tor ordered all the ſhips of his navy to be repaired, and put into 
good condition, He likewiſe directed many new ones to be built, 
ſtorehouſes, magazines, &c. to be filled with ammunition and 
_ proviſion ; whence it was evident enough, that he intended not 
to be idle, though no body knew againſt whom this mighty force 
was to be exerted ®, In the ſummer of the year 1654 he 
ordered two great fleets to be provided, one of which was to be 
commanded by admiral Blake, and the other by vice-admiral 
Penn. Neither of thefe had any knowledge of what the other 
was to attempt; ſo far from it, they knew not perfectly what 
themſelves were to perform a. Their orders were to be opened 
at ſea, and they had no farther lights given them than were ab- 
| ſolutely requiſite for making the neceſſary preparations. Blake, 
as ſoon as all things were ready, put to ſea, and failed into the 
Streights, where his orders were to I ſatisfaction from ſuch 


* Lord Clarndon? $ biftory of the edbellion, vol. vi. p. 303. Heath 8 1 

ele, p. 365, 369. Whitlocke's memorials, See Mr. George Downing's letter to 
| ſecretary Tnurloe in Thurlve's collections, vol. iii. p. 74. see a curicus 
paper intitled, Some brief and true obſervations concerning the Weſt Indies, 
| humbly preſented to his higboeſs Oliver, lord - protector of the commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by Thomas Gage, in Thurloe's collections, 
vol. iii. p. 59. He wrote a book likewiſe, intitled, A ſurvey of the Weſt Indies, 
of which the firſt edition was in folio, and there have been ſeveral in octavo; 
but theſe latter want a chapter, which is the moſt curious in the whole book. 
m Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebe lion, vol, vi. p. 577. Whitlocke's memorials, 


p. 621, Ludlow's memoirs, vol, ii, p. 493- Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, 


p. 346. The perſect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 212. 
Baſaage annales des provinces, tome i, p. 400. un Clarendon's hiſtory of 
the rebellion, vol. iv. p. 576, Penn's ſailors mutinied at Portſmouth, ſome of 
them threatening to lay their grievances before the protector; their complaints were 

| the badneſs of the proviſions, the hardſhips they ſuſtained in being ſent upon an er · 
pedition already known to all the world, and the till greater difficulty they labour 
ed under of being compelled to go whether they would or not, inſilling to be liſted 
by beat of drum as in the Netherlands. The proviſions were changed, and Deſbo- 
rough and Penn with ſome difficulty pacified them as to the other two artr 


cles. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. ii. p.. 709. dee the protector 5 commiſſion to 
Venables! in Thurloe, vol. ili. p. 16, | + 


princes | 
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princes and ſtates as had either inſulted the government, or in- 
jured the commerce of England. But, before his departure, it 
had been induſtriouſly given out, that he was to intercept the 
duke of — and to n the we of N _— "ug ne 
French. 

This indy the deſired effect zit lulled the Santas into a Falſe 
ſecurity, and even diſpoſed them to ſhew the admiral all poſſible 
civilities, who very probably had himſelf as yet no ſuſpicion of 
Cromwells deſign to break with that nation. The firſt: place 
he went to was Leghorn, where he had two accounts to make 
up with the graad duke: the firſt was, for his ſubjects purchaſ- 
ing the prizes made by Prince Rupert; the other for the da- 
mage done by Van Galen, when Appleton was forced out of 
Leghorn road. Theſe demands ſurpriſed the prince on whom 
they were made; eſpecially when he underſtood how large a ſum 
was expected from him, not leſs in the whole than a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, which, however, was moderated to 
ſixty thouſand 4G and ths . 20. is reaſon to believe 
was actually paid 9, ; 

Thence he proceeded Ito gion es hs ke abe roth 
of March 165g, and abs without the mole, ſending an 
officer to the dey to demand ſatisfaction for the piracies that had 
been formerly committed on the Engliſh, and the immediate 
releaſe of all captives belonging to his nation. The dey an- 
ſwered very modeſtly, that as for the ſhips and ſlaves they were 
now the property of private perſons, from whom he could not 
take them with ſafety to himſelf; but that he would make it 
his care they ſhould be ſpeedily redeemed upon eaſy terms, and 
would make a treaty with him to prevent "7 Hoſtilities W 
committed « on the Engliſh for the future . 15 


FHeath's A p. 366. vie de en oy ii. p. 345. Whitlocke' 8 
memorials, p. 509. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. iis . $07, Thurloe's collections, 
vol, iii. p. 47, 103. Moſt of the princes of Italy 3 alarmed at the ſailing of this . 
fleet, The Pope was no ſooner in ormed of its arrival in the Mediterranean, than 
he gave orders for the removal of the great treaſu:e at Loretco, With a view of de- 
feating any deſign the protector might have formed as to the plundering that rich. 
monaſtery, which ſome induſttiouſly ſpread. abroad (aut knowing the real 
ſecret) was his principal aim. Lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the re. 
dellion, vol. vi. p. 580. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 349. Bates's 
elencus motuum, part ii. p. 205. Mazlcy's hiſt, of the rebellion, p. 273% Vie de 
Cromwell, tome ii. p. 348, 34% | ONTO „ | 
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The admiral left the port upon this, and failed to Tunis 
where he ſent the like meſſage on ſhore; but received a very 
ſhort anſwer, viz, 6 Here are, our caſtles of Guletta and Porto 

- &- Ferino; you may do your worſt; we do not. fear you.” 
N | Blake entered the bay of Porto Ferino, and came within muſ. 
ket-ſhot of che caſtle and line, upon both which he played ſo 
warmly, that they were ſoon in a defenceleſs condition. There 
were then nine ſhips in the road, which the admiral reſolved to 

burn; and with this view ordered every captain to man his 
long- -boat with choice men, and directed theſe to enter the har- 
bour, and fire the ſhips of Tunis, while he and his Meet cover- 
ed them from the caſtle, by playing continually on it with their 
cannon. The ſeamen in their boats boldly aſſaulted the cor- 

| fairs, and burnt all their ſhips, with the loſs of twenty · five men 

killed, and forty-eight wounded. This daring action ſpread 
the terror of his name through Africa and Afi ja, which had 
long been formidable i in Europe d. From Tunis he failed. to 
Tripoly, and concluded a peace with that government. Thence 

he returned to Tunis, and threatening to do farther execution, 
the inhabitants implored his merey from their works, and beg- 
= ged him to grant them a peace, which he did on terms mortig 
: tying to them, glorious forhim, and profitabie for his country", 
The other fleet being alſo in readineſs, and compoſed of about 
thirty ſhips of war, and a convenient number, of tranſports, the 
protector reſolved it ſhould ſail i inthe month of Necember 16 54* 

' Admiral Penn had the chief command, and under him \ were vice. 
admiral Goodſon and rear-admiral Blagge. The commander of 

the land- forces was colonel Venables, an old officer, who, as 

: well as the admiral, was ſecretly i in the king's intereſt, and 1 in- 0 
tended to have laid hold of this opportunity to reſtore him, 
The troops conſiſted of about five thouſand men, amongſt whom 
many were royaliſts, and the reſt ſo little ſatisfied with the pro: 


4 Whitlocke' « memorials, p. 627. Heath's chronicle, p. 374, 375. Sir Phi- 
up Warwick's' memoirs, p. 377. See admiral Blake's letter to Mr. Secretary 
Inurloe, dated aboard the George in Calary bay, the 17th of April, 1655, i in 

Tburloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii, p. 390. The perfect politician, or the life and 
death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 220, r Echard, Kennet, Rapin, and. other 
Engliſh hiſtorians, Thurloe's tate papers, vol, iii. p. 405» 527. See the pro- 
tectot's letter to Blake, dated June 13 16 5 5, commending h 8 courage ang con. 
duch, e. 59% 
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tefor's/ adminiftration, that one great end of this expedition 
was to be rid of them*, 


Venables had deſired of Gn, that great care might be 
taken in furniſhing arms and ammunition ; that his forces might 
be properly choſen, and that himſelf might not be fettered by 
his inſtructions. In all theſe he ſoon found himſelf diſappoint- 
ed; his proyiſion was not only ſhort, but very bad in its kind; 
arms and ammunition were very ſparingly ſu pplied, and in a 
manner fitter for ſhew than ſervice; his troops were either raw 
or invalids z and by his inſtructions he was tied up from doing 
any thing without the conſent of others*. Before he could 
acquire any certain knowledge of theſe particulars, he was hur- 
ried on board at t Portſmouth, ee he immediately failed ay 
Barbadoes v. 15 
The fleet * in Carliſle buy on the 29th of January "6s 850 52 
and were very joyfully received 2 all the inhabitants of the 
illand of Barbadoes, where they ſtaid ſome time, in order to 
recruit and make the neceſſary preparations for their intended 


deſcent on the iſland of Hiſpaniola. We have been long taught 


blindly to admire the wiſdom and conduct of Cromwell in his 


enterprizes, but certainly this was the worſt managed that ever 


our nation, undertook. General Venables found himſelf defi- 
cient in all ſorts of neceffaries ; ; and, which was worle, found 
admiral Penn very little inclined to afford him even the affiſtance 
that was in his power, He expoſtulated with him to no pur- 
pole, which made the wretchedneſs of his and their condition 
lo apparent, that one of their fellow-commilſioners ſaid plainly, 
« He doubted they were betrayed. * It was, however, too late 
to look back; and, beſides, abundance of volunteers reſorted to 
Barbadoes from all our plantations, in order to ſhare the riches 

that were to be taken on * eee ; fo Wok Venables ſaw 


"0: Clarendon's hiſtory of the lia, # vol. vi. pe. 576, Heath's chronicle, | 
p. 365. Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 185, The only juſt and ge- 
nuine account of this expedition is to be found | in Burchet's naval biſtory, which 
was drawn up at the time, from the examination of Penn, Venables, and the 
ſuperior officers in \that ae life of Dr. Foun Barwick, Pe 
* | | 
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1 interpoſed. The poſt he filled appears clearly in his letter. Gage, the priell, 
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himſelf under a neceſſity of proceeding, ties he was 
thoroughly ſatisfied they were in no condition to proceed“. 
From Barbadoes, the fleet failed on the laſt of March to St. 
Chriſtopher's, where they met with another ſupply of volun- 
teers; ſo that when they embarked for Hiſpaniola, Venables had 
under his command the greateſt body of European troops that 
had ever been ſeen in that part of the world, his army conſiſting 
of very near ten thouſand men. It muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that they were in the worſt temper in the world for making 
conqueſts, Moſt of them, when they left England, did it with 
a yiew to make their fortunes; but now the commiſſioners (of 
whom Venables indeed was one, but of a different opinion from 
all the reſt) told them, that every penny of their plunder was to 
be accounted for, and that they could only allow them a fort- 
night's pay by way of equivalent, This had like to have thrown 
them into a general mutiny, and it was with much ado that the 
_ officers pacified them with a promiſe of ſix weeks pay, which 
the commiſſioners, however, would not be brought to confirm; 
and in this fituation N were, when N n for Hil 
paniola *. 
They arrived 15450 the ty of St. Dottie; and cot 
Venables propoſed, that they ſhould ſail directly into the hat. 
bour, which, however, was not agreed to by the ſea-officers, 
_ who propoſed landing at the river Hine; for which purpoſe, 
part of the ſquadron was detached under the command of vice- 
| admiral Goodſon, who, when at ſea, declared he had no pilots 
to conduct the ſhips into the mouth of the river, and therefore 
the troops were compelled to land at the weſt point, from 
whence wer bad 1 miles to march Ne a thick hon, 


Ws Hader chroalcts p. 36 4. vie de eee d. p-. 349. | Davies 
| Hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 346. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 494, Man- 
ley's biſtory of the rebellion, p. 270. Sce Mr. Edward Winſlow's }«:ter to ſe- 
cretary Thurloe, dated Barbadoes, March 16, 1654. This gentleman, as ſowe 
ſay, was intended to have been governor of one of the iſlands, if death had not 


_ the principal promoter of this buſineſs, died likewiſe. Thurloe's ſtate pape, 
Vol. iii. p. 249. = Heath's chronicle, p. 369. Bates's eleneus motuum, 
part ii, p. 209. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 51. The perfect politician, or the 


life and death of Oliver e p. 214, 215. Manley 5 we of the rebel · 
kon, p. 271. 
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country, without any guide; inſomuch, that numbers of men 


and horſes, through ee e of heat, and want of 


water, were deſtroyed. | | 
After four days march, the army came to the place where 


they might have been at firſt put on ſhore; but by that time the 
enemy had drawn together the whole 1250 of the iſland, and 


had recovered from their firſt ſurprize. Colonel Buller, who 
had landed with his regiment near Hine river, and had orders 
to remain there till the army joined him, thought fit, on the 
coming of Cox the guide, to march away; and, for want of 
this guide, the general and his forces marched ten or twelve 
miles out of their road. Exaſperated with theſe diſappoint- 

ments, and the hardſhips they had undergone, the regiment of 
ſeamen, under the command of admiral Goodſon, mutinied 
firſt, and then the land-troops; ſo that the general had much 
ado to prevail on them, to. ford the river. At length co- 
lonel Buller and Cox the guide joined- them, and promiſed to 
conduct them to a place where they might be ſupplied with wa- 


ter; but the colonel taking the liberty of ſtraggling for the ſake 


of pillage, the Spaniards attacked him, and in one of theſe 
ſkirmiſhes Cox, their only guide, was killed ; yet the Spaniards 
were at laſt OG; and 1 within cannon-ſhot of the 
town J. 

In this diſtreſſed 8 4 cvunci] of war was 5 
wherein, after mature deliberation, it was reſolved to march 
to the harbour in the beſt manner they could, which with much 
difficulty they effected. There they ſtaid three or four days, 
to furniſh themſelves with proviſions, and other neceſſaries, and 
then with a ſingle mortar-piece, marched into the iſland again, 
to reduce the fort. The vanguard was commanded by adju- 
tant-general Jackſon, who as ſoon as he was attacked by the 
Spaniards, ran away, and his troops after him. The paſſage 
through the woods being very narrow, they preſſed on the ge- 
neral's regiment, who in vain endeavoured to ſtop them with 
their pikes. TUFF n diſordered e rd O 


Y Heath's 3 p. 370. | Davies? 's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 347. 
Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 271, 27a. The perfect politician, or the 5 
life and death of Oliver e p. 21 Ss 216, Buroher's naval ry . 
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regiment, , 


5 neral, though reduced to a very low condition, cauſed himſelf 
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regiment, which gave the enemy, who followed very eagerly; 
and afforded no quarter, great advantage; ſo that the major- 
general, and the braveſt of the officers, who, like Engliſhmen, 
preferred death before flight, ended their days here. At laſt, 
general Venables and vice-admiral Goodſon, at the head of 


their regiments, forced the run-aways into the wood, obliged the 


enemy to retire, and kept their own ground, notwithſtanding 
the fire from the fort was very warm. 

By this time the forces were ſo much fatigued and diſcouraged; 
that they could not be brought to play the mortar: The ge- 


to be led from place to place, to encourage them; till fainting 
at laſt, he was forced to leave the care of the attack to major. 
general Forteſcue, who did what he could to revive their ſpirits 
but to very little purpoſe. 


Soon after it was reſolved in a council of war, thit bace the 


enemy had fortified all the paſſes, and the whole army was in 
the ade diſtreſs for want of water, they ſhould march to a 
place where they were informed a ſupply of that, and other 
neceſſaries, had been put aſhore from the ſhips. In this march 
the ſoldiers followed their officers, till they found themſelves in 
danger, and then left them; inſomuch that the commillioners 
owned, by a letter wrote to the governor of Barbadoes, that; 

| had not the enemy been as fearful as their own men, they 
might in a few days have deſtroyed the whole army; and with: 
al, they let him know, that the troops who had occaſioned the 
greateſt diſorder, were thoſe of Barbadoes and St. Chriſto- 
pher's; inſomuch that they, the ſaid commiſſioners, who were 
Penn, Winſlow, and Buller, had reſolved to leave the place; 
and try what could be done againſt the iſland of Jamaica; Sucli 
Was the end of this expedition, after e been on fliore from 


| z Whitlocks's memotials, p. 627. Heath's chroniele, p. 311. Davies" 
hilt. of the rebellion, p. 348. Manley s hiſt, of the rebellion, p. 252, The 
berleet politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 217. Ludlov's 
memoirs, vol, ii. p- 495, 496. See colonel Daniel's relation of their defeat. See 
alſo a letter from Venables and Buller, to the protector, i in Thurloe 5 late Papers, 


Pol. iii. p. $04—508, 5 6 11. 
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the fourtegrith of April to the firſt of May, when this reſolu- 
ion of failing to Jamaica was taken. 

The army was accordingly in a little time bad; but the 
ſick and wounded men were left on the bare decks for eight 
and forty hours, without either meat, drink; or dreſſing, inſo- 


much that worms bred in their ſores: and even while they 


were on ſhore, the proviſions ſent to them were not watered, 

but candied with falt, notwithſtanding they had not water ſuffi- 
cient to quench their thirſt, Nay, after their misfortunes on 
ſhore, Venables averred, that Penn gave rear-admiral Blagge 
orders not to furniſh them with any more proviſions, of what 
kind ſoever ; ſo that they eat up all the dogs, aſſes, and horſes 
in the camp, and ſome of them ſuch things as were in them- 
ſelves poiſonous, of which about forty died. Before the forces 
were embarked, adjutant-general Jackſon was tried at a court- | 
martial, and not only ſentenced - to be caſhiered, and his ſword 
broken over his head, but to do the duty of a ſwabber, im 
keeping clean the e a puniſhment ſuitable to his 
notorious cowardice®, _ 

The deſcent on J. amaica Was betlel ed 15 that on 
Hiſpaniola; for immediately on their landing; which was on 
the third of May, General Venables inued his orders, that if 
any man ſhould be found attempting to run away, the next man 
to him ſhould put him to death; which, if he failed to do, , =D 
ſhould be liable to a court-martial*. The next day they at- 
tacked a fort; which they carried; and were then preparing ta 
ſtorm the town of St. Jagd, but this the Spaniſh inhabitants 
ien by a timely treaty z yet, before the general would 

ſten to any: e of N he inſiſted, that a certain 


a | Whitlocke's ati. _ FW -Clarendbo' hilt. of the rebellion, ok vi. 
p. 579. Bates's elencus motuum, part il. p. 409. Heath's chronicle, p. 32. 
Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 348. Sir Pati Warwick's metnoirs, p. 376. 


Burchet' s naval hiſt, p. 394. There are varioub relations of this unlucky buſſ» 


neſs in Mr. Seeretary Thurloe's collections: we {hall point out a few, for the 
eaſe of the inquiſitive reider, It appears; from a peruſal of the different pa- 
pers, that from the diſcord and animoſities which ſubſiſted through the whole 
expedition among the principal perſons concerned therein, it was impoſſible 
any ſucceſs ſhould have attended it; voy; tit. p. 365, 646, 650, 689, 754. 
> Burchet's naval hilt. p. $94) e E Heath's chroniele, p. 372. Bur- 
chet, p. 394. pe” 2 ans PEE 23 o0y 1 RF 
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Whitbocke's memorials, p. 629, 635. Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 34% 
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quantity of proviſions ſhould be ſent them daily, which was 


punctually performed; and this gave his ſoldiers ſtrength and 7 
ſpirits; and in a ſhort time their negociations ended in a com- if 
plete ſurrender of the iſland to the Engliſh, as appears by the c 
articles, which the reader may Ald at 28 825 in nn . our tl 
hiſtorians 4. | e 
General Venables finding himſelf in a very weak e 0 
deſired the conſent of the commiſſioners to open their ultimate 
inſtructions, to which, after mature deliberation, they yielded. 70 
In theſe he found he had power, in caſe of neceſſity, to reſign c 
his command, which he did accordingly to general Forteſcue; te 
upon this, admiral Penn followed his example, and delivered a 
up his charge to vice-admiral Goodſon, with whom he left a a0 
ſtout ſquadron of ſhips, and with the reſt of the fleet returned fe 
to England. In their paſſage home, they fell in with the Spa- C( 
niſh plate-fleet, in the gulf of Florida, but without attacking 1 
it; whether through want of will, or of instructions, at this 15 
diſtance, it is hard to determine. ra 
Immediately after the arrival of Penn and Felle which Ot 
was in the month of September 1655, they were both commit- Ul 
ted cloſe priſoners to the Tower, to ſatisfy the clamours of the 0 
people, who then (as it ofren es rv laid the greateſt blame * 
on 825 who leaſt deſerved tf, All that the protector 2777 25 P! 
d Cl $ hill. of the tebellida vol. vi. p. 579. Heath's clironicle, he 
p. 372. Batcs's clencus- motuum, part ii. p. 209. Manley's hiſt. of the rebel · fa. 
lion, p. 272. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 394. who reduces the articles of the pr 
capitulation to four, Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii, p. 568, 649, 674, 652, ch 
733. 755. See general Penn's acceunt to Oliver's council, of his voyage to the . 
| Weſt Indies, given the rzth of September, 1655, in Thurloe's ſtate papers, 18, 
vol. iv. p. 28. e Heath's chronicle, p. 376. Burchet's naval hilt. | 
p. 395. See the commiſſion to Forteſcue, appointing him commander in chief g 
of the forces, ſigned by Peun. See the like to Goodſon; together with a long for 
paper of inſtructions, appointing him admirat of the firet. See Penn's letter Fe 
to the protector, on his arrival at Spithead, in Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii, Th 


p. 1 f Clarendou's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p-. 580. 


The perfect pektician, or the life and death of Oliver Crom well, p. 219% 
Ludlow, in his memoirs, vol. ii. p. 496. ſays, Penn was committed to the 
Tower, and Venables coofined to his lodging, his diſtemper excuſing him from a 
ſtricter impriſonment. | Ste ſecretary Thurloe's letter to Henry Cromwell, 
dated the 25th of fe 16 $$, in the fourth volume of his 8585 papers, 
e 5 

; £200 
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on was, that they ſhould confeſs their faults, in leaving their 
reſpective charges; and he promiſed to releaſe them upon their 
ſabmiſſion. This Penn quickly did, and was accordingly diſ- 
charged; but Venables abſolutely refuſed it, always inſiſting 
that he had committed no fault, fince, in caſe of inability to 


command s. 

His memory has hoop. very + hardly treated, I think with little 
reaſon ;. for as to what is ſaid of his ſuffering the Spaniards to 
carry off their effects from the city of St. Jago to the moun- 
tains, and thereby defrauding the ſoldiers of their plunder, it 
appears to be a groſs calumny, for ſeveral reaſons b. For firit, 
admitting the fact to be true, that they did carry. off their ef- 
 feQts, this could prove no loſs to the ſoldiers, but quite the 
contrary; ſince, if they had now fallen into their. hands, the 


were ſo far from being diſſatisſied with his conduct, that they 
procure redreſs; which he did, as far as was in his power i. 
he was a confident and creature of CromwelPs; which is ſo 


far from being true, that the very contrary is certain. The 


is, the fault 10 in the aaa ſcheme, which was not either 


* See 5 Penn? 5 lanes to Ames Thurloe;/ FRO "Wk his ardent deſire 


ceedings in the Weſt Indies, dated Swiftſure, Spithead, September 3, 1655. 


p. 306. iges general Venables $ letter to the protector, dated aboard 


Life of Dr. Berwick, p. 184, 5 _ 


The reaſon of his being firſt aſperſed was, a perſuaſion has 


protector hated, and was jealous of him, and conferred on him 
this command merely to get him out of his way*. The truth 


for leave to come to London, to render the protector an account of his pro - 


Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iv. p. 6, 117, 177. Burchet's raval hiſt. p. 39s, 
Whitlocke*s memorials, p. 629. © Britiſh empire in America, vol, il. 


execute his 8885 his inſtructions Ne him to reſign his 


commiſſioners would have ſeized them for the proteQor's uſe, 
in purſuance of the order before- mentioned. Next, the gene- 
ral could do nothing in this reſpect, without the conſent of the 
other commiſſioners; and laſtly, it appears by the moſt authen- 

tic account we have of this affair, that the officers and ſoldiers 


relied upon him to repreſent their grievances at home, and to | | 


Fd 


the Marſton- moor, ia Portſmouth road, Sept. 9, 1665, in Thurloe's ſtate pa- 
pers, vel. iv. p. 21. See his letter to ſecretary Thurloe, p. 22. All theſe 
facts the reader will find in the copious account of this voyage in Burchet. 

* Clarzndon's hiſt, of the rebellion, vel. vi. p- 576. Ln Os p. 365. 
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more or leſs, than to have raiſed a large ſupply for his own 


empty coffers from this expedition. This induced him to tie 
the commiſſioners down, to hinder the ſoldiers from keeping 
their plunder, upon pain of death; and their inſiſting upon 
this, had like to haye been the ruin of the whole undertaking!, 
The reader muſt diſcern the juſtice of theſe remarks, from the 


facts before laid down, which are indiſputable ; and, as to ſpeak 


truth freely, and give men's characters impartially, ought to be 


the ſtudy of an hiſtorian, I hope this pill N me for inſiſt- 
ing ſo long on this head. 


Admiral Blake's fleet n all this time in the Mediter- 


ranean, and was now in the road to Cadiz, where he received 
phe greateſt civilities from the Spaniards, 4 and lived on the beſt 


enen 


Jamaica, Crowell; to the beſt If his power, nee con- 


cealed his deſign to make war upon them. When this was 


known, the Spaniards declared immediately againſt him, and 
ſeized the effects of all the Engliſh merchants in their domi- 
nions, to an immenſe value; an incident which ſeems not to 
have been ſufficiently rde by thoſe who cry up the pro- 
teftor” 8 conduct ſo W m,: "This 0 as we 19797 before ob- 


-.q The reader will find. theſe facts fully 1 8 in the yarious lars) we hav 


"referred him to, in the third and fourth volumes of ſecretary Thurloe's ſtate 
| Papers. Burchet' s naval hiſtory, P- 391. | m Heath's chronicle, 


p. 366, 37a, 377. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 609, 62.9. Coke's detection, 


vol. ii, p. 52. Thur loc's ſtate papers, vol. iv. p. 19, 20, 27, 24, 48, 9. 


gee the petition and remonſtrance of the Engliſh merchants to the protector. 
The Spaniards are reported to haye ſeized fourſcore fail of ſhips, and maney, 
and effects, to the value of a million ſterling. We are told by Ludlow, in bis 


| memoirs, vol. it. p. 494. that the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Don Alonzo de Carde- 


nas, then reſidin in England, having received intelligence that rhe fleet under 
Penn and Venables was ; certainly gone to the Weſt Indies, and that the ſtorm 
was like to fall upos ſome of. his maſter” 8 territories, made application to 
Cromwell, to know whether he had any Juſt ground of complaint againſt the 
king his maſter ; and if ſo, that he was ready to give him all poſſible ſatisfac - 


tion. Cromwell demanded a liberty to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 
the repeal of the laws of the inquiſition. To which the ambaſſador replied, 


that his maſter had but two eyes, and that he would have him to put them both 


out at once. That the goods of the Engliſh merchants in Spain were ſeized for 


want of timely notice to withdraw their effects; and that major Walters, and 
others concerned with bim , loſt thirty thouſand pounds, that were due to them 
from | his Catholic majeſty, for the ES ara of Iriſh ſoldiers ighp the Spe- 


110 ſervice. 
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ferved, was, at the bottom, undertaken for his own advantage, 


i from a proſpect of ſupplying his coffers with money, without 
ng putting him under the neceſſity of calling parliaments a. It is 
on true, that in public declarations, he talked much of his regard 
;1, to trade, and his concern for the freedom of navigation; and 
he no doubt he was ſincere in this, ſo far as it was conſiſtent with 
ak his own power, and not a jot beyond it, otherwiſe he would 
be have conſidered the profits of our national trade with Spain, 
NY which were at that time very great, the French having never 

| interfered, and the Dutch being utterly diſliked by the Spani- 
er- ards. At leaſt he ſhould have taken care, by ſome timely 
ved hint, to enable ſo great a body as the merchants trading to 
deft Spain then were, to have withdrawn their effects; and the ne- 
at glect of this was not the effect of any inattention, a thing impoſ- 
on- ſible while Thurloe had the management of his affairs, hut the 
Was pure conſequence of public intereſt claſhing with his private 
and views; and therefore, throughout the whole tranſaction, > "He 
mi- appears to have been a great politician, but no patriot. I fay 
t to nothing as to his breach of the law of nations, in attacking the 
pro- Spaniards, without any previous declaration; becauſe, in the 
ob- firſt place, this was not very inconfiſtent with the principles on 
= which his government was founded; and next, the Spaniards | 
have had brake through all rules of true policy, as well as deco- 
| ate 
1 rum, in acknowledging and courting. him as they did; and 
Aion, therefore felt _ Wars W the Juſt cy of thoir own refine. 
„ 75. ments. 
eehor, When nothing Taethey was to be obtained by dn bis 
7 1 intentions, the protector ſent Mr. Montague with a ſmall ſqua- 
Carde- dron of men of war into the Mediterranean, to join Blake, 
under and to carry him freſh inſtructions; the principal of which was 
5 0 to block up the port of Cadiz, in which there was a fleet of 
nſt the forty ſail, intended to ſecure the flotaz and, at the ſame time 
tisfac the ſailing of this fleet was prevented, the Engliſh were to uſe 
io their utmoſt diligence to hinder the flota from coming in, with- 
5 ah out rain in the riches that ch on board e. Blake muy 
a 6 87 Bates 8 'biſtory 4 the tfoukles i in England, part ii, p. . e aig 0 FRE: 5 
o them rendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 586. Heath's chronicle, p. 38r, 
he Spe Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 351. Manley's hiſt, of the rebellion, p. 274. 


hure s ſtate papers, vol. iy. * 100, 107, Jae 443, 1 6 
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Montague cried their orders with equal/ ſkill and induſtry, 
taking care to obtain a ſupply of freſh proviſions and water, ay 
often as they had occaſion, from the Portugal coaſt. Thither 
for that purpoſe they had: ſailed with the greateſt part of the 
flect, when the ſquadron from the Indies. approached Cadiz, 
Rear-admiral Stayner, with ſeven frigates, plied to and fro, till 
theſe eight large ſhips were in view, which he preſently knew 
to be what they really were; whereas they took his veſſels, be. 
cauſe they lay very low in the water, for fiſhermen. This gave 
him an opportunity of coming up with and fighting them, though 


the weather hindered four of his frigates from acting. Vet 


with the Speaker, the Bridgewater, and the Plymouth, he did 
his buſineſs; and, after an obſtinate engagement, ſunk two, run 
two more a- ground, and took two of the: e pee ſo . 
two only eſcaped v. 7 8 5 a 


In one of thoſe that were + ee was 0 marquis of 


Badajox, of the family of Lopez, who had been governor of 
Peru for the king of Spain, and periſned miſerably, with the 
marchioneſs his wife, and their daughter; the eldeſt ſon and 
his brother were ſaved, and brought ſafe to the generals with 


this prize, wherein were two millions of pieces of eight; and 
as much there was in one of them that was ſunk. The admiral 


who carried the flag, (for concealing the richeſt ſhip), with the 


Portugal prize, recovered the ſhore. Soon after, general Mon- 


tague, with the young marquis of Badajox, and part of the 
fleet to eſcort the lilver, returned into England, delivered'the 
| bullion into the mint; and, upon his-earneſt interpoſition, the 
young marquis was ſet at liberty 9. 1 * a eee 
e 5 „„ 1 53 ooh 


v geen, ubi VR Davies 8 kiſtory. of the civil, wars, p. 332. Lud - 
Bates's clencus motuum, part iii. page 112. 


 low's memoirs, vol. ii. p. $60. 
Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, page 353, Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, 


P. 275. Captain Richard Stayner's relation of this action, in a letter addreſſ:d | 


to the generals of the fleet. The letters of the generals Blake and Montague 
to the N and that of the. laſt mentioned admiral to ſecretary Thur: 


e 


q In the tens before ae to, the deloribla fate of this illuſtribus 


family is painted in very moving terms; and the reader, perhaps, will not be 


diſpleaſed to learn from them ſome particulars, The marchioneſs and her eldeſt | 


daughter, a young lady of fifteen years of age, who was to have eſpouſed the 
fon or wy duke of Medina-Celi, ſceing the veſſel in ne were my terrified 
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with 5 narrative to be read thereon, was appointed by the 


Ag parliament, who iflued their declaration of war againſt Spain”. 

er The protector took a great deal of care of his new conqueſt, 
Le Jamaica; and witbin a very ſhort time after the return of Penn 
2. and Venables, ſent a conſiderable ſupply thither, and a ſqua- 
ill dron of men of war. Theſe troops were commanded by co- 
W lonel Humphreys, but major Sedgwick went with him, and had 
Je | a commiſſion to be governor of the iſland *. When they came 
Ve thither, they found things in a much better poſture than they 
gh expected. Colonel Doily, to whom Forteſcue, on account of 


fickneſs, had reſigned his command, was a perſon ſo indefati- 
gable, that he had ſubdued all the oppoſition he met with, and 
driven the Spaniards out of the ifland, notwithſtanding they 
had fortified themſelves in two or three places very ſtrongly, and 
had been abundantly vs teri with artillery and ammunition þ 
from Cuba f. 
It is eafy to account for the different behaviour of theſe men 
here, and at eee They fought there for the 92 . 


that they fell lens] in a. 43 and were urns, The vice-roy, bir 8 
had opportunity ſufficient to have eſcaped ; but when he ſaw his lady and 


ural | daughter, whom he ved exceedingly, in that dreadful ſituation, unable to 
the ſurvive their loſs, he ſaid, he would die where they died; and tenderly em- 
Ion bracing the former, periſhed with them, together with one of their ſons. Two 


ſons, and three daughters, one of the latter an infant of twelve months old, 


the with ninety other perſons, the wretched remains of this ſcene of horror and 
the ruin, were faved. General Montague is very copious in his praiſes of the 
the young marquis, whom he deſcribes as a moſt ingenious, learned, and accom- 


pliſhed youth of about ſixteen, Soon after their arrival in England, this young 
nobleman and his brother were brought from Chelſea, where they reſided, and 
preſented to the protector at Whitehall, who treated them with great kindneſs | 


and generofity, and in a ſhort Tpeee, as we have before anden, ſet them at 
liberty. 


ring, 
with 


Lad | 


112. r Whitlocke's-1 1 p. __ OS we find, . th 1 alſo of | 
ellion, the parliament, by the ſpeaker, were, in purſuance of their reſolution, given 
drefſ:d to general Montague, for his great ſervices done to the cormonweelth by ſea, 


ntague 
Thur: 
Fa «+ 44.3 


on bis taking his ſeat in the houſe. 2 Charendon's hiſtory of hs” 
reh:Ition, vol. vi. p. 580. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 627. Heath's chro- 
| | nicle, p. 377% Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 348. Manley's hiſtory 
aftrivus |} 


of the rebellion, p. 274. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 532. See the pro- 
not be tecdor's proclamation, inviting merchants and others to ſettle in the iſland, in 
r eldeſt Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii. P- 783. I Britiſh empire iu America, 


ſed the vel. ii. p. 308. 
terrified 


_ that, others, 


baven of Cadiz, and in the Straits, till the month of April 16 575 
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others, but at this time for their own. They were chen utterly 
unacquainted with the climate, and fo leſs able to bear i it; where. 
as they were in ſome meaſure ſeaſoned to it: yet this Colonel 
Dolly, who did fo much for the colony, was to be removed at 
all events from the government; becauſe he had been formerly 
a cavalier. Sedgwick, however, who was to have been his ſuc- 
ceſſor, quickly died, and ſo did Forteſcue; and Humphreys, 
according to his orders, returned home with a ſmall fleet *, 
Upon this the protector diſpatehed another thoufand men from 
Scotland, with one Colonel Brayne, who was to take the go- 
vernment out of Colonel Doily's hands; but he likewife > dying, 
almoſt as ſoon as he ſet his foot on the iflaud, Doily ſtill conti. 
nued in the exerciſe of his authority, and with great {kill and in- 
tegrity managed all things there to the time of the Reſtoration; 
and then Jamaica was become, through his care and vigilance, 
a very conſiderable, and, for the time it had been ſettled, a very 
populous plantation: . | 3 
We are now to return to the W of the fleet | in the 
| Mediterranean. Admiral Blake continued to cruize before the 


and having then information of another plate-fleet, which Had 
put into the haven of Santa- cruz in the iſland of Teneriff, he im- 
mediately ſailed thither, and arrived before the town the 2oth of 
April. Here he found the flota, conſiſting of {x galleons very 
richly laden, and ten other veſſels. The latter lay within the 
port, with a ſtrong barticado before them; the galleons without 
the boom, becauſe, they drew too much water to ly within it: 
The port itſelf was ſtrongly fortified, having on the north a large 
caſtle well ſupplied with artillery, and ſeven forts united by a 
line of communication, well lined with muſketeers. The Spaniſh 
governor thought the place ſo ſecure, and his own diſpoſitions 
ſo well made, that when the maſter of a Dutch ſhip defired 
leave to fail, becauſe he e Blake would proſently.: at· 


t Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 533. Britiſh empire = 1 nk i 
p. 309, 310. u Ludlow's memoirs, vol ii. p. $57. See the whole of thelc 
tranſactions in a treatiſe intitled, Jamaica viewed, with all. the ports, harbours 
&c. by E. H. i. e. Edmund Hickeringbill, London, 1661, 8yo, _ Ch. 
rendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 60. Davies's hiſtory of the civil 
wars, p. 357. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, Pp. 383. 
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tack the ſhips in the harbour, the Spaniard anſwered tartly, 
„Get you gone, if you will, and let Blake come, if he dares *.“ 
The admiral, after viewing the enemy's preparations; called a 
council of war, wherein it was reſolved to attempt deſtroying the 6 
enemy's ſhips; for it was impoſſible to bring them 6ft : and to 
this end he ſent captain Stayner with a ſquadron to attack them, 
who ſoon forced his paſſage into the bay, while other frigates 
played on the forts and line; and hindered them from giving the 
ſhips much diſturbance. Stayner's ſquadron was quickly ſup- 
ported by Blake with the whole fleet, who boarded the Spaniſh 
galleons, and in a few hours made himſelf maſter of them all, 
and then ſet them on fire; ſo that the whole Spaniſh fleet was 
' burnt down to the water's edge, except two ſhips which ſunk 
outtight z and then, the wind veering to 8. W. he paſſed with 
his fleet ſafe out of the port again, loſing in this dangerous at- 
tempt no more than forty-eight men killed, and having about 
120 wounded 7. It was without queſtion the boldeſt undertaking 
of its kind that had ever been performed, and the Spaniards, 
who are romantic enough in their own conduct, were ſo much 
aſtoniſhed at his, that they quite loſt their ſpirits, and thence- 
forward never SO . ſafe either n numbers or 
fortifications “. 
When the protector bad the news of this FRA ſucceſs, he 
immediately ſent it by his ſecretary Thurloe to the parliament 
then fitting; and they, on hearing the particulars, ordered a day 
to be ſet apart for a thankſgiving, a ring of the value of 500 
pounds to the general as a teſtimony of his country's gratitude, 
a preſent of 100 to the captain who brought the news, and their 
thanks to all the officers and ſoldiers concerned in the * . 


* Heath's chtos. p. 39. Bates 's elencüs ch. part TA p. 227. Man- 
ley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 274, 275.4 The perfect politician, or the life 
and actions of Oliver Cromwell, p. 228, zap. See the letter of Thomas May- 
nard, Eſq; the Engliſh conſul at Liſbon, to Mr, Secretary. Thurloe, acquainting | 
him with the news of this great victory, dated the 6th of June, 1657, in Thur- - 
| Joe's ſtate papers, vol, vi. p 3. Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 601, Heath's c 
chronicle, p. 492. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 357+ Sir Philip War- 
wiek's memoirs, Bates, Echard, Kennet, Rapin. 22 Heath's cbronicle, - 
| Þ. 392. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 661, The perfect politician, or the life and 
death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 321, See the protector's letter to general Blake up- 
on this occaſion, dated RING, To" * 16555 in Thuloe s ſtate papers, vol. 
vi. p. 342. 
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Captain Richard Stayner, returning ſoon after, was knighted by 
the protector d: nor was it long before Blake and the fleet re- 


turned, which put an end to the Spaniſh war by ſea; for the ; 


protector had lately entered into a cloſer conjunction with 
France, and, in conſequence thereof, ſent over a body of land- 
forces into Flanders, where they aſſiſted in taking the fortreſs 
and port of Dunkirk, which was delivered into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who kept it till after the Reſtoration e. 


There had been for ſome years a very ſharp war carried on in 


the north between the kings of Sweden and Denmark, which in 


its confequences was like to affect the reſt of Europe, eſpecially 
the maritime powers d. The Dutch ſaw that their trade to the 
Baltic would be ruined if the king of Sweden prevailed, who 


was now become the ſuperior both by land and ſea; they there- 


fore reſolved to fend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the 8 which 


they did, and thereby ſaved Copenhagen. In England it was 


judged to be of no leſs conſequence to ſuccour the Swedes; yet 
it was not thought proper to avow the deſign, as the Dutch had 
done, and therefore Sir George Ayſcue, who was drawn out of 
| his retirement to command upon this occaſion, had orders to ac- 
cept a commiſſion as admiral from the king of Sweden, which 
would have enabled him to act more effectually for his , 
than the Dutch did in favour of their allies. 85 

This was in the year 1658; but it was ſo late in the fk, 
that the ſquadron w was not able to reach Copenhagen forthe i ice f. 


8 Heath's Anas; p. 392. „ ie clays he) 4 580 that foe from a ow 


: 1 nor did his merit miſs it. See the lift of Oliver's lords, baronets, and 
knights, at the end of the perfect politician, or life and death of Oliver Cromwell, 
p. 263. © Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 640, 644. Lud- 
low's memoirs, vol. ii, p. 560, 562, 671. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 665, 673, 


674. Thviloe's ſtate papers, vol. vi. p. 33, 63, $7, 337+ vol, vii. bp, 151, 


1 155, 156, 160, 169, 173, Memoires de Montglat, tom. iv. p. 174—179, Me- 

moites pcur ſervir a V'hiſtoire d' Anne d' Autfiche, par madame de Morteville, 
tome v. p. 267271. edit. 1950, Quiney hiſtoĩre militaire de Louis XIV. tome i. 
p. 233—236, 4d  Whitlocke's memorials, p. 665, Heath's chronicle, p. 397. 
Bates's elentus motuum, part ii, p. 228, 229. Baſnage annales des provinces 
unies, tome i, p. 383, Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii, liv. xiti, Neu- 
ville hiftoire de Hollande, tome Hi. liv. 11. 1 Baſnage annales des pro- 
| vinces unies, tome i. P+ 521. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome j. liv. 
13. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iji, liv, zz, f Heath's chronicle, p. 


416, Thurloe's mow pars 152 vii, b 412, 509, $19, $513, $28, 52 $541, 550, 
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All expeditions by ſea are liable to great uncertainty, even 
when planned with the greateſt ſkill. The protector and his 
council projected this. Sir George Ayſcue went in a Swediſh 
ſhip with a number of gallant officers attached to him, and re- 
ſolved to follow his fortunes ; but the Engliſh ſquadron was 
commanded by vice-admiral Goodſon, who was to act in con- 
junction with Sir George, when he publiſhed his Swediſh com- | 
miſſion. But, this fleet being long retarded by contrary winds, 
the protector died in the mean time. However, Richard, pur- 
ſuing his father's ſcheme, had ſent it; and on account of the ice, 
as is before mentioned, this fleet returned again to England, 
without effecting any thing, to the great joy of the Danes and 
the Dutch. This diſappointment, joined to the many difficulties 
ariſen upon the demiſe of Oliver, it was generally conceived that 
the Engliſh would have meddled no farther in this affair 2. It 
proved otherwiſe, however; for a ſtout fleet was fitted out, and 
ſent into the Baltic under the command of admiral Montague, 
who had acquired a great reputation by ſerving in conjunction 
with Blake. He had, beſides his commiſſion of admiral, ano- 
ther, whereby he was joined i in the negociation in the north with 
the ambaſſadors Sidney and Honeywood®. He arrived at Co- 
penhagen, and managed his affairs with great dexterity; for he 
| avoided coming to blows, that he might not begin anew Dutch 
war, compelled the king of Sweden, by talking to him in a pro- 
per ſtyle, to think of peace, to which he was otherwiſe. very 
little inclined, and while he did all this, and executed effectual- 
ly the duties of thoſe high offices with which he was intruſted, 
he entertained a ſecret correſpondence with the king, and dif- | 
poſed all things on board the fleet for his ſervice i. 
When meaſures were concerted for Sir George Booth's riſing, 
which was the laſt attempt made in favour of his majeſty before 
his reſtoration, notice 2 it was given to POIs Montague at 


s ſBaſnage annales des provinces * tome nn 5 Clarendon's 
hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 656, 730. Heath's cbronicle, p. 416. Thur 
Joe's ſtate papers, vol. vii. p 626, 636. zee general Montague's letters | 
to the kings of Sweden and Denmark, as alfa to the Dutch admiral Opdam, ' See 
his letter to ſecretary Thurloe. See the protector Richard Cromwell's letter to 
general Montague in Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. vii. p. 644, 651, 666. N 

locke's memor. als, P- 700. Heath's TI p. 416. 
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Copenhagen, who inſtantly reſolved to return to England, Hig 
fellow-ambaſſadors, who were very able men, and very hearty 
_ republicans, had by this time gained ſome intelligence of his in- 
tercourſe with the king, and therefore intended to have ſeized 
him in caſe he came aſhore k. He was wiſe enough never 
to put it in their power, and took care alſo to run no riſk in 
returning without orders; for having called a council of war, he 
complained to them that proviſions grew ſhort, and that it would 
be a very difficult thing to ſupply themſelves in that part of the 
world, there being a Dutch fleet there at the ſame time. Upon 
this it was unanimouſly reſolved to fail home immediately; and 
this reſolution was no ſooner taken, than the admiral weighed 
anchor, and returned to 1 , vp opportunely,: and very 
unexpeQedly. 
On his arrival he found things in quite acer Grenchen than 
he expected, Sir George Booth had been defeated and taken 
priſoner, and the old parliament was again reſtored; ſo that 
admiral Montague, though he had forty fail of ſtout ſhips under 
his command, and the ſeamen much at his devotion, yet thought 
it ſafeſt to leave the fleet, and to come up freely and give an 
account ef his conduct to the parliament; which he did in Sep- 
i tember 165 9s and was afterwards allowed to retire to his houſe 
in the country®. The command of the fleet was then intruſted 
with admiral Tar Bite who continued i in the channel with a lar- 
ger ſquadron of ſhips than ordinary, till general Monk came ovt 
of Scotland n. As ſoon as the deſigns of that great man began 
to ripen, he propoſed that Montague ſhould be recalled, and re- 
| reſtored to the command of the navy; which was accordingly 


done, and the fuproins 197 in maritime unit veſted in n bim 
and Monke. 4 | | 


3 - Clareadon* 5 hiſtory of the . vol, vi. p. e 6 1 Clarendon, 
| ibid. Heath's chronicle, p. 426. See Algernon Sydney's letter to the council of 
Hate, gated Copenhagen, August 6s 1659, complaining bitterly « of the general's 
5 failing without his concurrence and that of his colleagues. 7 Clatendon, 

vol. vi. p. 732. Manley's hiftory of the rebellion, p. 282. Heath's chronicle, p. 
5 476. WP. Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 728, Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 666. Wbit 
| locke s memorials, p. 690. A perfect diurnal of every day's proceedings in parlia- 
ment, London, 1659, 4t", No. 1. p. 3. 0 Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 729. 
| Hear h's chronicle, p. 439. Whitlocke' 8 memoriale, p. 697, Ludlow's memoirs, 

yol, 1 P. . Gumble' elite of Monk, p. 264. 1 5 : 
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- Admiral Montague went inſtantly to his command, and was 
not a little ſurprized to find that Lawſon and the reſt of the of- 
ficers were much better inclined to the intended change than he 
expected; and therefore he did not much diſſemble either his 
inclinations or intentions. On the fourth of April 1660, he re- 
ceived his Majeſty's letter, and cauſed it to be read publicly in 
the fleet; immediately after which, without waiting for the par- 


liament's orders, he failed for Holland, and ſent an officer to 
the Hague, to inform the wy that he was ae to receive 


bim v. 


We have As eln Aa into 1 0 run 3 


the naval tranſactions of this memorable period, and have now 
only the lives of the moſt eminent ſeamen who flouriſhed there- 


in to employ our care. But, previous to this, it, may not be 
improper to obſerve, that it was wholly owing to the unanimity 


of our ſailors, and their generous diſregard to domeſtic broils, 


that we obtained ſo many glorious victories at ſea, and ſpread 


the terror of the Engliſh name abroad, when the Englith na- 


tion at home was on the brink of deſtruction ; that the parlia- 
ment followed the king's ſteps exactly, in claiming the honour 


of the flag, aſſerting the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and looking 


with a jealous eye on the encroachments of the French and 
Dutch; that in all our naval expeditions we came off with ho- 


nour, and moſtly with victory; whereas, in conjunct expedi · 
tions, wherein land were joined with ſea forces, we were leſs 


fortunate; that our readineſs in protecting trade, and reſolution 
to revenge ny inſults « on our honour, cantributed not a little to 


p See the king $ Biber to the generals of the navy at fea, together with bis Ma- 
jeſty's declaration to the captains, commanders, and ſeamen belonging to the 


flect, Ic. London, 1660, qto. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 
768. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 701. Sir Philip Warwick” s memoirs, p. 435. 
Heath's chronicle, p. 446, In the minutes of the journal of admiral Montague, 


afterwards earl of Sandwich, printed in Kennet's chronicle; p. 144. that noble 
perſon tells us, that Sir John Grenville came on board the Naſeby, on Thurſday, May 


the tenth, about ten of the clock at night, with a meſſage from general Monk, that 


the king's friends jndged his Majeſty's preſent repair to London was abiclificty* ne- 


ceſſary; and therefore deſired him to ſail, and waft the king over, which he pro- 
miſed to do; and ſent Sir John over in the Speaker, to affure the king the fleet 
ſhould attend him, which it nccerding)y did, the admiral ſailing for tte Dutch coalt 
the n ys 
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war, and moſt of our manufactures ruined. 


have agreed to give the firſt rank to one who brought no other 


the command of the Engliſh fleet; and yet ſoon became the 


H* deſcent was very honourable, the family from which 


pariſh of Spaxton in Somerſetſhire t. Mr. Humphry Blake, his 
father, was a Spaniſh merchant, and having acquired a conſi- 


born inthe month of Auguſt 1598, and, during his father's life- 
time, was educated at a free ſchool in Bridgewater :. He af- 
terwards removed to Oxford, where he was firſt a member of 


 wick's memoirs. * Woud's faſti Oxon, vol, i; col. 203. Lives, Britih 
and foreign, vol. ii. p. 75. ® Wood, ubi ſupra,  *@:Livey 
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the extending our commerce, and raiſing our reputation; laſtly, 
that theſe advantages were all the nation had to balance a mul. · 
titude of misfortunes, our country being haraſſed and deſtroyed 


by contending parties, our induſtry diſcouraged by ſo __ a 


On the other hand, the iniquitous oppreſſions, the hypocri. 
tical diſſimulations, the ſcandalous outrages on our moſt excel. 
lent conſtitution, were ſo notorious, that we muſt have become 
very deſpicable in the eyes of our neighbours, but for the cou. 
rage and conduct of our ſeamen a. Amongſt whom, all parties 


qualities than good ſenſe, and a bold ſpirit, when he aſſumed 
ableſt ſailor in it, and as ſuch claims our firſt regard. 


MEMOIRS or Apmirar BLAKE. 
he ſprung having been long ſettled at Plansfield, in the 


derable fortune for the times in which he lived, bought a ſmall 
eſtate in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, where his family 
Had been long ſettled. He had ſeveral children, of whom the 
eldeſt was Robert, whoſe life we are now to write. He was 


St. Alban's-ball, and next of Wadham- college. After taking 
a degree, and meeting with more than one diſappointment in his 
endeavours to obtain academical preferment, he left the univer · 
ſity, when he had Raid there ſeven years *. 


15 0 See the concluſion 5 of | Bands be 5 kiftory, and; of Sir Philip War- 


Eugliſh and foreign, vol. ii. Lord Clarendon's hiflory of the rebellion, vol, vi. p. 
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During his reſidence in that ſeat of the muſes, he ſufficiently 


uſually grave, and in appearance moroſe; but inclined -in an 
evening, and with particular friends, to be very chearful, though 
| fill with a tincture of ſeverity, which diſpoſed him to bear hard 
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8. on the pride of courtiers, and the power of churchmen; which, 
* as the noble hiſtorian well obſerves, rendered him very agree- 


was any ground-from this diſpoſition of his to conclude him a 


certain, that his reputation for probity, and his known averſion 
to perſecution, engaged the Puritans to promote his eleCtion as 
a burgeſs for ee, in the parliament which ſat in _ 
1640 *. 


any diſcovery therein of his talents as a ſenator ; and in the long 


the war broke out between the king and the parliament, he de- 
To clared for the latter, and took arms very early in their ſervice ; 
1 but where, and in what quality, is not very clear. However, 
the 
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nfi- 
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he ſhewed himſelf as able and active an officer as any in the ſer- 


nel Fiennes, who intruſted him with a little fort on the line, in 
for, on the 26th of July, when Prince Rupert attacked that im- 


articles, Mr. Blake ſtill held out his fort, and killed ſeveral of 
che king's forces. This exaſperated Prince Rupert to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he talked of hanging him, had not ſome friends in- 


War- 
Britih 
Lives, 
I. vi. p. 


Iſh and foreign, vol. it. p. 76. Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1640. 
p. 1111. EX ̃ Wood's faſti Oxon, vol. i. cot, 204. Bates's elencus mo- 


Cromwell, p. 420. 
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diſplayed his temper, which in reality was that of a humouriſt, 


able to the good- fellows in thoſe days; though whether there 


republican, is, I think, not eaſy to be determined", This is 


_ Thad; aſſembly was diſolved too early for Mr. Blake to make 


| parliament, which fat ſoon after, he loſt his en When 


he was very ſoon made a captain of dragoons, in which ſtation 

vice, and as ſuch was conſtantly employed upon all occaſions, 

where either boldneſs or dexterity were particularly requiſite *. 
In 1643 we find him at Briſtol, under the command of colo- 


which he firſt gave the world a proof of his military virtues; 


portant place, and the governor had agreed to ſurrender it upon 


terpoſed, and excuſed bim on bergan of his want of experience 
u « Cirendos- 5 . of as rebellion, vol. vi. p. * e D ber- | 


tuum, part if, p. 228, The perfect 1 or the life nod Cas of Oliver | 
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in war ; and at their req neſt, though not without m di 
culty, he was at laſt prevailed on to give up the fort ?. 
After this he ſerved in Somerſetſhire, under the command of 
Popham, who was governor of Lyme, to whoſe regiment Blake 
was lieutenant-colonel. © As he was much beloved in his coun. 


try, and as the greateſtpart of the regiment were Somerſetſhire 


men, he had ſo good an intelligence in thoſe. parts, that he, in 
conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, ſurprized "Taunton for the 
parliament, where he found ten pieces of cannon, and a great 


deal of ammunition z. In 1644, he was conſtituted governor of 


that place, which was of the utmoſt importance, being the only 


garriſon the parliament had in the weſt. The works about it 


were far from being ſtrong. He had no very numerous garri. 
ſon ; yet, by keeping a ſtrict diſcipline, and treating the townſ. 
men well, he made a ſhift to keep it, though no great care was 


taken to furniſh him with ſupplies, and notwithſtanding he was 
ſometimes beſieged, and often blocked up by the king's forces, 


At length general Goring came before the place with near 
ten thouſand men, and preſſed Blake fo cloſe, that he carried all 


the outworks, and actually took from him a part of the town, 


However, he held out the reſt of it and the caſtle with won- 


derful obſtinacy till relief came; for which extraordinary ſervice 
the parliament gave the garriſon a bounty of two thouſand 


pounds, and honoured colonel Blake with a preſent of five hun- 
dred pounds. All who have preſerved the memory of the ſig- 
nal events in that unhappy war, allow this to have been a fin- 


gularly gallant and ſoldier-like action *. 


Colonel Blake, in April 1646, ki wich a derkchaignt 
from his garriſon, and reduced Dunſter-caſtle, a ſeat belonging 
to the ancient family of Lutterel, the troops poſted therein ha- 
ving given great diſturbance to the country; which was the laſt 


r atchievement he peforined pony this warb. On the 


v Clerendan' $ hiſtory of the rebetiion; vol. vi. p. Gon . 2 Whitlocke' 


| memorials, p. 95. Ruſhworth's s collections, under the year 1644, p. 685, Lud- 
jow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 113. 


Ruſhworth's collections, under the 
year 1945, p · 28. Heath's chronicle, p. 76, 77, 81, Ludiow's memoirs, vol. i; 


pi. 135, 144, 151, 161. Whilocke's memorials, p. 107, 144, 146. 5 Heath's 


chronicle, p. 106. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 205. Davies 's * of the el 
wars, p. 187. Lu:low ; memoirs, vol. i, ps 25 
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n. twenty-folirth of December following, the parliament ordered 
| five hundred pounds to be paid him for diſbanding ſome forces. 
of WS When the parliament voted that no further addreſſes ſhould be 
ke made to the king Blake, as governor of Taunton, was prevail- 
in. [ ed upon to join in an addrefs of thanks to the houſe of com- 
ire WR mons, for having taken this ſtep. I ſay, prevailed upon; be- 
in cauſe this could never have Been agreeable to his own ſentiments 
the : if what the writer of his life tells us be true; that, when the 
cat king came to be tried; Blake difapproved that meaſure as bar- 
of 7 barous in itfelf, and illegal in its nature; infomuch that he was 
nly WW frequently heard to ſay, « He would as freely venture his life 
t it b & to ſave the king; as ever he did to ſerve the parliament,” 
rri- WM This expreſſion, however, we muſt attribute rather to the 
nf. ; generoſity of his temper, than to his political principles ; ſince, 
Was l after the king was murdered, he fell in roundly with the repub- 
was Wi lican party, and, next to Cromwell and Ireton, he was the 
es. ableſt and moſt ſucceſsful officer they had. One would wonder 
dear : | how ſo honeſt and difintereſted a perſon could take a ſhare in 
J all k ſuch meaſures as were certainly contrived by men of quite ano- 
vn. ; ther ſtamp; but it ſeems he fatisfied himſelf in all theſe chan- 
on- T ges with the integrity of his own purpoſe, of adhering, as far 
vice as he was able, to his country's intereſt, and exerting his ut- 
ſand moſt capacity to exalt her glory. Theſe, though noble qualifi- 
Lun- cations of themſelves, gave men of leſs honour, and more cun- 
ſig- ning, an opportunity of uſing his great abilities and undaunted 
ſin- courage for the furtherance of their own private views, with 
5 which he grew afterwards very uneaſy, and ſome ſay his diſcon- 
nent tent ſwelled ſo bigh, that it became at length a mortal diſeaſe. 
ging It is not eaſy to gueſs what induced the parliament to make 
' ba» choice of him, who had always ſerved as a horſe- officer, to take 
* lat ehe ſupreme command of the fleet. All our hiſtorians and me- 
the moir- writers are ſilent as to their motive; and therefore I hope 
os” the reader will excuſe me if T hazard a ech on this head. 
3 The parliament had lately taken upon themſelves the rank, 
ler the though not the title, of ſtates-general, and therefore might be 
wk inclined to 1 80 uſe of deputies for the direction both of fleets 
8 wil c Whitlocke's memorials, p. 237, 5 a Lives Engliſh and foreign, 
at | vel. ii. p. 87. | 5 F | 
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and armies, who were to judge in great des and to 3 obey. 


ed by fuch as were ſkilful in their profeſſion, either as ſeamen 
or ſoldiers ; for, in their judgment, to command was one thing, 
and to act e On the 12th of February 1648-9, he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners of the navy, and upon the 
21ſt an act paſſed, as we have elſewhere taken notice, appoint- 
ing him, in conjunction with Deane and Popham, to command 
the fleet. His firſt ſervice was driving Prince Rupert's fleet 
from the Iriſh coaſt, and then following him into the Mediter- 
ranean. This gave his maſters high ſatisfaction, both in reſpect 
fo his capacity and his fidelity in their ſervice, which they like- 
wife acknowledged very obligingly©. His conduct indeed was 


_ equally prudent and ſucceſsful ;, for it not only put an end to 
that kind of piratical war, which did ſo much damage to trade, 
but alſo ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Spaniards and Portugueze, 


as to prevent all thoſe diſputes which otherwiſe would have 
naturally happened on- the appearance of ſo new a power in 


Europe, as the commonwealth of England. 


In the month of February 1651, Blake, in 1 return home- 
wards, took a French man of war of forty guns; in reſpect to 
which action there happened ſome circumſtances that certainly 


deſerve to be particularly mentioned. The admiral commanded 
the captain on board him, and aſked him, if he was willing to 
lay down his ſword? He anſwered, he was not; upon which 


Blake generouſly bid him return to his ſhip, and fight it out as 


long as he was able. The captain took him at his word, fought 
him bravely for about two hours, and then ſubmitting, went 
again on board Blake's ſhip, firſt kiſſed and then preſented his 


ſword to the admiral upon his knees. This ſhip, with four 


more, the admiral ſent into England; and not long after arri- 
ving at Plymouth with his ſquadron, he there received the thanks 
of the parliament for his vigilance and valour in his ſtation, and 
was conftituted one of the lords wardens of the cinque Ports, as 

an additional mark of their eſteem and confidence f. 


In March following, colonel Blake, colonels Fophny 5 
Deane, or any two of them, were again appointed by act of 


85 e to be admirals and generals of the fleet for ws year 


e Whitlocke's memorials, p. 195 11 
p. 487, * Lives Englih ard forego, vol. ii, 5. 8 93. 
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enſuing, in which he reduced the iſlands of Scilly, Guernſey, 


and Jerſey to the obedience of the parliament and, as a new 
mark of honour, he was, on the 2 5th of November, elected one 


A of the council of ſtate. When the neceſſity of a Dutch war be- 
"Y came apparent, the parliament gave the higheſt teſtimony of their 
oF ſenſe of his merit, and of their entire confidence in his conduct, 
oe by conſtituting him, in March 1652, ſole general of the fleet for 
. nine months. But though I mention this as a proof that they 
& were apprehenſive of the war, yet, as I have faid elſewhere, 
_ there is no appearance of their judging a rupture to be ſo near 
Wy as it really was; otherwiſe they would certainly have ſent Blake 
to to ſea with a better fleets. We have already given a diſtinct 
le account of the firſt battle in the Downs, on the 19th of May, 
an 1652, excepting ſome circumſtances which relate to 9 and 5 
5 which were therefore reſerved for this place. 
s When he obſerved Van Tromp bore nearer his fleet than he 

| had any occaſion to do, he ſaluted him with two guns without 
> ball, to put him in mind of ftriking fail; upon which the Dutch- 
4 man, in contempt, fired on the contrary ſide. Blake fired a 
nly W {cond and a third gun, which Van Tromp anſwered with a 
1-4 Ml broadfide : the Engliſh admiral perceiving his intention to fight, 

t detached himſelf from the reſt of the fleet to treat with Van 
- Tromp upon that point of honour, and to prevent the effuſion 
_ of blood, and a national quarrel: when Blake approached | 

be nearer to Van Tromp, he and the reſt of his fleet, contrary to 

_ the law of nations (the Engliſh admiral coming with a deſign 
his to treat), fired on Blake with whole broadſides. The admiral 
ad was in his cabbin drinking with ſome officers, little expecting 
155 to be ſaluted, when the ſhot broke the windows of the ſhip, 
3 and ſhattered the ſtern, which put him into a vehement paſſion, 
2 ſo that curling his whiſkers, as he uſed to do whenever he was 
My angry, he commanded his men to anſwer the Dutch in their 
we kind, faying, when his heat was ſomewhat over, „ he took it 
= « very ill of Van Tromp that he ſhould take his ſhip for a 
8 of « bawdy-houſe, and break his windows.“ Blake ſingly ſuſtain- \\ 
5 ed the ſhock of the Dutch fleet for ſome W eil his own * 
rials, 8 Clarendon's 1 of 8. rebellion, wa: vi. p. 459. \ Whitlocke' s mema» 
k | rials, p. 525, Heath's chronicle, p. 314. Vie de Cromwell, vol. it. p. 254. 
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and the perde under major Bourne could join them; and 
then the engagement grew hot on both, and bloody on the ene- 
my's ſide, till night put an end e 
After this battle, Blake lay in the Downs for a conſiderable 
time, which he ſpent in repairing and augmenting bis fleet, and 
in detaching ſmall ſquadrons to cruize upon the enemy. About 
the beginning of June, finding he had force enough to under- 
take any ſervice, he cauſed a ſolemn faſt to be held on board 
| his ſhips, to implore the bleſſing « of God on their arms; and 
encouraged his ſeamen by the example « of his zeal on this occa- 
ſion, as much as he had ever done by his perſonal bravery in a 
time of action . In the ſpace of this month, he ſent forty 
rich prizes into the river, and ſo elſectually ruined the Dutch 
trade, and broke the ſpirits of ſuch as were appointed to ſup- 
port it, that moſt of their veſſels declined coming through the 
channel, even under conyoy ; chuſing rather to put into French 
ports, land their cargoes there, and afterwards tranſport on 
to Holland, by land or water, as they could x. 

In the beginning of July, finding Sir George Ayſcue 1 return- 
ed from Barbadoes, and a force ſufficient to guard the Downs, 
he reſolved to fail northwards, to execute a deſign he had long 
meditated, of deſtroying the herring-fiſhery, which he thought 
would bave put an immediate end to the war, by conyincing 
the Dutch of the folly of diſputing our ſovereignty i in our own 
Teas. This appears to have been the moſt judicious ſcheme Jaid 
down through the whole war; becauſe it tended to clear the 
ground of the quarrel, and to ſhew the Dutch their error in 
diſputing with a nation, who had it in their power to diſtreſs 
them at any time in the tendereſt part ; that which afforded 
a ſubſiſtence to many, and was the main ſource of wealth to 
all i. 

5 On the ſecond of * Blake bore away to 5 north, od 
quickly fell in with the Dutch fiſhing veſſels, which were there 
in great pub under the protection of twelve men of War, 
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Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol. ii, p. 99. 5 i Whitlocke's memorials, 
P+ 534. * Heiath's chronicle, p. 322, Vie de Cromwell, I Whi⸗ 


Jocke's memorials, p. 540. Heath's chronicle, p. 323. Kiſtoire de Hollagd par 
M. de la Neuville, tome iii. p. 66. 
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5 Blake attacked their convoy, and they, knowing the importance 


4 
A of their charge, and having taken on board a great ſupply of 
| freſh men from the veſſels under their care, fought bravely, 
le and ſold their freedom dearly ; but at laſt were every one taken, 
nd which left the fiſhery intirely at the admiral's mercy, who 
ut upon this occaſion ſnewed the rectitude of his heart, and the 
er b | ſolidity of his underſtanding ; for having firſt threatened thoſe 
ard WW buſſes with utter deſtruction, if ever they were found there 
ind again without leave, he afterwards freely permitted them to 
ca compleat their ladings, on their paying the TENTH herring, 
n a which was what King Charles demanded ; and where this Was 
Ity refuſed, he ſunk or drove away their ſhips w. | | | 
tch This moſt important ſervice is far from being properly treate 
ſup- ed by our own writers; but the Dutch, who felt the weight 
the of the blow, have ſet it in a true light. They acknowledge the 
nch fact, as I have ſtated it, in eyery eircumſtance, except the ta- 
nem bing the whole convoy, of which they tell us one ſhip.eicaped, 
nnd aſſign fo good a reaſon ſor it, that I am apt to think the 
urn- fact is true. The captain fled, fay they, as ſoon as he heard 
ns, i Blake was coming; but an ingenious author obſerves, that 
long Tromp's not following Blake time enough, was the ruin of their 
ught fiſhery. And though, ſays he, the herring-fiſhery may appear 
cing contemptible to ſtrangers, or to ſuch as do not reflect that com- 
own merce is, as it were, the ſoul of ſome ſtates; yet it is of infinite | 
laid conſequence in Holland, on account eſpecially of the vaſt num- 
r the ber of ſhips employed therein, which amount to more than 
or in three thouſand every year". Beſides, there are an incredible 
ſtrels multitude of people employed in ſeveral ſorts of works relating 
2rded to this fiſhing; inſomuch that Mr. de Witte, who computed 
th to the inhabitants of Holland at two millions and a half, thought 


that near half a million acquired a ſuſiſtence from their fiſnery v. 
If therefore the parliament had purſued Blake's ſcheme, and 
I had Rationed a tout a on 1 coaſt of een e 


, and 
there 

* 5 

| m Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. WP Davies $ "hiſtory 


of the civil wars, p. 329. Heath's chronicle, page 323. - Whitlocke, ubi ſu - 


« 348, 
Nn pra. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 264. ® Baſnage annales 


morials, 5 | 
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muſt have quickly ended this war on wad terms they bad chough 
fit to preſcribe. 

I muſt upon this occaſion take notice of the only cenſure] 
have met with on our admiral's conduct, as I find it reported 


by lieutenant-general Ludlow, who ſays, that ſome thought the 
_ releaſing the herring-buſſes, and ſuffering the ſeamen to return 


ſafely into Holland, was not to be juſtified ; becauſe, by the 


help of theſe veſſels, we might have been enabled to erect à 


fiſhery, and thereby have obtained ſome repatation for the da. 


mages ſuſtained from the Dutch, and by detaining their ma- 


riners, they muſt have been exceedingly weakened and diſtreſ. 


ſed v. There is, I muſt own, ſomething very plauſible in this 
objection; and yet, when it is thoroughly conſidered, I believe 
it will appear, that the admiral took the better courſe. He 


found moſt of theſe buſſes near harbours, into which they 


would have undoubtedly run, had he proceeded to extremities, 


The men on board theſe veſſels were between ſix and ſeven 


| thouſand. To have deſtroyed ſo many, would have been an 
act of great cruelty, and to have taken them, conſidering he 
had already above a thouſand priſoners, would, upon the whole, 
have proved but an imprudent ſtep; ſo that, conſidering him 


as a brave man, an Engliſhman, and a Chriſtian, one cannot 
well avoid commending him for ſo generous a behaviour towards 
enemies. The Dutch writers readily acknowledge his courteſy 
and magnanimity a, which I doubt not was approved by the 


parliament, who, however they came by their authority, uſed 
it with honour and moderation, and e ſet a Kang ex · 
ample to the officers they employed. 


His ſubſequent conduct during the Dutch war bas "Ee" . 
dy thoroughly accounted for, and therefore I ſhall only take no- 
tice here of the method our admiral took to keep the ſeamen | 
eaſy, notwithſtanding all the changes that happened in the 


government. He told them, it was his and their buſineſs to 


act faithfully in their reſpective ſtations, and to do their du- 


1 to may Sen e, en der er there might be in 


p Lodlow's memoirs, vol. i. pts ; This charge is 8 in columns 


roſtrata, p. 99. 4 Particularly Baſnage, tome i. p. 258, and the writer 
of Tromp's lite. | e | 
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the councils at home, and would often fay amongſt his officers, 
that ſtate-affairs were not their province, but that they were 
bound to keep foreigners from fooling ust. Theſe principles 
rendered him agreeable to all parties, and gained him ſo gene- 
rally the reputation of a patriot, that when Cromwell, in his new. 
model of a parliament, left the populous town. of Bridgewater. 
the choice of one repreſentative only, they very prudently fixed 
on their countryman Mr. Blake*, He was alſo very acceptable. . 
to the protector, though he was far enough from being his 
creature; Cromwell knew that he was by principle for a com- 
monwealth, and therefore choſe to employ him abroad as much 
28 poſſible, knowing that contributed to the ſafety of his govern=. 
ment, and that Blake's concern for the glory of England would 
influence him to do all, and even more than any other man 
could be excited to by views of intereſt and ambition: . a 
When he failed in 16 54 into the Mediterranean, he came in 5 
the month of December into the road of Cadiz, where he was | 
received with great reſpect and civility by the Spaniards, and in- 
deed by all nations as well as the Engliſh, who were then in 
W port. A Dutch admiral. would not wear his flag while the 
W Engliſh admiral was in the harbour; one of the victuallers at- 
tending his fleet, being ſeparated — the reſt, fell in with the 
French admiral and ſeven men of war near the Straits mouth. 
The captain of the victualling- loop was ordered on board the 
admiral, who inquired of him where Blake was, drank his health 
with five guns, and ſo wiſhed the captain a good voyage. The 
Algerines ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that they were wont to ſtop 
the Sallee rovers, and, in caſe they had any priſoners on board, 
took them out, and ſent them to Blake, i in hopes N of ob- 
taining his favour u. 
He failed from Cadiz to Malaga, and, hike he lay.i in * 
road, gave ſuch a teſtimony of heroic zeal for his country's ho- 
nour as was ſcarce ever e, Some of bis ſeamen, going 


r Davies's biſtory of the civil wars, p- 357. The per fe politician, or r the life | 
and death of Oliver Cromwell; p. 247. Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol, li, p. to 9. 
5 Heath's chronicle, p. 363. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 573. t Claren 
don's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. Nennt, 144 Whitlocke's memorials, | 
b. 609, Heath's chronicle, p. 366. Vie de Cromvell, vol. ii. p. 3% Lives 
Engliſh and * vol. it. p. 113, 14. 
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aſhoce, 


The prieſt who accompanied it highly reſented this, and put the 


returned on board, they complained of this ill uſage; and the 


ſend him. Upon this Blake ſent a ſecond meſſage, that he would 
not enter into the queſtion, who had power to ſend him; but 
that, if he was not ſent within three hours, he would infallibly 
burn the town about their ears. The inhabitants, to fave them 


haviour of the ſailors. Blake with much calmneſs and compoſure 


touched; but he blamed him for ſetting on a mob of Spaniards 


6. world Eno, that none but an n Ex GLISHMAN ſhould chaſtf: 


by captain Stayner, an incident of ſuch conſequence to Cromwell; 
that the ingenious Mr. Waller wrote a poem to perſuade him to 
lay hold of this opportunity, while the people were pleaſed witli 
the fight of ſo much Spaniſh bullion, to work on ther paſſions; 
and engage them to ſet the crown upon his head *, We hate 
_ likewiſe entered into a detail of the celebrated action at Santa- 
cruz, and have ſhewn how glorious it was for his country and 


perhaps redound more to his own glory than even the burning 
of the Spaniſh ſhips in ſo well-fortified a port. His brother, cap- 
| tain Benjamin Blake, for whom he had a very tender affeCtion; 


ler $ 6s p. 274. 


aſhore; met the hoſt as it was carrying to ſome ſick perſon, ah 
not only paid no reſpect thereto, but laughed at thoſe who did. 


dip my fo ae ä * 
WW 


people on revenging the indignity; upon which they fell upon 
the ſailors, and beat ſome of them very ſeverely. When they 


admiral inſtantly ſent a trumpet to the viceroy, to demand the 
prieſt who was the author of this inſult. The viceroy anſwered; 
that he had no authority over prieſts, and therefore could not 


ſelves, obliged the viceroy to ſend the prieſt, who, when he came 
on board, excuſed himſelf to the admiral on account of the be- 
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told him, that, if he had complained of this outrage, he would 
have puniſhed them ſeverely ; for he would not ſuffer any of his 
men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of a place where he 


to beat them, adding, „ that he would have him and the whole 


We ide c Seki the ans s part bf the olate-flce 


his profeſſion, no ſeaman having ever attempted any thing of that 
kind before. But there is a circumſtance yet behind, which will 


being guilty of ſome miſdemeanour or miſbehaviour in the action 


w Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of his « own. times, vol. i. p. 80, 81. ee 


| he 
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be was, by ſentence from Blake, removed from his fp, and the 
command of it given to another . 
This was ſuch an inſtance of difintereſted dikcipline as muſt 
have had a very ſtrong effect on the minds of all who ſerved 
under him, {6 that we need not wonder ſuch extraordinary things 
were performed by men lo ſtrictly tied to their duty. To ſay the 
truth, diſcipline is the ſoul of ſervice. Men are apt to meaſure 
the conſequences of thivgs by the rewards and puniſhments 
whichattend them zand if reſolution purchaſes nothing, or neglect 
is eaſily excuſed, an army or a fleet may, by the help of the land- 
taylor and ſhip-carpenter, make a fine ſhew, but, after all, will 
prove a terror to none but thoſe who are to pay them. An of- 
fer like Blake, who will do juſtice upon his brother, will bs 
generally feared, highly admired, and yet lincerely beloved; his 
ſailors will be teatly to undertake any thing at his cotntnind; and 
bis acts of courage will ſo far tranſcend what happens amongſt 
the trifling and debauched poſterity even of thoſe heroes, that 
they will be glad, rather than attempt imitating, to ſtyle that 
temerity, which in its day paſſed only for a bold attempt. | 
In a ſhort time after the deſtruction of the enemy's fleet at 
Teneriff, we find Blake cruizing again off the harboy# of Cadiz; 
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health and ſpirits nen wore away, he 1180 tolail fot Eng- 
land 2. His diſtemper was a complication of dropſy and ſcurvy, 
brought upon him by being for three years together at ſea, and 
wanting all that time the conveniencies requiſite for the cure of 
his diſeaſe . In his paſſage home it increaſed upon him; and he 
became ſo ſenſible of his approaching end, that he frequently in- 
quired for land, a mark of his affection for his native ſoil, which, 
however, he did not live to ſee, dying as his ſhip the St. George 
entered Plymouth- ſound, on the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, at about 
fifty- nine years of aged. His body was the next day embalmed 
and wrapped in lead, His bowels * 8 and dure in the 


Y Lives Engliſh and enge vol. ii; p. 1714. 3 Heath's 8 
p. 401. 2 Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 228. Wood's faſti Oxonienz 
ſis, vol. i. col. 204. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 273. Mercurius poli- 
ticus, No. 315. d Whitlocke's memorials, p. 664. Davies's hiſtory of the 
civil wars, p. 359. Lord Clarendon's biſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. Gor, 
The perfect Pointe, or the life and death of Oliver * p. 246. 
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great church at Plymouth, and his corpſe, by order of the pro. 


tector, conveyed by water to Greenwich-houſe, from whence he 
reſolved to have it carried in great pomp to Weſtminſter-abbey, 
and there interred with the utmoſt ſolemnity, as the laſt mark 
of reſpect that could be paid by men to the noble ſpirit which 
once animated this tenement of clay e. 

On the fourth of September, after the corpſe had lain "BY 


ral days in ftate, it was carried from Greenwich in a magnifi. 
cent barge, covered with velvet, adorned with efcutcheons and 
pendants, accompanied by his brothers, remoter relations, and 


their ſervants, in mourning; by Oliver's privy council, the 


commiſſioners of the admiralty and navy, the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of London; the field-officers of the army, and many 


other perfons of honour and quality, in a great number of 


barges and wherries, covered with mourning, marſhalled and 


ordered by the heralds at arms, who directed and attended the 
ſolemnity. Thus they paſſed to Weſtminſter-bridge, and, at 


their landing, proceeded in the ſame manner, through a guard 


of ſeveral regiments of foot, to the abbey. His dear friend, 


general Lambert, though then in diſgrace with the protector, 
attending on his horſe. The funeral proceſſion over, the body 
was interred in a vault, dun on „ in the 9 of 
Henry VIIs. 


This was an honour which had been ey to the remains ol 


7 his predeceſſors, Deane and Popham, by the parliament; and 


the protector would not be behind them in civility or magnif- 
cence, where it coſt ſo little, and had a viſible tendency to raiſe 
the credit of his adminiſtration ſo much. But very great of- 
fence has been taken at the removing his body after the Reſto- 
ration. The writer of his life is particularly angry at this dif- 
turbing of his bones“. A late reverend author, to make the 
injury ſtill greater, tells us, that, at the Reſtoration, his body 
was taken out of the graye, and Aung, with others, i into 2 


{ 


e Carrington* 8 life of 4 p. 247, Heath's chronicle; p. 402. Lives 


| Eoglih and foreign, p. 122, 13. 4 Wood's faſti Oxon. vol. i. col. 203. 
Heath; p. 400, who ſays, geiicral Lander: s attendance was particularly remark- | 
ed. Echatd's hiſtory of England, p. 728. and nn . | .c * Lives 
_ Engliſh and foreign, p. 123. 124. 5 | | 
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common pit f. This had been a great indignity indeed; but it 
luckily ſo happens, that the fact is not true. 

An order was ſent, ſome time after the Reſtoration, direfing 
the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, to cauſe ſuch bodies, as 
had been interred in that church during the troubles, to be re- 


2 moved; which we may the leſs wonder at, if we conſider 


that Cromwells, Ireton's, Bradſhaw's, and Sir William Con- 
Ws ſtable's bodies were all interred there. The order, therefore, 
vas general, and had no ſort of diſtin or injurious reference 
W to this great admiral. So far from it, that it appears, by a 
very authentic memorandum, that, on the 12th of September, 
1661, his corpſe was removed from the abbey, and decently 
buried in the church-yard : neither could this be called taking it 
out of the grave, ſince the coffin ſtood in a vaults, Nay, to 
cer the reſpect the cavaliers or royaliſts had for him, we need 
only mention the characters that have been given him, ſince 
they come all, or at leaſt the far greateſt 5. of hams em 
perſons of that party. 
= The carl of Clarendon fays, cc He was the iſt man that 
= < declined the old tract, and made it manifeſt that the ſcience 


might be attained in leſs time than was imagined ; and de- 


W © ſpiſed thoſe rules which had been long in practice, to keep 
„ his ſhip and men out of danger, which had been held in 
W © former times a point of great ability and circumſpection; as 
« if the principal art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip, had been 
W © to be ſure to come home ſafe again. He was the firſt man 

| © who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable, and were diſcovered by 
| «© him to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could be 
« rarely hurt by them. He was the firſt that infuſed that pro- 
| « portion of courage into the ſeamen, by making them ſee by 
« experience what mighty things they could do, if they were 
« reſolved; and taught them to fight in fire, as well as upon 
„water: and though he hath been very well imitated and 
10 eee he was the firſt TO; ns: the t ee of ont 


f Neale's hiſtory of the 3 vol. i iv. 1 4 . 7 Biſhop 1 Kennet's s | 
"ys and © ORs p. 336. | 
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he « formed things worthy of immortal memory abroad. For he 
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&« kind on! naval es de and bold and reſolute atchiere. 
| 7 ments | 
Dr. . in drawing his character, ſays, « He 1 Was a man 
&« D praiſe even from an enemy. Being advanced to 


a command at ſea, he ſubdued the Scilly- iſands near home; 
0 ae having attained the office and title of an. admiral, per- 


« humbled the pride of France, reduced Portugal to reaſon, 
« broke the naval force of Holland, and drove them to the 
« ſhelter of their ports, ſuppreſſed the rovers of Barbary, and 
ee twice triumphed over Spain. Alone blameable in this, that 
66 he complied with the parricides l. Honeſt Anthony Wood, 
who obſerves, that he was admired and applauded by the royal- 
iſts, in his blunt manner, celebrates his praiſes thus: ( Ho 
was a man wholly devoted to his country's ſervice, reſolute 
e in undertakings, and moſt faithful in the performance of 

<« them. With him, valour ſeldom ' miſſed its reward, nor 
« cowardice its puniſhment*,” We have a fine picture of him 
by Kennet, in his complete hiſtory of England, and a very fair 
one by Echard : to theſe, becauſe the lines were never r printed 
before, ] wu add a ſhort encomium in verſe. 


4 While Portugal Mall her bleſ'd ladies boaſt, 1 

While Naples glories | in her flow'ry coaſt, "bs 
While pirates unto. Afric's ſhore reſort, 
While 'Tuſcany's enrich'd by her fair port, YES ECT 

While the Dutch fiſh,-the Spaniard vaunts his mines, 

' To ſtealing conqueſts while proud France inclines, | 

| While ſeas ſtill roar, while ſhips divide their waves, 

While death, for fame, each gallant failor braves, Ls 

Thy praiſe ſhall live; and future heroes take, 

As eber once — the nobler name of BLAKE. 


* referetice to ths aan Hales; Popham, and Rainſbo- 
| rough, we have very few, ſcarce any, memorials left. As to 
the firſt, he is mentioned by lord Clarendon, as a perſon raiſed 
by his own merits and though this mtitled bim, whew lain i in 


hk Hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 603. i Eleveas motuum, p 33. 
1 Faſti Oxoniealis, vol. i. col. 2590. 9 
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the Dutch war, to a pompous funeral in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
yet no care was taken to preſerve to poſterity, either by tomb 
or inſcription, the memory of thoſe military atchievements-by 
which his reputation was acquired i. Colonel Popham was 
raiſed to the command of the fleet, rather out of regard to his 
fidelity to the parliament, and his being known for a gallant 
oy e gentleman, than for any {kill in ſea-af= 


the ſailors againſt him, particularly on the account of his pro- 
moting a very ſevere diſcipline, After this, he returned to his 
command in the army, where he made a conſiderable figure, 


chiefly by the favour of Cromwell, who is thought to have had 


reſiſtance, killed him m. 
In reſpect to other famous Gamen within this dae Mk ach 


to whoſe memory a juſt tribute of praiſe is certainly due, they 
fall properly under the next chapter; for though their merit 
was firſt made known in theſe times of diſtraction, (as civil 


the titles of honour, by which they are now known to poſte- 
rity, Let us then conclude this part of our ſubject, with a few 
remarks on the ſtate of our trade and our plantations. 

The commerce of England had been increaſing for many 


! Clarendon? 8 bil. of the his. wk vi. p. 48 „ Whitlocke's memo« 


rials, p. $59. Ina letter of Mynheer Van de Perre' s, one of the Dutch am- 
baſſadors, dated Weſtminſter, July 18, 1653, N. S. it is ſaid, that ſiace the 
day of the deceaſe of general Deane, - till the day of his funeral, there had 


been allowed to his widow and children one hundred pounds ſterling per diem: 


her, as a reward for the great ſervices rendered by her huſband to the common- 
wealth. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 339. _ m Clarendon, 


low's memoirs, vol. i. P» 257. | He Was killed October 295 1648. 7 | 


; and as to Rainſborough, we have already ſhewn how he 
po in, and went out of the fleet, through the prejudice of 


a greater regard for him than for any other perſon ; and that 

expoſed him to the fury of the royaliſts, who having ſurpriſed 
him in his quarters at Doncaſter, to which place he came in 
order to form the ſiege of W on his — ſome | 


28 Monk, Montague, Lawſon, Ayſcue, Penn, and many more, 


wars generally manifeſt great ſpirits), yet their nobleſt exploits 
were afterwards performed, and thoſe, too, whence they acquired 


years, when * dien war broke out; and ne ſeems to be 


and that an eſtate of ſix hundred pounds per annum, was likewiſe ſettled upon | 


Whitlocke, Heath, Kennet, Rapin. Bates's eleneus motuum, p. 201. Luds 
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good reaſon to believe, that it continued in a Aouriſhing end- 
tion during the parliament's adminiſtration: but after that it 
certainly declined, in ſome meaſure, from foreign and unavoid- 
able cauſes; and in ſome meaſure, too, from the errors of the 


ſucceeding government. In regard to the former, we muſt 


conſider, that the peace of Munſter in 1648, changed the face 
of affairs in Europe as to trade, and this altogether to our diſ- 


advantage. Before that time, the French had few or no ſhips : - 


and though it be true, that our trade with France, even then, 

created a balance againſt us; yet we were no loſers by it, but 
rather gainers on the whole, becauſe we exported to Italy, and 
elſewhere, a great part of the goods we took from France. 
Before the treaty of Munſter, we had the whole Spaniſh trade 


in our hands; whereas, afterwards, the Dutch came into a 


large ſhare of it, at the ſame time that they managed the whole 
trade of the French, till, by degrees, rather through the wiſ- 
dom of the French miniſtry, than of the nation, it was n 
out of their hands alſo. 1 

As to the errors of the protector 8 government, in wo pect to 
trade, they were great and fatal, though (not to load his me- 


mory unjuſtly) perhaps they aroſe from neceſſity, and were not 


intended. In the firſt place, taxes were raiſed much higher 


than in former times. He impoſed ſixty thouſand pounds per 


month, by his own authority ; and afterwards he procured 
from parliament an annual grant of two hundred thouſand 
pounds for his civil liſt ; four hundred thouſand pounds for the 
expence of the navy, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds for 
the army: ſo that the whole revenue came to one million, three 


hundred thouſand pounds per annum, a ſum almoſt incredible, 


compared with the modeſt grants of former times". In the 


next place, theſe taxes were very unequally laid; and moſt of 


thoſe burdenſome methods of levying money were then intro- 


duced, which have lain heavy upon us ever _ 1 85 no- 


n 1 toute ſtate of England; p. 187. This 1000 = no author s name 
in the title, but the dedication of it to the earl of Sunderland, is ſubſeribed 
P. P. i. e. Peter Pett 2 and abundance of curious obſervations are to be found 
therein. | 


For a FAA Bel Tg view of theſe 8 the I ER may have re- 


| courſe to a calculation prefixed to Heath's chronicle, wherein it is ſhewn, that 
in live years time little leſs than 20,000,000 l. were levied upon the people. 


thing 
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thing of the violent methods taken to raiſe vaſt ſums upon 
particular occaſions, which rendered every ſpecies of property 
very precarious, and all together brought ſuch a diſcourage- 
ment upon induſtry, as ſhewed itſelf in the declenſion of the 
coinage, in the leſſening the number of the inhabitants of the 
city of London, in n our ſhipping, and in many other 


inſtances. : 4 


But the greateſt, wad moſt: eee of all his 4 
as to the true intereſt of England, was in the affair of the Spa- 
niſh war; for though the ſtate, ſeparately conſidered, might be 
a gainer by the vaſt quantity of plate taken by Blake and 


Montague, yet the nation loſt thereby; ſince, if the peace had 


continued, we muſt have drawn larger ſums from Spain, in 
payment for our manufaCtures ; and conſequently, that mighty 


maſs of wealth, which was deſtroyed at Santa Cruz, was a 


very confiderable detriment to us, as well as to the Spaniards : 
for if it had come into their hands, we muſt have had a large 

ſhare of it; whereas it was buried in the ſea, and fo the whole 
amount loſt to the trading intereſt in Europe for ever. Add to 
this, that in the end the Spaniards were ſo exceedingly reduced, 

that they were forced to hire Dutch ſhips to go to the Indies; 
and this opened a new ſcene of trade to that wiſe and induſtri- 


ous people, which otherwiſe had never fallen into their hands. 


Part indeed of theſe loſſes were concealed at that ſeaſon from 
the ſight of the nation, by the increaſe of our plantation-trade, 
of which I ſhall give a very ſuccin& account, 

As the ill-timed, impolitic, and uncharitable ſeverities, exer- 
ciſed by the Prelates, in the reign of king Charles I. drove 
multitudes to New England, ſo the diſtractions of ſucceeding | 


times contributed greatly to the increaſe 'of all our colonies ; 
but more particularly Barbadoes and Virginia, which, as con- 


ſiting in ſelf-baniſhed royaliſts, Cromwell, for his own eaſe, 
encouraged ; and the plantation of Jamaica gave a new face to 
things in that part of the world, by opening ſeveral branches 
of commerce unknown to us before: this, together with 
the navigation- act, preſerved us, as I have ſaid, from feeling 
all the bad effects, which otherwiſe muſt have followed from 
the very groſs miſtakes in policy before· mentioned, and the 


e conſe- | 
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very narrow period, to be poſſeſſed of ſeveral thouſand pounds 
a-year, which, without queſtion, encouraged numbers of ad- 
venturers, and enabled the Engliſh to 


ne minen ſhewn v. 


conſulting the Britiſh empire in America, or the particular hiſtories of our 


titled, The European ſettlements in America, in two volumes in oftavo, which 
| alone will furniſh an intelligent peruſer with all he can wiſh to ſee upon this 
ſubject, and is penned with a PRE and OY not ts be found in the has 


bours of wr former writer, 5 ee e 
* q { . N 1 


* of which, in n have been ſererely felt 
ſince. 

Beſides, our alantatiowatady: was then abſolutely new, and 
no other ſtate interfered in the commerce carried on in Europe, 
with the commodities which we then brought from thoſe parts 
inſomuch, that very large and even immenſe eſtates were made 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, more eſpecially in Barbadoes z where 
ſome, who carried over only a few hundred pounds, came in a 


— 


Mkend their trade, and 
their colonies, in that part of the ene as vill . be 


p The ids may receive fatisfeftion, as to the fats bert th by 


Plantations.” This was faid before the publication of that excellent work, in- 
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ſtoration: containing a diſtin& account of the ſeve- 
ral expeditions againſt the Algerines; the two Dutch 


the eminent ſeamen who flouriſhed 1 in his reign. 


: f 


greater readineſs than any other ſort of men to execute this ſa- 
lutary deſign ; ; and, without waiting for any further orders than 


to the ſhips, they received his Majeſty, the duke of York, and 


The Naval Hiſtory of 7 a during the : 
reign of King Charles II. from the time of his re- 


wars, and other naval tranſactions; the ſtate of our 
foreign trade and plantations ; with memoirs of all 


4 HEN the e miſcrie nnd 1 the n 5 our old 
_ Foultiration had taught the nation, that the ſhorteſt 
as well as only way to peace and happineſs, was to 
build up again what they had deſtroyed ; the ſeamen ſhewed 


thoſe which came from their own officers, chearfully carried the 
fleet over to the Dutch coaſt ; where, after giving new names 


other perſons of pI Ws who had attended him, on 
YeL; II. | | | - | board, Uk 
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board, the 23d of May, 1660, and foley, landed thous fa 
Rent *, 
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w moirs, p. 7. 


* 


For this vids; Mr. Montague, who e that fleet, 
was created earl of Sandwich, had a garter, and was appoint- 
ed vice-admiral of England, under his royal highneſs the duke 


of Lork. Sir John Lawſon, Sir Richard Stayner, and other | 
officers, received the honour of knighthood, and the king was | 
_ pleaſed to promiſe the ſeamen in general a particular ſhare i in his 
favour and eſteem>, 4 2 1 
In the beginning, at leaſt, of this prince's adminiſtration, he f 
certainly ſhewed a great attention to the public intereſt; and, as y 
he had good natural abilities, and was inclined to look into na- f 
val affairs, ſo for ſome time he kept a ſtrict eye on whatever \ 
related to the fleet, of which many inſtances occur in the me- 
moirs of ſeveral of its principal officers. In September 1660, 2 
the earl of Sandwich went with a ſquadron of nine men of war 1 
to Helvoetſluys, to bring over the king's ſiſter, the princeſs of 8 
Orange, who not long after died in England. t 
Upon this occaſion he received great honours in Holland; 6 
and it is conceived, that the affection which the people ſhewed F* 
for our king's nephew, the young prince of Orange, (afterwards 0 
king William), and for the Engliſh on his account, gave ſome a 
| Jealouſy to the ſtates, or at leaſt to ſuch as had the principal di- 
rection of affairs, which was increaſed by a memorial preſented by 
by the princeſs at her departure, recommending her ſon to their ſe 
care, and deſiring they would now declare their intentions of w 
_ conferring upon him the charges and dignities which his anceſ- xi 
tors had enjoyed. On the twenty-fourth of the fame month of 
N the fleet returned; and his in and the duke o York going ad 
3 ce 
3 8 ee the cloſe of the earl of Clareadon's kitory. | Heath's 8 p. 450 
Whitlocke's memorials, p. 700, 701. Who is pleaſed to obſerve, that the ſoldiers c 
at this time were quite altered from their former principles and maſters : but the run 
beſt account is in the ear} of Sandwich's Journal; a MS, in the hands of the honov- 60. 
rable Edward Wortley Montague, Eſq; Sir William Lower's account of this voy- p. 6 
„ b Dugdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. 445. Continuation of Baker's ſtor 
chronicle, by Mr. Edward Philips, from the manuſcript papers of the duke of Al- &A 
demarle, p. 715. Anſtis's tegiſter of the moſt noble order of the garter, vol. i. p. chr, 
41. in the introduction. | e Baſnage annales des provinces unies, 6 J. 
tom. i. p. 618. Larrey hiſtoire d'Angleterre, tom. iv, p. 437. Sir John Rereſby's | Bk 
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n on board the admiraPs ſhip, named the Reſolution, lay there 
that night, and reviewed and examined the ſtate of every hip | 

t in the ſquadron next morning 9. 

t- A treaty of marriage having been 8 between his Ma» 

ce jeſty and the infanta of Portugal, with whom he was to receive 
er a portion of three hundred thouſand pounds, the iſland of Bom. 
as bay in the Eaft Indies, and the city of Tangier in Africa; it 

us vecame neceflary to ſend a fleet to bring over the queen, and to 

: W {cure the laſt-mentioned city againſt any attempt from the 
he Moors. For this purpoſe: the earl of Sandwich was again ſent 
E with a numerous fleet, which ſailed on the 19th of June, 1661, 
na- from the Downs, er n been firſt viſited 85 the duke of 
ver es Yorke. 15 * 
ne- His lordſhip ſailed firſt to ae and. Gang chance to ; 
60, i gier, which place was put into the hands of the Engliſh on the 
War 30th of January, 1662, when the earl of Peterborough march- 

| of ed into it with an Engliſh garriſon, and had the keys delivered 

to him by the Portugueſe governorf,” The admiral then return- 

nd; ed to Liſbon, where he received the queen's portion, conſiſting 
wed in money, in jewels, ſugars, and other commodities, and in bills 
ards of exchange, and then ſailed with her Majeſty for Tangled, and : 
ome arrived at Spithead the 14th of May, 1662 5. 1 

1 di- There was certainly no occaſion for {0 latin: a fleet, made to 
nted bring over the queen; but as it afforded a fair pretence for 
heir ſending ſuch a force into the Mediterranean, this opportunity 
ns of vas ſeized to execute things of greater moment. The Alge- 
ceſ- WF rines, and other piratical ſtates of Barbary, taking advantage 
onth of our inteſtine confuſions, had broke the peace they made with 


admiral Blake, and began to take Engliſh ſhips, with as little 
ceremony as they did the Dutch and French. To put an end 


d Earl of $andwich's jon. Heath's ab p. 470. Gefia Has | 
rum, p. 488, 489. Skinner's continuation of Bates's elencus motuum, part iii, p. 
60. Poblic intelligence, q, No. 37. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. 


is voy» p. 618, 69. Life of the carl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 182. Echard's hi. 

Baker's ſtory of England, p. $00, 801, Stevens's hiſtory of Portugal, p. 303. Memoirs 
of Al- 9 Ablanccurt, p. 74—77. Journal of the earl of Sand wic. f Heath's | 
NL. i. p. chronicle, p 500, Kennet's chronicle, b. 677. Annals of the univerſe, p. 33. 


unies, 


© Life of the eacl of Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 313317. Philips's continuation of 
ereſby's | 


Biker's chronicle, p. 750, 757. Kennet, vol, iii. p. 255, ng” 5 continuation 
0! Bates's elencus e, part ii, p. 69. 
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to this, the earl of Sandwich with his fleet came before Algierg 
the 29th of July, 1661, and ſent captain Spragge with the king's 


letter to the principal perſon in the government, and a letter of 


his own, with orders alſo. to bring off Mr, Brown, the. conſul ; 

which was accordingly. done. | That evening a council of . 
was held, and the next morning certain propoſitions were made 
to the regeney, by captain Spragge and conſul Brown. About 
eleven o'clock theſe gentlemen 1 returned ON board the admiral, 
with an anſwer, that the government of Algiers would conſent 
to no peace, whereby they were deprived of the right of ſearch. 


Ing our ſhips. This inſolence of theſe ſea-robbers. ſprung out 


of the jealouſy of the Chriſtian powers, who would never unite 


o to cruſh this neſt of pirates, and give the beautiful and rich 


country they inhabit to ſome prince of their own. faith, which 
would be a common benefit to all commercial nations. 
In the mean time, to ſhew they were in earneſt, they wrought | 
very hard at a boom, which, with much ado, they brought over 
from the mole-head to the oppoſite corner of their port; that, 
by the help of this, and many other new works which they had 


: raiſed, they might be able to defend themſelyes from any at- 
tempts that could be made by ſea. The earl of Sandwich, 
| however, reſolved to make a bold trial to burn the ſhips i in the 


harbour, but the wind prevented him; ſo that, after a good 


deal of firing on both ſides, wherein more hurt was done 


to the city than the ſhips, the admiral thought fit to fail for 
Liſbon®, on the firſt of Auguſt, leaving Sir John Lawſon with 


a a ſtrong ſquadron, to protect the Engliſh trade and haraſs the 
enemy; which he performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that, aſter ta- 


king many of their ſhips, he, by degrees, forced all theſe pita. 


| tical ſtates to conclude a peace with Great Britain, without any 
"4 reſervation as to their favourite article of ſearching our ſhips; 


though it muſt be confeſſed, that the Algerines, retaining ſtill 


2 ſtrong opinion of the ſtrength of their fortifications, did not 
keep! it long, but returned to their old 1 ; which W 


— 


= Heath's 1 p. 500. But Woll of the facts above 4 are taken 
Nota the earl of Sandwich's journal, Kennet, vol, iii, p. 2 50, Annals of the uni · 
verſe, p. 56. I Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 313. Heath' ; 


| chronicle, p, 5co. Annals of the univerſe, k. 0 Corps diplomatique du droit des 
gens, doeh, vi. por it. = 419; 430, | | * AS ER oa 
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the government here to ſend freſh orders to Sir John lane 
to employ force in bringing them to reaſon. 
We are now to enter upon a more ſerious affair Fon any at 
bad hitherto claimed the care of the Engliſh court. On his 
firſt 1 return to the throne of his anceſtors, King Charles and his 
miniſters had certainly ſhewn a great concern for the true in- 
tereſt of the nation, as will appear to apy attentive reader of our 
hiſtory, who abſerves the advantages we gained by the treaties. 
of commerce which he concluded with Spain and Holland. By 
the former he ſecuted the poſſeſſion of Jamaica, though it 
had been acquired by Cromwell, and thereby obtained ſome 
ſort of ſatisfaction for the injury intended him a little before his 
reſtoration, when it is certain that the Spaniards would have 
ſecured his perſon, if he bad not prevented them by an unex - 
peed retreat out of their dominians ta Breda sx. . 
He alſo reſtored to the nation the adyantages they drew. Cn | 
the Spaniſh. trade; and the affection of this people to the Eng- 
lich, preferable to any other nation, appeared in this, that they 
immediately fell out with the Dutch, and even forbade; their. 
ſhips of war to enter their ports, as the Dutch writers them - 


{clves tell us. The treaty with Holland carried things allo to 


a great height; for it not only ſecured the reſpe due to the 
Engliſh flag, but likewiſe procured ſome other conceſſions very 
honourable for the nation, and the ifland of Poleron, more 
correctly Pulo Ron, i. e. the Iſle of Ron, for the Eaft India 
Company. His Majeſty had alſo an intention to have ſecured = 
abſolutely and, for ever the fiſhery. on the-Britiſh coaſt to his 
own ſubjeQs: hut, before that could be effectually done, the 
war br es Ys tor me os bes * . 1 8 not 0 over eaſy 


k Clarendon” $ bitory of the elles, at vi. p. * 080 it appears, tha | 
Mr, William Galloway, then page to Don Alongo de Cardinas, carried an order he 


| had received (his maGer being in bed and alleep) from the M. de Carcenas, then 


governor of the Low Countries, to ſecure his Majeſty's perſon next day, to the king 
u midnight, wha thereypon roſe and made his eſcape about three in the morning. 


This no doubt left a ſtrong impreſſion on his Majeſty's mind to the prejudice of the oh 


Spaniards, ' 1 Kenner, vol. iii, Echard, Welwood. Life of the earl of 


Glarendoa, vol, ii. Latten of the earl of er n p. 43. 44. iet annales 


des provinces une, tom. i. x 44 


% 
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to account; and yet, without accounting for them, een of 2 
nature can be but of little value w. 

The Dutch began early to conceive jealous prejudices anti 
the king's government, and in reality to apprehend our becom- 
ing their ſuperiors in commerce, in which we were every day 
vilibly increaſing. Theſe ſentiments engaged them, and eſpe- 

_ cially their Eaſt and Weſt India Companies, which then carried 
on the greateſt part of their commerce, to take various ſteps, in 
thoſe parts of the world where their power prevailed, to the pre- 

judice of the Engliſh. The Eaſt India Company particularly 
delayed the liquidation of the damages the Engliſh wete to re. 

ceive, peremptorily refuſed to deliver up the iſland before men · 
tioned, and pretended to preſcribe the places where, and the 
terms on which the Engliſh ſhould trade in the reſt of the ports: 
of India. The other Company trod exactly in their ſteps, and 
proceeded fo far as to get Cape · corſe caſtle into their hands, 
vhich belonged to the Engliſh Company ® trading to Afriea. 
The duke of York, who through his whole life was the pa- 
tron, was at this time governor of the African company, and, 
being informed of this, ſent major, afterwards Sir Robert 

Holmes, with four frigates, to the coaſt of Guinea, in order to 

make repriſals. This was in 1661; and Sir Robert, in conſe- 
quence of this commiſſion, Glenn the Dutch to ſurrender- 

Cape Verde to the Company within a limited time, yet offered 
them the liberty to continue their trade there as before. He then 
| proceeded to a ſmall fort poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who, firing 

their cannon to prevent the landing of the Engliſh, were at length 
f en to ſurrender ; and _ bows n in the n of our 


* | e 
m ; Corps PE Ar — FI beit Rd, gens, tome vi. . part ii. * 422. Lud- 
low in bis memoirs, vol. iii. p. 112. ſays, The foundation of this treaty having 
been laid in the blood of three of his friends, (Barkſtead, Okey, and Cotbet, all of 
| them regicides, and deſervedly put to death for the ſhare they had in the execrable 
| murder of their ſovereign), the ſuperſtructure was raiſed with the like materials; 
» ard complains, that the Dutch agreed to an article, that if any who bad been the 
Judges of Charles I. or otherwiſe excepted, ſhould be faund in their territories, they 
would, upon demand, deliver them up to ſuch as the king of England ſhould ap- 
point to receive them, -  * © Philips's continuaticn of Heath, p. 525. Coke's 
| HeteRion, vol. ii, book iv. chap. 2. Skinner's continuation: of Bates's elencus | 
 fnotugym, part iii, p. 74. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. $5, See the king's 
letter to the ſtates- general on the cauſes of this war, and . annales des 2 
vines unis, tome i. p. 682, 033, 


inn, wr „ % „ mans hos © 
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Compiny, received the name of James. fort in honour of the 
duke. From thence proceeding to the river Gambia, he diſ- 
5 | lodged the Hollanders, and built a new fort -. 

: The Hollanders til refufing to deliver up to us Wr Corſe, 
Sir Robert was fent 2 ſecond time, anno 1663, with a ſmall 
ſquadron, to take it out of their hands by force. But, ſearching 
a Dutch ſhip by the way, he found expreſs orders (as king 
Charles informs the ſtates in his letter, October 4, 1666) from 
the Dutch Weſt India Company to their governor, general Val- 
WW kenburg, to ſeize the Engliſh fort at Cormantin; which diſco- 
very diſpoſed him to go, as be Og he had a right, beyond 
his original commiſſion b. | 


ne: 

he In the latter end of the month of January 1664, Sir Robert 
rt: Holmes arrived with his ſquadron at Cape Verde. This cape is 
nd part of the main land of Africa, and lies on the weſt fide of the 


ds, kingdom of Jalofft, and to the north-weſt of the river Gambia, 
3 in the 15th degree of north latitude. About a cannon-ſhot from 
pa- chence lies the now ſo well known iſland Goree, whereon were 
nd, wo forts. The lower fort was furniſhed with about twenty | 
ert pieces of cannon, and the upper with eight: the former was called 
to fort Naſſau, the latter fort Orange. Sir Robert firſt ſummoned 
nſe- theſe two forts on the iſland Goree; and, becauſe the governor 
ider refuſed to ſurrender, he attacked and took them next day, to- 
ered gether with a ſhip called the Crocodile, lying under their pro- 
Hen tection, after having the evening before taken two other Dutch 
ring ſhips, called the Viſch-korf and the Viſcher. In theſe forts he 


found a great quantity of goods ready to be ſhipped for Holland, 
HW and, among the reſt, 20, ooo hides. Theſe he loaded on his 
own and the Dutch ſhips, and tranſported them toSierra Liona a. 

He next proceeded to attack St. George del Mina, the ſtrong- 
eſt of all the Dutch forts ; but though himſelf and his ſeamen 
«rable acted with great bravery, yet the deſign miſcarried, and he was 


erials; obliged to ſheer off with ſome loſs. To repair this misfortune, 
en ; . he reſolved to attack Cape-corſe caſtle, which, nga; it was ſo 
es, ney 0 
3 oo. Dapper deſeription de Afrique, p. 502. | Vie du Ruyter, p. 171, 9 5 Clere 
won hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 58. p Philips's continuation of 
elencu! 


Heath's chronicle, p. 535. where there is an extract of major Holmes's proceed · 

ings. 4 Account of captain Holmes's proceedings on the coaſt of Afr: ca. 

| Heath's chronicle continued by Philips, p. 338. Coke 8 detection, vol, ui. P · 32 
Annals of the univerſe, p. 36. —— er p. I $11 55. 
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yet he ſoon took it and fome other places; after which he ſailed 


— — — 


of Auguſt 1664, changing the name into that of New York, in 


repriſal, but partly by virtue of a claim of right: for the New 


Netherlands, being firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh under the 
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land), had been always eſteemed a part of the Engliſh- American 


you 1637, when it was firſt ſeized and planted by the Dutch?; 
dia Company; the repriſals made by the Engliſh were under the 


ted out Sir Robert Holmes, or given him any commiſſion. 
But, when the news of what was done reached Holland, the de 


of nations. Geſta Britannorum, p. 493, 506. Phi lips's continuailon of Heath' 


fron T haste, that 160 men night have 8 it * 1008; 


from the coaſt of Guinea to North America, where he reduced 
a Dutch ſettlement, called the New Netherlands; in the month 


honour of the duke. Yet this was not done merely by way of 


conduct of John and Sebaſtian Cabot, (who took poſſeſſion of 
all that northern coaſt in the name of King Henry VII. of Eng. 


dominions, and the title to it maintained by our monarchs till the 


"Theſe proceedings were hitherto of a private nature. The 
infirics done to the Engliſh were done by the Dutch Weſt In 
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charter of the African company z the crown had not either fit: 
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5 0 
Witte faction, who then carried all at their pleaſure, reſolved a 
| Inſtantly to fall upon the Engliſh in thoſe parts with a great 
fleet, and this without any declaration of war, or even intims- w 
tion of their deſign to repair themſelves in damages for what; as 
without uy royal commiſſion, Holmes had taken from them. R 

ve 
P Douglas s ſummary, hitoricel and political, of the B. aum ſerclenicats in f 
North America, vol. i. p. 204. vol, ii. p. 221. The ſhort and true ſtate of the " 
matter is this: The country mentioned jn the text was part of the province of of 
Virginia; and, as there is no ſettling an extenſive country at once, af few $wede; fer 
crept in there, who ſurrendered the plantations they could not defend to the Dutch, thi 
who, having bought the charts and papers of one Hudſon a ſcama n, who, by com- 
miſſion from the crown of England, diſcovered a river to which he gave his name the 
conceited they had purchaſed a province, Sometimes, when we had ſtrength in thoſe Bu 
parts, they were Engliſh ſubjects; at others, when that ſtrength deelined, they wer! the 
ſubjects of the united provinces, However, upon king Charles's claim the fates ˖ 
diſowned the title, bat reſumed it during our confulions, March the 2083 þ wr 
Charles II. gran ed it to the duke of Vork. 4 : | fucl 
3 q $0 far from it, that the king confined Halmes when be retired; and did nd thri 
_ diſcharge him, till he made it evidently appear, that he had not infringed the law tho! 


chronicle, p. 533. Nay, M. de Neuville, hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 244. faj 

expressly, that the king made this war, that he might accommodate himſelf to the 

diſpoſition of h's par ſiament and people. ſj 
IM 


* 


Z er Kis e CHARLES I. * 
05 | ue chief difficulty lay in ſending ſuch a fleet ſafely into thoſe 


ed {-as, before the deſign could be known in England, and the 
ed project formed by them; as ĩt was in contrivance very ſubtile and 
t fraudulent; fo it was executed with equal cunning and ſucceſs. 
in Admiral de Ruyter was at that time in the Mediterranean, where 
of he had orders either to make a peace with, or at leaſt to defend 
ew their merchants from the inſults of the piratical ſtates; to which 
the end, as we before obſerved, Sir John Lawſon was alſo there 
of with a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, and the ſtates requeſted of 
ng- king Charles, that theſe two admirals might act in conjunction. 
can Yet now it was thought convenient to remove de Ruyter from 
the thence, and to fend him to commit hoſtilities againſt us, then 
he, 5 acting as their allies, on the coaſt of Guinea, and in the Weſt 
The Indies. To this he was himſelf well enough inclined, from a 
In. HY difference that had happened between him and Sir John Lawſon 
the 4 about the ſalute at ſea, which the Dutch admiral paid, and Sir 

r fit- John refuſed to return, alledging, that his orders did not allow 
hon, bim to ſtrike to the ſubjects of any king or ſtate whatever. In 
e de other reſpects, he aſſiſted the nn as une and allies as much | 
ved cas was in bis power”, 8 
great The majority of the 8 of the mites provinces 
tima were not for a war with England, and conſequently ſuch orders 


what; 
ma. 


as the miniſters of the de Witte party wanted, to authoriſe de 
| Ruyter, were not to be had from them in a fair and open way; 
yet, rather than not have them, the Louveſtein faction reſolved to 
facrifice their conſtitution. De Ruyter had ſent home an account 
of his proceedings againſt the pirates: they got this report re- 
terred to a committee of ſeven who were in their intereſts, and 
| this committee drew up an order, directing the admiral to ſail to 
the coaſt of Guinea, there to make repriſals upon the Engliſh. 
But, as this order muſt be read to, and approved by the ſtates, 
the miniſters took care to draw it up in looſe and equivocal 
terms, procuring alſo the ſecretary to read it over to them in 
fuch a hurry as rendered it altogether unintelligible; z then they 


@nts in 
of the 
rinice of 
$ wedes 
> Dutch, 
Dy com | 
name, 
in thoſe 
ey wert 
he ſtates 


16650 


d did nd thruſt it among ſome orders of courſe, and engaging ſuch as they - 

15 7 wee would be hs i, in private . it was read 
ea 

244, ſay 


" Brandt leeven van Rene fol. 290, 297. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces | 
Janis, tome iii. b. 63, 64. See alſo me memoirs of Sir 1. Lawſon. 
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without being attended to, or its importance apprehended. Laftly 
it was brought with a bundle of papers, moſt of them mere mat. 
ters of form, to be ſigned by the preſident for the week, who, 
as uſual, ſet his hand to this amongſt the reſt, without reading, 
This is a true ſtate of the fact, as reported by the Dutch hiſto. 
rians*. 
Wen de Ruyter received this order, he did not communicate 
it to his officers, but, having firſt got ſuch a ſupply of proviſions 
as he thought might be neceſſary, pretended to have ſudden in- 
formation of certain pirates eruizing near the Canaries; and, un- 
der colour of giving chace to theſe, he ſailed to Cape de Verde, 
and ſo far executed his commiſſion, as to oblige the governors: 
for our African company either to ſurrender or demoliſh ſeveral 
of their forts. He likewiſe ſeized a great quantity of goods be- 
longing to that company : after which he made himſelf maſter 
of fort Cormantin, a place which was built by, and had always Wi 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. But Cape Corſe and Chama 
| (two of the places taken by Sir Robert Holmes) remained unre- 
_ duced. From the coaſt of Guinea de Ruyter failed to Barbadoes, 
| where he attacked a conſiderable fleet of merchant-ſhips Iying 
under protection of the forts, but was repulſed with great loſi 
Then paſſing over to Montſerat, Nevis, and Newfoundland, he 
took above N ſail of ae W and ſo returned to Hol 
land i. 

_ Theſe ackions on | both fides ſerved to _ perate the t two o m. 
tions, and to haſten the preparations for war; which was pro- 
claimed by the Dutch in January, and by the Engliſh in Februs 
ry, 1665 u. But, before it came to that, the Heer van Goch 

was ſent by the ſtates to importune the king with Demo and 
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"1M Balpage cocks Jes provinces unies, tome i. p. 714. 9 Clere hiſtoire des 
- provinces unies, tome iii. Hy. 14. La vie de Ruyter. Lettres de d'Eſtrades, 
tome ii. p. 12. dee Lord Arlington's letter to Sir Richard de the king's 
ambaſſador at Madrid, dated the 2gth of September, 1664. d Philips“ 
continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. $30, Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. . 
Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his ewn time, p. 86. Skinner's continuation of Bates, 
p. 76. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 64. Baſnage annales des provines 
unies, tom. i. p. 744. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tom. iii. liv. 14 
Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. . La vie de Ruyter, p. 192—20% 
d Heath's chronicle, p. 531. Annals of the univerſe, p. 114. Geſta Britanno- 
. P» ove” . annales des e bang tom. i, p. 7 36. 
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complaints. To which the king's anſwer was, that he had re- 
| ceived no particular information of the affairs in Guinea, and that 
the two companies muſt decide their diſputes. Theſe complaints 
of the ambaſſadors being likewiſe retaliated by the Engliſh mer- 
chants, whoſe incefſant repreſentations of their wrongs obliged 
the king to repeat his demands of ſatisfaction, as the conſtant 
refuſal of the b demanded was the ond of the open 
rupture “. 

Several writers, whis have cenſured king Charles 8 government, 
would have us believe, that this war was of his Majeſty's pro- 
curing : whereas nothing can be more certain than that he was 
W ſupported in it by advice of parliament, as he had been driven 
W into it by the clamours of the people. The houſe of commons 
told him in one of their repreſentations, that the Dutch had in- 
jured his ſubjects to the amount of 800,000 pounds. The king 
promiſed to take care of the merchants, and of the nation; anf 
= when he found a war neceſſary, and deſired the city of London 
do lend him 100,000 pounds, they did it very readily, and even 
repeated the favour as readily, when the king condeſcended to 
ſhew them that the firſt loan was not ſufficient to fit out the fleet. 
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quence of their addrefs, and was, by thus acting, on the brink 
of a war, for which he was unprovided, and had been aſſiſted 
by the city of London, thought themſelves obliged to take no- 
W tice of this, and therefore both houſes . a committee to 
pro-: carry the city their thanks *. | 
br. Theſe ſurely are demonſtrative proofs, that this was not, as 
Goch WW many writers ſtyle it, a court war, but a juſt, and . 2 
s and Wi popular one. Yet it muſt be allowed, that it was chiefly brought 
. 1 about by the artifices of France, the emiſſaries of that crown in- 
1 4 ſtigating the Dutch, and eſpecially de Witte, who, though a wiſe 
man, was their dupe, to do all they did, and at the ſame time 
omitting no opportunity of inflaming us againſt them for what 


in a cruel war, that they might again, as before, weaken ang 


Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 271. Annals of the univerſe, 
itanno - . 110. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. p. 735. X Hiſtory 

| and proceedings of the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 82. Coke's detedtion, por * 
p. 33. . $ cowplete biſtory, vol. iti, p. 27 b. | 


, ints. 6 f 
laints. NM 2 . waſte 


The parliament, as the king had acted in theſe matters in conſe- 


they did. Their deſign was to engage the two maritime powers 95 
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waſte each other's ſtrength, and ſo be leſs able to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the French miniffey, one of which was to render 
France a nayal power J. 

The firſt action of , ee that happened 5 the War 
actually broke out, was the attacking a Dutch fleet coming rich. 
ly laden from Smyrna upon the Spaniſh coaſt near Cadiz, k 
conſiſted of forty merchant-ſhips, ſome of them very large, and 
well provided with ordnance, and their convoy was compoſed of 
four third-rate men of war. Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded 
the Engliſh ſquadron, had with him about nine ſhips, (his own 

narrative ſays but eight). With theſe he attacked the enemy ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that having killed their commodore Brackel, and 
taken or ſunk four of their richeſt ſhips, he drove the reſt i into 
the bay of Cadiz, where for ſome time he blocked them up. A 


out of which about 130 ſhips were taken. Some of theſe, how. 

ever, appearing to be French bottoms, were diſcharged but the 
far greater part were declared good prize 2. 

| Theſe heavy misfortunes obliged the Dutch, contrary to thei 

_ inclinations, and indeed to their uſual practice, to lay an imme- 

diate embargo on all veſſels i in their ports, by which their fiſhe- 

ries, and all the annual commerce, were ſtopped for that ſeaſon, 

They likewiſe ſettled a fund of fourteen millions of guilders for 

the ſupport « of the war; and, in order to ſhew that there ought 

to be ſome difference beweg ack as are made by _—_ na· 


.F Philips 8 continuation of Heath's 1 p. $27, SY Skinner 6 conti- 
nation of Bates, part iii. p. 75. Annals of the univerſe, p. 95, 96, 97, 98, 
| Riſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. 86. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. 
p. 25. Coke in his detection, vol. ii. p. 35. is pleaſed to ſay, he will not diſpute 
the juſtice of entering into this war, but, thet he may have ſometbing to cavil 
at, condemns the precipitancy with which the government embarked i in it, and 
thinks the crown ſhovld firſt have formed alliances abroad. See A very curious 
letter of Sir William Temple to his brother in his works, vol. ü. p. 41. wherein 
he has copioully ſtated the grounds and occaſions of this war, as alledged by all 
- parties, Sce Ludlow's memoirs, vol. iii. p. 164, 165. The hiſtory and proceed 
0 ings of the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 80—83, Lettres, memoirs, et neg0- 
_ eiations de monſieur je comte d'Eftrades, tome i. Baſnage annales des provinces 
unies, tome i. p. 737. P zilips's continuation of Heath's chronicl:, 
p- 529) 530. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 78. Coke's detection, vol. ii. 
p. 36. Annals of the univerſe, p. 114. Sele eee p· 06. Lord 
N $ red. vol. 1 li. p. 97 


misfortune of the ſame kind befel the Dutch Bourdeaux fleet | 
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tions, and thoſe entered into by arbitrary princes, for the mere 
thirſt of dominionz they ordered about fifty Engliſh and Scots 
yeſſels, which had been ſeized in their harbours, to be ſet at li- 
berty z and, on the arrival of thoſe ſhips in England, the civility 
was returned by a like releaſe of all the Dutch _ that had 
been ſtopped here*. 

The Engliſh fleet was Gr ready, though the Dutch were 
the firſt who began to arm. This fleet of ours cpnſiſted of one 
hundred and fourteen fail of men of war and frigates, twenty- 
eight fire-ſhips : and ketches, and had about twenty-two thou- 
ſand ſeamen and ſoldiers on board. The whole was command- 
ed by the duke of York, as lord high-admiral, Prince Rupert 
was admiral of the white, and the earl of Sandwich of the blue. 
April 21, 1665, the Engliſh failed for the Dutch coaſt, and on 
the 28th ſent in a ſquadron ſo near the ſhore and harbour of the 
Texel, that the country was exceedingly alarmed. After re- 
maining there a month, the fleet was ſo f̃uffled by a ſtorm, that 
it was found neceſſary to retire towards our own ſhore, 

This opportunity the Dutch took of ſending out their fleet, 
which, by the latter end of May, appeared about the Dogger 
Sands. They were divided into ſeven ſquadrons, the firſt un- 
der Opdam, conſiſting of fourteen men of war, and two fire- 
ſhips; the ſecond under John Everts, of the like force; the 
third commanded by admiral Cortenaer, conſiſting of fourteen 
men of war and one fire-ſhip; the fourth was under Stilling⸗ 
wert, compoſed likewiſe of fourteen men of war and a fire-ſhip; 
the fifth conducted by Van Tromp, the ſon of the famous old 
admiral, made up of fixteen men .of war and two fire- ſhips; 
the Gixth under Cornelius Everts, conſiſting of fourteen men of 
War and a fire-ſhip ; ; the laſt commanded by Schram, in which 
were ſixteen men of war and two fire-ſhips; in all, a bundred 
and three men of war, eleven fire-ſhips, and ſeven yachts. A 

mighty fleet, far ſuperior to what the French conceived it poſſi- 
dle for the Fwy to he out, and well furniſhed with men; but | 


£7 4 n ke 400 8 les is 45 p. 736. Le Clerc hiſtoire fas | 
| provinces unies, tom. iii. liv. xir. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. 
5, Leeven van de Witte, p. 252. . 15 5 


this 


3 of. Bates, p. 80. Geſta Britannorum, p. $08. 7 5 hiſt. of England, vol. 
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this was by the help of their India ſhips, whence they were 
moſtly taken, partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force d. 
The Duke of York being retired with our navy from the 
Dutch coaſt when they came out, afforded them an opportunity 
to fall on our Hamburgh fleet, which they did not neglect; 
and they were ſo fortunate therein as to take the greateſt part, 
by which our merchants ſuffered near two hundred thouſand 
pounds loſs. Some attributed this to ill management, others, 
with more reaſon, to unavoidable accidents; for they had a 
convoy, and the duke of York ſent the Roe-ketch to inform 
them of his departure, which not meeting this fleet, proved their 
ruin e. This exceedingly exaſperated the Engliſh, and at the 
fame time raiſed not a little the ſpirits of the Dutch. 
Admiral Opdam, who commanded the latter, was a prudent 
as well as a truly gallant commander. The great John de Witte 
raiſed him to this envied employment; but finding him inclined 
to the prince of Orange, he became his enemy, and as ſoon as 
he was out at ſea wrote him a letter, directing him to fight at 
all events, and this with ſuch a peculiar quickneſs of ſtyle, as 
proved the letter his, though written in the name of the ſtates, 
Opdam reſolved to obey theſe orders, though contrary to the 
advice of moſt of his officers, and his own opinion, as appear- 
ed by his ſending aſhore his plate before the engagement; but 
more ſo from his expreſſions on taking the ſentiments of a coun- 
cil of war: I am,” ſaid he, « entirely in your ſentiments; 
„„ but here are my orders. To-morrow my head ſhall be bound 
c with laurel or with cypreſs :? and in this diſpoſition he failed 
to find out the Engliſh navy d. That did not require much time; 
for the —— 5 of Tork s was no Fen _ to e toſs of 
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5 Philips” s continuation of Heath's i p. 84 "kt 8 ann 
of Bates, p. 79. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his on time, p. go. Lord Arling: 
ton's letters, vol. ii. p. 78. Annals of the univerſe, p. 118. Baſnage annales 
des provinces unies; tom. i. p. 740. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, tum. 
ii hi. xiv. Neuville hiftoire de Hollande, tom. iii p. 348. Leeven van de 
Witte, p. 252. moe N 
© Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 5 38. | Skinner s continuation 
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d Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. P. 747, Ls Clere biſtolte des 
| e 10 tom. ili. liv. xiv. p. 7 3 | | 
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the Hamburgh fleet. On the third of June the Engliſh and 
Dutch navies engaged about three in the morning off Leoſtoff, 
when, by an overſight of the Dutch, (as their writers ſay), the 


r 
3 


uſe as well as keep. 


Things went at firſt very nally on beth ſides, ſeveral ſqua- 
drons charging through and through, without any remarkable 
advantage, But about noon, the earl of Sandwich, with the 
blue ſquadron, fell into the center of the Dutch fleet, divided 


of eighty guns, and admiral Opdam in the Eendracht, of eighty- 
with great obſtinacy, and his royal highneſs was in the utmoſt 


ſhip, particularly. the earl of Falmouth, the king's favourite 8, 
VVV 0 . Lord 


Annals of the univerſe, p. p. 286. Philips's s continuation of Baker 7 ow. p. 
Y 753: Baſnage, Le Clerc, Neuville, and other NR writers. 850 
F Earl of Sandwich's journal, MS, 


« lamentable, in wives, in fathers and mothers, and the other neareſt relations: 
© but no ſorrow was equal, at leaſt none ſo remarkable, as the king's was for 


= * unſhaken he had ſtood in other very terrible affaults, were amazed at the 
food of tears he ſhed upon this occaſion. The immenſcneſs of the victory, 


and the conſequences that might have attended it, the ſafety and preſerva- 
| © tion of his brother, with ſo much glory, on whoſe behalf he had had fo ter- 
| © rible apprehenſfions duri * the three days fight, having, by the benefit of the 


© wind, heard the thunder of the ordnance from the beginning, even after, by 
* the leſſening of the noiſe, as from a greater diftance, he concluded that the 
** enemy was upon flight; yet all this, and the univerſal joy that he ſaw in the 
e cyuntenance of all men, for the victory and the ſafety of the duke, made 


young favourite, in whom few other men had ever obſerved any virtue or qua- 
« lieve that his death was a great ingredient and conſiderable part of the victory. 
% He was young, and of inſatiable ambition, and a littie more experience might 


1 "nav taught him all things of which his weak parts were capable, But they 
| ** who obſerved the ſtrange degree of favour he had on the ſudden arrived to, 


and 


Engliſh had the weather - gage, an advantage they knew how to 


ti. into two parts, and began that confuſion which ended in a 
WE total defeat f. The duke of York in the Royal Charles, a ſhip 


four, were cloſely engaged. The fight continued for ſome hours 


danger. Several perſons of diſtinction were killed on board his 


8 « The victory and triumph of that day,” ſays the ache biftorian, * was. 
= © ſurely very great, and a juſt argument of public joy: how it came to be no 
E greater, ſhall be ſaid anon; 3 and the trouble and grief in many noble families, | 
WE © for the loſs of ſo many worthy and gallant perſons, could not but be very 


. 


1 2 
ale 


« the earl of Falmouth. They who know his majeſty beſt, and had ſeen how 


no impreffion in him towards the mitigation of his paſſion, for the loſs of this 9 


| © Itty, which they did not wiſh their beſt friends without, and very many did be- 
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| chap, 9, 1M err of ths three Dutch wars, p. 399, 
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Lord Muſkerry and Mr. Boyle, ſon to the earl of Corke; wit 
one ball, and fo near the duke, that he was covered with their 
blood and brains; nay, a fplinter from the laſt mentioned gen. 
tleman's ſkull razed his hand b. About one, the Dutch admiral 
blew up, with a prodigious noiſe ; but how the accident hap. 


pened is uncertain, Some fay, a ſhot fell in the powder-room; 


others, that Opdam's black blew up the ſhip, to be revenged of 
his maſter for beating him. The moſt probable account is, that 


it was occaſioned by ſome accident in diſtributing the powderi. 
In this veſſel, together with the-admiral, periſhed five hundred 
men, only five of the whole crew eſcaping; many of thoſe loſt 
were volunteers, of the beſt families of Holland, and not a few 


Frenchmen, who wor way Wer 'of being FEET. in a 


ſea- fight k. 


A little after this wulbcky blow, the Dutch Neeelted fill 4 


greater. Four fine ſhips, the biggeſt of ſixty, the leaſt of forty 
guns, ran foul on each other, and were burnt by one fire-ſhip: 


ſoon after, three larger veſſels by the ſame accident ſhared the 


fame fate. The Orange, a ſhip of ſeventy-five guns, after a 
moſt gallant defence, was alſo burnt; and thus, towards four 


in the afternoon, all fell into confuſion. Vice-admiral Stilling- 


wert was ſhot through the middle by a cannon-ball ; vice-admi- 
ral Cortenaer el a Mot 3 in Bis thigh, of which he inſtantly 


« and more from the deep ſorrow the king was poſſeſſed with for his death, to 
«© what a prodigious height he might have reached in a little time more, were 
& not at all troubled that he was taken out of the way,” Life 9 Ty earl of 


| Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 5 12. 


n Philip's continuation of Heath's „ p. 3 os 539. Skinner's. « conti. 


nuation of Bates, p. Bo, 81. Geſla Britannorum, p. $68, Echard's hiſtory of 
England, p. 820. The lord Muſkerry was eldeſt ſon of the carl of Clantarty, 
and a young nob!eman of extraordinary conrage and expeQation, had been co- 
lone! of a regiment of foot in Flanders under the duke, and had the general eſ⸗- 
timation of an excellent officer. He was of the duke's bed chamber, Mr, Ri- 
chard Boyle was a younger ſon of the earl of Burlington, a youth of great hopes, 


and newly come home from travel, where he had ſpent his time with ſingular 


advantage, and took the farſt opportunity to loſe his life in the PT 
| Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 507, 508. _ _ 


i Annals of the univerſe, p. 130. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own times, 


p. gr, Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 741. Le Clere hiſtoire 


des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 73. Neuville kiſtoire de H. Vande, tome iii. 


died. 
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died. Theſe ſhips bearing out-of the line on. the death of their 


commanders, without ſtriking their flags, drew many after them; 
ſo that, by eight at night, Tromp, who held out bravely to the 
laſt, and fought retreating, had not above thirty ſhips left with 
him, This was the moſt ſignal victory the Engliſh ever nen 
and the ſevereſt blow the Dutch ever felt at ſea l. 


According to our accounts, which upon a tri examination 


I have always found moderate, the Dutch had eighteen {hips 


taken, (ſeveral of which we quitted), and fourteen {funk in this 
action, beſides ſuch as were burnt or blown up. Yet their ac- 
counts admit of no more than nine ſhips taken, one (their ad- 


miral) blown up, and eight burnt n. As to our loſs, which 


was far more unaccountable, there is no diſpute about it. We 


Joſt the Charity, a ſhip of forty-ſix guns, with moſt of ber 
men, in the beginning of the bez had in the whole but two 


hundred and fifty men killed, and three hundred and forty 


men wounded: on the other fide, they loſt at leaft fix thou- 
ſand men, including two'thouſand three hundred taken pri- 


ſoners a. Yet ſome great men of ours bought this advantage 
to their country at the ene of their blood, ſuch as the earls 
of ang and Marlborough 7 enen ray and 


» Dog »% & 2 


Coke's detection, vol. ii, p. 37. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 82. 


mn Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 538. Kennet's hiſtory of 
England, vol. iii. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 920. State letters of Ro- 
ger earl of Orrery, p. 999. m Philips's continuation of Baker's chro- 


nicle, p. 153. Echard. Kennet. Lord Arliagton's letters, vol. ii. p. 84. 


killed, and four hundred and forty wounded. The ur, dan nn 
will find they want at leaſt ſeyen thauſand of their men. 

0 % In prince Rupert's ſhip, (ſays the earl of Clarendon,)- 1 0 aid ater 
that day, and in that of the earl uf Sandwich, - who;behaved himſelf with nota» 


ble courage and conduct, there were many men ſlain, and ſome gentlemen vo- 


lunteers of the abeſt families, whoſe memories ſhopld be preſerved. The carl 
of Marlborough, who had the command of ane of the beſt ſhips, and had great 


experience at ſęa, havlug made many long voyages gt ſea, and being now news 


ly returned from the Eaſt Indies, whither the king bad ſect him with a ſquar 
dron of ſhips, to receive the iſland of Boinbaync: from Portugal, was in this 
Vol. II. 0 | N : e | battle. 
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i Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. Jar. Le Clere hiſtoire des 
provinecs unies, tome iti. iv. xiv; Levens der Zechelden tweede deel, p. 166. 


where he ſays, the diſſipating the enemy's fleet, killing their admirals, and 
forcing them again into their ports, is what we value ourſelyes moſt upon; and 5 
all this with the loſs only of one ſhip on our ſide, two hundred eighiy - three men 
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Sir John Lawſon, who died of a wound he agen in the he 
enn he ſurvived the battle. 

The Dutch aſcribe this ſignal defeat in a 8 „ to the 
ill conduct of their own officers and ſeamen, many of whom, 
according to the genius of the nation, were ſeyerely puniſhed. 
Fhus much i is allowed on all fides, that, except ſixteen or ſe. 
venteen of their captains who had ſerved in the former war, 


- they 1 had none of tolerable knowledge, or true courage, moſt of 


them being the ſons of rich burgo-maſters, brought i in, to ſecure 
their father's intereſt, by de Wittez who, though he thus in- 
capacitated them for fighting, yet compelled them againſt rea. 
ſon, and their own opinion, to fight z becauſe, at all events, 
battle was for his intereſt ; ſince, gained, it raiſed his-authority 
at home; or, loſt, it ant from abroad bring in his allies the 


French. This refined policy had well nigh ruined himſelf and 


his friends; for the mob roſe, and threatened nothing leſs than 
.a total revolution. At the Brill, admiral Everts was thrown 
into the river, and with much difficulty reſcued by the magiſ. 
trates from the populace; and ive. like tumults W A 
Rotterdam, and elſewhere . 

There is very little room to leaks. . if. th bad nat 


been ſome miſmanagement on the ſide of the Engliſh, this, 2; 
it was the en ue have been alſo the laſt aQtion i in this n 


ory . „* WW 


** 


battle likewiſe ſlain. He was a man of deen parts in al kinds of be, 
ing, which he took more delight in than his title; and having no great eſlate 
deſcended to him, he brought down his mind to his fortune, and lived yery 
retired, but with more reputation than any fortune could have given bim. The 
carl of Portland was a volunteer on board his ſhip, and loſt bis life by his fide, 
- being a young man of very good parts, newly come of age, and the ſon of 1 
very wiſe and worthy father, who died-a few months before: and he baving a 
long and intire friendſhip with the earl of Marlborough, his ſon, though of. 
melancholie nature, intended to lead an active life, and to apply. him elf to i 
under {the eonduct of his father's friend, with whom 1 died very. bravely.” 
See his life, written by himſelf, vol. il. p. 508, 970 8 
D Bafhage annales des proyinces unies, tome i. p. 743. Le Clerc, tome il 
p. 14. Three of their captains were ſhot on the 4th of July, two were order- 
ed to have their ſwords broken over their heads, and declared incapable of 
ferving more in their. navy; and the maſter to vice-admiral Cortenacr was 
condemned to ſtand two hours upon a. ſcaffold, with a halter about his neck 
Annals of the univerſe, page 130. Kennet's hiſtory of Rogland, vol. i, 
age *. ORG TAO TT Ln OO 
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bot the Dutch fleet fled in great confuſion, their captains be- 


2 having ill; and their admirals quarrelling about command; ſo N 


that if the Engliſn had preſſed them vigorouſly; as it. was in 
their power, having the wind; ſo niany ſhips might have been 
either ſunk, diſabled; or taken, as muſt haye forced a peace; 
for which there was a, very ſtrong party in Holland, who did 


not like the dominion of the. penſionary de Witte, and the de- 
pendence in which he held even the ſtates, who ſeldom venty= 
red to do any thing of i importance when he was abſent J. This 


great opportunity was loſt, through the Engliſh fleet's flacking 


fail in the night; contrary to the expreſs, directions of his royal 
highneſs the duke; before he went to reſt; | 


3 It is far from being an eaſy matter to inform the Re, how 
a this came to paſs; But after having examined the point, with 


as much impartiality, as well as diligence, as the great impor- 


W tance of it deſerved, it appears to have ſtood thus. The duke; 
nn quality of lord bigh- -admiral, had. two captains on board his | 
2 ſhip, Sir William Penn; who had the rank of a vice-admiral ; 
nnd captain, afterwards Sir John Harman, Sir William was 


gone tb reſt; as well as the duke; ſo that the command remain- 


} ed in eaptain Harman, who. was himſelf at the helm, when 
one Mr. Brounker, who was of the duke's bed-chamber, came 


and told him; « that he ouglit to conſider; how much his royal 


6 highneſs's perſon had been already expoſed in the action, and 
3 © how much greater riſk he might run, if their ſhip, which 
vas the headmoſt of the fleet; ſhould fall in ſingle with 
g « thoſe of the enemy, upon their own coaſts,” Harman heard 
- him, dut anſwered like an honeſt brave man, as he was, that 


he could do nothing without orders. Brounker upon this, 


| went to the duke's cabin, and returned with orders, in his 


royal biphineſs's s name, to make leſs ſail ; theſe captain Harman, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, obeyed, which created ſome confuſion 


W in the Engliſh fleet; ſeveral ier being . near en ul 
son cath other . | ©; 


* 


al Wiegen bilvite, f Ms. des provinces unies, ue. xv. Baſuage ele 
ges provinces unies, rome ii. page 272, 273. See alſo Mr. (afterwards Sie 


William) Coventry's account of this action, who was ſecretary to his royal 
highneſs, | r Life of the carl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 513. North's exa- 


un, . 119, 130, Burnet's . of his own times, vol. i, p. 309, 310. 
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In this iorKiti g, the duke expreſſed furpriſe and reſei entment, 
to find they were at ſuch a-diftance from the Dutch, that there 
was no longer any hopes of coming up with them. It then 
appeared, that either through cowardice, or fomething worſe, 
Brounker had carried captain Harman orders, which he never 
received. However, this was conceated from his royal high- 
neſs, and other excuſes made, ſuch as a briſk wind from ſhore, 
and their fire- fffips being all ſpennt. But the truth was never- 
theleſs very ſoon whiſpered, though the duke was not acqjuaint · 
eld with it, im leſs than fix motithis after, upon which he dif- 
charged Brounker his fervice, and would have done more, if 
the celebrated ducheſs of Cleveland, then counteſs of Caftle- 
main, with whom he was a favourite, had not by her intereſt 
with the king, protected him r. However, at the end of the 
war, when the Houſe of Commons was out of humour, this 
affair was mentioned, and inquired i into; upon Which Brounker, 
who was a member, was moſt deſervedly expelled, and ordered 
to be impeached, but that was neter proſecuted u. e 
His royal highneſs left the fleet ſoon after, and Aitd4n24 w 
London, to make a report of all things to the king. His ma- 
f oy having attended his mother to the coaſts, went on board 

the Royal Charles in the river; where he made a ſtrict inquiry 
into the conduct of the officers, and the ſtate of their thipsz 


and receiving fatisfaction as to both, he there, as an encourage: 


ment to a like behaviour in titne to eome, knighted the moſt 
confiderable commanders, viz. admiral Tyddiman, captain Cuts 


_ tings, captain Jordan, captain Spragge, c. after which, he 
directed Uk = the we ſhould be of pd with . n 


* en, b 3. Mn | 2 

t The reader, who conſults a | ba F a Sued, will. ſee very diffre 
editions of this (tory, and I hope agree with me, that it proves the fate of nz 
tions may depend on very light events, as in this caſe, on a private man's 
telling a lie; that princes ſhould immediately examine and clear up whatever 
reſpects their honour; that reſentment operates on moſt minds. Clarendon is 
for throwing it on Sir William Coventry; North, upon the Dutch; bilbop 
.Burnet, on Sir William Penn. All of theſe could not de poſſibly guilty; but 
for any evidence that has appeared, they might be all equally innocent. 

» Hiſtory. and proceedings of the Houſe of FOR, x vol. i. p. 118. 


I er Kline CHARLES It. 705 
t, E | diligence,” and the fleet, as ſoon as poſſible, be put into a con- 
re dition to go out again to ſea “. | 
n RE The king's command, their generous ſenſe of thee late vie- 
e, IT tory, and the news of two rich Dutch ſquadrons being at ſea, 
er I | quickly brought out the Engliſh navy, to the number of ſixtx 
b. dan; and on the fifth of July, they ſteered from Southwold- 
re, bay, into which they put immediately after the laſt engagement, 
r- for the coaft of Holland. The ſtandatd was borne” by the 
t- AS callant earl of gandwieh, to. whom Sir George Ayſcue was 
if. vice, and Sir Thomas Tyddiman rear-admiral. Sir William 
i . Penn was admital of the white, Sir William Berkley vice - ad- 
le- miral, and Sir Joſeph Jordan rear-admiral. The blue flag was 
it carried by Sir Thomas Allen, whoſe vice and rear were, Sir 
the WY Chriſtopher Minnes, and Sir John Harman. The defigns they 
his had in view were, to intercept de Ruyter in his return, or at 
ter, leaſt to take and burn the Turkey and Eaſt India dete, of 
red RY which they had certain intelligence. | 
- RE They ſucceeded in neither of theſe en, De N re- 
| to WY turned unexpectedly by the north of Scotland, and arrived ſafe- 
ma- ly in Holland, where he was immediately promoted to the chief 
dard command of the fleet?. The Turkey and India fleet, conſiſt- 
uiry ing of twenty fail, under the command of commodore Bitter, 
ps + choſe to take the ſame northern route, in hopes of avoiding the 
ape* WH Engliſh navy; but having intelligence at ſea, that this would 
moſt prove very difficult, if not impoſſible, "RPE took ſhelter i in _ 
Cut: * of r in bre 5 8 
be 
mol * Philips 8 „ of Heath's title, p. 539. The intelligencer, 
No. 47. p. 464. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 83, Annals of the uni- 
ocre, p. 115. Journal of the carl of Sandwich. Lord Arlington's letters, 
ffereat . ü. p. 82. The queen mother, at parting with the king, prevailed on him 
of = We © pr miſc her, that the duke ſhould not go to ſea again in the next expedition. 
ur Life of Lord Clatendon, vol. ii. p. 316. x Annals of the uni- 
ee vere, p. 118, Lord Arlington's letters, p. 65. The Kennet, vol. iii. p. 277. 
won 3 Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 674. Zaſpage annales des pro- 
biſhop : vinces unies, tome i. p. 744, 745. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces, tome iii. 
y5 out - liv. xiv. La vie de Ruyter, p. 250. Lord Arlington's letters, p. 85. Let- 
3 tres, et memoires du Comte d' Eſtrades, tome ii. p. 20. 2 Skinner 
E continuation of Bates, p. 84. Annals of the univerſe, p. 118. Geſta Britan- 
| _ 7", p. fro. Coke's detection, met li, p. 38. Bafnage annales des pro- 
zence, . anies, tome i. * * e 
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The port was pretty eaſy of acceſs, and covered only by it 
old caſtle; the Daniſh governor indeed promiſed the Dutch td 
do for them what he could; and they were willing to contribute 
as much as in them lay to render him able: In order to this; 
they landed forty-one pleces of cannon; which were diſpoſed 
on a line before the fort: then the Dutch drew another line 
croſs the bay, conſiſting of their largeſt ſhipsz and in this po- 

ſture they waited for the Engliſh. It was not long before they 
appeared; for the earl of Sandwich having advice of their be: 
ing put into Berghen, had detached Sit Thomas Tyddiman with 
fourteen fail of men of war, and three fire- ſhips, to attack 
them. This he performed with great courage, though the wind 
was againſt them, and the enemy made a prodigious fire from 
the caſtle, the line, and the ſhips; ſo that at laſt he was forced 
to bear but of the bay, and this he performed without the loſs 

of a ſhip, though he had five or fix very ill treated “ 

The ſtates by this time, partly by threats, partly by puniſh- 
ment; but ſtill mofe by promiſes and rewards, had again man- 
ned out a ſtout fleet. Admiral de Ruyter had the command of 
it, which gave no ſmall diſpleaſure to Tromp z but he grew in- 
to a better temper, when he perceived that his competitor had 
the command only in appearance d. Their great ſtateſman de 
Witte, not ſatisfied with direCting all things in the Dutch coun- 

cils, reſolved alſo to direct their fleets; to which end he got 
himſelf, and two other deputies, Meſſrs. Huygens and Boreel, 

appointed to attend the admiral. A ſtep oppoſed by all his 
friends, and directly contrary to the ſentiments of the French 
king, who was afraid, if by any accident he loſt M. de Witte, 
he ſhould not find the ſtates ſo tractable as Wer had been for | 

ſome years paſt e. 

The penſionary, however, a in this deſign, aihd gin 
ed a "ay woo 9 in his new characters « even befor 


©: In order to FP as near the truth as poſſi ble, 1 have. compared this Durch | 
commodore's letter with one wrote by the earl of Arlington, ſecretary. of ſtate, 
dated from Saliſbury, Aug. 22, 1665, where the court then teſided on account 
of the plague being in London. Arlington's letters, vol ii. p. $6, 97. Ser 
alfo miſcellanea avlica, p. 359, 366. Þd Le Clerc hiſtoire des pft. 
vinces unies, tome iii. p. 83. Neuville hiſtoire de Hullande, tome Ki. c. 1% 
Leeven Van Tromp, 2  Baſange aunales des proving unies, torie | 


Page 745. "7 
3 tbe 
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the fleet put to ſea; and, though I cannot ſay that this relates 
to Engliſh hiſtory, yet, as. it has a near relation to nayal affairs, 
| hope the reader will nat be diſpleaſed at my telling him, how 
de Witte acquired ſp, ſuddenly this high reputation. When 

he came on board the fleet in the Tezel, the pilots, captains, 
| and admirals, were ynanimouſly of opinion, that they muſt wait 
for a fair wind in order ta get out, though there were two paſ- 
ſages. As to the larger, they ſaid, that two and twenty winds 
might abſolutely hinder a fleet from failing through it; and that 
in reſpect to the latter, it was two ſhallow for large ſhips to 
| paſs. M. de Witte, who was no ſeaman, inquired into the 
| reaſon why ſo many winds ſhould keep them in, and the next 
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d 
n wWorning demonſtrated. ta the pilots upon their own principles, 
ed chat no winds blowing from more than four of theſe points, 
8 could produce this effect; which experience has ſince fully juſti- 
fied. Yet the wind being at that time in one of theſe four 
* points, de Witte went the ſame day and examined the Spaniſh 
nt paſſage with a lead, and. haying done this, he and Mr. Van 
| Haaren, who accompanied bim, undertook. with the next tide, 
n- do carry out two of the largeſt ſhips. i in the fleet, which they 
bad performed very ſafely, and the reſt followed the next day; 3 and 
„ ever ſince this has been called ps WIT TE's PASSAGES, 
wh The point he had principally i in view was, to bring off the 
Eaſt India fleet from Berghen, which was a very difficult thing, 
od confidering the Engliſh fleet was then at ſea, He found means, 
his however, to paſs by them, and arrived fafely. before Berghen, 
* where the Dutch had found a new enemy in their old defender. 
* The Daniſh governor. modeſtly deſired a hundred thouſand 
fol crowns for the aſſiſtance he had given them in the. late affair, 
and threatened to ſink them without ceremony, if they offered | 
io to ſtir out of the port before they had complied with his de- 
FE mand. The arrival of the fleet made him change his language: 
S he was content they ſhould fail then without paying the money; 
Duck but in order to have ſomewhat d, it. be ** the, cannon | 
tate for: bad pe nme eee | FRE hs AP | 
ecount | Ya Op 5 4 | 
. bt | - Wicquefort, bene des provinces mis liv. xv. The Dutch term in the / 
LN maps was Spanjards Gat, now they call it, Heer de Witte's diedp. Ba- 


page annales des provinces duies, vol . p. 747. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces | 
anies, tome Hi, by. xiv. | Drs, 
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Thus far de Witte was very ſucceſsful; but in his retum 
home, the fleet was ſoattered by a ſtorm, in which were lot 
two fire-lhips, and ſome of the merehant - men. The vice · ad. 
miral, and rear-admital of the Eaſt India fleet, ſhips of very 
great value, with four men of war, were taken by Give Engi 
frigates, which the ſame ſtorm had ſeparated from our fleet; 
and ſoon after, four of their men of war, two fire-ſhips, and 
thirty merchant- men, joined our fleet inftead of their own, aud 
by this miſtake were all hens 5 ges ended the ome of 
IT: 1 en 1 4 a S113 63 
The French 1 that * ſvates were no 1 5 even, 

u that the Dutch would certainly be deſtroyed, if left entireh 
to themſelves; or, which they more / apprehended, would be 
1 forced to make ſuch a peace as we thould preſcribe, reſolved to 
declare in their favour. It may not be amiſs, in order to they 
what ſort of an enemy this court has always been, to obferve, 
that immediately upon this declaration, the began to cabal wih 
our republicans, and actually endeavoured to draw gener 
Ludlow from hig retreat, that ſhe might ſend him over to heal 
their friends, as they now called them, on this ſide the water, 
By the perſuaſion of France, the king of Denmark, who hal 
concurred with us in the bufineſs of Berghen, and the elector 
of Brandenburgh declared alſo for the Dutch; but the former 
was well paid for it, ſince the ſtates forgave him a debt of fx | 
millions of guilders, and untlertook to pay him an annual fub- 
ſidy of one alen The” 2 ! more, bs Prong 3 as The war en 
laſts. . iin 
It "ai appel, hit strang et meant 
to make herſelf at once a maritime power; for having Promiſed 
to affiſt the Dutch with a fleet of fix"and thirty men of vn, 
| they were thus made up. Twelve were built by Dutch car 
k qepres, in the re een decke Wen ee kes out of 
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| e Cokes datehien; vol. . 5. 38. Aale of N p. ien gh 
| e eee p. 511. Lettres, memoires, &c, du comte d Eſtrades, tome i. 
p. 364. Miſcellanea aulica, p. 36. _ 8 Philips's continuation of | 
.Heath's chronicle, p. 349. .Skinner's, continuation of Bates, p. 85, 86. Ar. 
nals of the univerſe, p. 149. Memoires du comte d Eſtrades, tome ii. p. 30, 
Son, 528. iome i in. p. 29, 30, 366. Lord Arliogion's len, a ht i 
35. 4 
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had made prizes, and wreſted from them many other conceſ- 
fions, to purchaſe his maſter's declaration in their favour, agree- 
able to his ſecret treaty in anno 1662; which was the genuine 


ſtate was afflicted u. | 
When all this was done; the prench were ths ſetting on 


ear. He ſaid, the Dutch had injured England to the amount 
of two millions; and if they thought fit to pay ſo much mo- 


tion at all. Nay, the king carried it ſtill higher; for he de- 
clared, in caſe he made ſuch a peace with the Dutch, their al- 
lies ſhould be left out of it; which, conſidering the ſtrength of 
the confederacy, and that the pegs then raged in England, 
ſeems to prove that this prince did not want ſpirit enough, 


cauſe ; for, at that time, we had not a ſingle ally, but the 


the Dutch a great Len we vous 100 did i it e at our ex- 
The next year As a new ſcene z the king nia his 
ambaſſador; lord Holles, from the French court, and ſent the 
earl of Sandwich in that quality to Spain: two of the viſeſt 
ſteps in his Whole reign; for, by the firſt, he broke entirely 


tome iii. p. 202. where it appeats the French meditated the ſurpriſe of two of 


Lord Ailington's letters, vol. i. p. 1, 34, 35, 36, 81. Echard's hiſtory of Eng- 
land, p. 828, Lettres, memoires, &c. du comte d'Eſtrades, tome ii, p. 390, 


P. 4. 


large lndiamen, purchaſed it in the ſame country, and the other 
twelve were either built or bought in the ports of Denmark. 
Beſides this, the French miniſter; the count dEftrades, infiſted 
upon the delivering up two Eaſt India ſhips; of which the Dutch 


1 
— —  —  — — * — 
F —_—_— —— | 2% - 


ſource of this + war, and a long train of ' miſeries vith which this 


foot a negociation ; but king Charles being then in the true in- 
tereſt of his ſubjects, was (at leaſt to them) very deaf on that 


ney, he was willing to grant them a peace without any media- 


when his own good ſenſe told him he was engaged in a right 


martial and mercenary biſhop of Munſter, who, though he gave 


W (for this time at leaſt) with that perfidious court; and, in con- 
e of che & e he concluded the moſt beneficial treaty 


þ Lad YVERrades, tome il. : 2 8 i. p. 2 Ins Le Gare. | 


the ſcycn provinces by the troops ſaid to merch for their aſſiſtance. I Phi. ; 
Joe's continnal jon of Heath's chronicle, p. 544. Geſta Britannorum, p. 51. 


406, 408, 415. Letters of Sir 8 Temple, in his works, Tas: N. 
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of commerce, that was ever made for this nation x. As to na. 
val affairs it was reſolved, that the fleet ſhould be commanded 
by prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle; the former to 
look after the French, who began to alk very high, and oe 
latter to act againſt the Dutch !. 

Before we ſpeak of the conſequences of theſe capital under. 
takings, it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice of an incident 


which happened at Liſbon, becauſe it ſhews the gallant ſpirit of 


that age. There were in that port a conſiderable number of 
_ Engliſh merchant- men, which were to come home under the 


convoy of the Guinea frigate. A large French man of war 


was alſo there, and the captain daily boaſted to the Portugueſe 
what he would do whenever the Engliſh frigate put to ſea. 
This coming to the ears, of captain Coite, who commanded 
her, he ſent the Frenchman word he would fail the next morn- 
ing, which he performed accordingly ; but having hovered on 
the coaſt three days, in expectation of being chaced, he return- 
ed into port, carried out his fleet of merchant-men, and brought 
them ſafe into the river Thames, the Frenchman ame all 
the while quiet in the harbour of Liſbon . 
Prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle, went on board 
| the fleet on the 23d of April, 1666, and ſailed with it in the 
beginning of May. Towards the latter end of that month, the 
court was informed, that the French fleet, under the command 
of the duke of Beaufort, were coming out to the affiſtance of 
the Dutch. But this rumour of their joining the Dutch, was 
ſpread by the court of France, in order to deceive us, and di- 
ſtreſs the Dutch; themſelves in reality having no ſuch intention. 
Upon the receiving this news, the court ſent poſitive orders to 


prince Rupert to ſail with the white ſquadron to look out and 


fight the French; which command that brave prince obeyed, 
but found it, what my wiſe people _ thug it, a mere 


1 Philips s continuation of | Heath's e p. 845. 9 9 of the 101 
| 3 p. 137, 139. Lord Arlington s letters, vol. i. page 62, 63, 75. Vol. 


ii. page 178. Lettres, memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 231. Corps ö 


univerſal diplomatique du droit de gens, tome vil. part i. p. 2% Gum 
ble's life of general Monk, P- 444. The hiſtorian's guide, p. $7. Coke's de- 
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tection, vol. il. p. 39. m Pzilips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, | 


p. 550. 
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gaſconade, intended to hurt us, and to raiſe the courage of their 


new allies, in order to bring them into ſtill greater dangers v. 
At the ſame time prince Rupert ſailed from the Downs, the 


Dutch with their whole force put to ſea, the wind at north-eaſt, 


and having a freſh gale. This brought the Dutch fleet on the 
coaſts of Dunkirk, and carried away his highneſs towards the Ifle 


of Wight; but the wind ſuddenly ſhifting to the ſouth-weſt, and 


blowing hard, brought both the Dutch and the duke of Albe- 


marle with his two ſquadrons to an anchor. Captain Bacon in 
the Briſtol firſt diſcovered the enemy, and, by firing his guns, 
gave notice of it to the Engliſh fleet. Upon this a council of 
war was called, wherein, without much debate, it was reſolved 
to fight the enemy, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority o. 
Alfter the departure of prince Rupert, the duke of Albemarle 
had with him only fixty fail ; whereas the Dutch fleet conſiſted 


of ninety-one men of 'war, carrying four thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and fixteen guns, and twenty-two thouſand four hundred 


and ſixty-two men. It was the firſt of June when they were 


diſcerned, and the duke was ſo warm for engaging, that he at- 
tacked the enemy before they had time to weigh anchor; and, 
as de Ruyter himſelf ſays in his letter, they were obliged to cut 
their cables; and in the ſame letter he alſo owns, that, to the. 
laſt, the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, notwithſtanding their in- 
feriority and other diſadvantages. The Engliſh fleet had the 
weather-gage, but the wind bowed their ſhips ſo much, that 
they could not uſe their loweſt tier. Sir William Berkley s ſqua- : 
dron led the van. The duke of Albemarle, when he came on 
the coaſt of Dunkirk, to avoid running full on a ſand, made a 
ſudden tack, and this brought his top-maſt by the board, which 
compelled him to lie by four or five hours, till another could be 


" Skinner's continuation of Bates, part iii. p. 86. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of 
dis own time, p. 101. Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 423. Lord Arlington” s 
ſetters, vol. ii. p. 175, 178, 180, 188, 194. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 39. 


Lettres, mem, de comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 78, 113, 129, 13 Wa 0 Gume 


dle's life of general Monk, p. 428. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 39. Baſnage. | 
annales des provinces unies, tome i, p. 772. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, 
tom. iii, liv, 14. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii, chap. 13. Leevens der 


Zechelden rweede deel, p. 207. Sir om Huus $ account of this * 
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of commerce, that was ever made for this nation x. As to na- 
val affairs it was reſolved, that the fleet ſnould be commanded 
by prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle; the former to 
look after the French, who began to talk very high, and * 
latter to act againſt the Dutch l. 
Before we ſpeak of the conſequences of theſe capital under. 
takings, i it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice of an incident 
which happened at Liſbon, becauſe it ſhews the gallant ſpirit of 
that age. There were in that port a conſiderable number of 
Engliſh merchant-men, which were to come home under the 
convoy of the Guinea frigate. A large French man of war 
was alſo there, and the captain daily boafted to the Portugueſe 
what he would do whenever' the Engliſh frigate put to ſea, 
This coming to the ears, of captain Coite, who commanded 
her, he ſent the Frenchman word he would ſail the next morn- 
ing, which he performed accordingly ; but having hovered on 
the coaſt three days, in expectation of being chaced, he return. | 
ed into port, carried out his fleet of merchant-men, and brought 
them ſafe into the river Thames, the Frenchman Wan all 
the while quiet in the harbour of Liſbon ®. Y 
Prince Rupert, and the duke of Ae vent on a; board 
. the fleet on the 23d of April, 1666, and failed with it in the 
beginning of May. Towards the latter end of that month, the 
court was informed, that the French fleet, under the command 
of the duke of Beaufort, were coming out to the affiſtance of 
the Dutch. But this rumour of their joining the Dutch, was 
ſpread by the court of France, in order to deceive us, and di- 
ſtreſs the Dutch; themſelves in reality having no ſuch intention. 
Upon the receiving this news, the court ſent poſitive orders to 
prince Rupert to ſail with the white ſquadron to look out and 
fight the French; which command that brave prince obeyed, 
but found 15 what N wiſe Ces before ts it, a mere 


1/5 Philips s 8 of Heath's throniele, p. 845. Aids of the uni- 
8 p- 137, 139. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. page 62, 63, 75. Vol. 
ii. page 178, Lettres, memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. P- 30 75 Corps 
_ eniverſal diplomatique du droit de gens, tome vii. part i. p. 7. 1 Gum- 
dle's liſe of general Monk, p. 424. The hiſtorian's guide, p, $7. Coke s de- 
tection, vol. ii. p. 39. e TR: $ mages of Heath's alen. 
p- 850. | 
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giſconade, intended to hurt us, and to raiſe the courage of their 
new allies, in order to bring them into ſtill greater dangers d. 


At the ſame time prince Rupert ſailed from the Downs, the 


Dutch with their whole force put to ſea, the wind at north-eaſt, 
and having a freſh gale. This brought the Dutch fleet on the 
| coaſts of Dunkirk, and carried away his highneſs towards the Ile 
of Wight; but the wind ſuddenly ſhifting to the ſouth-weſt, and 


blowing hard, brought both the Dutch and the duke of Albe- 
marle with his two ſquadrons to an anchor. Captain Bacon in : 
the Briſtol firſt diſcovered the enemy, and, by firing his guns, 


gave notice of it to the Engliſh fleet. Upon this a council of 


war was called, wherein, without much debate, it was een 


to fight the enemy, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority o. 


After the departure of prince Rupert, the duke of Wee 
had with him only ſixty ſail; whereas the Dutch fleet conſiſted 
of ninety- one men of war, carrying four thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and ſixteen guns, and twenty-two thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty-two men. It was the firſt of June when they were 


diſcerned, and the duke was ſo warm for engaging, that he at- 
tacked the enemy before they had time to weigh anchor; and, 
as de Ruyter himſelf ſays in his letter, they were obliged to cut 


their cables; and in the ſame letter he alſo owns, that, to the 
laſt, the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, notwithſtanding their in- 


feriority and other diſadvantages. The Engliſh fleet had the 


weather-gage, but the wind bowed their ſhips ſo much, that 
they could not uſe their loweſt tier. Sir William Berkley's ſqua- 


dron led the van. T he duke of Albemarle, when he came on 
the coaſt of Dunkirk, to avoid running full on a ſand, made a 
ſudden tack, and this brought his top-maſt by the board, which 
8 ee him to lie by four or five hours, till N h 
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n Skinner? : 2 of OY part m. p. 86. Biſhop Parker's . of 
bis own time, p. 101. Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 423. Lord Arlington 8 


letters, vol. ii. p. 175, 178, 180, 188, 194, Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 39. | 


Lettres, mem. de comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 78, 113, 129, 1 35. Gum 
ble's life of general Monk, p. 428. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 39. Baſuage 
annales des provinces unies, tome i, p. 772. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces uniee, 
tom. iii. liv, 14. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. 13. Leevens der 
Zechelden tweede deel, p. 20). Sir John Harman's account of this . 
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Eſſex, a third rate; and Sir John Harman, in the Henry, had 


by which Evertz was killed, and ſeveral of his ſhips damaged; 


before another fire · ſhip was fixed on the larboard, which did 
its buſineſs ſo effectually, that the fails being quickly on fire, 
frighted the chaplain and fifty men overboard, Upon this, Sir 
John drew his ſword, and threatened to kill any man who 
| ſhould attempt to provide for his own ſafety by leaving the ſhip. 
This obliged them to endeavour to put out the fire, which in 3 
| ſhort time they did; but the cordage being burnt, the cross 


chain- hot diſabled her: ſo that, after all, Sir John brought his 
| ſhip into Harwich, where he repaired her as well as he could, 


| evening d. b 


dle Ruyter, p. 290. 1 Theſe circumſtances are taken from Sir John Har- 
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ſet up. The blue ſquadron knowing nothing of this, failed on, 
charging through the Dutch fleet, though they were five to oneb. 

In this engagement fell the brave Sir William Berkley, and 
his ſhip, the Swiftſure, a ſecond rate, was taken; ſo was the 


the whole Zealand ſquadron to deal with. His ſhip being dif. 
abled, the Dutch admiral Cornelius Evertz, called to Sir Jobn, 
and offered him quarter, who anſwered, « No, Sir] it is not 
« come to that yet; and immediately diſcharged a broadlide, 


which ſo diſcouraged their captains, that they quitted the Henry, 
and ſent three fire-ſhips to burn her. The firſt grappled on her 
ſtarboard quarters, and there began to raiſe ſo thick a ſmoke, 
that it was impoſlible to perceive where the irons were fixed, 
At laſt, when the ſhip began to blaze, the boatſwain of the 
Henry threw himſelf on board, and having, by its own light, 
diſcovered and removed the grappling i irons, in the ſame 45 
jumped back on board his own ſhip. He had ſcarce done this, 


beam fell and broke Sir John's leg, at which inſtant the third 
fire-ſhip bore down; but four pieces of cannon loaded with 


and, notwithſtanding his broken leg, put to ſea again to ſeek | 
the Dutch. The battle ended on the firſt "mw about ten in the | 


Þ Philips s continuation of Heath's chroblele p. 580. Biſhop Parker re hiflory 
of his own times, p. 101. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 8). Annals of the 
univerſe, p. 1 39. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 773. La vie 


man's relation, who blames the duke's eagerneſs for fighting, and mentions his 
Own affairs only to ſhew, how hard the Engliſh were put to it. As to the matters 
of fabk in this account, they are confirmed by all the Dutch authors. 
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The following night was ſpent in repairing the damage ſuffer. 
ed on both lides, and next morning the attack was renewed by 
the Engliſh with freſh vigour. Admiral Van 'Tromp, with vice- 
admiral Yander Hulſt, being on board one ſhip, raſhly engaged 
it among the Engliſh, and their veſſel was in the utmoſt danger 
of being either taken or burnt. The Dutch affairs, according 
to their own account, were now in a deſperate condition; but 
admiral de Ruyter at laſt diſengaged them, though not till his 
ſhip was diſabled, and vice-admiral Vander Hulſt killed. This 
only changed the ſcene; for de Ruyter was now as hard preſſed. 
as Tromp had been bejove. However, a reinforcement arriving 
preſerved him alſo; and ſo the ſecond woe 's fight ended earlier 
than the art 

The third day, the duke of Albemarle, "TI it fee” 75 to 
retreat; and he performed i it with wonderful courage and con- 
duct. He firſt burnt three ſhips that were abſolutely diſabled : 
he next cauſed ſuch as were moſt torn to fail before; and, with 
twenty-eight men of war that were in a pretty good condition, 
brought up the rear“. Sir John Harman, indeed, ſays he had 
but ſixteen ſhips that were able to fight *. Yet, in the evening, 
his grace, diſcovering the white ſquadron coming to his aſſiſtance, 
reſolved to engage the enemy again. In joining prince Rupert, 
a very unlucky accident happened ; for Sir George Ayſcue, who 
was on board the Royal Prince, the largeſt and heavieſt ſhip 
in the whole fleet, ran upon the Galloper; and being there in 
danger of burning, and out of all hopes of relief, was forced 


to ſurrender 3 and night then n. ended this day's engage- 
went ®, | 
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r Skinner* $ life of general Monk, p. 342. Kenner: 8 completa liger of Eng- 
land, vol. iti. p. 281. Echard's biſtory of England, p. 830. Le Clere hiſtoire 
des provinces unies, tome iii, liv. 14. Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, 
tome li, p. 268. Memoires du comte de Guiche, p. 235. Neuville hiſt, de Hol- 
lande, tome iii, p. 275. $ See an extract from the journal book of a prin- 
eipal flag officer in this battle, in Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 430. Skin- 
er's continuation of Bates, p. 89. Philips's continuation of Heath's cbronicle, 
p. 551, d In his narration, an extract of which may be found in Kennet, , 
vol. iii, p. 281. u Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. 102, Skinner's life 
| Of general Monk, p. 345. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 41. Baſnage annales des 


Provinces unies, tome . p- 276. Lettres, memoires du comte enn, tome 
Ai, 5. 269, 1 | | | | 
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them, about eight in the morning they engaged again, and the 


an hour, till another ſhot pierced his throat, and put an end to 


in any other war, as the Dutch admirals themſelves ſay; and 
too quick a man not to diſcern, and of too great a ſpirit to con- 
1 were beat, their defeat did them more honour than all their 
96 brought on after the firſt day's fight, and he believed none 
« Engliſhmen might be killed, and Engliſh ſhips burnt ; but 


it is hard to determine, whether it does more honour t to him 
who made it, or to the Engliſh nation. 


the! whole, or what was the loſs of the vanquiſhed. ' Some 


fleet, and very little leſs than all their ſeamen. Their beſt hi- | 


loſt fifteen men of war's rng, one captains, and five thouſand | 


England, p. 830. A true narrative of the engagement between his majeſty's fleet 
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On the 4th of June, the Dutch, who were till confiderably 


ſtronger than the Engliſh, were almoſt out of light; but the 
duke of Albemarle, having prevailed on the prince to folloy 


Engliſh fleet charged five times through the Dutch; till prince 
Rupert's ſhip being diſabled, and that of the duke of Albemarle 
very roughly handled, about ſeven in the evening the fleets ſepa- 
rated, each fide being willing enough to retire. In this day's 
engagement fell that gallant admiral Sir Chriſtopher Minnes, 
who, having a ſhot in the neck, remained upon deck, and gave 
orders, keeping the blood from flowing, with his fingers, aboye 


his pain *. 
This was the moſt terrible battle fought i in this, or . 


the penſioner de Witte, who was no flatterer of our nation, yet 
ceal the truth, ſaid roundly upon this occaſion, If the Engliſh | 
« former victories; their own fleet could never have been 
c but theirs could; and all the Dutch had diſcovered was, that 


ce that the Engliſh courage was invincible x. x,” Of this panegyric 


| After all, it is by no means eaſy to ſay who were victors upon 


Dutch writers talk of thirty-five ſhips, and between five and fix | 
thouſand men loſt by the Engliſh ; which is more than half their 


torians, however, compute our loſs at ſixteen men of war, of 
which ten were ſunk, and fix taken. Our writers ſay, the Dutch | 


* Philips s continuation. of Heath's chronicle, p. 881. | Echard's hiſtory of 


and that of Holland, begun June x, 1666, at two o'clock in the afternoon, and | 
continuing till the 4th at ten o'clock at night. Publiſhed by command. London, 
priated by Thomas Newcomb, "90, fol. = . hiſt. des 2 | 


unit, liv. xv. 
men! 
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men: themſelves own the loſs of nine thips, and tha there was 
a moſt prodigious ſlaughter of their ſeamen, 


and great contempt of the Dutch. It ſeems he was of the ſame 
ſentiment with Blake, and thought that fighting was, almoſt on 


to the dominion of the ſea; and whoever ſhall conſider the re- 


let us, therefore, content ourſelves with juſtifying our own con- 
we confeſs that it is no eaſy thing to imitate it. | 
fore the Engliſh, their ſhips having in theſe engagements ſuffered 


next to go in ſearch of their French allies, who certainly never 


the Engliſh appeared. The fleet conſiſted of eighty men of war, 


who were on board the ſame ſhip, Sir Joſeph Jordan their vice, 


was admiral of the white, and had under him Sir Thomas Tyd- 


provinces unies, tom. ili. liv, x4. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tom. iii. ch, 13. 
dee de Ruyter's letters to the ſtates, the Dutch, French, and Engliſh accounts 
of this battle, and Sir George Ayſcue's letter to the king, dated from the caſtle 
of Loveſtein, June 20, 1666, in la vie du Ruyter, p. 290=350, The count 


d:itroyed, Sir George Ayſcue made priſoner, and his ſhip burned ; that the vice 
almiral, commanded by Berkley. governor of Portſmouth, of ſeventy guns, 
vas brought into the Maeſe, with five others of the like force; that three thou- 


435, Skinner's life of Monk, p. 35% 


diman, 


The duke of Albemarle was much blamed for his raſhneſs 2, 


any terms, preferable to running away, in a nation who pretend 


putation we {till retain from the glorious ſpirit of theſe intrepid 
men, will ſcarce think it reaſonable to hazard his own character 
by attacking theirs. It is enough that we live in cooler times, 
when men may be conſidered as heroes upon moderate terms: 
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duct, without cenſuring that of others, while, in the ſame breath „ 
The Dutch had once more the credit of appearing at ſea be- 
leſs, They firſt affected to brave us on our own coaſts, and 
meant to afford them any real aſſiſtance. It was not long before 


great and ſmall, and nineteen fire-ſhips, divided into three ſqua- 
drons : the red under prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, 


and Sir Robert Holmes their rear-admiral. Sir Thomas Allen 


? Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. p. 778, 119. Le Clere hiſt, des 


d Eſtrades, in his letter to the king of the 17th of June, ſays, the Dutch took 
eleven large ſhips, and burned or ſunk ten; that the white ſquadron was totally 


ſand men periſhed, and as many made priſoners. In his letter of July 1. be ſays, 
De Witte told the ſtates, that the Enyliſh had loſt twenty-four ſhips, and nine or 
ten thouſand men, and that eighteen ſhips were fo diſabled, that they would cot 
be fit for ſervice in a long time. See his letter alſo of the eighth of the ſame i 
month, 2 Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 41. Gumble's life of Monk, p. 433. 
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diman, and rear-admiral Urburt. Sir Jeremiah Smith carried 
the blue flag, and his officers were Sir Edward Spragge and rear: 
admiral Kempthorne . The Dutch, according to their own ac. 
counts, had eighty-eight men of war, and twenty fire- -hips, di- 
vided alſo into three ſquadrons, under lieutenant-admiral de 
Ruyter, Jobn Evertz, (brother to the admiral who was tilled in 
the former engagement), and Van Trompd. l 

On the 25th of June, about noon, the Engliſh came up with 
the enemy off the north foreland. Sir Thomas Allen with the 
white ſquadron began the battle by attacking Evertz. Prince 
Rupert and the duke, about one in the afternoon, made a deſpe- 
rate attack upon de Ruyter, whoſe ſquadron was in the centre 
of the Dutch fleet, and, after fighting about three hours, were 
obliged to go on board another ſhip. In this ſpace the white 
iquadron had intirely defeated their enemies, admiral John 
Evertz, his vice-admiral de Vries, and his rear-admiral Koen- 
ders, being all killed, the vice-admiral of Zealand taken, and an- 

other ſhip of fifty. guns burnt, The prince and duke fought de 
Ruyter ſhip to ſhip, diſabled the Guelderland of ſixty-ſix guns; 
which was one of his feconds, killed the captain of another, and 
mortally wounded two more; upon which the Dutch ſquadron 
began to fly. However, vice-admiral Van Nes ſtood bravely 
by de Ruyter, and his ſhip received great damage: yet, being 
at laſt deſerted by all but ſeven ſhips, they yielded to * JF 
and followed the reſt of their fleet as faſt as they could. 
Admiral de Ruyter's ſhip was ſo miſerably torn, and his crew 
fo diſpirited and fatigued, that he could have made but little te- 
ſiſtance, and nothing but the want of wind hindered the Engliſh 
from IR him. As for admiral Van Towns: he was Ree 


2 pbin ips's continnation of Heath's FO p. 551. Skinner Ne 
of Bates, p. 91. Annals of the univerſe, p. 140. Coke's detection, vol. it. p. 41. 
Lord Aitnpton's letters, vol. i. p. 87, 88. vol. ii, p. 11. b Brandt Ler- 
ven van de Ruyter, p. 507. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 181. 
Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii, liv. 14. Neuville hiſt, de Hollande, 
| tome iii. ch. 13. Teitren, memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 189, 291. 
La vie de Ruyter, p. 358. © Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, 
p. 754. Gumble's life of General Monk, p. 439. Skioner's continuation of Bates, 
P. 92. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 182. Kennet's kiftory of England, 
vol. iii. p. 282, Echard's hiſtory of 3 p. 515 and _ MR 
 Miſe-Uanea aulica, p. 412. | 
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ged with Sir Jeremiah Smith, and the blue ſquadron at a diſtance, 
and ſo could not aſſiſt his friends. As his was the ſtrongeſt 
ſquadron of the Dutch fleet, and Smitb's the weakeſt of the 
Engliſh, we had no great advantage on that ſide; yet ſome we 
had, his vice-admiral's ſhip being diſabled, and his rear-admiral 
killed ; which, however, did not hinder his fighting it out with 
much bravery as long as there was any light d. | 
Admiral de Ruyter continued his retreat that end the 
next day prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle purſued him, 
with part of the red ſquadron, with as much vigour as the wind 
would permit. A fire-ſhip bore down upon the Dutch admiral, + 
and miſſed very little of ſetting him on fire, They then cannon» 
aded again, when de Ruyter found himſelf ſo hard preſſed, and 
his fleet in ſuch imminent danger, that in a fit of deſpair he cried 
out, «My God, what a wretch am I1 amongſt ſo many thou- 
1 ſand bullets is not there one to put me out of my pain?” By 
degrees, however, he drew near their own ſhallow coaſt, where 
the Engliſh could not follow him. Upon this occaſion prince 
Rupert inſulted the Dutch admiral, by ſending a little ſhallop 
called the Fanfan, with two ſmall guns on board, which, being 
by force of oars brought near de Ruyter's veſſel, fired upon him 
for two hours together; but at laſt a ball from the Dutch admi- 
ral ſo damaged this contemptible enemy, that the crew were 
forced to row, and that brifkly, to ſave their ves. The enemy 
being driven over the flats into the wielings, the Engliſh went to 
iy at Schonevelt, the uſual rendezvous of the Dutch fleets © 
This was the cleareſt victory gained during the whole war: 
the Dutch were miſerably beaten, and their two great admirals 
de Ruyter and Tromp had nothing to do but to lay the blame on 
each other, which they did with all the aggravating circumſtances 
they could deviſe f. In this battle the IG lol twenty ſhips; 
* ee 


d Baſnage annales des provinces unies, We p. aha” Le Clerc hiſt. des pro- 
 Finces unies, tome ili. liv. 14. Neuville hiſtore de Hollande, tome iii. chap. 14. 


p. 336. Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii p. 26. © Baſnage annalet 
des provinces unics, vol. i. p. 783. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces nnies, tome iii. 
liv. 14. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. 14. La vie de Ruyter, p. 368, 
369. Skinner's life of general Monk, p. 359. 1 Baſnage and the other 
Dutch hiſtorians ſpeak largely of this quarrel, See Toomey” s letter to the ſtates- 
Vor . . 85 n. 


La vie de Ruyter, p. 361. Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. 
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about 300 private men. 


ports of our iſland. When, therefore, in the ſpace of ſix weeks 
they ſaw the reverſe of this, their own countrymen flying, the 


at a ſtand, their fury is not to be expreſſed, They reproached | 
| alſo with being deficient in point of probity, and with endeavour. 


furious as it was, received no ſmall increaſe from a new misfor- 


termine, but leave it to the deciſion of the candid reader, when 
he IE have read the beſt account. of the matter Ia am able to 


ſteered their courſe for the Ulie; but the wind being contrary, 
they did not make the iſland till the 7th of Auguſt. Being then 
come to anchor, prines Rent and the duke of Albemarle re · 


5 general, dated Auguſt TY 1666, in h vie de Ruyeer, p p. 376. See the letter of 


of our own writers are very angry with it, and with Sir Robert Holmes for per- 


tion of a council of war, and is therefore commendable in this reſpect, whatever 
may be thought of his orders, or his conduct i in other things. Philips b continus 
ation of Heath's chronicle, p. 5583. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 93. 


four admirals killed, and a great many captains : as to private 
men, there might be about 4000 ſlain, and 3000 wounded, The 
Engliſh had only the Reſolution burnt, three captains killed, and 


Upon this occaſion it appeared, of how little 0 it is to 
ſpread falſe rumours amongſt the populace. The Dutch people 
had been aſſured, that the laſt battle had intirely ruined the na. 
val ſtrength of England, and that their fleet, when it ſailed out, 
was gone to deſtroy the coaſting trade, and to inſult the ſea. 


Engliſh navy ſtationed on their ſhore, and their whole commerce 
their governors not only with want of courage and fortune, but 
ing to impoſe on a nation they could not protect. Their rage, 


tune, heavier i in itſelf, and more ſhameful i in its nature, than any 
they had ever ſuſtained; yet whether ſo honourable to the Eng 
lith as ſome have repreſented it, I will not take upon me to de- 


give s. 8. 


On the 29th of 82 the Englih fleet mocked anchor, and 


the count d'Eſtrades to the king, dated Auguſt 12, 1666, in lettres, memoires du 
comte a Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 345. Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. p. 278, 

s The Dutch miviſters, who in thoſe times preached as if they had the rolls 
of deſtiny jyiog open before them, affirmed the fire of London, which happened 
the september following, to be a judgment from heaven for this action. Some 


forming it: but this is quite abſurd, ſince he acted in conſequence of the reſolu- 


Coke' 85 detection, vol. ii. p. 41. Gumble' s life of Monk, p. 441. Annels of the 
univerſe, P. 142, Kennet, vol. iii. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
5. 5 AD Echard' $ hiſtory of England, p- 837, 1 $ naval hiſtory, p, 400, 
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magazines on the iflands, and a large fleet of merchantmen lying 
between them, yet Ulie and Schelling were very indifferently 
ee upon which it was reſolved to attack them without 


dela | | e 
Job this, a a council of 3 Was called, 1 order to 


was reſolved; that 300 men ſhould be drawn out of each ſqua- 
dron, two thirds land and one third ſea men, under nine cap- 
tains, and the whole to be executed under the direction of Sir 
Robert Holmes, rear-admiral of the red; with whom went Sir 
William Jennings, who, in caſe it was found expedient to attack 


fifth rates, five fire-ſhips, and ſeyen ketches, as Sir Robert 
Holmes tells us in his relation of the affair i. 

On the gth of Auguſt, about ſeven in the morning, this dau- 
dron weighed, divided from the reſt of the fleet, and came to 


prince's pleaſure- boat called the Fanfan, the crew of which had 


the northward, ſome from the Streights, ſome from Guinea, 


laden k. 


it has the Texel on the ſouth, and Schelling on the north. 
rative of the great ſucceſs of a part of his Maj- My s fleet by theit burning 160 


p. 282, See alſo Skinner's life of general Monk, p. 361. Philips's continuation 
bt Baker's chronicle, p. 554. Lord Arlington! s letters, vol. ii, p. 188. 


count of damages, 


teived intelligence, that, notwithſtanding there were very rich 


make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for this great attempt. There it 


both iſlands at the Tame time, was to command one diviſion. 
The ſhips appointed for this enterprize were five fourth; three 


anchor about a league from the Buoys, where they met the 


ſome from Ruſſia, ſome from the eaſt countries: the reſt were 7 
out ward bound hips, all of which likewiſe were very ly 


Sir Robert Holmes, confidering that if he ſhould vrcenl, 16 
his 0 was, beſt to ene a deſcent on the land, that nu- 


take this from the account by authority, inticled, A true and perfect nar · 


Dutch ſhips within the Ulie. Of this there is an extract in Kennet, vol. iii. 


k If the reader . e the number, the burden, and the trade, in which theſe | 
ſhips were empleyed, he will as diſcern the credit due to the ſubſequent «ad | 


. merous 


diſcovered in the harbour a conſiderable fleet of ſhips near the 
Vlie, which proved to be 170 merchant-ſhips, the leaſt of which 
was not of leſs than 200 tons burden, with two men of war, 
which had lately convoyed home near 100 of thoſe ſhips from 


h The Ulie is an a iſland Bun which b Dutch fleets aſually Gal to the « Ball; = 


MY 


| 
{| 

, 
il 
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might render the ſucceſs hazardous, reſolved to begin with the 


_ ado into Schelling road, where the 'Fyger eame to anchor, and 


his flag; upon which the officers came on board him, and there 
it was ordered, that the Pembroke which drew the leaſt water, 


with what ſpeed they could. 


of war, the captain, backing his fails, eſcaped the preſent exe. 


where it was preſently taken by ſome of the long-boats, and fired, 
The other three fire-fhips clapped the three great merchantmen 

on board, which carried flags in their main-tops, and burnt them, 
This put their fleet into great confuſion, which Sir Robert 


the advantage, and fall in, fink, burn, and deſtroy all they 
could, but with a ftrict command, that they ſhould not plunder. 
The execution was fo well followed, each captain deſtroying his 
ſhare, ſome twelve, fome fifteen merchantmen, that, of the 

whole fleet, there eſcaped not above eight or nine ſhips, one of | 
which was a Guineaman of twenty-four guns, and three ſmall 
Privateers: thefe ſhips, being driven up into a narrower corner 


were a-head of them, where it was not poſſible for our boats to 
come at them, though even theſe few were much damaged! 


to o land o on the ifland of Schelling than upon that of Vhe, which 


Dutch writers, who ſpeak with horror of this action, the town being iuhabited by | 
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merous fleet might poſſibly pour in ſuch numbers of | men, 26 


ſhips; and accordingly, having ordered the Advice and the 
Hampſhire to ly without the Buoys, he weighed with the reſt of 
his fleetz and, the wind being contrary, he turned with much 


immediately Sir Robert went on board the Fanfan, and hoiſted 


with the five fire-ſhips, ſhould 1211 in e d the W $ _ 


Captain Brown with his fre-ſhip choſe very bravely to lay the 
biggeft man of war on board, and burnt the veſſel downright, 
Another fire-ſhip running up at the fame time to the other man 


cution of the fire-ſhip, but ſo as to run the ſhip on ground, 


Holmes perceiving, made a ſignal for all the officers to come 
on board again, and preſently gave orders, that Sir William 
Jennings, with all the boats that could be ſpared, ſhould take 


of the ſtream, ſerved to protect four or five merchantmen that 


The next day, being the tenth, it was found more expedient 


1 This account agrees very well with. what is faid on the 458 ſubject by the 


Mennonites, a ſort of Dutch Quakeys, who hold the uſe of arms repugaant to 


the Chriſtian n and are an 2 harmleſs, induſtrious Kind of people. 
| RE? = m8 
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vas performed by Sir Robert Holmes, with eleven companies in 
his long · boats; and he debarked with little or no oppoſition. 
When he came on ſhore, he left one company to ſecure his boat, 
and with the other ten marched three miles farther up into the 
country to the capital town called Bandaris, in which there were 
upwards of 1000 very good houſes, where, keeping five compa- 
nies upon the ſkirts of the town to prevent any ſurprize from the 
enemy, he ſent the other five to ſet fire to the place : but finding 
them ſomewhat ſlow in executing that order, and fearing they 
might be tempted to forget themſelves in order to pillage, he was 
himſelf forced to ſet fire to ſome houſes to the windward, the 
| ſooner to diſpatch the work, and haſten his men away, which 
burnt with fuch violence, that, in half an bour's time, moſt part 
of the town was in a bright flame. 'This place was reported, by- 
thoſe that were found in it, to have been very rich, and ſo it 
appeared by ſome of the ſoldiers pockets; but very few people 
were to be ſcen there, having had time to eſcape from the dan- 
ger, except ſome old men and women, who were uſed by the 
Engliſh, after they fell into their hands, with all poſſible gentle. 
neſs and humanity m. 
This blow, and that, too, in many . e affected the 
Dutch, who, according to their own accounts, ſuffered, by 
burning the town and magazines, the loſs of near fix millions of 
guilders; and, if we take the ſhips and their rich cargoes into 
this computation, they confeſs that they were loſers to the 
amount of eleven millions, or 1,100,000 pounds ſterling. We 
need not wonder that this wound cut very deep, and engaged 
the ſtates to uſe their utmoſt diligence in fitting out a new fleet u. 
But, before we come to this expedition, it may not be amiſs 
to introduce a paſſage, which hitherta has not found a place in 


m The damage done dy burning of the town of Bandaris is ſomewhat leſſened 
in the det-il given by M. de Neuville in his hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 287. 
0 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i, p. 784. Le Clerc hiſt: des pro- 
vinces unies, tome iii. p. 151, 162. Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, 
tome iii. p. 360, who ſays the Engliſh burnt 140 merehant men, two men of war, 
and a village on the-coaſt, and that the whole loſs was computed at fix millions. 
Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. p. 231. Some writers make the loſs ſu- 
ſtained by the Dutch till more, viz. 12,900,000 guilders, or 1,200,000 pounds 
ſterling, Lediard's ; naval hiſtory, p. 387. Rapin diminiſhes the loſs, and the 
number of pff oe TOOTR . "fn OL 122] OY 
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our hiſtory. The deſtroying the Dutch ſhips, and the burnit 
the town of Bandaris, though done by Engliſhmen, was no Eng: 


hither for fear of his being called to an account for miſbehaviour 


the hearing of King Charles II. of the bloody revenge he had 


bid him withdraw, and never preſume to appear again in his 
Free He ſent him, however, a very conſiderable ſum of 


inſtance of magnanimity in that generous prince has been long 
and highly applauded by the Dutch®; why ſhould” it "bs wy 


This navy conſiſted of feventy-nine men of war and frigates, and 


the French ſquadron, which Louis XIV. had promiſed to fit out 


 Ruyter, as to throw him into a fit of ſickneſs 4. 


they venturedout withtheir fleet; but Sir Thomas Allen attacking | 
them with his ſquadron, boarded the Ruby, a fine ſhip of a thou- 


ſo diſcouraged the French miniſtry, that they ſcarce truſted their 


proviuces unies, tome i. p. 785. Le Clerc -hiſt. des provinces unies, tome ni. 


419. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. bi, p. 283. Echardz and other writers. 


| ſuperior at ſea, how came they nat to join the French? 


of England, tol. iii. p. 283. Burchet s naval ad? p. 402. 


liſh project. One captain Heemſkerk, a Dutchman, who fled 


under Opdam, was the author of that diſmal ſcene. After the 
return of the fleet, he was one day at court, and boaſting, in 


taken upon his country, that monarch, with a ſtern countenance; 
money for the ſervice, with which he retired to Venice. This 


longer unkriown to the Engliſh? 

As ſoon as the fleet was ready, the command was beſtowel 
on Michael de Ruyter, Tromp having at that time, in conſe. 
quence of his diſpute with de Ruyter, laid down his commiſſion. 


twenty-ſeven fire-ſhips?. The firſt deſign they had was to join 
for their aſſiſtance; in this they were moſt egregiouſly diſap- 
pointed, and after a dangerous navigation, in which they were 
more than once chaced by a ſuperior Engliſh fleet, they were glad 
to return, though fired with indignation at ſuch uſage, which, 
it is ſaid, wrought ſo powerfully on the mind of the gallant de 


When the French thought the coaſt was become pretty der 


ſand tons and fifty- four guns, and carrying her in a ſhort time i it 


© Vie Fadmiral de Ruyter, partie i. p. 373, 34. v Baſhage any de 


liv. 14. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. chap. 14. La vie de Ruyter, p. 


The Dutch writers differ much from the Engliſh in reſpect to theſe particu · 
lars, but their accounts are inconſiſtent with each other. Beſides, if they vert 


r Letters to Sir William Temple, in his works, vol. ii; p. 131. Keniter' bi. 
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pary afterwards out of ſight of their own ſhore :. But, in the 
mean time, to convince the Engliſh that they were determined 
enemies, though they did not like fighting, they had recourſe to 
a ſtratagem; or, to call the thing by its proper name, they ſet 
on foot a dirty conſpiracy for ſeizing the iſland of Guernſey. In 
43 purſuit of this fine ſcheme, they ſent a gentleman, who was go- 
vernor of one of the fortreſſes upon their own coaſts, to nego- 
ciate with major- general Lambert, an old republican, who was 
priſoner in the iſland. But the general, it ſeems, preferred any 
overnment to A French one, and therefore, having made a free 
diſcovery of theſe politicians, . they were taken and hanged for 
ſpies*. This, methinks, is ſufficient to ſhew, that both courts 
were enough in earnelt ; which, however, is a fact ſome people 
then, and not a few hiſtorians now, pretend to doubt. 

By the end of the year 1666, all parties began to grow weary | 
of this war; which was certainly directly, and at the ſame time 
| equally oppoſite to the welfare both of Britain and Holland, 
| and may, therefore, be juſtly referred to the arts of France, 
and the very peculiar ſituation of the grand penſionary of Hal- 
land, M. de Witte; a man not more fortunate in his abilities, 
than unhappy i in the application of them. A man who under- 
ſtood the intereſts of his country thoroughly, and, in his own 
nature, was certainly inclined to promote them z but having been 
engaged from his birth in the deſigns of a faction bent to ruin 
the authority, intereſt, and credit of the houſe of Orange, he 
came, on account of his royal highneſs's near relation to it, to 
have an inveteracy againſt the Engliſh court, which grew ſo 
much the more vehement, the leſs cauſe there was nt. 
He had plunged his country into this war chiefly to gratify 
his own humour, and to pin himſelf effectually on France; and 
now, when his countrymen were almoſt unanimouſly defirous 
of peace, the o overtures od which were well | received, and rea- 


» Lettres, r memoires 40 comte CEftrades, tome iii. p. 425, 450. Memoires 
du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. p. 295. * t Philips's continuation of Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 554. Miſcelbanea auljcs, p. 407. Echard's hiſt, of England, p. 833. 
« See his character in d'Eſtrade's negociations, as well as in Baſnage, and le 
Clere, who is his apologiſt at leaſt, if not his panegyriſt ; yet he confeſſes, that 
this ſtateſman had never travelled; and was little verſed in the hiſtory, politics» 
or wteroſts of other countries, He was a man N bot not infallible. 
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dily complied with in England, he contrived in his on mind 
ſuch an extraordinary method of making war, as he thought 
would effectually raiſe the reputation of his family; and, at the 
ſame time, cut off the head of a very honeſt gentleman, bo 
at the requeſt and by the conſent of the ſtates, had carried oi 
a correſpondence in England for facilitating a peace ”, | 
The king of Sweden having offered his mediation, it wy 
readily accepted on both ſides. On the one hand, the plague, 
the fire of London, and other national misfortunes, particular 
the reſtleſſneſs of factions, (a miſchief from which we are ver 
ſeldom long free), engaged King Charles to be very earneſt x 
well as ſincere in his defires of a peace. The Dutch, on the 
other hand, needed it; they were drawn into the war to ſerie 
the purpoſes of their miniſtry, and many arts had been practiſe 
to keep them in it, though it was equally againſt their intereſt 
and their inclinations. Now, therefore, when France found 
| pacific meaſures expedient, or rather was convinced that carry 
ing the war on would ſerve only to raiſe the reputation of Eng- 
land, and to obſcure their own, as well as ruin the Dutch; 
treaty was ſet on foot at Breda, not only at the defire of the 
ſtates, but by their expreſs appointment both of time and place i 
in which they were indulged by King Charles, purely to ſhey 
the ſincerity of his refolution. Whilſt this treaty was thus ne. 
gociating, de Witte was reſolved to put in practice his baſe pro- 
ject; which, though executed with ſucceſs, and eſteemed glo- 
rious for a moment, yet, in the end, proved fatal to his couts 
try, and more eſpecially ſo to himſelf and his brother, who, ts 
ſhew how much it was their os had the immediate conduct 
and execution of WCET 
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W. The matter is yery „ fairly Rated ? in a babe 3 annals, tome 1, p. 787, but 
Mr. de Neuville treats M. Buat, who ſuffered on this occaſion, as a dowuright 

' traitor, though he owns he had formerly ſerved his country with equal integrity 
and courage. Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 153. Lettits 
memoircs, &c. du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 351, 359, 365, 449, 45+ 
Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. beds. Life of the earl of Clarendon, 
vol. iii. p. 629. Miſcellanea aulica, p. 415. x % Baſnage an nales de 
provinces unies, tome i. p. 804. Le Clerc hiftoire des provinces unies, tome it 
| liv. 14. - Wicquefort. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii, p. 294. Lettt6s 
memoöites du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 469, 471, 483, 487. See alſo tom. i 
Bang Charles * the Swediſh COIL, that he would not treat gh 


er Kine CHARLES I YE 


ing When che petiBotiary John de Witte was laſt on board the 
gb Horb fleet, and; in the abſence of the Engliſh navy; bad cruiz - 
the ed upon our eviſt; he tobk an opportunity of ſending ſeveral 


[perſons to ſound the month of the river Thames; in order to 
iiſcover How far it mighit he prafticable to make any attempt 
therein with large ſhips; And having by this means foatid; with 


hat facilicy the project he Had formed might be executed; he 
gu, reſolved ro proceed in it, notwichſtanding the negociations for 
larly peace were _—_ far #dvaticed;” He at firſt opened himfelf td 
ven be count d'Eftrades; the French ambaſfador; who communi: | 
tn (ated the detign te his court, where it met with the utmoſt ap- 


the 
ſerve 
Liſe 
reſts 


probation, and where meiſures were ek for eee it . 
C2452) in its eKecutien . TY 
'To this end it was nereffiry ling Chirles Would be porfndec 
that there was no neceſſity of fitting out a fleet for this year; 


ound WY fince that would have rendered the deſign of the Dutch ſtateſ- 
arr. man not only difficult and dangerous; büt abſolutely impraCtica- | 
Eng bie. With 4 view to this the queen mother (whoſe advices - 
hb; a WW ore always fatal to this nation) Was perſuaded to write her ſon 

f the 4 letter, wherein the informed him, that his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


fe 8. and the enn nad tiitried their ep 3 


t 


the ſlates, alli eh fear 10 proper perſon 1 London Sith EF EF, at 8 


pro- his requeſt, a füftable proviſion for his nephew the prince of Orange, and agreed to 
| glo- a proper regulation of the trade to the Indies z chat he expected damages for the great =» 
coun loſſes ſuffered by the war; an ack noxledgment for the herring fiſhing on his 

| coaſts, the nets being arigged on "bus ſhore; that he demanded. 1 no towns fos 
5 y tation, but inte g oh the guaranty of tht emperor and other princes,” Ste alfs 
nau 


memoires du comite de Guiche, liv. i} and iii, Philips" $ continuation of Heath's | 
chronicle, p. 569. Lord Arlington " letters, p. 213. 215, 232, - Biſhop Parker's 

| hiſtory of his own time, p. 123. | y Le. Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome 
ü. liv, 14. p. 193, 194. 8 reſol, van Haer Hoog. Mog Saterdagh, 19 Mar- 


9. bn ti, p. 522, Valkenier s Verwerd Europa, p · 73. La Vie de Ruyter, 449. 464. 
da i Neuville hiſt. ge Hollande, tome ili. p. 296. _ Memoites du comte ds Goithe, lir, 
wy 1 li, p. 389. Columna roſtrata, p. 191. 


2 Count d'Eſtrades, who was the great confidante of the As: and to whom 
the beſt Dutch writers allow he imparted many ſecrets of theit ſtate, very improper 
| for any foreigner, and much more a French midiſter, to be acquainted with, tells 

the king his maſter plainly, that de Witte hated the peace; t. Becatiſe it would 
make him leſs neceſſary, and fo lefſen his authority ; 32. Becauſe i it would be ſavour- 
able to the intereſts of the houſe of Orange "i Becauſe he had (though with no ill 
intention) done many things Eontrary to the conſtitution, for . in 4 time of | 


Lettres 
9, 451- 
.rendon, 
nales Cs 
tome ii. 
Lettres 


tom. i. ae 
e peace, he might be very eafily __ to an account, 
tk 
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towards peace; and that it might have ill effects, if his, majeſty, 
by fitting out. a great fleet, ſhould alarm them on their own 
coafts, as in the preceding year. This advice, ſupported by the 
intrigues of the earl of St. Albans, and agreeing with the king's 
temper and circumſtances, whoſe miniſters deceived, whoſe mi. 
ſtreſſes beggared, and whole courtiers plundered him, againſt 
whoſe meaſures a party was formed, many of whom, notwith. 
| ſtanding their vehement profeſſions of patriotiſm, in reality meant 
little more than places and preferments, we need not wonder he 
fell ſo readily into it.; for meanly covetous, and {quandering 
needy Princes, are alike liable to the greateſt foible in govern. 
ing; the preferring preſent gain to any future proſpect what- 
ever. Notwithſtanding, therefore, his naval magazines were 
never better provided, king Charles, by a ſtrange fatality, or- 
dered only two ſmall ein for che ſummer, e in 
. 

Things Ray PR in a 5 . laſt e was woken 
in Holland for the immediate execution of penſionary de Witte's 
project; and this reſolution was ſigned by the French miniſter, 
as well as by the deputies of the ſtates. His moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had promiſed that a ſquadron of his ſhips, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Beaufort, ſhould aſſiſt therein. However, 
that the iſſue of the thing might irritate the Engliſh againſt the 
Dutch only, the French, as uſual, waved the performance of 
their promiſe; when the matter, however, was ſo far advanced, 
that the Dutch found it impoſſible for them to go back. Yet 
the Engliſh miniſters were treating all this time at Breda, 
where, from the beginning, there was a Jas ne 4 _ 


7 ID W eee eee e 
2 Phinpr- s continuation of Hesth's chroniae,” p. 368. a s eontinuation 
of Bates, p. 97, 98, Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 50. Burchet's naval hiftory, p. | 
297. Miſcellanea aulica, p. 394, 395. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. p. 706, 117 
131, 139, 14 5 Kennet's Aiſfory of England, vol, ill, Pp. 912 1 5 Echard, þ 93. 
Memoires d' Eſtrades, tome iii, p. 393, 483, 52% | 
v In this the hiſtofians of both nations agree. One world vonder bow, iſter 
as conſidering this fact, any writer can ffert, (as Dutch biftorians do), that 
de Witte's expedition was neceſſary to the making of the peace. King Charles 
had yielded to a treaty at the 1equeſt of the Dutch ; he had left the manner of ne- 
gociating it to them; he had diſarmed bis W fleet. What figns, beyond | 


deſe, could he ſhe w of ann to ! but it was s plinly calculated _— 
NOT. | | a he 


=—y * * ö 
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The pretence made uſe of by John de Witte, for fitting out 

2 fleet in the ſpring, was the miſchief which had been done io 
their navigation by the privateers from Scotland. In order to 
check theſe, admiral Van Ghendt was ſent with a conſiderable 
fleet into the Frith, with orders to burn the coaſts, and recover 
ſuch ſhips as were in thoſe ports. He appeared before Leith 
on the 1ſt of May, and might, if he had thought fit, have done 
at deal of miſchief; but he contented himſelf with cannon- 

| 1 0 Burntiſland to very little purpoſe. When the Engliſh 
court received the neus of this proceeding, it confirmed them 
in their opinion, that there would be no fighting that year, and 
that this expedition was purely to quiet the minds of the peo - 
ple enough diſturbed by their late loſſes. This ſhews the great 
folly of truſting an enemy, and ought to be a warning to all 
Britiſh ſtateſmen for the future. If the king at this time had 
pawned the jewels of the crown, or the crown itſelf, (as ſome 
of his predeceſſors did), to pay his ſeamen, and put a ſtrong 
fleet to ſea, he had turned the tahles, made a e "OW 4 . 
paſſed the remainder of his reign in quiet. 
But penſionary de Witte, in the mean time, hed haſtily man- 
ned out a large fleet, under the command of de Ruyter, on 
board which he intended to have gone in perſpn ; but the French 
proteſted againſt this ſtep, and therefore he was at laſt content 
to ſend Cornelius de Witte, his brother. Care had been taken 4 
to provide ſome of the old republican officers to command the 
troops which were to make a deſcent; and theſe alſo eaſily pro- 
cured pilots to conduct the Dutch into our rivers and ports. 
So wild a thing is faction, which, though always covered with 
fair pretences of love for the public, will yet lead ſuch as are 
deluded thereby to the moſt Hagitious actions, and ſuch as viſi-" 
bly tend to deſtroy, what, 5 r own h they ſhould 
moſt "FIND n i „ 


frate the very ends ef den by twig x 8 rancour in the minds of of both nations 
and this effect it bau. ; 
"Philips" s continuation of Hesl“ bes, p. ng; Lord Arlington”! , letters, j 
vol. i. p. 167, Annals of the univerſe, p, 159, Ludlow! $ memoirs, vol. i. p. 
197. Baſnage annales des provinces unles, tome i. p. 804. Le Clerc hiſt. des 


provinces unies, tome iii, liv. 24. p. 194. Neuville biſt, * Hollange, tome ' 
tap. 17. W du comte de Guiche, liv, ia, | | | 
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viſion for the defence of the river Medway, by ſinking Hips in 


_ eaſterly wind, which encouraged them to endeavour burning 

our ſhips. at Chatham, in ſpite of all theſe- precautions, {@ 
| well and wiſely taken to preſerve. them, It was on the twellik 
they executed this deſign; which at laſt, however, had miſcar. 


which he gallantly performed d. 


liſh frigates which guarded the paſſage, ſoon after the Matthias 
the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, being the ſhips which 
vue before obſerved, had been taken from the Dutch, were ſe 
on fire. The next day, the advantage of wind and tide conti- 


as high as Upnore- caſtle, but were ſo. warmly received by major 
were quickly obliged to return . However, as they came back, 


they burnt the Royal Oak, a very fine ſhip, and in her captain | 
Douglas, whole N e to n his r, 4 


The fleet being ready, ſailed over to the Baal « coaſt, "Ml 
it was joined by Van Ghendt, and conſiſted then of ſeventy. men 
of war, beſides. fire-ſhips.” On the ſeventh of June they Attack. 
ed Sheerneſs, which was at that time unfiniſhed, and in no at 
of defence. Here they found fifteen iron guns, and a conſder. 
able quantity of naval ſores. Though the court had. ſcarce any 
warning of this attempt, yet the duke of Albemarle, Sig Edward 
Spragge, and other great officers, had made all imaginable. pro- 


'EPPTE ERES F 


the paſſage, throwing a chain acroſs it, and placing three large 
veſſels, which had been taken from'the Dutch i in this War, be. 
hind. the chain... The 1 Dutch had the advantage of a ſtrong. 


ried; if one captain Brakell, who was a priſoner on board their 
fleet for ſome miſdemeanor, had not offered (to wipe out the 
memory of his former miſtake) to undertake NY the A 


He alſo with great bravery boarded EY rack one ede Eng- 


nuing, they advanced with ſix men of war and five Gre-ſhips | 


Scott, who commanded therein, and Sir Edward Spragge, from 
the oppoſite ſhore gave them ſo much. diſturbance, , that they 


3 98 I take theſe facts 990 the FR accounts in 1 bing out own, but 

particularly f from the relations, laid before the houſe of commons, of this mal, 

affair, of which I ſhall bave occali on to ſpeaks hereafter, OED 

7 Parker © hiſtory of his own times, p. 124, Coke's ae vol. it, . 5. $0, 
Humble s life of general Monk, p. 448. Lord Arlington's letters, vol, ii, p. 235 
Memoirs of John Sheffield, dulce of Buckinghamſhire, j in hlaworks, vol. il, p. + 
State letters of . earl of 2 p. 239. | 5 8 He | 
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He had received orders to defend his ſhip, which he did with 
the utmoſt, xeſqlution ; but having none, to, retire, he choſe: to 
be mo with her, rather than live to be reproached with ha- 
ving defexted his command t. On the-faurteenth. they carried 
ar de ball af the Royal Charles, notwithſtanding all the Eng. 
liſh could do to prevent it; which. was what they had princi- 
at: hearts. In their return, two Dutch men of war ran a- 
ſhore in the Medway, and were burnt, which, with: eight: fire- 
ſhips conſumed in the action, and one hundred and fifty men 
Filled, is all the loſs. acknowledged by the Dutch writers; though, 
it is not improbable that they really ſuffered much more s. 
De Ruyter, highly: pleaſed with what he had performed, left 
admiral Van Nes with part of his fleet in the mouth of the 
Thames, and ſailed with the reft to Portſmouth, in very ſanguine 
hopes of burning the ſhips there. Failing in this deſign, he failed 
weſtward to Torbay, where he was likewiſe repulſed b. Then he 
returned back again ta the mouth of the Thames, and! with 
twenty-fave fail came as high as the Hope, where our ſquadron 
lay, under the command of Sir Edward Spragge. This conſiſted 
of cighteen ſail; yet, the admiral not being on board when the 
enemy began the attack, we ſuffered at firſt from their fire- ſnips; - 
but Sir Edward repairing with. great diligenee to his command, 
and being joined by Sir Joſeph Jordan with a few: ſmall ſhips, 
quickly forced the Dutch toretire. The like ſucceſs attended their 
attack on Land- guard fort, which was performed by ſixteen hun- 
dted men, commanded: by colonel Doleman, a republican, un- 
der the 5 EEO yes FRE | bur: governor" 1 rn an ol 
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1 could Pe engl y . Temple iales- 
ter to lord. Liſle, in his works, vol, ii. p, 40.) “ to have ſeen Mr; Cowleys, 
before he died, celehtate captain Douglas z death, who ſtood.and burnt in one of 
* our ſhips at Chatham, when his ſoldiers left him, becauſe it ſhould never be ſald 
* a DougLas quitted his poſt without der. Whether it be wiſe i in men to do 
© ſuch actions or no, I am ſure it is ſo in e gan to honour t... 

8 Kenner's hiſtory of England, vol. Ui. p. 287. See the duke of 1 
narrative of this buſineſs, which he preſented to the houſe of commons in the en- 
ſuing leſſions, in Echard's hiſtory of England, book i. ch. 2. p. 839. Baſnage an- 
nales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 804. Levens der Zaehelden tweede deel, * | 
148, Le Clere, tome ili, Neuville, and other Dutch hiſtorians. „ 
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covilier, beat them off with exdat loſs. W the twenty-third, 
Van Nes failed again up the river as far as the Hope, where he 
engaged Sir Edward Spragge, who had with him five frigates, 
and ſeventeen fire-ſhips*, This proved a very ſharp action, at 
leaſt between the fire-ſhips, of which the Dutch writers then 
Elves confeſs they ſpent eleven to our eight 


The next day the Engliſh attacked the Dutch in their t turn; 


and, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, forced them to retire, 


and to burn the only fire-ſhip they had left to prevent her being 


taken. On the twenty-fifth they bore out of the river, withall 
the ſail they could make, followed at a diſtance by Sir Edward 


Spragge, and his remaining fire-ſhips. On the twenty-ſixth, in 


the mouth of the river, they were met by another Engliſh ſqua- 
dron from Harwich, conſiſting of five men of war, and four, 
teen fire-ſhips. They boldly attacked the Dutch, and grappled 


the vice-admiral of Zealand, and another large ſhip; but were 


not able to fire them, though they frighted a hundred of their 


men into the ſea, The rear-admiral of Zealand was forced on 
' ſhore, and fo much damaged ee as to be en to return | 


home!. 


though it was now very evident that no impreſſion could be 


made, as had been expected, on the Engliſh coaſts, continued 
ſtill hovering about, even after they were informed that the | 


peace was actually ſigned, and ratifications exchanged at Breda. 


Our writers, are pretty muc" at a loſs to account for this con · 
duct; but a Dutch hiſtorian has told us very plainly, that Cor- | 


nelius de Witte ordered all our ports, on that ſide, to beſound- 
ed, and took incredible pains to be informed of the ſtrength of 
dur maritime forts, and the proviſion made for protecting the 


mouths of our rivers; which ſhewed plainly, that e en | 


1 They made various ent upon the bale of Eſſex, but it ſeems witha no SW 


| ſucceſs, other thay getting a little freſh ee, loliog, e Sn n 


many men as they ſtole ſbeep, 


* Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 480. | Burcher' s naval dnnn, p- 461, Io | 


Leeven van de Ruyter, fol. $63. 


t Befides the authors before mentioned, the reader may 8 Ludlow $ ne 


moirs, i in order to be convineed, that the Dutch, and particularly the de Wittes, 


had our deſtruction more at heart than their own ſafety, and that this Chatham er | 


p<dition was N contrived, directed, We Sar ane: by our own TORN - 
400755 8: Way 
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us. 

Theſe were . very 3 ee e j ah be 
added to chem at his return a ſtrange act of indignity towards 
the king and the Engliſh nation, by repreſenting himſelf in tri - 
umph, and them at his feet, in a pompous picture, which he 
cauſed to be hung up in a public edifice, to heighten the inſult 
to the laſt degree. But before we ſpeak of the peace, and of 
what followed thereupon in Holland, it will be requiſite to give 
ſome account of ſuch ations | in the war as have vox yet been 
mentioned 2. | 
While the whole Dutch fleet was 1 in 1 our 
coaſts, Sir Jeremiah Smith was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron 
porthwards 3 with which, and the aſſiſtance of a numerous fleet 
of privateers, already abroad for their own profit, the Dutch 
commerce to the Baltic was in a manner ruined, and multitudes 
of rich prizes were daily brought into Engliſh ports. Thus it 
"_ be truly ſaid, that the nations at this time changed charac- 
The Dutch preferred the inſult at Chatham, which, all 


at conſidered, was of little or no conſequence to them, to 


the preſervation of their trade; and the Engliſh endeavoured * 


make themſelves. amends for this unexpected loſs of a few: men 


of war, by taking numbers of merchant - men. Such are the 
effects which private paſſions produce in public affairs ! The in- 
dolence and credulity of king Charles expoſed his ſubjects and 
himſelf to this ſtain on their reputation, and the fury and ſelf. 
intereſt of the de Witte faction, betrayed (for the fake of fur- 
— theip own RY the trade 1 heyy HOO at wan : 


m Baſange Fo, Fg provinces unies, tome we, hk FART be adds We wait= - 
el for, and would have taken, our Barbadoes fleet, if they had met it, with a view of 
creating a freſh breach, or at leaſt availing themihives of their prefear N 
and the king's unlucky fituation. 

2 Theſe acts of indignity and contempt were not ans lng to the king, and fuck 
of his ſubjects as were truly loyal, but they were alſo ſuch marks of rivetted hate, 
and implacable prejudice, as diſpoſed that prince more than any thing to receive i} 
impreſſions from Francez and therefore, how wrong ſoever his ſubſequent beba- 


viout might be, OY, e e yet be Dureh 1 9 8 themſelves 5 
to bia me. 5 
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ſent, and its future welfare, to extreme hazard. nana 


turn from men to things o. 


The Engliſh, in the Welt Indies, took the ifland vf St, 5 


ſtacie, Salia, St. Martin, Bonaira; the iſlund of Tobago, and 


other places from the Dutch. On the contrary, the Dutch, 
under the conduct of commodore Krynſen; made themſelves 


maſters of Surinam; and the French, affiſted by the Dutch, al. 


moſt deprived the Engliſh of their half of the iſland of 8. 
Chtiſtopher's, after ſeveral obſtinate Uifputes, and the death of 


their commander les Salles. Six frigates, and ſome other finall 


veſſels from Barbadoes, ſailing from thence to repair this loſs 


were ſo ill treated by a violent ſtorm, that they were put out of 
2 condition to execute their deſign, and two or three of the 
moſt diſabled ſhips fell into the hands of the enemy; though, 
before their misfortune, they had burnt two Dutch ſhips richly 
laden, in the harbour of Los Santos. Some authors ſay, this 
little fleet was commanded” by the lord Willoughby, and that 
himſelf was loſt in the hurricane. The Engliſh were more ſuc: 


ceſsful in the neighbourhood of Surinam, where they deſtroped 


the Dutch colony, took a fort belonging to the French, and al. 


tzrwards made themſelves. maſters of en rich pes, at the | 


expence of that nation®, 


The Dutch admiral Everta, in „ e ee 


: | Keyaſen,, recovered the ifland of Tobago, and did a great deal 
of miſchief upon the coaſt of Virginia. In Maroh 1667; bi 
John Harman was ſent. with a ſquadron of twelve men of * 


to redreſs theſe miſchiefs; He performed all that he was 


for, and effectually cleared the feas both of French and 2 


rovers; yet he had not been long there before he found himſelf 


_ Puſhed by a ſuperior force. The Dutch commodore Krynſen, 


having embarked on board his ſquadron thirteen hundred land 


ee failed to Canna where he. Jones Aae de la 


« 7 . p 4 tt 


© o Philipe" 8 . of tan 4 . p. 1 Lord . let- 


| ters, vol. 3. p. 174. vol. ii. p. 228, 231. Pointer's chronological hiftorian, vol. i 


p. xf8, 2206. 9 Philips s continvation of Hesth's chroniele, p. 548, 3 
Coke's detection, vol. u. p. 49 Annals of the univerſe, p. 120, 14t, 154. Ken. 
net, vol. iii. Echatd's hiſtory of England, p. 838. Columna roftrata, p. 189. Bur- 


chet's naval hiſtory, p. 404: ay annales des Fg unjes, tome i. Pp deb, 
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Barre, who commanded all the forces of the French king in 
choſe parts. Their fleet, after this junction, conſiſted of two 
and twenty fail of ſtout ſhips, with which they went to ſeek the 
Engliſh ſquadron upon the coaſt of St. Chriſtopher” „ 


laſted, with great vigour, for above three hours, in which the 
Engliſh, notwithſtanding the ſuperior force of the enemy, ob- 
tained a complete victory. The Dutch hiſtorians ſay, that had 
it not been for the courage and conduct of the officers of their 
fleet, the French admiral had been taken; and, on the other 
hand, it is certain that thoſe officers were ſo ill fatisfied with the 
behaviour of the French, that they quitted them upon their re- 
turn to St. Chriſtopher's. The Engliſh admiral with his fleet 


the French to ſink, all the reſt of the {hips that were there, ex. 
cept two, and this with the loſs only of eighty men . ch 
In the firſt of theſe engagements, our writers have obſerved, 
that the admiral, Sir John Harman, was exceedingly ill of the 
gout, ſo as not to be able to ſtir. On the firſt firing, however, 


able, and when it was over became as lame as he was before. 
By theſe victories he became maſter in thoſe ſeas, and took from 


that treaty for the concluſion of hoſtilities*. 


upon which this peace was made, were ſafe and honourable, at 


expected after ſuch a war. By it the honour of. the flag was 


p. 159, Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. Poiater's chronological hiftorian, vol. i. 


On the 10th of May, 1667, an engagement enſued, hi. 
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came ſoon after thither, burnt the French admiral, and ſix or 
ſeven ſhips in the harbour, and either ſunk himſelf, or obliged 


he ſtarted up, and went upon deck, gave his orders throughout 
the engagement, in which he aCted with all the alacrity imagin- | 


the Dutch their plantation at Surinam; but, however, it was 
reſtored by the treaty, as not taken within the time limited: * 


There were three diſtinct treaties of peace nel a at Sa | 
with the Dutch, the French, and the Danes, by the Engliſh 
miniſters, who were Lord Holles and Mr. Coventry; which 
vere ratified on the twenty · fourth of Auguſt, 1667. The terms, 


leaſt, though not ſo glorious and beneficial as might have been 


cured, and the iſland of Poleron, to prevent further er diſputes, 


q Philipys 8 continuation of nail; Monks” p. 864. ie of ) aniverſe, 5 
FOE } | eee vol. fi. * 50. AA e . . 
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8 owing to this treaty as to the conduct of Cromwell, to whom it 


conſequence. than ever to the Dutch, they would no not at the time | 
of this treaty depart from their pretenifions. Y 


will, and without obtaining what he ſought and expected from 


tune at Chatham; and, in caſe the war had continued, would 


A 


| king's deſign was become apparent z and his claim to the great- 
| eſt part of the Spaniſh Netherlands openly avowed; If, there- 
fore, the quarrel between Great Britain and Holland had ſub- 
ſiſted any longer, the balance of power on the continent mult | 


letters, vol. i. p. 146. See the lord ambaſſador Coventry's letter to Sir William 


the offers of Holland and France on that head, Ludlow i is full in his memoirs, | 


| be em ple gives a candid and copious account in bis letters, in which alſo he con 


Memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iv,  Baſnage annales des provinces unies, 


was irrefragable witneſſes; whoſe” knowledge canndt be doubted, or credit queſ- 


was yielded to the Dutch. In the Weſt Indies we kept all that 
we had taken, except Surinam, and the French were obliged to to 
reſtore what they had taken in thoſe parts from r 

Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the lofs of Poleron, 
and, in conſequence of that, the ſpice-trade, was not ſo much 


Was yielded, when, after turning out his maſters, he made peace 
with the Dutch. In obtaining i it, he conſulted his honour, and 
 feemed ro | have the intereſt of the nation at heart. But, know. 
ing of how great conſequence i it was to the Dutch, he conſent. 
ed that, paying him an annual penſion, they ſhould keep it fa- 
crificing manifeſtly thereby the public intereſt to his own. The 
jland being thus out of dur poſſeſſion, and being of x greater 


44 +0 


It is certain that the king made this peace much alt his 


the war. The motives which induced him thereto were chiefly 
theſe,” Firſt, diſorders i in his domeſtic affairs, which diſquicted 
him with great reaſon. ' He found there was a ſtrong ſpirit of 
diſaffection amongſt his ſubjecbs, which produced the late mis fol- 


have probably had ſtill worſe effects. And, ſecondly, the French 


have been nene and Wee lot. Suche were the 
o Corps niverſal diplomatique de droit Jes gens, tome vii. part i. p. -s. 
tome i. Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, 'tome ii. liv. 14. Lord Arlington? 
T emple, dated Breda, Augult 4» N. 8. 1667, in bis works, oh it. P. 133. Mi | 
cellanea aulica, p. 40. | 
* © What Leaſſert above, the B90 will find confirmed by two avexception 

tioned; As to the diſpoſition of the people to ſet up a republic again here, and | 


vol. jid. p. 184, we. As to the king 5 jadgment on the ſtate of affairs, Sir William 


urs with” the king i in his opinion. e e 


8 
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ſituation of things at home and abroad at that juncture, will 
think it, * the . as Hood. a prove: as could have been 
expected. 


F 
* We ſucceeded better in jour. riegociations ihls year 3 in . 

it parts. The worthy and wiſe earl of Sandwich, concluded, on 
ws} the thirteenth of May, a treaty with Spain, whereby all old 


renewed and ſtrengthened, and our commerce much extended u. 
Soon after this, his lordſhip went to Liſbon, and there, by his 


he | 
1 as AN independent kingdom, and an end was put to a war which 
| had already weakened each of the nations greatly, and might, 


his of this year, his majeſty ſent Sir William Temple into Holland, 
on in order to enter into a ſtricter correſpondence with the ſtates, 
efly nnd to concert with them the means of preſerving Flanders from 


t of and even the penſionary de Witte himſelf, how Tow BONE uy 
ſor⸗ had been dupes to France in this war. 
uld This ſhews that his majeſty, for the BEE laid adde his 


this reign, and which, ſteadily purſued, would have cruſhed at 
the beginning that ambitious prince, whoſe projects never ceaſed 


| v Loyd 1 8 letters, vol. i. p. 224. "he sir William Temple's — 
to the lord-ambaſſador Coventry, dated May 21, N. S. 166, in his works, vol. it. 


| wniverſal plow agus, wn vi, ey. i. p. 20 
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true gr ounds * the peace at Breda; and whoever a e the 


differences were ſettled, the friendſhip between the two crowns | 


mediation, a peace was made between the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, by which. the- latter came to be owned by the former 


if longer purſued, have been fatal to both v. Towards the cloſe | 
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falling into the bands of the French. The Dutch in general; 
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reſentments for what had been done againſt him perſonally by 
the Dutch; and this for the Take of giving a check to the too 
great power of France. In conſequence of Sir William's nego- 
ciation, was concluded the famous triple alliance between Eng- 
hand, Sweden, and Holland; the moſt glorious ſtep taken in 


-—- — 
r 


diſturbing his neighbours, till after being humbled by the arms 
ef ne in a a (according . he came to know himſelf, and 
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P- 34. See alſo, p. 313. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 236. Sir 
William Temple's works, vol. i ii. Memoires d' Ablancourt, Pp. mein t. ow | 
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| Ueplore 8 on his ning : But, to return to our more 
immediate buſineſs. FSA 
| The Dutch war being over, his ds FRY Sir Thoma Al. 
| ; len with a ſtout ſquadron into the Mediterranean, to repreſs the 
inſults of the Algerines, who, taking advantage of our diff. 

. rences, had diſturbed both the Engliſh commerce and the Dutch. 

MW The latter ſent admiral Van Ghendt with a ſquadron to ſecure 
| their trade; and he, having engaged fx corſairs, forced them 
to fly to their own coaſts, where probably they would have 
| | eſcaped, if commodore Beach with four Engliſh frigates, had 
| not fallen upon them, and, after a cloſe chace, obliged them to 
| run a- ground. In this ſituation they were attacked by the Eng. 
| liſh and Dutch in their boats, and, being abandoned by their 
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| teſpectire crews, were all taken, and a great number of Chrif. 
| tian ſlaves of different nations releaſed. The Engliſh commo- 
| deore preſented fixteen Dutch flaves to admiral Van Ghendt, and 
| received from him twenty Engliſh by way of exchange; but the 


Algerine ſhips being leaky, were burnt. The ſame year ſome of 
our frigates attacked ſeven of the enemy's beſt ſhips near Cape 
Gaeta: The admiral and vice-admiral of the Algerines carried 
fifty-fix guns each; their rear-admiral, the biggeſt ſhip in the 
fquadron, carried ſixty, and the leaſt forty. Yet, after a ſharp 
engagement, the vice-admiral was ſunk, and the reſt forced to 
retire, moſt of them miſerably diſabled 7. At the cloſe of the 
year 1669, captain Kempthorne, (afterwards Sir John), in the 
Mary Roſe, a ſmall frigate, engaged ſeven Algerine men of war, 
and, after a very warm action, forced them to ſheer off, being 
in no condition to continue the fight a ow z of which we 
have a particular, account. 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that, a the Ts 
well as we, were concerned i in n theſe pirates, we . 
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X Sir William Temple 8 3 vol; ii. p.  45—8r,. Lord Allan 1 
vol. i. p. 198. See the duke of Buckiagham's character of the earl of Arlington 
in his works, vel. ii. p. 87. Corps diplomatique, tom. vi, part i. p. 68. Le 
fiecle de Louis XIV. par M. Voltaire, tome ii. p. 94, 999. Philips's con- 

tinbation of Heath's chronicle, p- 569, 578. Annals of the univerſe, p. 168, 

239. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 295. Echard's biſtory of England, 

p. B59. 2 This account, together with a priat repreſenting the whole 
action, engraved F Holler, Wannen * e in his axferipiion of Africy 
* 219, 7 | 
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or of the force they then had, but what we are left to collect 

25 we can, from the ſcattered accounts of particular engagements 
with them. The only liſt I have ſeen, is of the ſtate of their 
navy in 1668, and then it conſiſted of twenty-four ſhips great 
and ſmall, that is, from about fifty to twenty guns: and they 
had likewiſe fix new ſhips of force upon the ſtocks. Yet this 
pitiful enemy continued to diſturb, and even to diſtreſs the com- 
merce of both the maritime powers for ſeveral years. 


ſquadron of men of war and frigates, to put an end to the war. 
He cruized for ſome days before their capital, without receiving 
any ſatisfactory anſwer to his demands. Upon this he failed 
from thence, with fix frigates and three fire-ſhips, to make an 
attempt upon a confiderable number of thoſe corfairs which lay 
in the haven of Bugia. By the way he loſt the company of two 
of his fire-ſhips z yet, not diſcouraged by this accident, he per- 


che boom at the entrance of the haven, forced the Algerines a- 
of their ſhips, which mounted from twenty-four to thirty-four 
misfortunes cauſed ſuch a tumult among the Algerines, that they 
murdered their dey, and choſe another, by whom the peace was 


December in the ſame year; and as they were now ſufficiently 
humbled, and ſaw plainly enough that the continuance of a wat 


with England muſt end in their deſtruction, they kept this peace 
better than any they had made in former times. 


called the ſecond, becauſe it was ſo in reſpect to this reign), and 


0 


Annals of the univerſe, p. 263. Columna roſtrata, p. 203, 204, Baſnage annz- 


tome itz, ly XV. Neuville hiſt, oO, tome i ths eh. 21. N 
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no better account of the war that was carried on againſt them, 


At laſt, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent in 1670, with a ſtrong 


fiſted in his reſolution. Being come before the place, he broke 
ground, and (notwithſtanding the fire of the caſtle) burnt ſeven - 
guns, together with three prizes: after which he deſtroyed ano- 
ther of their ſhips of war near Teddeller“ Theſe and other 


concluded to the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, on the ninth of 


We are now come to the third Dutch war, (more RY | 
to account for * . of | wif 25 has * "m n | * 


0. Dapper 4 de PARique, p. . Hit. av Ne al. 
zer, liv, ii. ch, 14. See alſo the title ALGrzxs in the large hiſtorical dict onary 
in Dnich by Loiſeius. 9 Philips? s continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 881. 


les des provinces unies, tome Ii. p.128, 129. Le Clere hiſt, des provinces ies, 
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has been before ſhewn, that the laſt treaty of peace was i mad 
by king Charles againſt his will, and on terms to which force 


only made him conſent. We need not wonder, therefore, that 


he ſtill retained a diſlike to the Dutch. Beſides, there had been 
many other things done, ſufficient to give diſtaſte to any crowned 
head. For inſtance, their factory at Gambron in Perſia, after 
the peace, burnt the king in effigy, having firſt dreſſed up the 
image in an old ſecond-hand ſuit, to expreſs the diſtreſs in which 


they knew him in his exile ; for this, as the king thought it be. 


neath him to demand, ſo the ſtates-general looked e, 
ſelves as above giving him any ſatisfaction( 2. 
They likewiſe ſuffered ſome medals to be Argh; in which 


| thei vanity was very apparent. Amongſt others, becauſe the 
triple alliance had given a check to rhe power: of France, and 


their mediation had been accepted in the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle, they were pleaſed to arrogate to themſelves the ſole ho- 
nour of giving peace to Europe, and of being arbiters among 


contending princes 4. Here, however, it muſt be owned, that, 
in making war upon 8 At this juncture, king Charles aQted 
too much under the direction of French counſels. He had 


about him the worſt ſet of miniſters that ever curſed this, or, 
perhaps, any other nation. Men of different faiths, (if bad 
ſtateſmen have any), and who agreed only in promoting thoſe 


arbitrary acts, which, while they ſeemed to make their maſter 


great, in reality ruined his, and, if they could have dock ſup- 
ported, would have exalted their power e, 


'This infamous crew (for however decked. nk tiles mh * 


maſter, no Engliſhman vill tranſmit their names to poſterity with 
| honour) were then called the caBaL : and theſe engaged the 
n to liſten to the dts of his moſt Chriſtian m KY, 


© This 1 was very much inf Red on in thoſe "”—_ * * — 8 thing 


| of a like nature were pre ctiſed by the Du'ch in Kuſſia and other places. As to 


the feet before us, we have a long detail of it in voyages de Jean Baptiſte Ta- 
vernier, vol. i. p. 775. It is mentioned by Baſnage, tome i. p. 808. end de 
Neuville, who both own, that it was a baſe and unjuſt. fiable outrage. Inſtead, 


however, of attributing this to the Dutch nation, we ought it in jaltice to refer it 
te the ſpirit of the de Wizte miniſtry, which was its true ſource, EL. Gerard 


Van Loon hiſtoire metallique des Pays Bas, tome iti. p. 17, 22. e The 
candid and inquiſitive reader, if deſirous of going to the bottom of this, may 
conſult the very ingenious Sir William Coventry's England's appeal from the 


Private cabal at Whitehall to the great council of the nation, {.ondon, 75 4% 
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| who, as he had before deceived him to {erve the Dutch, fo he 
now offered to deceive the Dutch to gratify our king: and that 
Charles might not heſitate at this ſtep, Louis le grand betrayed 


his creature de Witte, and diſcovered a project he had ſent him, 
of entering into an offenſive alliance againſt England; which, 


balance of power in Europet. 


der dominions was to be added to thoſe of France, and the reſt 


breaking with them, the captain of the Merlin yacht, with Sir 


flag, was commanded to fire, which he did; yet, this not being 
thought enough, was blamed inſtead of being rewarded for it; 


Dutch aſleep, as they had done us, when our ſhips were burnt 


Yet de Witte truſted to this, till, as the dupe of France, and the 


enraged people. The war once reſolved on, Sir Robert Holmes, 
who began the former by his repriſals i in Guinea, had orders to 
open this too, though as he did that, N any en * 
claration, by attacking the Smyrna fleet. 

This ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips was commanded by Sir 


duke of Ormonde, 


8 Lord Arlington 3 letters, vol. 1. p. 333 ear | Willow Temples works, 
Yol. } ü. p. . | nh 


with other articles for his private advantage, moſt unhappily de- 
termined our monarch to take a ſtep prejudicial to the Proteſtant 
intereſt, repugnant to that of this nation, and N to the 


By virtue of ſecret engagements with France, this war was ito 
end i in the total deſtruction of the republic of Holland. Part of 


to fall to the ſhare of England. In order to have a pretence for 


William Temple's lady on board, had directions to paſs through | 
the Dutch fleet in rhe. channel, and, on their not ſtriking to his 


and, for not ſufficiently aſſerting the king's right, he was, on his 
arrival in England, committed to the Tower l. The pretence, 
however, thus ſecured, the French next undertook to lull the 


at Chatham) and this, too, they performed, by offering their me- 
diation to accommodate that difference which they had procured, 
and upon Which the execution of all their ſchemes depended. 
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ſcourge of his own nation, he fell a ſacrifice to the fury of an | 


Robert, who hoiſted his flag in the St. Michael, as admiral; the 


f The cabal was a word vety luckily — 0 it was des of the. ini- 
tial letters of their titles, which were Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale. As to the juſtice of my account of them, the reader may con- 
ſult Kennet, Echard, Rapin, Temple, Parker, | Burnet, mu Carte” s life of the 
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renewed the next morning, when the Dutch fleet was in a man- 
ner ruined; five of their richeſt merchant-men were made prize, if 
their rear-admiral was boatded by captain John Holmes, brother 


the men of war were very rudely handled i. The Dutch hiſto 
rians, however, ſet a good face upon the matter, and ſay, that 
their ſeamen behaved very bravely. This is true, but they ſub 
fered deeply for all that; and beſides, this was the beginning of 
hoſtilities, and a neceſſary prelude to the war. 80 the ſtats 


to the French king, to fue for peace ck. 


in the midſt of a cruel war, the Dutch profeſſed all imaginabl | 


| Charles offered his royat protect 


| tome ii, p. 193. Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, part ii, p. 67: Vie de 
| Ruyter, part ii. p. 2. where the reader may find the relation of captain Yi) 
muy de, who, after. the death of commodote Hayes, commanded the Dub 
| kiſtary of England, vol. iii. p. 370.  Eehard, p. 879, Sir William Temple 


; p. 193. Le Clerc hiftoire des provinces unies, tome tit, liv, ry Pp: ad Neun 
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earl of Oſſory i in the Reſolution, as vice-admiral; and Sir Fret. 
cheville Holles, as rear- admiral, in the Cambridge, They eruiz. 
ed in the channel on purpoſe to execute this ſcheme, of which, 
however, the Dutch had ſome notice, and ſent advice · boats t to 
direct their fleet to ſteer northwards. But theſe inſtructions cane 
too late; for they were already ſo far advanced, that it ws 
thought more dangerous to return than to proceed, and therefore 
in a council of war it was reſolved to hold on their courſe, On 
the 13th.of March five of our frigates fell in with this leet, 
which conſiſted of about fifty ſail of merchant · ſhips, and an ei. 
cort of fix men of war. When the Engliſh veſſels came nex 
them, they fired in order to make them e and lower * 
plan, which they refuſed to dod, _ 
Upon this the fight began, which laſted till wich, and oo 


to the admiral, and taken, but ſoon after ſunk, and the reſt oi 


underſtood it, and immediately diſpatched deputies 0 aud 


In this, as in the farmer diſpute with the Datch, fuch lug 
as had been detained in port were diſmiſſed on both ſides, and 


eſteem for the Engliſh nation; and, on the other hand, king 
ion to ſuch as thought fit to 
qui their ugg in its IO wee nen ant take 


* 


* Oaroerd eee 1. "heal fol, 85. e pads x | 


feet. I Philips continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. $82. Kennel! 
works, vol. ii. p. 250. „ Baſnage aunales des provinees unies, tome i 


heiſtoite de Hollande, tome iv. p. 20, 21. 


3 os „„ ſh 
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Getter in his dominions!.. The war was ſolemnly declared on 
the 28th of March, 1672, in the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter u, and great pains were taken to impoſe upon the world 
a groſs and groundleſs notion, that it was undertaken at the in- 
ſtance, or at leaſt with the concurrence of the people in general ; 
whereas they knew their intereſt too well not to. diſcern how 
little this meaſure agreed with itz and therefore, though the 
king had then a parliament, much to his mind, yet he found it 
extremely difficult to obtain ſupplies, while the Dutch, in the 
midſt of all their miſeries, went on receiving ſixty millions of 
their money (which is between five and fix millions of ours) an- 
nually from their ſubjects. So great difference there i is between 
taxes levied by authority, and W chearfully paid to preſerve : 
the commonwealth l. 
The French king, that he might ſeem to en his treaty 
with the Engliſh better than that which in the former war he 
made with the Dutch, ſent the count d'Eſtrees, vice-admiral of 
France, with a large ſquadron, to join the Engliſh fleet. He 
arrived at St, Helen's on the 3d of May and immediately after- 
* wards the king went down to Portſmouth, and; to ſhew his 
confidence in his new ally, went on board the ſhip of the French 
admiral, where he remained ſome hours. Our fleet in a ſhort 
time failed to the Downs, the duke of York, as high-admiral, 
| wearing the red, and the 4 of Sandwich the blue. Soon after 


l Philips's $ FOE No of Heath's PRI Rt p. eds, Ludlow 8 ce 

vol. ii. p. 247, An order of privy council, giving orders to the commiſſioners 
of prizes to releaſe all Dutch ſhips, goods, and merchandizes, ſeized in any of 

his majeſty's ports before the declaration of the war, or which voluntarily came 
in thither, together with all perſons belonging to the ſame, and giving free leave 

to all Dutch merchants or others to depart the kingdom, if they think fit, wich · 
| out any incùmbrance or moleſtation, dated Whitehall, May 15, 1672, fol. Baſ- 
nage, tome ji, Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 15. Neuville, 
| tome iv, ch, 4. See alſo his majeſty's gracious declaration for the encour⸗ging 
the ſubjects of the united provinces of the Low Countries to tranſport themſelves 
vith their eſtates, and to ſettle in this his majeſty's kingdom of England. Given 
at Whitehall, the 42th of June, 1672; fol, m His majeſty king Charles the 
Second's dectarari apainſt the ſtates-general of the united provinces of the Low 
Countries: publiſhed by the advice of his privy council, 1672, fol. Lord Ar - 


annales des provinces unies, tome li. p. 194. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces 


vnies, tome ili. liv. . Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iv. ch. 4. and 5 
Dutch hiſtorians, | Sad | 


Vor. II. e VVV 


liagton's letters, vol. ii. p. 362, un Columna roſtrata, p. 213. Baſnage 5 
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the French ſquadron j oined them „their admiral bearing the whit 
men of war, beſides fire-ſhips and tenders." Of theſe the Engliſh 


had Gxty-five ſhips of war, and on board them four thouſand 
ninety-two pieces of cannon, and twenty-three thouſand fie 


_ *fifty-four fire-ſhips, and twenty-three yachts. On the gth of 


eighth of May, when the Dutch fell in with them, and, if they 
them. As it was, many of the Engliſh captains were forced to 
cut their cables, in order to get time enough into the line of 


battle. The engagement began between ſeven and eight in the 


ter, and engaged the admiral, on board of which was his royal 
Highneſs the duke of York, for two hours, forcing his highneſs a | 


attacked the earl of Sandwich in the Royal James; and while 


upon the earls ſhips. His lordſhip behaved with amazing intre- 
then having loſt all his officers, and two thirds of his men, his} 


the flames ſurrounded him, where he periſhed ; but left behind 
: bim a name immortal, and WR will ever be revered ny fuch 


| 3 0 n is meals . nt indeed vii good 1 that « count 4 Bure 
had orders to look on rather than fight; a conduct agreeable to that which has 


count before i, p 314. 
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flag; and then the fleet conſiſted of one hundred and one fail of 


hundred and thirty men. The French ſquadron conſiſted af 
thirty-fix ſail, on board of which were one thouſand nine hun. 
dred twenty-ſix pieces of cannon, and about eleven thouſand 
men. The Dutch, in the mean time, were at ſea with a yer 
conſiderable fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one ſtout men of wx, 
May they were ſeen off Dover, and the 13th of the fame month 
a Dutch ſquadron chaced the Glouceſter, and ſome other ſhip, 
under the cannon of Sheerneſs o. 

The Engliſh fleet were at anchor 3 in Solebeyy « on the twenty 


had not ſpent too much time in council, had certainly ſurpriſed 


morning, when de Ruyter attacked the red ſquadron in the cen. 


laſt to remove to another ſhip. The Dutch captain, Van Brakel, 
they were engaged, almoſt all the ſquadron of Van Ghent tell 


Pidity, killed admiral Van Ghent himſelf, funk three fire-ſhips 
and a man of war, that would have laid him on board; but 


battered ſhip was grappled, and ſet on fire by a fourth fire-ſhip 
Some of his men eſcaped; yet the earl continued on board til 


been purſued by the ſame court in the former war, when they pretended to alfi 
the Duteh; as the reader may perceive, by comparing what i is "_ BY with tht | 


4 
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a5 eſteem the valour of an aer the ene of a ſtateſman, 
or the integrity of a patriot d. 

The death of their A irel, with the furious attack of red | 
of the blue ſquadron, coming in, though too late, to the earl. 
of Sandwich's aſſiſtance, threw this part of the Dutch fleet, 
which had been commanded by Van Ghent, into very great con- 
fuſion, and forced them to ſtand off, This gave an opportunity 
for the blue ſquadron to join the red, and to aſſiſt the duke of 
York ; who, deſerted by the French, was in the utmoſt danger 
of being oppreſſed by the two ſquadrons of de Ruyter and Ban- 
kert. About this time Cornelius Evertz, vice-admiral of Zea- 
land, was killed, and de Ruyter and Allemond narrowly eſca- 


themſelves ſecure of victory, the fcattered ſquadron of Van 
Ghent came in to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, and * 
rendered doubtful the fortune of the day “?. 7 
All this time the French, who compoſed the white 8 Fol 
inſtead of ſeconding the continued efforts of the Engliſh, kept 

as far out of danger as they could, and left our fleet to ſuſtain 
the whole force of the enemy, at a diſadvantage of three to two. 
But, notwithſtanding this vaſt inequality of numbers, the fight 
continued with inexpreſſible obſtinacy till towards the evening, 
when victory declared for the Engliſh, Five or fix of the ene- 
my's fire-ſhips were ſunk by an Engliſh man of war, and Sir 
| Joſeph Jordan, of the blue ſquadron, having the advantage of 
the wind, pierced the Dutch fleet, and thereby ſpread through 
it the utmoſt confuſion ; while a fire-ſhip clapped their admiral 
de Ruyter on board, and it was not without the utmoſt difficul- 


P Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 484. Parker's hiſtory of his 
own time, p. 150, Memoirs of John, duke of Buckioghamſhire, in his works, 
vol. ii. p. 14. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. iii, p. 240. Lord Atlington's letters, 
vol. ü. p. 374. A true relation of the engagement of his Majeſty's fleet, under 
the command of his royal highneſs, with the Dutch fleet, May 28, 2672, in a 

letter from Henry Saville, Eſq; on board his royal highneſs, to the earl of At- 
lington, principal ſecretary of ſtate, dated from on board the prince, near the 
Middle Ground, Ju-e 6, 1672, with a poſtſcript giving an account of the num+ 
der killed and wounded. * Publiſhed by authority, 1672, fol. 4 Baſnage 
annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 207, 208, Le Clere hiſt. des provinces, 


tome iii, p. 324. Neuville 12 5 de . tome iv. p. 85. e 2 828 Ky 
nh ü. p. % 757 


ped being burnt by fire-ſhips; but, when the Engliſh thought 
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| Ruyter, collecting his fleet in the beſt order he could, fought 


their country, the ſtates, by the advice of the grand penſionary 


for this ſuppoſed victory; and the diſtreſs their affairs were in 
might well excuſe their departure on this qccaſion from truth, 
Their people were already diſpoſed to deſtroy their governors, 
through madneſs, at the ſight of the cruelties exerciſed by the 


| Have been preſerved. As it was, the populace, inſtead of ap- 


5 mitted 5. 


be deſired of a victory, but very dear -· bought victory. They 
| carried off the Wy a yo Due man we War; _ 


| vol. ili. P- 314. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 883. 884. Annals of the- uni ; 
verſe, p. 280. Baſnage annales des 8 yoles, t tome by p. 209. Leven 


"i fine chair of i ory placed on an eſſ rade, covered with a moſt wagyificent cars. 
pet, upon the deck of the ſhip, called the Seven United Provinces, in. which fat 


halberdiers in bis own livery, with caps on their heads, decorated with green 
N and blue ribbons. By this pompous appearance he pretended to add to the gran- 


| obſerving the motions of the fleet, and the progreſs of the battle, to anjmate | 
| His men, and to render the dignity of plenipotentiary at fea TT to that of 


ty that he eſcaped being burnt or taken. As it grew dark; de 


retreating; and, as the moſt authentic of the Dutch hiſtorians 
fay, quitted the place of fight, and ſteered northwards, 
As the French king had by this time over-run a great part of 


de Witte, (whoſe brother Cornelius? had been preſent in this | 
fight, ſeated under a canopy, as if he had been a ſovereign 
prince), aſſumed to themſelves the honour of beating the Eng: 
liſh. However, they were ſo modeſt as ta make no rejoicings 


French; and if to theſe there had been joined the news of a 
defeat at fea, one can ſcarce conceive how the republic could 


plauding, inſulted Cornelius de Witte on his return, and framing 


to themſelves an imaginary quarrel between him and de Ruyter, 
would e have killed _ ty an . he neyer com- 


The Engliſh, on the other ad, had all the ink that ls 


Ke” Memoirs of Sir 15 Rereſpy, W p. 20. e biſtory of England, | 


van de Ruyter, p. 675. 
There was on this occaſion (fays the author of this * of the 5 war) 


Cornelius de Witte in a magiſtrate's robe, ſurrounded with an officer and twelve | 
deur of the ſoyereignty of the ſtates he repreſented, to have an opportunity of 


| general at land, both in ſplendour and authority. | 
t Baſnage annales des proyinces unies, tome ii. p. 20), 270. Ie Clerc il 

4e provinces unies, tome iii. p. 322. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollands tome iv. | 

chap, vii. La vie de FRET part ii. N 4, 88s. | 
3 
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the enemy took none of ours. They kept their poſt, while de 
Ruyter made the beſt of his way home. All our relations made 
the victory clear, though not of any great conſequence ; while 
de Ruyter himſelf, in his letter to the ſtates, did not ſo much 
as claim it, but rather tacitly admitted. the contrary. Cornelius 
de Witte, indeed, was of another opinion; but therein his in- 


that could be made to our claim was, our not following the 

Dutch to their own coaſts; and, if we conſider the ſtrange and 

unbecoming behaviour of the French in the battle, * will apr 
pear no objection at all. 

As to the loſs, it was pretty equal © on both des... We bad 

four men of war ſunk or diſabled, but they were ſmall ſhips ; 


diſabled. As for the French, notwithſtanding all their caution, 
they loſt two men of war, and their rear-admiral M. de la Ra- 


lip Carteret, Sir Charles Harboard, two of the duke of York's 


any liſt, though their loſs without queſtion was as great ; ſince 


« that he ever ſaw u. 


of June, 1672, and that of de Ruyter of the ſame date. See likewiſe de Witte's 
letter of the roth of June in la Vie de Royter, P. 46, V. Mw a Le yore biſt, 
& 'proinces unies, tome, iii. p. 32 5 
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tereſt dictated rather than his judgment. The only objection 


' whereas the Dutch loſt three of the belt in their fleet; one ſunk, 
another burnt, and the third taken: a fourth, called the Great 
Holland, commanded by the brave captain Brakell, was entirely 


biniere, Of perſons of note, beſides the earl of Sandwich, 
there were ſlain captain Digby of the Henry, captain Pearce of 
the St. George, captain Waterworth of the Anne, Sir Fretche- 
ville Holles, who commanded the Cambridge, Sir John Fox of 
be Prince, and captain Hannam of the Triumph. Of our vo- 
Junteers, there fell the lord Maidſtone, Mr. Montague, Sir Phi- 


gentlemen of the bed- chamber, Mr. Trevanian, and many others. 
Of private men, abaut two thouſand five hundred were killed, 
and as many wounded. The Dutch did not think fit to publiſh. 


de Ruyter ſays in his letter, c It was _ hardeſt bans battle | 
Moſt of our writers, even of 3 8 ak over in Glence 
the remaining ſervice performed in this year, becauſe it did not 


anſwer the mighty expectations of the miniſtry, by whom the 


u See the relation written by Nenn Saville, Eſq; before cited, p. 7. Ken. 
net, Echard, Burchet, See monſieur de Witte's letter to the ſtates of the 8th. 
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moſt ſanguine ſchemes were contrived. But, as truth ought on 
all occaſions to be preferred to every thing, ſo I think myſelf 
_ obliged to report fairly the extravagant defigns in which 
we embarked, and the means by which we were diſappointed, 
not more perhaps to our neighbours advantage than our own; 
for in ſuch wars as are made by princes, through caprice, re. 
ſentment, or ambition, againſt the intereſt of their people, it 
often happens, that a At oa of the former proves a 
kind of victory to the latter v. 
On the return of the Dutch fleet to their own 8 it was 
laid up, and was forced to remain ſo for want of gun- powder, 
all that was on board being ſent to the army. The ſtates per. 
ceiving their authority almoſt loſt, and their country on the very 
brink of ruin, reſolved once more to try the force of intreaties; | 
with which view they ſent four deputies to England, and as 
many to the French king*. The buſineſs of the former was to 
ſhew the danger of the Proteſtant religion, the apparent and 
near approaching ruin of the balance of Europe, and the diſmal 
conſequences which muſt follow, even to England, from the 
further proſecution of the war. As to the latter, they were 
charged to offer any ſatisfaction to his n nn n 
that he ſhould require. 
The arrival of the deputies in England had very different ef- 
fects; it alarmed the court, and filled the nation with concern. 
'The king, who was then in the hands of the cabal, treated them 
with a haughtineſs as little agreeable to his natural temper as in- 
cConſiſtent with his dignity. Inſtead of hearing and giving them 
an anſwer in perſon, as he was wont on ſuch applications, he 
was pleaſed to NG four of the cabal to confer with Sonny i in 


| * Mr. Philips, in his continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 587. mentions 
our fleet miſſing the Dutch Eaſt India ſhips; as does alfo the earl of Arlingron, 
in his letter of Auguſt 5, 1672, but ſpeak not one word of this invaſion, Biſhop 
Kennet is alfo ſilent, and Burchet truiy, becauſe there was nothing done, ſeems 
un willing to let his readers know there wos any thing intended. Mr, Colliber, in 
his columna roſtrata, relates the matter fairly, but in very few words, p. 227+ 
x Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 375. The Dutch miniſters, coming 
| Wc leave or paſſport, were, as his lordſhip writes, ordered to Hampton 
court, there to remain till the king ſhovid think fit to allow them an audience. 
Baſnage annales des provinces uties, tome ii. p. 395 e Ls vie de , 
part ii. p. Lad | | 

order 


— 


order to know what propoſals they had to make; and, after- 


wards, ſent over with them the duke of Buckingham, the 


carl of Arlington, and the viſcount Halifax, into Holland, as- 


il he intended to treat there; whereas the true deſign was, to 


he rid of the deputies, the ſight of whom drew the compaſſion ' 


of the nation, who conſidered the Dutch no longer as their ri- 


vals in trade, but as a Proteſtant FRO n to a A 


and Popiſh intereſt J. 
On the arrival of hat lords in Holland, woe made Rs EX= 
travagant demands; ſuch as ten millions of guilders for the ex- 


pence of the war, an annual tribute of one hundred thouſand - 
for the liberty of fiſhing, the perpetual ſtadtholderſhip for the 


prince of Orange, and his iſſue male. All theſe were moderate 
articles to the reſt ; for they inſiſted on a ſhare in their Eaſt In- 


dia trade, the poſſeſſion of the city of Sluys in Flanders, and the 


iſlands of Cadzant, Walcheren, Goeree and Voorn, After the 
propoſal of theſe intolerable conditions, the duke of Buckingham 


and the earl of Arlington, deſerting their colleague, went away 
to the French camp, and there concluded an agreement in the 
name of their own prince, without his inſtructions, with the 


French king, the principal point of which was, that neither 
ſhould, upon any terms, make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch. 


As for the deputies ſent to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, they were 
anſwered in the ſtyle of a conqueror, and ſo fent back to ſpread 
deſpair an the ee, which they * ſo eee that 


7 1 have entered farther into dlits matter than I mould otherwiſe bave done, 


for two reaſons. Firſt, this was the grand expedition, and, had it taken effect, 
would have put an end to the war, and a period to the republic of Holland. 


Lewis XIV. was in Utrecht, the biſhop of Munſter before Groningen, and, had 


the Engliſh landed, the Zealanders were, inclined to ſubmit, Secondly, this was 
apparently the favourite ſcheme of the cabal, Shafiſbury at home preached up 
openly the deſtruction of Holland... Buckingham and Arlington were abroad, in- 


tent on putting bis doctrine in practice. This attempt therefore was critical, and 


ite miſcarriage ſaved Holland waged Britain e and 1 ol 


bably ail Europe! 


Lord Arlington's: wee vol, ii. p. 3 76. | This whole affair 4 is very fairly 
stated! in the complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 315-318, where, from , | 
ſceretary Coventry's remarks, it looks as if theſe lords acted in their negociation 
with the French king, rather as deputies from the cabal, than as ambaſſadors. 
from Charles II. and, from what e oue wound 3 the wing; _ tar 
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ders from the ſtates not to hazard a battle) ſaw with concern, 
| yet wanted power to prevent. The duke of York was reſolved 
to debark, on the iſle of Texel d, the body of troops on board 


red the Dutch from this invaſion. 
was intended, that their forces. ſhould have landed the next 
and faved them from a yoke which ſeemed already to preſs upon 
their necks. The ebb, inſtead of fix, continued twelve hours, 
which defeated the intended deſcent for that time, and the ſtorm, 
that roſe the night following, forced the fleet out to ſea, where 
opportunity being quite loſt, returned, without performing any | 
thing of conſequence, to the Engliſh ſhore, The Dutch clergy | 


magnified this accident into a miracle; and, though ſome of out 


own, I think their den of Piety, 9 this W very pardons 
| des provinces unles, tome iti. liv, 15. Neuville hiſt. de Hollands, wo tom. iv. lit: | 


der re. 
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the inhabitants drew from thence for their ſafety; for, "TM 50 
hopes of living any better than in ſlavery, they 1 re. 
ſolved to lay aſide all treaties, and to die free?. 

In the mean time the French and Engliſh fleets, being perfeth. 
ly refitted, and the latter having taken on board a large body of 
land- forces, failed again for the Dutch coaſts, with a deſign tg 
make a deſcent on Zealand, the only province into which the | 
French had not carried their arms by land. Here they found 
the Dutch fleet; but, not thinking proper to attack-them among 
the ſands, they deferred the execution of their deſign, and block. 
ed up the Maeſe and Texel; which de Ruyter (having ſtrict or. 


his fleet. The occaſion was favourable in all reſpeQs; the 
French and the biſhop of Munſter were in the heart of the 
Dutch territories, ſo that no great force could be drawn toge- 
ther to reſiſt them on ſhore; and the coaſt was ſo low and fla, 
that it looked as if nothing but a ſuperior force could have ſecu · 


It was upon the 3d of July this 8 was taken; andi 


flood. But Providence interpoſed in favour of a free people, 


they ſtruggled for ſome time with very foul weather, and, the | 


writers have thereupon arraigned them of ſuperſtition, yet I mult 


2 


4 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome n. p. 241, 246. Le Cler hiſt. | 


iii. xiv. p. 120, 148. La vie de Ruyter, part ii: p. 60. | 
b The Texel, though a ſmail iſland, is yet the moſt 3 of hol 
which, lying in a firaight line i in the German N cover the an of the Zu. 


able; 


er Kiss AAS RM wa. 


ng | able ß eſpecialliy if we conſider, there could not be a bigher ; 
re. ſtroke of poliey, at tkat time, than to perſuade a nation, ſtrug- 
gling againſt ſuperior wy * "_ we eee K. 
th voured by Heaven e. wg 77 ? 
of After this Aſiqipblntawent, RE was no ee "On a 
to of at fea for this year, except the ſending Sir Edward Spragge, 
the irn a ſquadron; to diſturb the Dutch berring-fiſhery ; which 
nd he performed with a degree of moderation that became ſo great 
ng a man, contenting hicifelf with- taking one of their veſſels, when 
cke he {aw that Was e e to diſperfe the reſt u. But while the 
ot. war ſcemed to Number tended it 0 re e pe in the 
rn, Weſt and Eaſt Indies. EN Wo i % 5 
ei Sir Tobias Bridges, with be or 85 api, ub a betiment ef 
ard foot, from Barbadors, made himſelf maſter of the ifland of 
tne e Tobago; taking about four hundred priſoners, and five hundred 
the llaves e. On the other Hide, the Dutch, with five or ſix hun- 
ge- dred men, poſſeſſed themlelves of the iſland of St. Helena, ly. = 
Nat ing off the coaſt of Africa; for the fort not being defenſible on 5 9 
< WW de land-ſide, the Engliſh governor and his people, after having {| 
WHY fereral times repulſed the enemy, retired with all their valuable 9 
ho effects on board ſome Englith and French ſhips, as finding i | 
wy impoſſible to preſerve the iſland after their landing. But com- | 
ple, modore Monday, being fent with four men of war, to convoy 1 
74 the Engliſh Eaſt India fleet, percelving on his arrival at St. He- i 
* lena what had happened, reſolved to attempt retaking it: he | i} 
wh vas the rather induced to this reſolution, from his want of freſh l 
mw vater. Aerea landing, ſome. men on chat hide or the q 
e 1 
17 e Biſoage annaled Jes! ore dats When" towe K. p· 264. where this extraordi- | 
ergy a ry accident is quſtly Rated, and fairly accounted fo#.. The wonder dĩd not | f 
out conſiſt ſo much in an ebb of twelve hours, as in the time in which it happened; 4 
muſt for, thongh the like has fallen out before and ſince about the equinoxes, yet in a * 
July it never happened but at his y ncture, when the ſwelling of the waters In i 4 
dons the Y and the Zayder-zee repelled the flood. Lord Arlington in his letters of Z 
Anguſt 29. and September 26, Ah tho ne the bad weather, but fakes o n ih 
hill. dotice of the ebbing of the water.. 4 Philips's continuation of Heath's | J 
| liy, chroniele, p. 588. Lord Arlington A ttt, vol. it. Fe p. 388. e This illnd, 755 N 
A which belonged of right to the crown of England, Wos however ſeized and ſet - by 
thoſe | led (luring our troubles) by the Dutch, who beſtowed! upon it the name of New _ | N 
20. W.lchcren, and rendered it a populous, proſperous, and pranmable. en, | } 
| Lee Rochefort, Moire gr tuell des TIT Antilles, Pe. 7s e f 
able; 6 
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\ Britain and Holland. Thus their ſel intereſted political end | 
Was plainly anſwered, while the maritime powers were fighting 


explained. Tt was (the Dutch having poſſeſſed themſelves of the Cape of Good 


_ 8, Philips's continuation of Hearh's chronicle, p. 59z- Lord Artington's letters | 
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iſland which is moſt acceſſible, and at the ſame-time-attacki 
the fort with his ſhips, he eaſily ſucceeded in his deſign f. 
The ifland being thus recovered, i it ſerved the Engliſn as 3 net 
* incloſe and take the enemy's ſhips, for a Dutch Eaſt Ind; ' 
veſſel, called the Europe, coming to St. Helena, with a ney 
| governor on board, was ſeized. And ſoon after fix others ap- 
pearing in ſight of the iſland, the Engliſh, commodore, the bet. 
ter to confirm them in the opinion that their countrymen wer 
ſtill in poſſeſſion, cauſed the Dutch flag to be diſplayed from the 
fort; which ſtratagem had ſo good an effect, that the, Eaſt Indi 
hips approaching nearer, their vice · admiral and rear- admirl 
were taken, with an immenſe quantity of ſilver on-board; as the 
reſt would likewiſe have been, had not, the Engliſh difoorent 
themſelves ſomewhat too ſoon. On the other ſide, the Hollan- 
ders, who attempted the iſland. of Bombay, were repulſed with | 
great loſs; but near Maſſalpatnam, thirteen Dutch men of vn, 
and ſome other veſſels, being raſhly. engaged by ten Engliſh ſhips, 
partly men of war, and partly merchantmen, there happened x 
long and bloody fight, which ended with the death of the Dutch 
vice-admiral John Frederickſon, and the taking of three Engliſh | 
| merchant ſhips. So that the loſs of the two nations was pretty | 
equal, though poſſibly the Dutch, eſteemed themſelves gainerst. 
All this time commerce in general, | ſuffered. exceedingly on | 
both ſides: noble plantations were ruined ; ; and the French, who | 
before this war had very little {kill in navigation. and ſcarce a 
all underſtood the art of Sighting at, ſea, as their. own, writers | 
confeſs, improved wonderfully i in both, at the j Joint expente of 


"withs « and | weakening each b.other,, and erbe, tos as uch 1 


34 


If. "Dapper, Aae teh de N b. 495; bv the e of the ar, | 
the varicty of fine fruits, and the commodious ſituation of this iſſand, are amply | 


Hope) ſettled by the Englifh-Eaſt India Company about twelve years before. 
vol. ii. p. 423. A relation of the retaking of the iſſand of St. Helens, and ihre 


Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, publiſtied by authority, 1673, fol. Annals, of the uns | 
_ verſe, p p. 300. Valnene roltrutsy. p. 2 30, ite 1 3 333 


Fo 


2 2 


ſhew®. 
As the rancour which the Dutch had diſcovered ge t the 
Engliſh, and their moſt unjuſtifiable behaviour in reſpect to the 


their own prejudices as to the arts of the de Wittes; and as 


their rage upon theſe two brothers, and the reſt bf their faction; 
ſtadtholder for ever; advanced the prince of "Orange to that 


could have reſtored that peace, which, in truth, but for their 
ſchemes had never been Joſt. In order to be convineed of this, 
me reader need only conſult the ſecret reſolutions of the ſtates- 


the ſecurity of his country. Upon this rock he ſplit, ruined 
Nay, to ſhew how thoroughly they were cured of thoſe fatal 


ſo potent a neighbour, the people, on the firſt arrival of the 
Engliſh ambaffadors, thronged about them, and cried out, 


vith great reaſon, that theſe teſtimonies of their ſincere deſire 
of peace, the ruin of the Louyeſtein faction, and the advance- 
ment of his nephew, the prince of Orange, would have paci- 
fied oup kiogy” ; and Nr were Re, concerned 1 when vr 


* tome iii. ur. x 5. Neuville biſt. de Hollaude, tome iv. Ur. 25. | 


Ta 


e Kine ChARLES n. 445 


their inclinations! as their intereſts, which it is neceffary for us to | 


inſults offered to the king's perſon, were not ſo much owing to | 


they plainly ſaw, that this war and all its miſeries came upon 
them through the vanity of their governors, and from the reſent- 
ment king Charles ſtill had for the action at Chatham, contrived 
by John, and executed by Cornelius de Witte; ſo they turned 


obliged the ſtates to repeal the perpetual edict, which followed 
the concluſion of the laſt war, and took away the office of 


high dignity, and ſoon after, in a fit of popular fury, barba 
rouſiy murdered the de Wittes; as if the blood of theſe men 


general, during his miniſtry, which are publiſhed ; ; his letters, 
and his maxims, all which clearly prove his jealoufy of, and a- 
verſion to, this nation. The truth is, like too. many great mi- 
niſters, he deceived himſelf into an opinion, that what was re⸗ 
quiſite to ſupport his adminiſtration, was eſſentially neceſſary to 


himſelf, and brought the republic to the brink of deſtruction. 


prepoſſeſſions, which had brought upon them the naval force of 


* God bleſs the king of England! God bleſs the prince of = 
Orange! and the devil take the ſtates.” They hoped, and : 


k Baſnage 1 a provinces. . tome ll. fs Clere hiſt, des provinces. N N 
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the very people who promoted the war, ſecreth 
feat of thoſe meaſures by which alone it could be purſued with 


8 ceeded from 4 defire i in the miniſtry to gain a pretence for ma- 


Was to be carried on under the command of prince Rupert, who, 
Hough he was two wiſe to be fond o, this We was OO top | 


provinees nies, tome Bi. liv. 15. p. 394+ Neuville hiſloire de Hollande, tome iv, 
p- 176. E. Vander Hoeven, Leeven Dood van Corn. en Jan de Wine, book i, 
1 9. 346370. k Andrew Marvell's growth of Popery and arbitraty pov! 
in England, London, 16 78, fol. Philips“ 8 continuation of Heath' s chro- | 


detection, vol. ii. p. 74, 76. Kennet' $ hiſtory of England, vol. 1 p. 320. Me- | 
2 of what Nl in Saen, e 1671 to 1079, by Sir William Temple 


found themſelves miſtaken. They did not, however, as befor, 
vent their | pleen i in violent acts of perſonal malice, or dieſe 
towards the king; but contented themſelves with, carrying on 
the war with courage and reſolution, and, at the fame ting, 
omitted, no opportaaity of vgnifying hear ae deſire a 
peace! 6 

In England, the ada of the cabal, which W long 1 
with the people, began 1 now to decline alſo with the king; and 
the parliament, though very loyal, yet in granting a large ſup. 
ply t to the king, would not own the Dutch war; but borrowed | 
an expreſſion from the king's ſpeech, and declared what they | 
gave to be for the king's EXTRAORDINARY OCCASIONS. They 
licewiſe fell warmly upon matters. of, religion, and paſſed an ad, 
Knee ſufficiently famous under the title of the TEST which 
putting it out of the power of the Papiſts to continue in an 
public employments, lord Clifford Was ſoon after obliged to 
quit the treaſury, and the duke « of. Fork: dee Kang 
the command of the 8 

Theſe were changes, which had a natural tendency to bring 
things about again into their proper ſpheres; yet the Dutch ur 
Was carried on for another year through che influences of their | 
councils who began it, and, which muſt appear extremely fin 
gular to any man who! is a ſtranger to the arts practiſedi in courts 
practiſed the de, | 


honour, For this I know of no reaſons that haye been afligncd, 
and therefore 1 venture to ſpeak my own opinion, that it pro- 


king a peace, from ſome want of ſuceeſs in the war, hen t 


„ 


1 Baſnuge annals des provinces unies, tome ii, p. 315. os Clere diner tes 


nicle, P- 590. Lord Arlington”, 8 letters, vol. ii. p. 404, 495, 406, 409. Coke's | 


. Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding it was reſolved early in the year 1673, that 


prince Rupert ſhould command, yet, no care was taken to fit out 
the fleet in time, and much leſs to ſbew any degree of confidence, 


or eren complaiſance, in furniſhing him with ſuch officers a 
| ere agreeable; to 4 Sir Robert Holmes was laid aſide, | 


though formerly ſo much careſſed, merely becauſe he was known 


to be in bis highneſs's fayour, and Sir Edward Spragge ſent in 
his ſtead, who not long after went into France on a ſecret coma 
miſſion, without prince Rupert's knowing any thing of his buſi, 
nels, With the like view, Sir John Harman was appointed hig 
jice-admiraly when he was known to have ſurvived the great 
abülities he once had, and beſides was ſo ill of the gout when ha 
went on board, that he was not able to move either hand or 
foot, or ſo much as to ſtir out of his cabbin. The prince ex: 
ſtulated in vain againſt theſe and many other hardſhips, of 
which he could obtain no. redreſs z and therefore in the begin- 
ving of the month of April, hearing the Dutch fleet was at ſea, 
aud intended to eome and ſink many hulks filled with lead and 
@ ones in the mouth of the river, he with much induſtry got to- 


gether as many of the fourth and fifth rate ſhips as he could, and 
with ſome fire-ſhips, ſailed, out and took ſuch meaſures as pre- 


vented them, This was,ong of the ſchemes Jaid in the former 
war, and, if the Dutch could have accampliſhed wh would have. 


been attended, with very miſchievous effects. 


About the middle of May the fleet, though indifferently pro- 
vided, was ready for the ſea; but then the great difficulty was, 
| how to join our good allies, the French, who were at Breſt, 

and who freely declared, that they were reſolved not ta ſtir till 


our fleet was in the channel. As the Dutch laboured day and 


vight to ſtrengthen their navy, his highneſs ſaw the neceſſity of 
Joining the French early, and as a proof of his high courage, as 

ell as great {kill in maritime affairs, he paſſed in defiance of the 

| enemy, then riding at the Gun- lect, through the paſſage called 

the Narrow, and this, too, againſt the wind; which fo ſurpriſed _ 
the Dutch, that, ſceing the end of their jying there loſt, 1 25 


failed back I to their own pore? W. 
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riding within the ſands at Schonevelt, in a line between the 


to draw the enemy out, which was very eaſily done; for de 


1 


memoirs in the reign of Charles IT. by John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, in his 


bis royal highneſs the duke of York viſited the fleet on the 19th 


count d' Eſtrees, and Sir Edward Spragge. The Dutch were 


in the account publiſhed under the direction of prince Rupert, the 


cerning this W 5 ens; wt 3. written he a 8 in amo of the | 


— 
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The grand deſign of our court was the ſame this 3 year tat i 
had been the laſt, that is to ſay, to make a puiſſant deſcent on 
the Dutch coaſt; and, with this view, there were a conſiderable 
number of land- troops put on board the navy. His majeſty and 


of May, and, in a council of war held in their preſence, it vn 
peremptorily reſolved to attack the enemy even upon their own 
coaſt, in caſe they could not be provoked to quit it. In purſy. 
ance of this determination, prince Rupert ſtood over towards the 
coaſt of Holland, and found de Ruyter with the Dutch flect, 


Rand and the Stony-bank, which was a very advantageous ſtu- 
ation; but, notwithſtanding that, his highneſs perſiſted in his | 
En of obeying the ey era he 1 received 1 a. 
tacking them v. 

On the 28th i in the morning, Woh nine © clock, a Aetached 
ſquadron of thirty-five frigates and thirteen-fire-ſhips were ſent | 


Ruyter preſently advanced in good order, and, the Engliſh light 
ſhips retreating, put their own fleet in ſome diſorder. This en- 
gagement happened on very unequal terms: the confederate fleet 
conſiſted of eighty-four men of war, beſides fire-ſhips, divided ! 
into three ſquadrons, under the command of prince Rupert, 


| ſcarce ave uk men of w war 81 frigates, under de e ny 
and Bankert o. 
Moſt of our own und the Dutch hiſtorians" agree, that te 
Engliſh, to prevent the French from running away, as they did 
before, intermixed their ſhips in this battle with their own: but, 


thing is put in quite another light; for there it is faid, that the 
French made little or no ſail, but kept in the rear, though the 
ſaw the Dutch fleet ſtretch to the north. * wel in 3 | 


fleet, London, 1673, 4to. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 412, 47, des 


works, vol. ti. p. 28 u La vie de Padmiral Ruyter, p. ii. p. 103, 194, 10% 

o Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 323. Echard's hiſtory of England, 
p. 893. Annals of the univerſe, p. 12285 Burchet $ naval hiſtory, p · 493+ C. 
ma nn p. 2 33. JEL DDE ae: as CE 


We 
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ing the detached ſquadron, before mentioned, engaged Van 


hours before the French began to fight at all. Then, ſays the 
{ame relation, count d Eſtrees engaged de Ruyter, but quickly 
left him; neither did de Ruyter follow, but went to the afliſt- 
ance of Tromp, whom he very ſeaſonably relieved, which put 


- Tromp ſhifted his flag four times; from the Golden Lion to the 
et prince on Horſeback, from the Prince on Horſeback to the Am- 
he = {crdam, and from the Amſterdam to the Comet; from on board 
tu: which he dated his letter to the ſtates in the evening. Sir Ed- 
bi! ward Spragge and the earl of Oſſory diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 


Rupert alſo performed wonders, conſidering that his ſhip was in 


ent that ſhe could not fire the guns of her lower tier. The battle 
4. lasted till night, and pant the en are W to e a 
gh behind their ſands. 


Both ſides, r en che alli " hs in kis 
letter to the prince of Orange, ſays, We judge abſolutely, that 


the 
d cchram, rear-admiral Vlugh, and fix of their captains, and had 
but, ene may en nen, was Fes in RE retreat. On our r ads fell | 


Vinces unies, tome ji. p. 412. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. 


ter, part ii. p. 103, 


ff the 1 His highneſs prince Rüber $ hor. to he earl of Arlington, his majeſty' by 
.. Ns principal ſecretary of tare, from on board the Royal Charles, off the Oſterbank, 
in hit the 29th of May, 1673, diſtant from Eaſt-capel ſeven leagues, at one of the 
103. clock, afternoon, the wind 8. 3. W. Publiſhed by authority, 1673, fol. 
4k | 7 See his lever to the prince, dated the 8th of June, 1673, in la vie de 3 | 


pitt ü. p. 12. Letter to Lord Arlington, before cited, p. 33 


Tromp, and ſoon after the prince engaged de Ruyter almoſt two 


in end to the feuds which had been long ſubſiſting between them. 
Tue battle was very hard ſought on both ſides, inſomuch that 


our ſide by their extraordinary courage and conduct. Prince 


a very bad condition, and took in ſo much water at her ports, | 


« the victory is on the fide of this ſtate and of your highneſs*.” 
Tromp carried the matter farther, and reported the Engliſh to 
have loſt ten or twelve ſhips. Prince Rupert, in his letter to 


the earl of Arlington, ſays, * I thought it beſt to ceaſe the pur 
« ſuit, and anchor where I now am?.“ As to the ſlain on both 
ſides in this battle, it is reported the Dutch loſt vice-adwiral 


P An i Hits, of as W of the fleet 1 prince A p. 6, 95. 
Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 50 2. | Baſnage annales des pro- 


liv. xv. p. 340. Neuville hiſtoire de n tome iv. * . La vie de au | 


the ä 
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the captains 'Fowls, Finch, Tempeſt, and worden colotie 
Hamilton had his legs ſhot off, and we had! oF two Uilps dif 
abled, none either ſunk or taken. e Fa | 
The great doubt is as to the condu@ of ie Fresch Our 
writers are poſitive, 'that they behaved to the full as il as they 
did before; but the Dutch authors ſay they fought very bravely 
The truth ſeems to be, that the briſkeſt of the Frenth officers 
made it their choice tö fight among the Engliſh; where they 
behaved very gallantly, While thofe remaining with the cou 
 UWEftrees took a great deal of care to keep themſelves and heit 
Hips ſafe: and yet they ſuffered more than either the Euglih or 
Dutch; for they loſt two men bf war; and five or fi fire:ſhips, 
| which they knew not how to manage. The French Writers are 
pretty even with us ; fot they report that matters were but in- 
differently managed on both fides; aud that prince Rupert did 
not pitſh things as far as he might; becauſe he was averſe to the | 
Wart. In one reſpect, the Dutch certainly had the advantage; 
ſince they prevented the deſcent intended upon their dune 
for which ſervice, in caſe of a clear victory, count 
with ſix thouſand men, lay ready at Yarmouth 
| "The Dutch, as they were upon their gwn coaſt 120 the 
advantage of receiving quick and great ſupplies; whereas the 
wind prevented the Engliſh from obtaining'the/like advantages, 
Prince Rupert; however; did all that in hib power lay, to put 
the fleet into a good condition, atid believing that the Dutch I 
would not be long before they endeavoured to make uſe of | 
their advantages, he went ori board the Royal Sovereign in the 
evening of the third of Jane, where he went kot to bed all | 
night“. His foreſight was very requilitez/ for on the fourth 
in the morning, the Dutch fleet, by this time at leaſt as ſtrong 
as the confederates, bore down upon them as faſt as the wind | 
would permit. Sir Edward Spragge had Wee notion of their 


t Burhage Va ths provitibei unies, rothe ii. p. a” "Ie Cee ſr tes 
provinces unies, tome iii. p. 341. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome w. lv. xy, 
Chap. 4. Quiney hiſt. milicaire de Louis XIV. tome i. p. 354. "u Lod| 
Arlington s letters, vol. ti, P. 40. Memoirs in the teign of eis Il. by | 
| John, duke of Buckinghamſhire; in his works, vol. it P--29.: kis grace ſerved in | 
the expedition. Kennet, Echard, and Wer 1 writers, " Baſnage, Le Clerc, Neu- 
yvilſe, and the reſt of the Dutch hiſtorians, e An exact nga of * 

| us of the 3 Ec. b. „ hel 1 eee | 
| | ching 
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bet ting; that taking the "2" earl of Oſſory, his rear-admiral, WT 
with him; he went in his boat on board the ne which loſt | 


a great deal of time *. 


As for prince Rupert, he was much! in earneſt; that 1 


ing his ſhip's crew, which was but indifferent, raiſed his anchors 


very lowly, he ordered: his cables to be cut, that 1. "_ - 


make haſte to meet the Dutch. 


Count d'Eftrees, with the wks 1 betrayed 1 no fuck | 


great willingnels to fight; as both our own and the Dutch wri- 
ters agree; but kept as much as might be out of harm's way. 


At laſt, about five in the evening; Spragge and Tromp en- 


gaged with great fury. As for de Ruyter; he ſhewed at firſt 


a deſign of coming to a cloſe engagement with the prince: but 


before he came within muſket- hot; he tacked and bore away z 


whence it was concluded, that he had ſuffered ſome conſider- 
able damage. Spraggez in the mean time; had forced Tromp | 


to ſheer off. He then fell into vice-admiral Sweers's diviſion, 


which he ſoon put to confuſion; and had a third engagement 
with Tromp, wherein he ſhot down his flag. The battle laſted 


till between ten and eleven at night, and on: the Weh Rood 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſo it ended J. 


Both ſides claimed the victory as 1 ee [Prince . 


his letter to the earl of Arlington, ſays expreſsly, ec that do | 


« purſued the Dutch from two till fix the next morning, and 


c« ſeeing no likelihood of reaching them, before they got with- - 


« in their ſands, thought a farther Purſuit needleſs.” - He like- 
wiſe adds, c that they went away in great diſorder, though he 
* could not tell certainly what loſs they had received,” - This 


is not altogether irreconcileable to de Ruyter's letter, wherein 
he alſo claims the victory. % The next day (ſays he) we ſar 
* the enemies were gone; and doubt not but they made to the 


1 Thames; we ſatisfied ourſelves with purlung them balf-way, 


* vie de 1 Ruyter, part i ii. p. 129. Tbe Dutch 1 Wale 
much on this ſurprize. : y Philips' s continuation of Heath's chronicle, 
P 592. Annals of the univerſe, p. 301. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 419. 


His lordſhip ſays this was pure brayado of the Dutch which they had not the 
courage to execute equal to their deſign, and conſequenily would not ſtay to be 
better beaten than RD, were. Balnage n des provinces N tome ii. 


p. 415. 4 


Vol. II. . 1 


ee nen 


ſuch a conjunckute, when the very being of the republic was at 


” and attempt ſome great thing. Inſulting the Engliſh coaft was 
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« and then returned to our former ſtation a. In the fame ter. 
ter, however, he owns that they began their retreat as ſoon 24 
it was dark. The lofs on both fides was pretty equal, but was 
very far from being confiderable on either. Admiral Van 
Tromp, however, was fo ill ſatisfied with the conduct of vice. 

_ #dmiral Sweers, that he accufcd him to the ſtates*, Some of 

the Dutch and French writers pretend, that prince Rupert did 
not diſtinguiſh himfelf on that occaſion as he uſed to do; for 
which they ſuggeſt reafons void of all foundation dvd. 

The truth is, the prince was for fighting the enemy again; ; 
bat it was carried in a council of war to fail for the Engliſh 
| coaſt, in order to obtain ſupplies, as well of ammunition as 

proviſion z through want of which a great many captains com- 
plained Toudly. Beſides, the fleet was ſo poorly manned, that 
jf it had not been for the land- forces on board, they could not | 
have fought at all: and theſe being for the moſt part new-raiſed 
men, we. need not wonder they did not behave ſo. well as our 
old- ſeaſoned ſailors were wont to do. On the eighth of June, 
the fleet arrived at the Buoy in the Nore, and on the fourteenth 
prince Rupert went to London, in order to give the king an ac- 
count of the condition things were in, and to preſs for ſuch ne- 
cc.eſſary ſupplies as e enable b to os to e without 

AM 
The Dutch, in ha mean | e t ochre the We 
Fe, they made after the two laſt battles to victory, and (which was 
' of much greater conſequence} to raife the ſpirits of the people at 


"RES" TY Con Won on 


„ 8 


| Rake, gave out, that their get ſhould ſpeedily put to ſen again, | 


fometimes mentioned, and then again, the lofles they had lately | 
1 en from che en auen n 1 n on | 


oy 


z See prince Rupert's letter, before cited. 1 at. 15. p. 323. See | 
monſicur de Royter“ s letter to the ſtates, dated June 17, £673, in la vie de Ruy- | 
ter, part ii. p. 130, Le Clere hiſt, des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. W. 
p. 343. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 416, Neuville hiſt. ds | 
HFollande, tome iv. liv. xv. ch. 1. Leven Van Tromp, p. 449. d b Baſoage | 
annales des provinces unfes, tome ii. p. 416, Quincy hiftojre militaire de Louis | 
XIV. tome i. p. 355. © Lord e 5 letters, vol. ii. oP 8 meu exalt 
relation, Cc. p. 10, 11, i 


et 
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chat ſide, and taking ſome maritime town in Froven which 
might oblige king Lewis to abandon the fiege of Maeſtricht, or 


incline him to give it up by way of exchange. But while they | 


were amuſing themſelves and de Ruyter with theſe propoſals, 
they were informed that Maeſtricht was already taken, and that 


the combined fleet was likewiſe ready to-put to'ſea; ſo that all 


theſe grand ſchemes. vaniſhed at once, and they were forced to 


attend to their old buſineſs of Wong n own n ond | 


protecting their commerce a. 


About the middle of the month of FO prince our: was 


at ſea, having on board the troops intended for a deſcent, which 
was {till prefled by the real authors of the war. His highneſs 
arrived on the Dutch coaſts on the twenty-firſt of the ſaid 


month, and declining an engagement, ſtood along the ſhore, in 


order to find an opportunity for debarking his troops. On the 
ninth of Auguſt, he took a Dutch Eaſt India ſhip richly laden. 5 
This induced de Ruyter to ſight; and, therefore, he immediate 


ly bore down upon the Engliſh fleet ©. As ſoon as his highneſs 


perceived it, he commanded the French a particular courſe, and 


had thereby an opportunity of diſcerning what he was to expect 


firſt about eleven o'clock, when the prince ſent to count d Eſtrees 


to order him to make fail, which he did till about one o'clock, 


and chen laid his ſail to the maſt again, which gave a ſecond ſtop = 


to the fleet, and obliged the princeto ſend him another meſſage. 


In thoſe days, when party-ſpirit ran very high, no body ever 


ſuſpected the count d'Eftrees's courage, which was ſo well known, 
and fo ads. ſt wa 2 hed, as e, to a e 1555 ors 
ders. AN 


Theſe delays gave the Dutch admiral an opportanity of gan- 


ing the wind, which he did not neglect; but, early on the ele- 
venth of A bore down _ the Ret 23 as oy be 


F 
# 
[ 
: 


d Baſnogs ad 4 ee unies, tome nl. p. Os . 8 tome - i, RR 

liv, 15. Neuville, tome iv. liv, xv. ch. 3, 4, 6. Lord Arlington) s letters, vol. iis 

b. 40. e Philips's continnation of Heath's chronicle, p. 502. Lord Ar- 

fington's lenters, vol. ii. p. 422, Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 894. Burcher's 

val hiſtory, p. 403. A relation of the engagement of his majeſty's fleet with 

| theenemy's on the 1ith of Auguſt, 167 3, as it has been 0 ee 05 letters 
from the woes PC; _Pablilhed by authority, 2673, fol, | 
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meant fo force them to a battle; upon which his highn 
thought fit to tack, and thereby brought the fleet into good or-= 
der. He put the French i in the yan, himſelf in the center, and 
Sir Edward Spragge i in the rear; and in this diſpoſition the 
French lay fair to get the wind of the enemy, which, hopeyer, 
they neglected t. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of about ſixty men 
of war and frigates, the French of thirty, and the Dutch of 
ſeventy or thereabouts ; ſo that the royal ne vers Inalifputabl 
The to that of the republics. 
. Ruyter, bearing down with his fleet i in ber ſquadrons 
5 tee to attack the prince himſelf, while Tromp engaged | 
Spragge and the blue ſquadron, in which the Engliſh admiral 
_ obliged him, by laying his fore-top-ſail to his maſt, in order ta 
ſtay for him, contrary to the expreſs order of the prince, This 
fondneſs for a point of honour proved fatal to himſelf, ag well 
as diſadvantageous to the fleet. Bankert, with his Teal 
ſquadron, ſhould have engaged the white, commanded by 
d'Eſtrees; but it ſeems the Dutch underſtood their temper bet- 
ter than to give themſelves much trouble about them, for Ban- 
kert contented himſelf with ſending eight men of war and three 
| fire-ſhips to attack the rear-admiral de Martel, who ſeemed to 
be the only man that had any real deſign to fight; and then the 
| reſt of the Zealand ſe quadron united eee to de Kanter 
and fell together upon prince Rupert d. I 
Rear-admiral de Martel, being left not only: by hs body of | 
ha French fleet, but even by the captains of his own diviſion, 
. was attacked by five Dutch ſhips at once, He fought them for 
two hours, and that with ſuch courage and ſucceſs, that having 
diſabled one, the reſt were glad to ſheer off, and he rejoined } 
the white ſquadron, where, expoſtulating with the captains of 
his own diviſion for deſerting him ſo baſely, they told him plain- 
ly, they had orders from the. admiral not to obſerve his motions; 
and W after he was in the 115 ought ſome e 


1 . 4 


2 An exaQ relation of the ating of. the Engl oy under the 3 of F 
5 prince Rupert, p. 13. : 8 Columna roſtrata, p. 242. Quincy hiſt, miltaire 
de Louis XIV. tome i. p. 359. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. 
5. 420, | h An exact relation, &. p. 14. Le Clerc hiſt. des 8 
vis, tome Ui, v. 245. 344» La vie de BETTE, pare | li, P. $60 | : | 
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offered, he thought no-more of fighting, and, on his tetern ta 
France, was ſent to the Baſtile for what he had done i. 
The battle between de Ruyter and the red ſquadron began 
about eight o'clock in the morning, and a multitude of circum- 
ſtances concurred to threaten the Engliſh admiral with inevitable 
ruin. The French, not ſatisfied with being mere ſpectators of 
a very unequal combat from the beginning, ſuffered the ſhips, 
which had attacked de Martel, to paſs quietly to their own fleet; 
ſo that now de Ruyter's and Bankert's ſquadrons were both upon 
the red. Sir Edward Spragge, intent on his perſonal quarrel 
with Van Tromp, had fallen to the lee ward ſeveral leagues with 
the blue ſquadron, and to complete prince Rupert's misfortune, 
the enemy found means to intercept his own rear-admiral, Sir 
John Chichele, with his diviſion; ſo that by noon his highneſs 
was wholly ſurrounded by the Dutch, being preſſed by de Ruy- 
ter and his diviſipn on his lee · quarter, an admiral with two flags 
more on his weather - quarter, and the Zealand ſquadron on his 
broadſide to windward. Thus the Dutch wiſely employed their 
force againſt the enemy that would fight, and took no more na- 
tice of the French fleet, n the French did. of them, or of 
prince Rupert ex. 4 
His highway 4 in the midi of theſe Apa besen 
with ſuch intrepidity, and encouraged all his officers ſo effectu- 


his enemies, rejoined Sir John Chichele, and by two o'clock had 
tine to think of the blue ſquadron, which was now at three 
leagues diſtance; and, not hearing their guns well plied, he 
made all the fail he could towards them, in order to unite with 
and relieve them. De Ruyter, perceiving his highneſs's deſign, 
left fring, and bore my mas wa his whole res to the alit- 


; The een ban fad, p. 13. Coke 's detegion, yol. u. p. 76 Echard's 
hiſtory of Evgland, p. 994. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 423. 


1 ſhall examine this more "my oak we come to you of the epuſequences of 
this battle, | 


The exact Sl 85. In chis 1 piece we "oe not Ke the moſt beste, 
but I believe the only authentic account of this engagement, now extant. Prince 
Rupert's letters were uſually publiſhed, but what he wrote on this occaſion was 


the French ts was for * 1 reaſons APR. 


Th) * 1 
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ally by his own example, that, by degrees he cleared himſelf of 


not judged convenient for the people s. peruſal, The Dutch natrations were cal. 
culated to ſerve a turn, and that penned by M. de Martel for the \nformatiog of 
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ance of Tromp ſo that both fleets ran down fide by fide within 
range of cannon - ſnot, and yet without firing on either part. 
About four the prince joined the blue ſquadron, which he found | 
in a very tattered, condition: . 3 
At the beginning of the fight, Tromp in the Golden Lion, 
and Sir Edward Spragge in the Royal Prince, fought ſhip to 
ſhip. The Dutch admiral, however, would not come to a cloſe | 
ght, which gave him a great advantage; for Spragge, who 
had more than his complement on board, ſuffered much by the 
enemy's cannon, and, having the wind and ſmoke in bis face, 
could not make ſo good uſe of his own, as he would otherwiſe 
have done. After three hours warm fight, the Royal Prince vas W 
ſo diſabled, that Sir Edward was forced to go on board the 
St. George, and Tromp quitted his Golden Lion to hoiſt his | 
flag on board the Comet, where the battle was renewed with | 
incredible fury. We have in reſpect to this, and it is to be 
wiſhed we had of every battle, a diſtinct relation of what | 
was performed by each ſquadron, very particular and clear; W 

_ | and, from the relation of the blue ſquadron. (compared with W 


prince Rupert's) theſe facts are colleQed. | | 

| The great aim of the Dutch admiral was, to take or ſink the M 
Royal Prince: but the earl of Offory, and Sir John Kempthorne, 
together with Spragge himſelf, ſo effectually protected the diſ- 
abled veſſel, that none of the enemy's fire · ſnips could come near 

her, though chis was often attempted. At laſt, the St. George 
being terribly torn, and in à manner diſabled, Sir Edward | 
Spragge deſigned to go on board a third ſnhip, the Royal Charles; 
put, before he was got ten boats length, a ſhot; which paſſed} 
through the St. George took his boat; and though they imme- Y 
diately rowed back, yet, before they could get within reach of 
| the ropes that were thrown out from the St. George, the boat 
ſunk, and Sir Edward was drowned. 8 e RR ; 
When prince Rupert drew near the blue ſquadron, he found 
the admiral diſabled, the vice-admiral lying to the windward] 
mending his falls and rigging; the rear-admiral a-ſtern of the) 


I Philips, Kennet, Burchet, Annals of the univerſe, p. ze. | mPard 

| ker's hiftory of his own times, p. 156. Kennet's hiſtory of Englzod, vol. lk 
p. 324. Baſnige annales des, provinces unies, tome ii. p. \qz0. Le Claro, Mg 
iii. p. 343+ De Neuville, tom. iv. p. 300, 301. La vie de Ruy ter, p. U. p. 1524 


Royal 


or Kin&-CHARLES/ IE no. 
Royal Prince, between her and the enemy, bending his new ſails, 


iS mending bis rigging. The firſt thing bis higbneſs did, was 
to ſend two frigates to take the Royal Prince in tow. He then 
ſteered in between the enemy and the lame ſhips, and perceiving 
that Tromp had tacked, and was coming dowu again upon the 
blue ſquadron, he made a ſignal for all the ſhips of that ſqua 
dron to join him: but it was in vain; for, except the two flags, 
cir John Kempthorne and the earl of Oſſory, there was not one 
in a condition to move. The French ſtill continued to look on 
vith all the coolneſs imaginable; and notwithſtanding the prince 
put out the blue flag upon the mizen-peek, which was the fgnal 
to attack, fet down in the genetal inſtructions for fighting, and 
known not only to all the Engliſh captains but alſo to thoſe of 
the white ſquadron. yet they remained, as before, wholly in. 
| ative, But, to give ſome kind of colour to this conduct, the 

count d'Eſtrees, after the battle was in a manner over, ſent to 
know what this ſignal meant. 
About five in the evening, de Ruyter, with all his flags and 


k 


feet, came cloſe up with the prince, and then began a very ſharp 


engagement. His highneſs had none to ſecond him but the vice 
2nd rear of the blue, Sit John Harman, captain Davis, and 
captain Stout, of his own diviſion, Sir John Holmes in the Ru - 
pert, captain Legge in the Royal Katharine, Sir John Berry in 
the Reſolution, Sir John Ernle in the Henry, Sir Roger Strick- 
land in the Mary, and captain Carter in the Crown; in all about 
thirteen ſhips. The engagement was very cloſe and bloody til 
about ſeven o'clock, when his highneſs forced the Dutch fleet 
uto great diſorder, and ſent in two fire-ſhips amongſt them to 
increaſe it, at the fame time making a ſignal for the French to 
der down; which, eren then, if they had done, a total defeat 
muſt have followed: but, as they took no notice of it, and the 


An exact relation, Ec. p. 18, 19. where it is affirmed, that count d' Eſtrees 
ſent this meilige after night had parced che fleets. The officer who wrote that 
count ſays very judiciouſly, that the ſending to inquire the meaning of the g- : 
tal was ennningly dont: but obe of de Rupter's failors' ſeems to have had a 
nuch penetration as the French miniſtry had artifice ; for, vpon one of his com- 
pnivns aſking him what the French meant by keeping at ſych a diſtance, Why, 
don fool,” ſaid he, e they have hired the Engliſh to fight fer them; and all 
| © their buſineſs here, is to ſee that they ear a theit wagrs. So tranfparent to 
donek men are the boaſted politics of this court! FCC 


prince 
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prince ſaw that moſt of his ſhips were not in any conditibn 8 
keep the ſea long, he wiſely provided for nn by making | 
Gr Ammo: he; ii wo, | 
This battle ended as doubtfully as any of the elk, for the 
Dutch very loudly claimed the victory now, as they did before, 
and with full as much reaſon; | The truth is, it ſeems to have 
been a drawn battle, ſince the Dutch, notwithſtanding all theit Þ 
advantages, did not take or fink à ſingle Engliſh: man of war, 
and killed but two captains, Sir William Reeves and captain | 
Havard, beſides our gallant admiral Sir Edward Spragge; ant 
no great number of private men. On their ſide they loſt two 
vice- admirals, Sweers and Liefde, three captains, and about one 
thouſand private men. The conſequences, indeed, which, from 
the prudence of the admiral, they drew from this battle; were 
exceeding great; for they opened their ports, which before were Wl 
intirely blocked up, and put an end to * ens her by n 
the poſſibility, of an invaſion 7). 
It would be equally unſatisfactory ad 5 to conclude this Z 
account of the laſt battle fought in this laſt Dutch war, without 
taking particular notice of the grounds upon which I have repre- 4 
ſented the conduct of the French in ſo bad a light. I muſt in 
the firſt place declare, that I have no intent to aſpetſe the nation 
in general, much leſs to injure the particular character of the 
noble perſon who commanded, and who afterwards gave ſignal «3 
proofs of his true courage, and able conduct, as a ſea-officer, aa M 
in this engagement he gave undoubtedly the higheſt demonſtra: W 
tion of his ſteadineſs in obeying orders. Thoſe I blame are ſuch I 
as drew up his inſtructions, and conſequently were alone anſwer- 
able for his behaviour. The French were and are a brave na · W 
tion; but it has been their great misfortune to ſuffer by perf. Þ 
dious miniſters, who have broke their national faith, both in war 
and peace, ſo often, that it is in a manner become proverbial, 5 
like the ider Punica of old. For the truth of what I bave ad- 1 
vanced in the preſent caſe, I have the teſtimony of friends and W 

7 ee ma of N 1 which 1 thank is Wee to ou Y 


1 o philip 5 e of Heath 8 rg p. 893. IP Ecard. Bur- 
chet, Rapin. p Baſhage annales des provinces unies, tome il, p. 440. 1% 
lere, tome iii. p. 345. Quincy, tome i. p. 359. W tore 15 liv. *. , 1 

ch. 6. La vie de 88 p. ii. p. 157155. 25 i 1 
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the matter out of doubt. TheconduRt of Lewis XIV. is thus 
repreſented by honeſt Andrew Marvel. He firſt practiſed the 
fame art at ſea, when he was in league with the Hollanders a- 
gainſt us, his navy having never done them any ſervice ; for his 
buſineſs was only to fee us batter each other, Now by: was on 
the Engliſh fide, his buſineſs was to ſound our ſeas, to ſpy our 
ports, to learn our building, to contemplate our manner of fight= 


ing, to conſume ours, to preſerve his own navy, to increaſe his 
commerce, and to order all things ſo, that the two great naval 


powers of Europe n voy os go ph ws pap remain ar- 
bitrator of the ocean; | ts zd 

This behaviour was rare of by Prince an in fuck. 
ſtrong terms, that his letter was ſuppreſſed, though at other 


times his accounts, which were conſtantly” very plain and very 
modeſt, were inſtantly publiſhed a. All the Dutch writers agree 


in giving the ſame account; and indeed, if they did not, the 


conduct of their admirals might fufficientlj juſtify this to' have 
been their ſenſe of the thing, fince ir is impoffible to conceive, 


that admiral Bankert would have ſent eight ſmall ſhips to at- 

rack a ſquadron of thirty large ones, if from their former con- 

duct, and their countenance then, he had not been well en 
ed that fighting was not much their buſineſs*, . EF nete t es 


Laſtly, poor admiral Martel, who was too much a man er : 


honour to be in the French miniſters ſecrets, wrote a fair rela- 
tion of the battle, and ſent it to the French court, concluding 
with theſe words: & That if count d'Eſtrees would have fallen 


« in with a fair wind upon de Ruyter and Bankert, at their firſt 
& engaging, when in numbers they much exceeded the prince; 


they muſt of neceſſity have been incloſed between his high- 


« neſs and e and ſo the enemy would Ty Wen exitire- 
* lf deleated N 


Columna roſtrata, p. 243. Secret hiſtory. of Europe, hiſtory of the Dutch 
view  _ © Baſnage avnales des provinces, unies, tome ii, p. 423. Le Clerc 
difoire des provinces unies, tome iii, p. 344, 346. Neuville, tome iv. p. . 

rack relation, Cc. p. 17. P. Daniel flurs. over. all theſe battles in his hiſt 
6 la milice Frangoiſe, tom. ii. p. 489. and again in his hiſtoire de F rance, tom. x. 
5. 111. be crowds the three battles into a paragreph of ſo many lines, and ſays, 
they were fought with little e ns * . 1 19 Or 5 
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Soon after this battle, the Engliſh fleet came into the Thames, 
and the French ſquadron, about the middle of September, fail. 7 
ed home; but ſuffered ſo much by a ſtorm, that it was the mid- 
dle of November before they reached Breſt. When Prince Ru- 
pert returned to court, he joined his repreſentations to thoſe of 
other worthy patriots, who were deſirous that peace, as ſoon 2 
poſſible, ſhould be reſtored, to which the king was, at this 3 
time, no longer averſe. There had, through the mediation of 
Sweden, been ſome conferences held at Cologne; but they had 


not proved ſo effectual as was expected: the ſtates-general alſo | 


had written to his majeſty, but in terms that, inſtead of making 
things better, had rather widened the breach. After this bat. 
tle, however, they cendeſcended to write another letter, where- 
in they ſhewed their earneſt debre of peace, and their true ſenſe 
of the obſtacles which had hitherto retarded it t. I 
In this letter they ſpoke very freely to the king * his ahi 3 
ters and of his ally; they ſhewed him how glorjous, as well as 
how advantageous a ſtep a ſeparate peace muſt prove, which 
would give umbrage only to the French, and content to all the 
great powers of Europe beſide: and further to incline his majeſ- | | 
ty to this, they ſuggeſted the baſe and inſidious behaviour of his 


_ allies in the late ſea-fights, and the offers that had been already I 
made them by France of a ſeparate peace, without any reipect i 


| had to his majeſty. Theſe, with the propounding of fair con- 


ditions, had ſuch a weight with the king, that he propoſed the | 1 
terms offered to his parliament z and, on their paſling a vote, 
e humbly deſiring him to proceed in a treaty, with the ſtates, 


 «.in order to a ſpeedy peace,” he directed Sir William Tem- 


ple to negociate with the marquis del Freſno, the Spaniſh am- | ; 
baſſador, who was provided with full powers from the ftates-- 
general for that purpoſe; and, at three meetings, the treaty was 


concluded and ſigned, to the mutual ſatisfaction of both parties. 
| While 3 
2 ba VER des b n vol. FER | OY TING 1 let ] : 
ters are inſerted. The earl of Shaftſbury was now —— the Earl of Arling- I 
ton was inclined to erte Se ee and the . ow yh _ was Ar true in- | I 
tereſt. . | ; 
u Lore Anlington' $ hare: vol; ii. p. 1 Sir Wilkam i Teuber s letter? ſ 


to the prince of Orange, to the duke of Florence, and to Sir John Temple, in J 


* works, vol. ii. 8 N 294. * eee of his un time, A 


N , 59: | 3 
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While this treaty was upon the carpet at home, there happen 
ed an accident in the Mediterranean, which, though of little 
conſequence in itſelf, yet, from certain circumſtances that at- 
tended it, deſerves to be recorded, The Dutch admiral Evertz, 
being in thoſe ſeas with his ſquadron, it happened that captain 
de Witte, in a man of war called the Schaerlaes, which carried 
thirty-ſix pieces of cannon, and one hundred and forty men, 
met with captain Harman, in the Tyger, a ſmall Engliſh frigate. 
which had been careening at Tangier, and came with him into 
the harbour of Cadiz, where the Dutchman alſo careened. The 
Spaniards jeſting with captain de Witte, and telling him that he 
durſt not fight the Engliſh captain, and that this made them ſo 
good friends; admiral Evertz heard it, and thereupon told de 
Witte, that he muſt, for the honour of his nation, challenge 
captain Harman. He did ſo; and his admirallent him, that he 
might come off with glory, ſixty mariners and ſeventy ſoldiers. 
Captain Harman had but one hundred eighty- four men in all; 
however, at a day's notice he ſtood to ſea, and ally engaged 
the Dutch frigate, in ſight of the town *. 
Their ſhips were within piſtol-ſhot before either of . fired; 
and then captain Harman's broadſide brought the Dutchman's 
— by the board, and killed and wounded him fourſcore 
The Engliſh captain followed his advantage, entered the 
3 veſſel with his reſolute crew, and became maſter of 
the ſhip in an Hour's time; but ſhe was quite diſabled, and had 
one hundred and forty men in her killed and wounded. The 
Engliſh had only nine killed, and fifteen wounded ; amongſt 
whom was their brave captain, by a muſket-ſhot, which went 
in at his left eye, and out between the ear and the jaw-bone; 
al which wound he was well cured, and lived ſeveral years af. 
Thus n maritime en though oe intereſt ha 


p. 159. Sir * Richard Bulſtrode's memoirs, p. 236. Baſnage annales des provinces 
 mnies, tome ii, p. 458—-470, 498, Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome ii. 
liv. xv. p. 338. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iv. lib. xv. ch. 10. p. 333. 

" Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 479, where his lordſhip, then ſecretary 
A pf ſtate, takes notice to Sir William Godolphin, our ambaſſador. at the court of 
j 3 Madrid, that his majeſty had been seite wich nie Wen $ 's dehariouc, 
3 and was extremely pleaſed with it. 

5 TRE $ contiauation of Heath's chronicle, p. 306. 
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and muſt ever be the fame, did their utmoſt, from falſe. nations 
of honour, to deſtroy each other, and anſwer the ends of their 
common enemy; till the voice of the people, both in England 
and Holland, rouzed their governors: to a juſt ſenſe. of their 


common danger, and OI ae an alliance * 2 


laſted ever ſince. 


This treaty of peace a eue at. des, F cha 9, 1674, | 


and thereby t thoſe differences were all adjuſted, which had ſo 


often and ſo long diſturbed both ſtates?. In the firft place, the 
buſineſs of the flag was regulated. according to the king's ſenſe | 


of his rights, which the ſtates, till now, would never admit. 


In their treaty with Cromwell, they did indeed ſtipulate, that 
their (hips ſhould falute the Engliſh; but then this was expreſſed ! 
in ſuch looſe terms, as afforded the Dutch room to ſuggeſt, that 


the doing it was no more than a point of civility. As the trea- 


ties of 1662, 1667, and 1668, were all, in a manner, built on 
this ſandy foundation, the caſe had been hitherto the ſame, and | 
afſerted ſo to be by the ſtates : but now the thing was put out 
of all diſpute; and what was before ſtyled courteſy, was here 
_ confeſſed to be a right. The extent of the Britiſh ſeas were 


particularly mentioned; and the ſtates undertook, that not only 


ſeparate ſhips, but whole fleets, ſhould ſtrike their fails to any | 
fleet, or ſingle ſhip, carrying the king's Hag, as the cuſtom was, 


in the days of his anceſtors 5, . 


The Laft India trade was likewiſ ſettled 10 28 to prevent ſub⸗ | 
ſequent debates, and not leave either party at liberty to eneroach 
on the other. As to leſſer matters, commiſſioners were to meet 
on both ſides at London to decide them; and, in caſe they did 
not agree in the ſpace of three months, then the queen of Spain 
vas to arbitrate. Such of the planters as had been reſtrained | 
by the Dutch at Surinam were to be left at their full liberty to 
retire, it they thought fit, with tal effects. Places taken on 


7 See . 5 from the 8 to the wes of Great Brin, print- 
ed by authority, 1673, 40. Life of Sir William een p. 200. . 3 | 


matique du droit des gens, tome vii. p. pA 


2 The whole of this matter is very judiciouſly bing by biſhop 'Paiter b in | 
mis hiſtory of his own times, p. 159. and the intire article is to be found in the | 
propoſals made dy the ſlates een which hews how ph; a er was car: 


both | | 


fied. 1 in the concluding this Ow” " 
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both ſides were by this treaty to be reſtored, and the ſtates ge- 
neral were to pay his majeſty eight hundred — patacoons 
at four payments, the firſt immediately after the ratification of 
this treaty, and the other three 'by annual payments. | 

a particular treaty it was agreed, that the Engliſh regi- 
ments in the French ſervice ſhould be ſuffered to wear out for 
want of recruits, and by a ſecret article it' was ſettled, that nei- 


ther fide ſhould aſſiſt the enemies of the other either by land or 


fear. We may gueſs how acceptable this treaty was to the ſtates, 
by the preſent made to the Spaniſh ambaſſador for negociating it, 


which was Gxteen thouſand crowns, and the gratification of fix 
thouſand, which were given to don Bernardo deSalinasd. Thus 
ended the laſt of our Dutch wars, which, though made againſt 


the intereſt and will of the people, terminated highly to their 


advantage, whereas the former war, though it was begun at the 
inſtance of the nation, ended but indifferently; fo little ee 


e is there een the er and iues of thinge*. 


rages on the Eoglifh trade, Sir John e 


in the latter end of the year 1675, to reduce them to reaſon. 


The 14th of January following, Sir John came before the place, 
and n eee en in a eee fo his e 


a lake what 9 given thee desde em a very accurate and authentic 


writer, who has left us the beſt political memoirs of Europe that are extant; 1 


mean the eur du Mont in his memaires pour ann la paix de 
Ryſvick, tome ii. p. 27a, &c. 


d Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome u. P. 4 499. 1 clere biltoire des 


provinces unies, tome il. Ny. 18. Neuville hiſtolre de Hollande, tome iv. b. 333. 
t is proper to obſeryc, that, though the treaty was negociated by Sir William | 


Temple, it was not ſigned by him, but by the following committee of council, 
72, the lord»keeper Finch, the lerd- treaſurer Latimer (afterwards carl of Dan- 
dy, and duke of Leeds), the duke of eee the duke VF Or _ _ war 


ef Arlington, and ſecretary Coventry, . * 
ln conſequence of this, .a treaty of commerce was e e ee bie | 
majeſty and the Rates general at London, Dec. 7, 7674; by the eighth article of 
which (in purſuance of former tteaties) free ſhips were to make free goods, 
which bas madeigreat noiſe of late. Upon this article two xemarks:may*de made: 
iſt, That at this time it was in our favour ; ſo that the king or his miniſters 
vere not over-reached : adly, This clauſe extends only to ſuch places as either 
patty might trade to in time.of peace; but in time of peace the Datth wete not 


allowed to trade to the French on and, en 1 this — Wy 'can 
elaim no ſuch W in time of war. 
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could go in or come out, he manned all his boats, and ſent them 
under the command of lieutenant Shovel (afterwards Sir Cloude. 
fley, the famous admiral) into the harbour, where he ſeized the 
guardſhip, and afterwards burnt the following veſſels, which were 
all that lay at that time in the harbour, 'v#z. the White Eagle 
crowned, a fifty gun ſhip, the Looking-glaſs,' which carried 
thirty-ſix, the Santa Clara of twenty-four, and a French veſſe! 
of twenty; after which, he ſafely returned to the fleet without 
the loſs of a ſingle man. This extraordinary action ſtruck the 
Tripolines with amazement, and made them inſtantly ſue for 
peace, which, however, did not immediately take place, becauſe 
they abſolutely refuſed. to make good the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh. | Sir John thereupon cannonaded the town, and, find. 
ing that ineffectual, landed a body of men about twenty leagues | 
from thence, and burnt a vaſt magazine of timber, which was to 
have ſerved for the building of ſhips, When all this failed of 
reducing theſe people, Sir John ſailed to Malta; and, after re- 
maining there for ſome time, returned ſuddenly upon the ene- 
my, and diſtreſſed them ſo much, that a were ee to ſub. 
mit to a peace on the terms preſcribed 4. | 
However, ſooti after the concluſion of ves e has of | 
% their corſairs, returning into port, not only expreſſed a great 
diſlike thereto, but actually depoſed the Dey for making it; 
and, without any regard thereto, began to take all Engliſh ſhips 


as before. Sir John remaining ſtill in the Mediterranean, and I 


having immediate notice of what paſſed, ſuddenly appeared with | 


eight frigates before Tripoli, and began with ſuch violence to 


batter the place, that the inhabitants were glad once more to | 
renew the peace, and deliver up the autem * Go fate _ 1 
: bance to condign puniſiment . 
In 1679, we had ſome differences with che Fi bp on ac- | 
count of their making prize of Engliſh. ſhips, -under.pretence q 
that they were not furniſhed with proper paſſes. Upon this Sir 
John Narborough was ſent with a ſquadron to demand ſatisfac- | 
tion; . which, he 5 Proguryds as it Sa nag be ere by 


0 d ds Lies of | England, vol. thi. Py NY 4 en 
verſe, p. 331, 34). Corps: univerſal nn tome vl _ i. 0 919, | 
e Columns rolirata, p. 252. | TI" | 
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unt of force. This peace, however, did not laſt long; for, in 
z year or two, they committed the like outrages: upon which, 
commodore Herbert, afterwards ſo well known to the world by 
he title of earl of Torrington, went thither with a few ſhips, 
and compelled them to make ſatisfaction for what had paſſed, 
and to give the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their acting in another 
manner for the future. That e inn was er e | 
in 1682, proved the laſt in this reign. - 
There is yet one tranſaction more e onthe 4 our notice, 
and that is, the demolition of the ſtrong and expenſive fortreſs 
of Tangier. We have already ſhewed how that place came 
into the hands of the Engliſh, and what pains were taken to 
preſerve it. In the ſpace of twenty years it coſt the nation an 
immenſe ſum of money; and yet many doubted, all things con- 
ſidered, whether, after all, it was of any real uſe to us or not. 
When we firſt had it, the harbour was very dangerous; to re- 
medy which there was a fine mole run out at a vaſt charge. 
Several ſocieties, or copartner{hips, which undertook to perfect 
this work, raiſed great ſums for that purpoſe; and, after wafte- 


ing them, miſcarried. At laſt, however, all difficulties were in 


2 manner overcome, and this work finiſhed in ſuch a manner, 
that it might be ſaid to vie with thoſe of the Romans. But the 
houſe of commons, in 1680, having expreſſed a diſlike to the 


management of the garriſon kept there, which they ſuſpected to 


be no better than a nurſery for a Popiſh army; and diſcovering, 
withal, no thoughts of providing for it any longer, the king 
began, likewiſe, to entertain thoughts of quitting, deftroying, 
and bringing home his forces from thence. © He endeavoured to 


keep this as feeret as poſſible; however, the lord Arlington is 


laid to have given ſome hint of his majeſty's intention to the 
Portugueſe ambaſſador, who expreſſed great diſcontent there- 
at, and was very deſirous that it Done be 8. delivered into 
the hands of his maſter. 

But king Charles et 5 not bet te whether the 
king of Portugal would be able to maintain the poſſeſſion of it 
againſt the Moors, and foreſeeing the terrible conſequences „ 
fuch a port falling into their hands, ana de the offer of 


f Annals of the univerſe, p. 269, 78 Columns otra, p · 252. Burcher s 
Dayal hiſtory, p. 404, os. | 


large- 
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large ſums, perſiſted ſteadity in his firſt reſolution. In 1683 
_ the lord Dartmouth was conſtituted captaincpencral of his ma. 
jeſty's forces in Aſriea and governo of Tangier, and ſent; as | 
admiral of an Engliſh fleetz to demoliſh the works; blow up the 
mole, and bring home the garriſon from thence z all which he 
very effectually performed: ſo that the harbour is, at this time; 
entirely ſpoiled; and, though now in the hands of the Moors, | 
is a very inconſiderable place. One circumſtante attending its | 
_ demolition deſerves to be remarked, becauſe it ſhews the temper | 
and ſpirit of the king. He directed a confiderable number of 
new · coined crown · pieces to be buried in the ruins, that if 
(through the viciſſitudes of fortune, to which all-ſublanary thing 
are liable) this city ſhould ever be reſtored, there might remain 
ſome memorial of its having had once the honour of depending 
on the crown of Britain. Thus, through diſputes between the 
king and parliament, whatever party - ſuſpicions might ſuggeſt; 
the Britiſh nation Joſt a place and port of great importance s. 
It is on all hands confeſſed, that never any Engliſh, perhaps 
I might, without diſtinction of countries, ſay, any prince, under - 
ſtood maritime concerns ſo well as Charles II. He piqued him. 
ſelf very much on making, as occaſion offered, minute inquiries 
into whatever regarded naval affairs: he underſtood ſhip- building 
perfectly, made draughts of veſſels with his own hands; he | 
was no ſtranger to the conveniencies and inconveniencies of every | 
yard, dock, and arſenal, at Chriſte in Hampſhire l. He 
once intended to reſtore and improve the ha ven at Dover *. He 
cauſed a ſurvey of Guernſey to be made ; and had actually the 
plan drawn, of a harbour, mole, and citadel, which were to 
have been conſtructed in that iſland; and which would hae 


„arliitcenhurcek 


Fl * . 


- 8 Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 376, 408. Echard, p. 99, 
| 1049. Burchet, p. 495 See the duke of Buckinghamihire's ch+rafter 01 | 
Charles II. Welwood's memoirs, p. 146. Biſhop of Rocheſter's hiſtery of the } 
royal ſociety, p. 149, 159. I Captain Yarrantop's England's improvement, | 
vol. i. p. 41. If the Clarendon intereſt had continned, this, which was once 
ſtrongly in contemplation, would probably have been carried aſs. into execution. | 
| KA diſcourſe of ſeaports, principally of the port and haven of Dover ; written | 
by Sir W. Raleigh, and addreſſed to queen Eliſabeth. To which is added, pro- 
poſals and remarks upon the ſame ſubject, written by command of Charles It. f 
Lenden 150% Ho. OI, HS 2 : 
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been all of infinite ule and benefit to this nation i: kia he was 


{ expenſive in his pleaſures, the jealouſies raiſed againſt him 
were ſo ſtrong, he was ſo much in the hands of favourites and 


Uirefts, he was ſo frequently and fo egregiouſly betrayed by 


both, and his finances, through his whole reign, were ſo cramp» 
ed, and in ſuch diſorder, that he was not able to accompliſh 
wa one of theſe great deſigns; which, nevertheleſs, it is not 


improper ſhould be here ſuccinctly remembered. | 
But, in reſpect to the royal navy, which through his whole 


reign claimed his peculiar attention, he was more fortunate, 


On his entering into poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, it was com- 


monly believed, from the fine appearance of the ſquadron that 


convoyed him from Holland, his marine was in excellent order; 


and, for reaſons of ſtate, the king himſelf encouraged and con- = 
firmed that opinion: but the fact, notwithſtanding this, was 


quite otherwiſe. After the death of Cromwell, the funds for 


the fleet were diverted to various other purpoſes; the ftores 
were in a great meaſure exhauſted, in fitting out admiral Mon- 
tague's ſquadron to the Baltic; the ſmall remains of arms and 
ammunition were iflued, by the rump, for ſuppreſſing Sir George 


Booth; the confuſions that enfued, gave opportunities to em- 


bezzle what little matter was left, and there remained no autho- 
rity to reſtrain, much leſs to repair theſe miſchiefs. This ac- _ 
counts for the king's finding things, in reference to the fleet and 
ordnance, in ſo weak and defenceleſs a condition; and explains 
likewiſe his conduct in covering it as carefully as it was poſe 
ſible, to prevent either domeſtic or foreign enemies (of both which 
he had enough) from availing themſelves of this his weak and 


diſtreſſed ſituation. It was to conceal this that he demanded 


nothing from parliament z but, putting both departments into 


the hands of thoſe in whom he could entirely confide, ſupply+ 


ing them, from time to time, with ſuch ſums as he could barrow, 
he, with much filence and ſecrecy, rectiſied all things; ſo that. 


at the opening of the firſt Dutch war in his reign, the navy and 


ordnance Doty were in . aer and an Any * the ers 


* 


1 The reverend Mr, Falles account of Jef in the incrodution, from the 1 
 Remoirs of the ficur de Samarez, | 
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vice proyided for in an ample and regular manner m. But though 
this was truly the ſtate of ſhips and ſtores at his reſtoration, | 
yet, in reſpeRt to men, it Was far otherwiſe. The failors were 
numerous, brave, and well-diſciplined : ag to commanders of | 
_ . every rank, no navy waz ever better furniſhed, as they had been 
picked by the long parliament, trained under Blake, Monk, and 
Ayſcue; inured to hardſhips, fluſhed with victories, covetous of 
| honour : the ſuperior olficers were all of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and abundance of very able men employed therein. It muſt 
| likewiſe be confeſſed, to the honour of his government, t that he 
preſerved them in | their 252 a without any relpect to 


„). ͤĩ UN 


re N of our naval 1 power d. n, 
How i intent he was, for. the firſt ten years of his reign, in 
promoting whatever had à tendency this way, appears from all 
the candid hiſtories of thoſe times, from the collections of or, | 
ders, and other pts papers relating to the direction of the 

navy while the uke of York was ag miral, publiſhed of late 
years, and i in every body s hands o; and, in a ſhort and narrow | 
5 compaſs, from the ſpeech. made 5 the lord-keeper Bridgeman | 
who affirmed, that, from 1660 to 1670, the charge of the navy | 
had never amounted to leſs than half a million a-year v. But, | 
0 the. the ſecond Dutch | war, tl the : king grew more ſaying in this | 


m Continvation of the life of Edward earl of Clarendon, p- 146. where tb 
grader; way meet with an ample, accurate, and authentic account of this matter, | 
n Such as Sir George Ayſcue, Six William Batten, Sir John Lawſon, Sir Richard | 
Stayner, Sir William Penn, ang many others... +. £ The title of this book 1 is, 
| Memoirs of the Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval, from the year 1660 to At by 'bis g 

royal highnefs James, duke of York; London, 1749, U %ff. 
Happy future ſtate of England, by Sir Peter Pett, p. 183. The 1 | 

this ſpeech was to induce the houſe of commons to grant a ſupply for this parti: ä 
cvlar ſervice of increaſing the royal navy; and, after having ſhewn the great im- 
Portance of ſueh 2 proceeding, his lordſhip goes on thus; bs My lords and gen- 43 
t tlemen, his majeſty is confident, that vou will not be contented to ſee bim f 
Wi 1 depriyed of all the advantages which be might procure hereby to bis kings 

or doms, nay, even to all Chriſtendom, in the repoſe and quiet of it; that you 
« wal not be content alone to ſee your neighbours ſtrengthening i} themſelyes in z 
| ce ſhipping fo much more than they were before, and at 'home to ſee the govern” | 
« ment ſtruggling every year with difficulties, and not able to keep up our na- 
« vies equal with theirs. He finds that, by his accounts from the year 3660 to | 
the late war, the ordinary charge of the flect, communibus anni, came to 
1 W e a year; ; og 3 n caanot be ſupported with leſs,” ; 1 5 4 | 
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title; and yet, in 1678; when the nation in 0 expedited 
4 war with France, his navy was in excellent order. The judi- 
cious Mr. Pepys, Tecretary to the admiralty, has left us a parti- 
+ular account of its ſtate in the month of Auguſt that year; 
which, a3 it 1 very 1 * think it OF not be ET to in- 
in it! e 


ABSTRACT of the FLEET. 
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| Oftheſe ſevetity-fix were in ſea · pay, che ſtore · houſes and maga· 
eines in complete order, and, which is {till more to the purpoſe, 
thirty capital ſhips were then actually in building, (eleven newly 
launched; and nineteen upon the ſtocks); and that the reader 
may frame a juſt notion of the increaſe of the navy, during this 
part of the king's reign, I muſt obſerve, that, at mid-ſummer 
1660, the whole fleet of the nation conſiſted but of fixty-five 
veſſels of all ſizes, as appears by an original letter under the 
hand of Mr. Secretary Coventry r. But, after this period of time, 

| mean from the date of the liſt, the king finding himſelf ex- 
tremely diſtreſſed at home, and, conſequently, i in a ſituation per- 
plexed enough abroad, was perſuaded, or rather compelled, to 
alter the management of his navy; which he did in 1679, in 
order to make himſelf eaſy in his civil government; Sir Anthony 
Deane, Mr, Depycs and ſeveral Re old officers of the navy, 


q Memoirs relating to the PLS of . 8 navy far" ten years, * Samuel 
epys, Hq; 75 3. - Memoirs of * affairs, ehr n, p. 12. 
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8 NAVAL HISTORY 
having been ſo unfortunate to incur the diſpleaſure of the houſe 
of commons, by. whom they were committed*, 
This new adminiſtration, with reſpect to naval affairs, ſubſiſt⸗ 
ed for about five years; and, if it had continued five years 
longer, would, in all probability, have remedied eyen the nu. | 
merous and mighty evils it had introduced, by wearing out the 
whole royal navy, and fo leaving no room for future miſtakes, | 
It was a juſt ſenſe of this that induced the king, in 1684, to re- 
ſume the management of the fleet into his own hands, to reſtore ? 
again moſt of the old officers, and to undertake the bringing 
things once more into order: but before any conſiderable pro- 
greſs could be made in ſo great a work, his majeſty 18 and 
left the care of it to his ſucceſſor i. . 
The trade of the nation I have heretofore 1 to have | 
been in a very declining ſituation at the time of the reſtoration; | 
T have alſo obſerved, that it was much helped by ſeveral treaties ! 
of peace made ſoon after; and though I am far from denying, \ 
that, through the king's too ſtrict intercourſe with France, his 
running counter, in many reſpects, to the intereſts as well as 
inclinations of his beſt ſubjects, and that diſſolute ſpirit of luxu- | 
ry and corruption, which, if not introduced, was at leaſt coun- | 
tenanced and encouraged by the king's temper and practice, 
might hinder our trade from ann that n which other- 
wiſe it would have done “L. | 
Vet, upon the whole, I am m fully perſuaded, that, during his | 
whats reign, we were very great gainers thereby; and this, I | 
think, I can make clearly appear. In the firſt place, the former 
Dutch war was moſt certainly undertaken for the ſake of trade; | 
nor can it be conceived, that, in the ſecond, the Dutch would 
have puſhed as they did, from any other motive than an appre- g 
henſion that, from rivals, we ſhould become their ſuperiors in 
commerce; to which, from the very genius of their ſtate, the7 
£2 could. not patiently ſumit. In the next r let us e | 


5 The hiſtory. and proceedings of the houſe fn commons, princes for Richard | 
Chandler, vol. i. p. 266. * Memoirs of the royal navy, by Mr. Pepys, | 
r 1%. u See p. 78, 88. 'W The world's miſtake in Oliver Crom - f 
well, written by Slingſby Bethel, Eſq; who, in the latter end of the treatiſe, does 

| Juſtice to this king £ adminiſtration i in e 0 comes, Coke 3 FO of 1 
he four laſt reigns, p. iv. p. 505. . | . A : 
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he mighty loſes ſuſtained in the ſpace of fifteen years by the 


plagues the fire of London, and the two Dutch wars. They 
have been computed, by men much. better ſkilled in political 
arithmetic than I pretend to o bes at was leſs than n, en 
millions“. 

But ſuppoſin g eh to 3 3 * to twenty millions, 
the nation muſt have been reduced to the loweſt ebb of poverty 
and diſtreſs, if ſhe had not been relieved by the vaſt profits of 


her foreign trade. This it was that repaired the loſs of our 
people in a ſurpriſing manner, raiſed the city of London, like a 


pheenix, brighter and more beautiful for having been in flames, 
and increaſed our ſhipping to double what it was at the time of 
the king's coming in. ' Theſe are facts agreed on by the greateſt 
men that ever handled ſubjects of this nature, grounded on ſuch 


evidence as could not deceive them, and juſtified by effects which 
even poſterity may contemplate, and from thence diſcern the - 


wiſdom and truth of their computations”. 


The Eaſt India Company were exceedingly ed 1 pro- 
tected, eſpecially in the beginning of this reign; the African 
company was in the zenith of its glory, and brought in vaſt 
profits to the proprietors and the nation. Many of our planta- 


tions were ſettled by his majeſty's favour; ſuch as Pennſylvania, 
Carolina, Sc.“ Others were reſtored to this nation by his 
arms; ſuch as New York, and the Jerſeys; and all had ſuch 
encouragement, that they made quite another figure than in for- 


mer times, as we may gueſs from what a modern writer (no way 
| partial to this prince) ſays of Barbadoes; that, during his reign, 
it maintained four hundred fail of ſhips, produced two hundred 


thouſand pounds a-year clear profit to this nation, and maintain- 
ed one hundred thouſand people there and here ©, 


* By Sir William Petty in his political . who without 8 un- 5 


derſtood the grounds of that art as well as ever any man did. Dr. Davenant alſo 
was of the ſame mind, and ſays expreſsly, that theſe loſſes might be computed 
at between twenty»four and twenty-ſeven millions. Diſcourſes on the public re- 
venue and trade of England, vol. ii. p. 44. F See Pett's happy future ſtate 
of England, Sir Wiliiam Petty? $ political arithmetic; and bis eſſays, Dr. Dave- 


nant's book before cited, and his eſſay upon the probable methods of making 


people gainers in the balance of trade, ' 2 gee a general treatiſe of naval 


trade and commerce, vol. ji. chap. . 2 Cutſon's compendium of the laws 
And government of England, p. 512. d See the Briciſh empire in America, 
under thoſe titles, 9 995 c Ibid. p. 166, 9 5 | 
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Theſe are high calculations; but I believe the perfon vhs 
made them is able to juſtify them, and therefore I make no queſ.: 
tion that Sir William Petty was in the right; when he calculated 
our exports at ten millions per annum d. This agrees very well 
with the ſtate of our cuſtoms, which fell then little ſhort of 2 
million, though in 1660 they were farmed for four hundred 


thouſand pounds, as they were once let by queen Eliſabeth at 


_ thirty-ſix thouſand. Dr. Davenant, an excellent judge in theſe 
matters, having duly weighed all the calculations I have men- 
tioned, , and compared them with all the lights he had received 
from long experience, pronounces the balance of trade to have 
been in our favour, in this reign, two millions axyear; and leſs, 
I think, it could not well bee. The bounds preſcribed to this 
work will not allow me to ſay more on this ſubject, and I muſt 
| have violated the duty I owe to truth ang my country, if] . 
ſaid leſs. 

We are now to ſpeak . of the moſt 8 
among thoſe illuſtrious perſons, whoſe gallant actions at ſea have 
deen already occaſionally mentioned in this hiſtory ; men, who, 
in point of military and civil virtue, have deſerved as well of their 
country as men could do, and whoſe fame, therefore, ought to 


be tranſmitted to poſterity with due reſpect. Amongſt theſe, in 
the firſt place, let us take notice of him to whoſe PEN» we owe 


x the virtues and ſervices of all the reſts 


ua of 1 8 


_ Done on ARTERY and Ls ON of the Garter. 


_ the trifle LI of a man's Ln were - Cuffcient t to 565 


cure the applauſe of ſucceeding times, there would be little 
cCccaſion to enter minutely into the memoirs of this great ſoldier 2 
and ſcaman; and, on the other hand, if there be any thing lau 
dable in removing thoſe ſhades which the envious are always la- 
bouring to throw over the reputation of the worthy, then cer- | 
tainly no man 's life would claim . attention than bis of | 


d Political arithmetic, p. 244 e Diſcoure on. the public _— 


trade of England, vol. ii. p. 47+ 
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pom I am ſpeaking, the merit of whoſe ſervices ſcarce raiſed 
him more friends, than the glory of them excited detractors. 

He was by birth a gentleman, deſcended on the father's fide, 
from an ancient and honourable family, ſettled from the time of 
Henry III. at Potheridge in Devonſhire ; and, by the female line, 
ſprung from the victorious Edward IV. f He was the ſecond ſon 
of Sir Thomas Monk a man whoſe qualities and virtues deſerved 
a better fortune z for time, in doing honour to his family, had 
almoſt worn out his eſtate, His ſon George was born on the 
6th of December, 1608; and his father, having not much wealth 
to gire, intended him from his childhood for the ſword, and 
therefore beſtowed on him ſuch an education as was requiſite to 
qualify him for the profeſſion of arms, for which he gave a proof 
of his capacity when he was ſcarce able to yield them 

In the firſt year of the reign of king Charles J. his majeſty, 
who had then in view a war with Spain, came down to Ply- 
mouth, in order to inſpect the nayal preparations that were 
making there. Sir Thomas Monk had a mind to pay his duty to 
his prince, though his debts (derived rather from his anceſtors 
extravagance than his own) made him ſomewhat afraid of the 
hv. To remedy this evil, he ſent his ſon George to the under- 
ſheriff of Devonſhire with a conſiderable preſent, deſiring that, 
on fo extraordinary an occaſion, he might be ſafe from any in- 
ſult while he attended the king, The ſheriff took the preſent, 
and granted his requeſt, but, ſoon after receiving a larger from 

f The $rſt notice that I believe the world ever had of this matter, was from 
pamphlet, printed in 2639, intitled, The pedigree and deſcent of his excel- 
* lency genera} Monk, ſetting forth how he is deſcended from King Edward III. 
" by a branch and flip of the white roſe, the houſe of York, and likewiſe his ex» 
traction from Richard king of the Romans.“ This was publiſhed with a view, 
| ſuppoſe, to countenance a deſign ſome people had entertained of inclining the 
general to aſſume thg crown, himſelf, inſtead of reſtoring the king. | The fact, 
dowever, is true as to his deſcent, which may be ſeen in Dugdale and other au · 
| thors, But this deſeent could not poſſibly give him any title to the crown, ſince 
the lady Frances Plantagenet was firſt married into the family of Baſſet, and hal 

iſe of that marriage; and, which is ſtill more to the purpoſe, her father Arthur, 
Viſcount L'Iſle, was only natural ſon to Edward IV, We cannot wonder, there- 
fore, that ſo thinking a man as general Monk deſpiſed ſuch a pitiful ſtrain of 
fattery on a circumſtance otherwiſe very honourable to his family, © 

5 Theſe particulars are taken from the life of general Monk, written by Dr. 


2 his life by Dr. Skinner, and what is ſaid of him in Prince's worthies of 
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one of his creditors, took him in execution in the face of dle 

county. George Monk, whoſe youth led him to think this a 

ſtrange action, went to Exeter, and after expoſtulating with the 

pettifogger, who was altogether inſenſible as to reproaches, took 
his leave of him in a more intelligible language, and caned him 
fo heartily, that he left him in no condition of following dim, 


This adventure ſent him on board the fleet, which, under the 


command of lord Wimbleton, ſhortly after failed for Cadiz, 
when he was in the ſeventeenth year of his age: 'and thus he 
began, as he ended, his ſervice to his country at ſeat, 


In this voyage he ſerved as a volunteer under his near relation, 


Sir Richard Greenvile: the next year we find him with a pair 


of colours, under the brave Sir John Burroughs, in the unfor- | 


tunate expedition to the iſle of Rhe. Such unlucky beginnings 


would certainly have daunted a lefs reſolute mind than that of 


Mr. Monk, who was diſtinguiſhed, in his youth, by a ſteadineſs 


of temper which he maintained to his dying hour, and which 
was equally incapable of being heated by paſſion, or chilled by 


fear. © 


In 1628, being then completely of age, he went over to Hol 
land, and ſerved in the regiment of the earl of Oxford, and 
afterwards in that of the lord Goring, who gave him the com- | 


mand of his own company, before he was thirty years of age. 


In this ſervice, Mr. Monk was preſent in ſeveral ſieges and bat- 
tles, and purſuing ſteadily the ſtudy of his profeſſion, became a 
complete maſter therein. In the laſt year of his ſtay in Holland, 
his winter-quarters were aſſigned him in Dort, where the magi- | 
ſtrates puniſhing ſome of his ſoldiers, for matters rather proper 
ſor the inſpection of a court-martial, captain Monk expoſtulated | 
the matter ſo warmly, that the point came to be decided by the 
prince of Orange, who, though he in a like caſe had given 
judgment in favour of Sir Richard Cave, (and thereby miſled } 
the captain), now, to gratify the people, gave it for the burgh« | 
ers; which ſo diſguſted Monk, who under a calm behaviour | 
concealed a very high ſpirit, that he ſoon after threw up his 
commiſſion, and never ſaw the Dutch more as a friend!. OE | 


| „ Skinner's life of general Monk, p. x 15 ; 1 7 Gumble's life of general 4 
| Monk, p. 4+ Journal of che expedition to the iſte of Rhe, in lord Lanſdoun 2 


. | 2 05 | T 


works, | 
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On his return home, he found his country in great confuſion, 

2 war newly broke out with the rebellious Scots, and an army 
raiſing to chaſtiſe them, in which he ſerved as a lieutenant-co- 
lonel, under the earl of Newport; and, if his advice had been 
taken, things had not ended as they did *, When the war bla- | 
zed out in Ireland, in 1641, he, through the favour of his cou- 
ſn the earl of Leiceſter, then lord-lieutenant, was appointed 
to command his own regiment in which poſt he did great ſer- 
vice, and might have been governor of Dublin, but for the j jea- 
louſy of the earl of Ocmonde!, 

In 1643, he returned into England to ſerve his dats, to 
whom he was introduced at Oxford, and honoured with a con- 
ference which laſted ſome time, and which ſatisfied the king 
how ill he had been uſed by his miniſters, who, upon ſome dirty 
intelligence from Dublin, prevailed upon his majeſty to take 
away his regiment, and give it to major Warren; a man of ſo 
much honour, that they found no ſmall difficulty in prevailing 
on him to accept it. To make colonel Monk ſome amends, the 
king conſtituted him a major- general of the Iriſh brigade, and 
then ſent him to his command; which he had not enjoyed long, 
before he, with many other officers, were ſurprized by Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, and ſent priſoners to Hull; from whence, by ſpe- 
cial direction of the parliament, he was transferred to the Tower 
of London, where he remained ſeveral years a priſoner, in cir :-. 
mien narrow enough ; thoogh his brother, who was a 


works, vol. iii, p. 270 in n which! is che . paſſage : « July 28. The day 

10 following Mr. Monk came from England through the main, (paſſing the army 

a vhich lay before Rochelle with great hazard of his life), and brought a meſſage 

" by word of mouth, from the king to my lord duke, with intelligence of thirty 

« of forty fail of ſhips, with three or four thouſand men, preparing in France,” 

$kinner's continuation of Bates, p. 103. Lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebel - 

tion, vol. vi. p. 699. k Skinnet's life of Monk, p. 18. where he aſſerts, 

chat lieutenant Monk was one of the few officers who ſeconded the earl of Straf- 

ford in his defire of fighting the Scots, inſtead of treating with them, which at Mel 
all events muſt have ſerved the king's purpoſe : but his tenderneſs for his coun+ | | ' = 
nymen ruined him, and, by bearing ſo much from rebels in one kingdom, be 1 
iavited a rebellion in anotber. I skinner's life of general Monk, p. 21. 

Ludlow tells us in his memoirs, p. 17. that, when Ormonde ſent him over, be 

ordered him to be confined in the ſhip, becauſe he had made a ſeruple of ſerving 

againſt the parliament with forces raiſed by their authority, This ſhews, that 

gerer4l Monk was not ſach a ſoldier of fortune as Burnet and ſome her writers 

would make him, but chat he bad always A wu — to principle, | 


Vor. Il. 1 2 e wn 
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copulift and conſequently the leſs able, did what 10 could * 
bim, and his generous maſter ſent him from Oxford one hun- 


dred pounds in a. which was a a large ſum out of 1 low an 


exchequer . 

Rs 1646-7 , when the fury of the civil war was over, by 4 
total ruin of the king's affairs, colonel Monk accepted a com- 
miſſion under his relation the lord L'Ifle, whom the parliament 


had appointed to the government of Ireland. When, in conſe. | 


quence of this, he obtained his liberty, he went, before he left 


the Tower, to pay his reſpects to the venerable doctor Matthew 


Wren, lord biſhop of Ely; and, having received his bleſſing, 
the colonel took his leave in theſe words: « My lord, I am 
& now going to ſerve the king, the beſt I may, apainſt his 
ec blovbdy rebels in Ireland; and I hope I thall one day live to 
« do further ſervice to the royal cauſe in England®,” At this 


time, however, he was not very fortunate; for, after a ſhort 


Nay in that kingdom, he returned with lord L'Iſle, whoſe diffe- 
rence with the matquis of Ormonde hindered either of them 
From ſerving their country effectually : but colonel Monk did 
not long remain idle in England; for the parliament knew his 


abilities too well, and had too quick a ſenſe of the tate of Iriſh * 
affairs, not to employ him in the only ſervice to which he was 


inclined ; and thus he returned a third time into Ireland, with 


the title of commander in chief of the Engliſh forces in the ! 
northo; where, in conjunction with colonel Jones and Sir 
Charles Coote, he took Athboy, Portleſter, Ballyſannon, Nab- 


ber, and Ballyho. Afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of Sir Price 
- Comes „ and licutenant-colonel Cunningham, , be . Car- 


m Skinner” s life of Monk, p. 25. see all 1 8 by Dr. Webſter, *. 


there is a letter from Mr. Monk to his elder brother, dated from the Tower, 


Nov. 6, 1644, acknowledging the receipt of 50 J. and deſiring the like ſum. 


n $kinner's life of Monk, p. 28. Par E NTALTa, or memoirs of the family of 


the Wrens, viz. of Matthew biſhop of Ely, Chriſtopher dean of Windfor, but 
_ chiefly of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, late ſurveyor-general of the royal buildings, 


Gc. compiled by his ſon Chriſtopher, and publiſhed by his grandſon Stephen 
Wren, Eſq; fol. London, 1950, p. 27. where this remarkable incident is re | 
| lated at large, See alſo Coke's detection, vol. it. p. 48, who ſays he had it from 
that reverend prelate's own mouth. e Heath's chronicle, p. 123. Whit 


locke's memorials, p. 227. Gumble's life of ** p- 23. nn _ 
of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 31 5. | 
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rickfergus, the head of the Scots quarters in that kingdom, and 
in it major-general Monroe and his troops, who was drawing 
them out, with an intention to join the forces of his nephew, 

cir George Monroe, in Scotland. This action and ſucceſs, 
ſays Whitlocke a, was one of the firſt that brought colonel 
Monk into ee e favour with the parliament, who began 
to have more confidence in him than they had formerly, ſince 


bis revolt to them. A letter of thanks was ſent to Monk, his 


officers, and ſoldiers; he was likewiſe appointed governor of 


Carrickfergus, and five hundred pounds were ordered him, as 
a reward for his good ſervices. As to major-general Monroe, 


he was conducted to England, where, upon his arrival, he was 
committed to the Fleet; the officer, major Brough, who had 
the care of him, receiving two hundred pounds, by command 
of the parliament, for his attention in that particular. 


As for our colonel, he purſued the path he was in with pa- 
tience; and though it was a very difficult thing to manage ſuch 
a divided authority, yet the prudence of Monk enabled him to 


ſurmount this difficulty, and many others, ſome of which were 


yet greater. He was forced to make war without money, which 


he did ſo effectually, as to reduce Owen Roe O Neile to the 


utmoſt diſtreſs, by carrying off proviſions where that was prac- 


ticable, and burning them where it was not. Vet, in the ſpring 


of the year 1649, colonel Monk found himſelf in ſo weak a 
condition, by the deſertion brought on his army through the 


deteſtation the ſoldiers had of the king's murder, that he was 
conſtrained to enter into a treaty with this Owen Roe O Neile; 


which certainly ſaved the few troops he had under his com- 
mand, and thereby preſerved the parliament's intereſt in that 


country”, However, it it gave ſuch offence, that, on his return, 


be was ſubjected to a tri inquiry by the houſe of commons z 


who, after a I: ful bearing of the maſters came to 8 Nn 


Þ Whit ke $ ena p. 275, 329. Cor's 'biſtory of N p. 106 203. 


ee, Memorials, p. 339, 341. See alſo a 
Carce's collection of original letters and papers teſpecting the affairs of Eogland, 


Gumble's life of Monk, p. 27, 


from the papers of the Ormonde family, London, 17 39, 8vo. 2 vols. vol. i. p. 172, 


Charendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 3 59. 'Whitlocke's memorials, p. 
391, Heath's chronicle, p- 238, 239. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars of 


Great Britain and Ireland, ch. xc. The moderate Nene; Ne. 221. 
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tion againſt the treaty, but in juſtification of Monk's intentio 


therein, which, though but a partial cenfure, ſome think the 


general never forgot *. : 

I muſt own, this appears to me one of the darkeſt parts of his 
hiſtory ; but what I find moſt probable i is, that the parliament! 
reſolution was intended purely to wipe off the odium of having 
treated with an Iriſh Papiſt, and that colonel] Monk did nothing 
therein but under direction; and this, I I think, ſofficiently ap- 


pears from the parliament's having carried on a private treaty 


with an agent of 0 Neile at Londont, and from the ſtyle of | 


their reſolution, i in which, though they declare the fact to be 
eriminal, yet they admit the man to be innocent; which I con- 


ceive he could not well de, unleſs he had known their inten- 
tions v. 


Oliver Cromwell was now nde with the foe direQtion of | 
the Iriſh war, and Monk was out of all employment; which 
might have ſtraitened him in his private fortune, if his elder bro- 
ther had not died without iſſue-male, by which he inherited the 
eſtate of'the family. About this time alſo he declared his mar- 


riage, or perbaps ſomewhat later; for it ſeems he did not cart 
the world ſhould know he had a wife, till he was in poſſeſſion 


of a competent fortune to maintain her Y. His repoſe was of 
no long continuance for, in the year 1650, Cromwell, when he 
was about to march into Scotland againſt the Ane engage 
him to accept of a new commiſſion. 7 

dkeinner and ſome other writers talk, upon this oecaſion, « of: a | 
feere fare which over-ruled bim! in Fo action 55 oy ſome of 


* Whitlocke' $ powell, p. 419. eee bel from June x to 1 
i649, No. 227. Hiſtory of Independeney, p. ii. p. 226. Cox 3 hiſtory of Ireland, 
p- S. e Ludiow's memoirs, vol, i. p. 294, 295. 

u The reſolution is in theſe words: That this houſe doth utterly diſapprove 
« of the proceedings of colonel Monk in the treaty and ceſſation made between 


bim and Owen Roe O Neile; and that this houſe doth deteſt the thoughts of 
by clofng with any party of Popiſh rebels there, who have had their hands | in 


„ ſhedding Englith blood. Nevertheleſs, the houſe being ſatisfied, that what the 
10 ſald colonel Monk did therein was, in his apprehenſion, neceſſary for the pre- 


**© ſervation of the parliament of Eogland' s intereſt 4 that the houſe is content the 


e farther contideration thereof, as to him, be id afide, and ſhall not at any time 
6 hereafter be called in queſtion,” 10 
„ skinner's lite of general Monk, p. 33 Lives Engliſh and foreign. Thur 
00's papers, vol. i; p. 470. | * Late of * N. P. 36. 
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them would inſinuate, that it was purely to revenge the treaſon 


ol the Scots againſt king Charles I. that he took arms againſt 
them now, when they were fighting to reſtore king Charles II. ! 


; But I muſt freely own, that it appears to me the higheſt impiety 
; to charge upon the providence of God what would be thought 
; weaknels in man, as, on the other hand, I ſee no reaſon why 
p we ſhould facrifice truth to our zeal far any perſon, or any cauſe. 
. | revere Monk as much as any man, and yet I muſt ſpeak it as 
7 my opinion, that he deſerted his principles upon this occaſion, 
das he might gratify his ambition. Cromwell was fo ſenſible of 
e lis merit, that he took a very unuſual way to provide bim with 
« a regiment, by drawing fix companies out of Sir Arthur Haſle- 
„ rig's, and fix out of colonel Fenwick's; and, to ſecure him ſtill 
farther, he made him lieutenant- general of the ardnance; and 
of thus he was again embarked with "ny 72 mene tbe 
h | intereſt of their general; bot: 5 5 
De In this expedition ( Cromwell, though Ke was a very W 
ie | and great officer, certainly run 1150 a dangerous error, which he 
f. diſcovered ſomewhat of the lateſt, and then began to retreat to- 
re. wards Dunbar, the Scots preffing hard upon his rear. Finding 
n himſelf diſtreſſed, he called a cpuncil of war, in which opinions 
of were divided, till general Monk delivered his in theſe words: 
he Sir, the Scots have numbers and the hills; thoſe are their 
d advantages: we have diſcipline and Alper, two things that 
0 « will make ſoldiers fight; and theſe are ours, My advice, 
' Wy” therefore, i is, ta attack them immediately; which if you fol - 
(bos, 1 am ready to command the van.” His propoſal being 
a :ccepted, he began the attack, and, as Ludlow acknowledges, 
It was the ſole nffrument ot chat . which ones STR | 
od, 10 great reputation 4. 
5 The following Sede be ! in W the beſt part of 8 
cen Scotland, and particularly the town of Dundee, which made a 
4 zood defence; he took it, notwithſtanding, by ſtorm, put ſix 
bs hundred of the garriſon to the ſword, and committed other acts 
b of ſeverity, which, however neceſſary they might be to his pri- 
ws nte intereſt, were certainly detrimental enough to his public 
1 
| 7 Gumble $ life of general Monk, p. 34. 3 5 5 2 Heath's PR TTY 
bur. P: 274, Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 327. Whitlocke's memorials, p, 466, 
: Skinner? 3 life of ms p. 38. Ludlow 8 memoirs, vol. i, P. 328, | 


eget character, 
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character, the thing itſelf rendering him terrible to the royaliſts; 
and the manner of it gave diſtaſte to general Ludlow, and all the 


ſober men of that party b. The fatigue of ſo much buſineſs, and 
perhaps ſome extraordinary agitations of mind, threw him into 
a dangerous fit of ſickneſs: upon this he applied for leave to re. 
turn into England; which baving obtained, he went to Bath, 
recovered his health, and, coming to London, found himſelf | 
named a commiſſioner for bringing about an union between 


Scotland and England, in which, without doubt, he was pro. 


perly employed, fince few people at that time knew: the intereſt 


of both nations better than he did<. 
The Dutch war gave a new occaſion for remeving genend 


Monk from his command in Scotland, to employ him on board 


the fleet. The death of colonel Popham made way for this: it 
was neceſſary to Tupply his loſs, by ſending an experienced off. 


cer in his ſtead, and this induced the parliament to caſt thei 
# 
eyes upon Monk. He was now near forty-five years of age, 


which ſeemed a little of the lateſt to bring a man into a nev 
ſcene of life; yet it muſt be remembered, that he was bred in 


a maritime county, and had ſerved at ſea in his youth; fo tha 


the preferment was not abſolutely out of his way; or, if it vas, 


he ſoon made it appear, that he could eaſily accommodate him | 
ſelf to any ſervice that might be beneficial to his country. 


We find him with the fleet in May 1653, and on the ſecond uf 
June he engaged that of the Dutch, being on board the Reſo- 


lution with admiral Deane, who, in the beginning of the action, 
was killed by a chain-ſhot, a new invention generally aſcribedto 


de Witte . Monk wich 9 qe an 1 ae 5 cn 


„ 23 711 of 


d skinner's life of 3 SY p. 40. . he i 4 matter coll 
out any particular notice. Lives Enyliſh and foreigo, p. 137. where it is er · 


preſsly ſaid, that he put the governor Robert Lumſdale, and eight hundred of 


his garriſon, to the ſword. Sir Philip Warwick in his memoirs, p. 367, ſays 


| the governor was barbarouſly ſhot, after, quarter given, by a fanatic officer, Ge- 
neral Ludlow in his memoirs, vol. i. p. 366. affirms quite the contrary) ' vir. that 


de ſtormed Dundee, and, being entered, put five. or fix hundred to the ſword, | 
und commanded the governor, with divers others, to be Killed i in cold blood: | 
Urjuſtifiable ſeverity to men engaged npon principle!“ e e Gumble's and 
Skinner's life of Monk, 4 Skinner's life of Monk, p. 45. Whitlockes 
memorials, p. 557. Lives Engith and foreign, p. 5 Mereurin W 
No. 158. p. 4325. e | 
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| crer the body, and having fetched two or three turns, and en- 
couraged the men to do their duty, ordered it ro be removed 
into his cabin. The diſpute continued two days, and ended at 
liſt in a complete victory gained by the Engliſh, The Dutch, 
it is true, denied this, and the ſtates went ſo far as to ſend a 
letter to their foreign miniſters, directing them to aſſert, that it 
was but a drawn battle“: yet Van Tromp in his letter acknow- 
ledges the contrary, and lays the blame on the want of ammu- 
nition, and the baſe behaviour of many of his captainsf, This 
z certain, that Monk diſcovered, upon this occaſion, ſuch a 
ſpirit of puſhing things to the utmoſt, as gave him great repu- 
tation. aig, „ rel 
He ſoon increaſed this, by engaging the Dutch again on the 
29th of July, where he likewiſe fought two days, and gained a 
ſecond complete victory, as we have elſewhere ſhewns®, and 
ſhall therefore infiſt only on a few particulars relating to his per- 
ſonal conduct in this place. The Dutch fleet was far ſuperior 
to his, and yet he not only attacked them, but engaged with 
thirty ſail of light frigates, while the reſt of the fleet were a- 
ſtern, and could not get up. The 3oth proved a foul day, and 
| ſo prevented any further fighting; on the 31ſt the Dutch had a 
ſupply of twenty-five large ſhips, which did not binder Monk 
(vho now commanded in chief) from attacking them, though 
he knew they had another great advantage, vis. a number of 
fre-ſnips, whereas he had none: nay, as if he had been ſecure 
of victory, he. gave orders that no ſhip ſhould be taken, or 
quarter given; for he ſaw that ſending off ſhips to convoy them 
weakened his own fleet, and thereby leflened the effects of their 
idtories®, His judgment appeared to be right, from the con- 
ſequence of this battle, in which the loſs of the Dutch, eſpeci- 
illy that of their gallant admiral Van Tromp, was ſo great, that 
it would not admit of any diſguiſe; but the ſtates were forced 


* The reader may find this letter in Thutloe's Donors. vol. i. p. 273. oh F This L 
lerer is alſo printed in the ſame collection, vol. i. p. 270. 
h Baſnage a vol, i: p 
p. 38. 
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nnales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 240. Heath's chronicle, 
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to ſend their miniſters hither, to conclude a peace upon any 
terms that could be got i. F 17715 © 
After this, he was ſent upon the coaſt of Holland, to deſtroy 
all the pretences of the Dutch, in caſe they had ſet up any, and 
to make their people ſenſible that they were thoroughly beaten, 
On his return to London, he found the little parliament ſitting, 
by the authority of general Cromwell, which aſſembly treated 
Monk, however, ſo kindly, that the general began to be jealous 
of him, till, upon repeated converſations, he was thoroughly | 
perſuaded that Monk thought them, what be was willing every | 
body ſhould think them, a crew of ignorant enthuſiaſts; and 
then he became perfectly eaſy, and took Monk into his favour; } 
who, notwithſtanding all this kindneſs, declared himſelf againſt | 
the peace intended with the Dutch; which Cromwell, never- ! 
| theleſs, made, having, in order to that, taken upon him the tiile | 


en mm rw to wy oo au ww. ea 


To this great change the ſtates contributed not a little by their 

ambaſſadors, who repreſented to general Cromwell, that the 
| parliament he had been pleaſed to call were a ſet of men fitter for | 
| Bedlam than the government of a ſtate, with whom it was im- 
poſſible to treat or conclude any thing; but that, if he would | 
aſſume the government, they would ſubmit to any terms he 
ſhould think reaſonable k. When he was once fixed in his pro- 
tectorate, and felt the weight of governing three kingdoms, he} 
began to think of eaſing himſelf, by ſending proper officers into 
two of them: and, in this partition, Scotland fell to the ſhare} 
of general Monk, It was in the ſpring of the year 1654, that 
Cromwell took this reſolution, and Monk, readily accepting the 
commiſſion, went down thither in the month of April the ſame] 

year. ©; f. y beet 
le found the kingdom in the utmoſt confuſion; the Englifli 


army very ſmall, and very ill governed, being under the com- 


i Le Cierc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii. liv. 12. Neuville, tome iii. li, 1 | 
ch. 11, 12. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 489. Ludlow” 
memoirs, vol. ii. p. 469. k Heath's chronicle, p. 349—353- Davies Wh 
| hiſtory of the civil wars, ch. 99. Skinner's life of general Moak, p. 51. "Jl 
Gromvrell's commiſſion to general Monk, dated April 28, 1654, in Thule ; 
| Nate pupers, vol. ii. p. 222. I Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi 
p. 494 Ludlou's memoirs, vol, li. p. $04. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 889. 
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an 4 of colonel Deaile; a timorous man, and one that Enew 

dot how tb direct any thing in fuch à critical conjuncture. A 
creat part of the n6bility were in arms for the king; arid as to 
he reſt of the people; they were fplit into innumerable patties; 
by quarrels ämongſt their miniſters n. The general ſhewed 
1 i true ſervant of Cromwell; he not only purſued the 
buſineſs of the war indefatigably; but, by ſetting a price on the 
heads of the principal cavaliers, filled their minds with ſuth dif- 


truſts, that they ever After acted in ſuch a manner as ſhewed , 


they were in confuſion d. He Tettled garriſons and magazines 
in the moſt diſtant parts of the nation; uſing ſuck ſeverity to» 
wards all who refiſted; and ſuch lenity to all who ſubmitted; 
that in a very mort time he ſubdued the whole kingdom: | 


When the war was once over, he fixed himſelf at the bouſe | 


of the counteſs of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith; within four miles of 
Edinburgh; where, while he governed the kingdom more ablo- 


Jutely than miſt of its mionarclis had done, he lived with all : 


the moderation of a private man, and made huſbandry and gar- 
lening his ſole amuſements o. Cromwell ſent down a commif- 


ſion, empowering certain perſons to direct civil affairs; under 
the title of a Council of State, conſiſting of the lord Broghill, 


who was preſident, colonel Howard, afterwards earl of Car- 


lille, colonel William Lockhart, colonel Adrian Scroop, colo- 


nel John Wethum, and major- general Diſbrow v. The majo- 
rity of this council concurred with Monk in every thing; ſo 
that, in the main, the civil as well as military power was in his 
hands: and he managed it in ſuch a manner, that the people 
had not either reaſon | or eee, ag ane _— on the 


. 


m Heath's mb p. 260, 365. ade 8 motors, p· $90, 591, * | 


$97. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. $42, 34 \ 

a See this proclamation, figned G. Monk, and dated at Dalkeith, May 4. 
1654. In it he mentions major- general Middleton, the earl of Athol, the earl 
ol Scaforth, the Iordsviſcount Ken müre, and major. general Dalziel, for the kil- 
ling of whom, or bringing them in priſoners to an Engliſh garriſon, he offered 


90 pounds à head. This proclamation j is. in the late calffin of Thurloe's ſtare 5 


papers, vol. ii, p. 261. 


o Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 103. Gomble 5 life of —— Mook, 


b. 86, 85, Ld, Clarendon's hiſt, ef the rebellion, vol. vi. p. So.  Þ Heath's 
chronicle, p 


pers, vol. ili. p. 717, 727. 
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ceeerly loyalty: but it appears from Thurloc' s papers, that Monk gave an account 
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contrary, were very thankful and contented. He ſcemg, hw. 
ever, by his letters, to have been ſtrongly and ſteadily attached 
to Cromwell; ſince we find, that he not only communicated to 
him all that he could diſcover of the king's intelligence there 
with others, but ſent him alſo the copy of a letter, written by 
Ling Charles II. to himſelf; which hitherto has been always 
mentioned as a proof of Monk's early affection for the king's 
ſervice, on a ſuppoſition, that, though he did not anſwer, he 
concealed it; which ſuppoſition is now clearly and abſolutely | 
overturned 2, Yet all his precaution did not ſecure him from | 
the jealouſy of the protector, who was actually contriving how | 
to remove him, when death put a period to his projects. A lit. 
tle before his end, however, he wrote the general a long letter, 
concluding with the following poſtſcript, which, I conceive, af. 
fords us a better picture of Oliver than is any where to be met 
vith, and, which is no leſs gugler, drawn 15 bis own nd” 


FFF 5 | 
« There be that tell me, that there is a certain b cunning fel. * 
4e low in SCOTLAND, called Gro Mont, who is ſaid to 
« lie in wait there to introduce CHARLES STUART. I pray | 
_ «« you uſe our 3 to ee _ and bend him up 
10 to me.“ | | | | 5 


Tet. 5 a8 2 creature «ol 8 3 was . by the com- 
monwealth party, and a conſpiracy had been formed againſt him 
by colonel Overton, in which Sindercome had undertaken to 3 
murder the general, who afterwards made a like attempt upon 
Cromwell; but Monk having diſcovered and diſappointed the 
plot, contented himſelf with ſending the authors of it up to i 
London. The principal cauſe of the protector's jealouſy was, 
the kindneſs ſhewn by the general to the Scots, for finding them | 


5 


4 Yhis leiter of king charles II. to Monk is gated Colen, Aug. 124 1656 * 
vas communicated ts Dr. Peter Barwick by Monk's ſon, as a proof of his father's | 


of every thing that paſſed in Scotland, and 1 ſent him up this rr la- 
ter, with many others. 
r Skinner's life of Monk, p. 72. Tue myſtery and method of his majeſty's 
Happy ' reſtoration laid open to public view, Lond. 2680, * p. 18. 8 8 Thur: ; 
| loe's ſtate papers, vol, Iv. 2. 1 32. 5 TM | 
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of his own temper, that is to ſay, of a civil, though reſerved 
nature, he admitted them har hs to bis preſence, of what party 
ſoerer they were. 
Immediately on Oliver's death he proclai med Richard, "Hom 
whom he received a very kind letter, which contained a fact not 
likely to be true, viz. that his father had directed him to be 
governed chiefly by Monk's advice; whereas he was ſcarce in 
his ſenſes, when he appointed him to the ſucceſſion * This, 
however, was very well Judged in the new protector, and ſeem- 
ed to beſpeak his advice in ſuch a manner, as that he could not, 
conſiſtent with the deep regard he profeſſed for his father, re- 
fuſe giving it him; and therefore the general, ſome time after, 
ſent it by his brother-in-law. The paper is yet remaining, and 
vill convince whoever reads it, that Monk, though a very plain 
man, was a very ſound politician, and, like an honeſt and ſen- 
{ible counſel, gave the cleareſt and beſt opinion, upon his intri- 
cate and perplexed caſe, that it would bear. If Richard could 
have ſupported himſelf at all, it would have rivetted Monk in 
his favour ; who, however, might doubt the poſhbility of that, 
when he gave it. He judged rightly, that, if things went well, 
it would do him much good; and, if they went ill, it could do 
| him no hurt. The further to conciliate Mons friendſhip, the 
protector ſent down commiſſary Clarges, brother to lady Monk, 
laden with promiſes : which, however, had no effe& upon the 
wary general, who received his commands reſpectfully, wrote a 
civil anſwer-to 'Thurloe's ſmooth letter, and took all the care he 
could to ſecure his command in Scotland, till he ſaw what turn 
_ things in England would take; it having been his opinion, that, 
il Oliver had lived much longer, he would have been thaken 1 in 
his ſeat v. „ 
The ſucceeding wonthas| in Bb, Wen were very vio 
from ape him: on the n Pp were preciſely what | 
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| * Tburloe' [ 1 ** papers. 1 nol. vii. 5 545 372. Gumdle's life of general Monk, | 
p. 94, 98. Skinger's life of Monk, p. . »% Thurloe's ſtate papers, 

vol. vii, p. 389. N See the character of the protector, as drawn by the 

die hiſtorian in his hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 646. Diſcourſe con- 

Cerning the government of Oliver Cromwell, by Abrabam Cowley, in the 4 

volume of his works. The world's miſtake in Oliver Cromwell, dy Slingſby 

Bethel, Eſq. Gumble's lite of * p. 9 5. ZBurnet's Surat of his own . 5 
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be looked for and expected; and it was very eaſy ta foreſes, 
that, in conſequence of them, ſome attempts might be made tg 
reſtore the king. It would be beſide the deſi ign of this weten 
it would require much more room than we haye to ſpare; and, 
after all, it would be i in a great meaſure needleſs, conſidering 
what has been already written on the ſubject, for us to enter 
minutely 1 into the intrigues that were uſed, while general Monk 
was in Scotland, to bring him into that iptereſtX ; we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves, therefqre, with ſaying, that he ated i in this mat- 
ter with the utmoſt prudence and circumſpection; ſo that what 
the earl of Clarendon and biſhop Burnet have ſuggeſted, that 
he was a man of flow parts and ſlender abilities, ought to be 
conſidered rather as the er of their Preudices, Pay of the 
general's conduct J. 
The truth is, they were both « out of this ſecret z chat! is to oh 
the former had no hand in it, and the latter neyer ſo much ay 
heard of i it ; which Was reaſon enough. for them to write as they } 
did. The general's s council conſiſted chiefly of ladies, He 
correſponded i in England with the lady Savile; he managed all 
Scotland by the aſſiſtance of the counteſs of Buccleugh, and 
conſulted much, in regard t to his perſonal conduct, with his wile, 
a woman of quick parts, and. a thorough royaliſt. He had, be- 
ſides, ſome confidents, who will appear to, poſterity more worthy 
of the truſt he repoſed i in them, for having never boaſted of the 
aſſiſtance they gave him, as others did, who afforded him much 
leſs. Among the Felt, 1 e his wife's W 88 Clarges 


* The corious ; reader may conſult the life DP 2 Rarwick, ods he wit 
| Gnd the belt accouuts that were ever publiſhed of this matter; and yet the earl 
of Clarendon fays nothing of the ſervices of this Dr. John Barwick, though no 
man was better acquainted with them than himſelf ; which ſhews, that there are 
tome things in which that biſtory is not altogether to be depended op. 

Y It is clear from what Lord Clarendon ſays, that he was altogether unacquaints - 

4 with the general's intentions, and could only collect his deſign from his man- 
ner of acting. His reſer vedne ſs, therefore, to ſo haughty 2 man, might well 
enough induce him to ſpeak ſo coldly as he does of the general's s perforwances. 1 
Let he does not pretend to enter deeply into his character, 58 Burnet does, Wo 
mut know much leſs of it, and that only from converſation in à court where | 

| Monk's patriotiſin, and ſeverity of _ bad 1 left al oo friends, 1 created | 
dim many enemies. ; | 
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cabnel Cloberry, and general Morgans amongf the latter his 


chaplains Price and Gumble, with many others,. 
in the management of all great undertakings, che ſureſt figns 


of a true genius is, che diſpoſſtian of its ſeveral parts. This 
ſhews the firſt, moyer; this marks the ruling, character, that ſu- 


periotity of ſkill, and conduct which. denominates a man truly 
vile and great; Let us ſee, then, What it was Monk was to 


grerthrow, what to eſtabliſh, and what force he had to do it 
yith. He was to change a ſettlement, new indeed in itfelf, but 
in appearance ſo much the ſtronger, having all the authority in 


the three kingdoms, a veteran army of upwards of thirty thous 


land men in England and Ireland, and a victorious fleet; on its 


ſide. He was to reſtore, a loſt cauſe, in the opinion of its beſt 


friends ; 2 cauſe which he durſt not fo much as own; a. cauſe 


againſt which himſelf had done much, and the traops he 


' commanded more; all which he was to de with a body of be- 
tween five and ſix thouſand men, which were ſo far from being 


better troops than thoſe they were to oppoſe, that, in reality, 


they were not their equals. Yet, with the blefling of Go p, he 


performed what he propoſed, he triumphed. over all theſe dif- 


fculties, and he did this by a juſt diſtribution of the ſeveral 
parts of his ſcheme, any one of which, had it | hen omitted * 


miſplaced, had ruined the whole. 


He ſecured Scotland behind hang os of 
money to put the firſt ſprings in motion, and excited ſuch a 
ſpirit in his army, as fitted it for the preſent work*. Next, he 


took care to ſtir the humours in the body. politic, to rouze and 


aumate all the parties in the nation, that they might move, act, 5 
and ſhew their humours and their ſtrength. He ſet up Fairfax 
againſt HY and broke by veoran N 7 by nt = 


2 The ck ſecrer of the 8 was, * general's forming 5 deſi ign of” 
#8 which he did in Scotland, and, by the aſſiſtance of the counteſs of Buccleugh, 


drew all the loyal nodility to (Lo 1p in him; a thing of which biſhop Barnet 


Inew nothing, though it was in truth the great ſpring of the affair, and the 


__ proof, that FUE general ated kincerety ang uniformly through the whole ; 
pedition, 


* Clarendon's hiſtory of the eise, vol. vi. p. zes. Ludlow! 8 memoirs, 10 


Jol. i. p. bog. Life of hes Bernie, p. 22H» 223. 
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190 MEMOIRS or 
their old general b. He made uſe of honeſt Dr. Price to feed the 
royaliſts with hopes, while his own actions could give them | 
none. By the talkative Mr. Gumble he wrought upon the | 
commonwealth's men: by gracious and yet general anſwers 
kept himſelf well with all parties, without declaring for any d. 
He prevailed with the parliament to part with a better army | 
than his own, merely from the opinion of his being their beſt | 
friend ©: when he came to London, he ſhewed himſelf the very | 
| beſt of their ſervants, by obſequiouſly performing the dirtieſt of | 
| their work, and, proving them thereby to be the worſt of ma. 
ſters, he paved the way for outing them of their authorityf, | 
Thus he went beyond them in their own arts, outſtripped them | 
in cunning, and having the city and the country, as well as the 
fleet and the army, on his fide, he gave law to thoſe who had 
deen , EUN | 
By recalling the ſecluded members, he of a rump made them 
a houſe, and, by their own conſent, fairly diſſolved that long | 
parliament, which might otherwiſe have been everlaſting . | 
After doing all this, he did till more: he refuſed the kingdom, | 
when it was offered him by the diſtracted republicans, to keep 
it from its right owner; and then our old enemies the French | 
would have lent him their aſſiſtance to have hindered the return 
of a monarch, who they foreſaw, unleſs they miſled him, muſt 
be the firſt in Europe; and this they did as politicians, though 
that monarch was a grandſon of France i. But Monk generouſly 
1 N JJ ĩł¾ c ot 
bd Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 412. skiuner's life of general Monk, 
p. 139. MS. papers of Sir Philip Monckton in the poſſeſſion of his worthy de- | 


ſcendent the right konourable the lord viſcount Galway. Parliamentary. intel - f 
| ligencer, No. 6. p. 65s. © Myſtery and method of his majeſty's happy te- 


ſtoration, p. 84. Mr. Gumble had a hundred pounds given him for 5 


bringing Monk's letter from Newcaſtle, and was recommended alſo by the hovſe } 
of commons to be a fellow of Eaton college. Whitlocke's memorials, Pe 69, | 
693. Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, and other writers, © Skin» | 
ner's continuation of Bates, p. ili. p. 23. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wats, | 
p. 375. f Gumble's lite of general Monk, p. 236. Sir Richard Bulſtrode's s: 
memoirs, p. 209. Heath's chrovicle, p. 437. Mercurius politicus, Ne. 607. | 
8 See the authors laſt cited, as alſo Kennet, Echard, Rapin, and all our hiſto- 
via. d Þ Clarendon's biſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi, p. 720, 721. 
Hcath's chronicle, p. 438, 439. public intelligence by order of parliament, 
No. 608, 609. A perfect diurnal of every day's proceedings in parliament, N. 1. 
2, 3- Mercurius publicus, 4to, NO. 612. | 5 0 
; bpbilips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, p. 693. Sir Arthur Haſclrig of- 


ger ed to procure a hundred thoutznd hands to ſubſeribe ty his title, if he 2 | 
_— | | | | aſſume 
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deſpiſed a diadem to which he had no right, and, with equal 
eatneſs of mind, refuſed to make any terms with him to whom 
it belonged k. He ſaw the folly of cobling conſtitutions, and 
pretending to take power from one ſet of men to give it to 
another : he choſe therefore, like a wiſe and honeſt man, to fix 
things upon their old bottom, and to leave. the king's power, 
and the people's freedom, to be diſcuſſed in the only aſſembly 
that could have a right to meddle with them !, 5 
Thus was the reſtoration begun, proſecuted, and perfected, 
by Monk ; who received, as favours from the king, his titles, 
preferments, and fortune; all which, to be ſure, he might have 
had in another way. And yet this is the man whom almoſt all 
our hiſtories treat as having only ſecond-rate parts, acting as he 
was prompted by men of briiker tempers, and invited by favour- 
able occaſions ; as a horrid difſembler, though he refuſed to take 
the engagement, and was never concerned in the war againſt 
Charles I.; as an avaricious all-graſping perſon, though it is 
confeſſed that he aſked NOTHING from his ſovereign, to whom 
he gave ALL 3 as a man utterly unfit for buſineſs, who yet had 
ſhewn himſelf a great captain in Ireland, an excellent governor 
in Scotland, and a profound ſtateſman in England, not to men- 
tion his reputation as an admiral, acquired by bumbling Hol- 
land ; but it is one thing to merit a character, and another to 
purchaſe it. The latter was not Monk's talent: he provided for 
his relations and friends, but he was no encourager of flatterers ; 
and, withal, being a bad courtier, he was ſeldom called for after 
the reſtoration, but when he was neceſſary ; and this happening 


aſſume the government. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 252. Price's hiſtory of 
the reſtoration, p. 128. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 426. „ 
Mr. Locke, on the credit of the earl of Shafiſbury, his publiſhed a very 
lrange ſtory in relation to the conduct of this great man, as if he bad agreed 
with the French ambaſſador to take upon him the government; which ſtory is 
reported at large by Echard in his hiſtory, p. 757 Bur this, as it is incredible 
in ts nature, ſo it is improbable in its circumſtances, and ſupported by no au-; 
thority in the world but that of a vain man, who was deſirous of taking the me- 
nt of the reſtoration to himſelf, Er 3 ä 8 
The very enemies of Monk have always allowed him this eminent ſervice 
reſſoring the king without conditions, to which we owed that ten years calm 
g __ the king's return z whereas, if he had ſubn.itted to conditions, we 8 
lt; from the nature of things, have relapſed into confuſion immediately. 
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pretty often, leads us to the reſt of his hiſtory; in which wi 


ſhall Rtill find him appear with honour, and perform with es 

ceſs. ER. 111 Pas 
The command of the army was continued to the duke of A1. 

bemarle, as long as there was, properly ſpeaking, an army to 


command: he was, likewife, made maſter of the horſe, and one 


of the king's bed-chamber w. Biſhop Burnet, as alſo the noble 


hiſtorian, have ſaid abundance of invidious things of him; ang 

this will make it neceſſary to ſhew how falſe they are, and how | 
little credit is due to their inſinuations againſt this great mans 
character. The former ſays he was ravenous, as well as his | 
wife, who was a mean contemptible creature, (bad words theſe 
in a biſhop's mouth, who at other times could ſay ſoft things of 
the ladies); and adds, that he ſoon loſt all perſonal regard, by | 
becoming uſeleſs a. When he was created a duke®, the king 
ſettled ſeven thouſand pounds a- year on him, though one hun. | 
dred thouſand pounds a-year had been propoſed before the re. 
oration took place 7. When he was called up by writ to the 1 
houſe of lords, he was attended by almoſt the whole houſe of 
commons to the door: a very unuſual mark of reſpect, which | 
could only be due to extraordinary merit, and muſt have flowed 
from their ſenſe of it l. Various plots were framed, immediate- 
ly after the king's return; and, in all theſe, the duke of Albe- | 
marle's life was particularly aimed at : this ſeems to be a ſtrong | 


proof of his conſequence; and, if we were to demand another, 


we cannot deſire a better than what all the hiſtories of thoſe | 
times tell us; viz. that tlieſe inſurrections were chiefly ſupprel- | 
ſed by his activity, at the head of his own faithful regiment”, 


m Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, p. 932, Skinner's life of ge- 
neral Monk, p. 312 n Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 9%. | 


Life of the eatl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 46. 


© His elevation to the peerage was ſo acceptable to that auguſt body, that, up- 
7 on notice given of it to the houſe by the lord chancellor, they ordered the lord | 
great 'chamberlain of England, and the lord Berkeley, to wait upon his majeſty 8 
to return him their thanks for the honours he had been pleaſed to confer upon 


the duke of Albemarle, Journal of the houfe of lords. 


p Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 496. Price's hiſtory of the hore 
| eath's 


p. 9. Ld. Lanſdown's works, vol. ii, Skinner's life of Monk, p. 274. 
chron. p. 455. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 314. Kennet, Tebhard. 
chronicl-, p. 471, 472, 512. bkinner's continuation of Bates, p.“ 


r Heath's 


vol. ii. p. 135+ 


3, Biſboß 


Parker's hist. of his own time, p. 11-20. Philips's continuat. of Baker's chron. 


p. 734. Mercurius politicus, N?.'3, Life of the earl of Clarenden, of 
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His ſucceſs, in this reſpect, gave him an opportunity of deſerv- 
ing as much from the nation by his patriotiſm, as ever he did 
{om the king by his loyalty. It was ſuggeſted in council, that 
tbeſe tumults ſhewed how little uſe could be made of trained 
hands; and therefore; that it was fit a part of the army ſhould 


be kept up. The duke ſaid, “ this could not be done without 


« giving the people a jealouſy of the king ; and that the beſt 
« way to gain their affections, was to rely upon them,” I 


leave the reader to judge, with what decency this man could be 


{id to forfeit all perſonal regard; and to become in a ſhort time 


But the biſhop is not content with barely characteriſing this 


noble perſon 3 he charges him with three glaring crimes, which, 
as they relate to the moſt eminent actions of his life, we ſhall 
briefly conſider. The firſt is, the murder of the marquis of 
Argyle, This nobleman was queſtioned, before the parliament 


of Scotland, for concurring with the late rebellious powers : 


he pleaded, that he complied with them only, and made a very 


ſtrong defence t; but the biſhop ſays, that Monk having ſeveral 
letters of his, which fully ſhewed that his inclinations, as well 
as his actions, were with the prevailing party, he ſent theſe 
down, which were read in parliament ; and, by this breach of 
private friendſhip, he brought the marquis to the block". 


Now, to this I ſay, that the fact cannot be true, ſor many 
reaſons. I ſhall mention only a few. 1. The marquis, in his 


defence, complains, that he was ſurpriſed into being preſent 
at Oliver's proclamation, as protector, by general Monk's ſend- 
ing for him to the council, without letting him know what was 


to be done. Would he have complained of this, and have paſ- 
led by the lettersz or would not this complaint have been ridi- 


eulous, if there had been any ſuch letters ? 2. The marquis 


died with an appeal to God for the ſincerity of his defence, and 


vrote a letter to the king, affirming the ſame thing, a copy of 
which I have ſeen *. Would fo wiſe a man, as the marquis 


certainly 
» Skinner's life of Monk, p. 322. | t The proceedings againſt him may 
be found in the zd volume of ſtate trials, p. 417. u Burnet's hiſtory of 
bis own times, vol. i. p. 125. 5 w State trials, vol. ii. p. 431. : 


* By the favour of Lis ne phew, the honourable Mr. Archibald Campbell. In 


” letter the marquis inſiſts on his I»yalty in very high terms; and indeed ther 
. Bb 92 5 
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certainly was, have done this, if, as Burnet ſays, his own letters 
had made the thing fo plain, that his friends had nothing to lay? 
3. This does not at all agree with Monk's character. He wa 
an advocate for mercy to the regicides in the houſe of lords: 
he was ſilent on the bench at the Old- Bailey, when commil. 
ſioned to try them; and, which is much more to the purpoſe, 
he ſaved Sir Arthur Haſelrig's life and eſtate, (the bittereſt per. 
ſonal enemy he had in the world), by owning a promiſe to him, | 
which ſome ſay he never made. This ſeems to ſhew him of no 
betraying ſpirit. 4. There was no. occafion for Argyle to 
write any ſuch letters, for Monk never was. in. England after 
Oliver became protector: and it is hard to underſtand, why the | 
marquis ſhould apply to him in Scotland, when he could ſo ea. 
fily have an audience of Cromwell in London, where he often 
was 2. 5. The thing is now out of all doubt; for, by the pub. 
lication of Thurloe's papers, it appears that Monk never con. 
dered the marquis in this light, but always repreſented him as 
a ſecret friend to the king, and an aCtive enemy to the pro- 
tector's government. 
The ſecond imputation on. the duke of Albemarle's conduct 
is, his recommending the match with Portugal b. It is admit- 
ted, that this propoſition might poſſibly be made by the Portu- 
gueſe ambaſſador to the duke of Albemarle, before the king's 
_ aCtual return to his dominions, and that he propoſed it to his 
majeſty as a meaſure proper for extending the trade, and in- 
creaſing the influence of his ſubjects abroad. It is likewife true, 


is ell the reaſon in the world to believe he never meant any thing more, in bis 


8 proccedings in Scotland, than to reſtrain the power of the crown within due 
/ CE | ; Ts 
Y Skinner's life of Monk, p. 3r9, 320. 2. Thid. ch. 9. 


| 2 See the correſpondences of Argyle and Monk in the iiid, ivth, and vth vr. 
lames of Thurloe's ſtate papers; and thence it wilt plainly appear, that there uss 
no harmony between them, and conſequenily no ground to ſuppoſe, that the 
marquis would lay himſelf open to him by his letters. 3355 
b Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 166. Coke's detection of the 
four laſt reigns, book iv. ch. i. p. 8. Echard's hiſt. of England, from a MS. of 
Sir Robert Southwell, p. 800. The pyints inſiſted on are, 1. That the firſt mo · 
tion came from general Monk, who conſtantly promoted this marriage; 2. That | 
the chancellor had inconteſtible intelligence of the infanta's incapacity of having 
children; 3. That upon this he warmly and paſſionately oppoſed it in a-cabinet 
council, which he prevailed on the king to call upon this ſubject. 
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that his grace thought the acquiſition of Tangier a very conſi- 
gerable thing; which will be the leſs wondered at, if we conſider 
that, in Cromwell's time, there was a project of getting it into 
our poſſeſſion. If, therefore, the duke of Albemarle was for 
this match from right motives, and with a view to the intereſt 
of his king and country, as it is plain he was, it is very hard to 


he could not foreſee, and very probably had never conſidered. 
Catherine, and have brought the nation no advantage at all; 


has been very beneficial to us as a trading people, and that our 
acquiſitions of Bombay and "Tangier became uſeleſs, or at leaſt 
inconfiderable, entirely through our own fault, from the perpe- 
tual ſtruggle of faCtions amongſt us, which have been always 
our greateſt misfortune; and therefore, to attribute theſe to 


by the parliament; is as unreaſonable as it is unjuſt. 
ve are now in a condition to clear up all difficulties, from the 


whoſe character that of the duke of Albemarle has been unjuſt- 
ly aſperſed . We are aſſured by him, that the firſt overture, 


by the lord chamberlain, that is, the earl of Mancheſter; and, 
it ſeems, from the beginning was well received. The king next 
conſulted with the chancellor himſelf, and afterwards with a 
private committee, of which the duke of Albemarle was no 
member ©, There that buſineſs came to ſuch maturity, that the 
Conde de Mello, the Portugueſe miniſter, was ſent home, in 


© This matter was warmly, and, as moſt people thought, fully diſeuſſ.d in 
three quarto pamphlets by the ingenious lord Lanſdown, the indefatigable Mr. 


of which 1 peruſed attentively, that I migbt do no injuſtice to any. 

© Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 78. of the folio edition. ʒ 
85 This committee was compoſed of the chancellor, the duke of Ormond, the 
| earl of Mancheſter, and ſecretary Nicholas; and therein his Majeſty declared, he 


iportance of Tangier. | 2 | 
2 8 Bb2 | order 


1 


arraign his behaviour upon conſequences, which, it is certain, 
Beſides, another queen might have been childleſs as well as 


whereas it is certain, that our cloſe conjunction with Portugal 
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the conduct of Monk, or to condemn him for adviſing a treaty | 
of marriage, which was thoroughly canvaſſed in, and approved 


Thus the thing ſtood in the firſt edition of this work; but 


authority of the noble perſon, in the needleſs juſtification of 


in relation to the infanta of Portugal, was made to his majeſty 


Olimixon, and the learned Dr. Colebatch of Trinity college in Cambridge, 1 


| had conſvlted the earl of Sandwieh, and Sir John Lawſon, as to the ſituation and 
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order to bring with him thoſe ſecurities and aſſurances that Were 


of a princeſs worthy the king's bed, to ſome of the courts of 


guage, and even to throw them out of his window among the | 
guards, was ordered to quit the kingdom s. The matter was 


the duke of Albemarle was preſent; and then it was unani- 


and was congratulated upon it by both houſes . Hence it is | 
evident, that the duke of Albemarle had no rende concern 


as an invention of the Spaniſh miniſter i, and was fo far from 


whatever calumny might afterwards ſuggeſt, . ity na 
doubt, from very juſt and laudable motivesł. 


| court, thought the earl of Briſtol was ſent on this idle errand by the chancellar | 
in order to get him out of his way; but the fact was quite otherwiſe. 


05 it is, that the honour always, and often the ſafety, of 8827 ſtate, is intraſted to 


the firſt time (as the king affirmed, of his own knowledge, to the queen his mo» 
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neceſſary to the concluſion of the treaty. It was during his ab. 
fence that an oppoſition was ſet on foot by baron Patteville, or, 
as his countrymen the Flemings call him, baron Wateiill 
the Spaniſh miniſter, and his friend the earl of Briſtol, hs 
prevailed upon the king to give him a commiſſion ta go in ſearch | 


Italy f. Upon the return of the Portugueſe miniſter, with the 
title of marquis de Sande, the negociation was renewed; and 
the Spaniſh miniſter, who had been imprudent enough to Pub. 
liſh aſperſions on the infanta of Portugal, in the Engliſh lan- 


then laid before the whole priyy-council, where, without doubt, 


mouſly approved. This unanimity ſo much pleaſed the king, 
that he took notice of it as a good omen, in his ſpeech from 
the throne, at the opening of the next ſeſſions of parliament, | 


in this buſineſs ; that the chancellor was very early conſulted; 
that he conſidered the in ſinuation to the prejudice of the infauta 


proteſting againſt this marriage, that he promoted it; and, 


. The count d' Lftrades, though ſo weil ol with the intrigues of ths 


6 The indiſcreet conduct of this miniſter was the ſcurce of the greateſt diſgrace, 
and ſome of the beavieſt misfortunes, the court of Spain «yer rectived. 80 true 


every ambaſſador ſhe ſends. 
n Buker's chronicle, p. 749. This ſpeegh \ was made May 8, 1661, | 
1 Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 437, mentions the qucen's miſcarrying twice; 


ther) of a ſon. Lady Wyche, who attended near her perſon, aſſe ted, ſhe was able 
to have born children at the king” + dence, EEE 
1 The eircumſtance of the duke of Vork's baving children by the We 
daughter, gave a colour to the aſperſions on the chancellor for promot'”s my 
king' s warriage, and the defire of vindicating him has been the motive to 1 
fing other charzQers, | | 

4 — 5 . 2 — P The 


The laſt point to which we are to ſpeak, regards the ſale of 
Dunkirk, in which the biſhop aſſures us, that the cenſure 
thrown upon the lord- chancellor Clarendon was unjuſt, ſince 
he relied intirely upon the ſentiments of Monk. In this he 
does not, however, go ſo far as another writer; who affirms, 
that the chancellor and the treaſurer proteſted againſt it; which, 
he fays, is a point that may be cleared by inſpeCting the council- 
books m. Echard ſeems to lay the blame upon the earl of Sand- 
wich", and is alſo poſitive, that the chancellor and treaſurer 
were the two miniſters who oppoſed the meaſure. Monſieur 
I Eſtrades, the French plenipotentiary, who tranſacted this im- 
portant affair, on the part of his maſter, and who, in his letters 
to Louis XIV. at the time, gives a very diſtinct and particular 
account of what happened through the whole of the negociation, 
ſet things in a very different light . He produces a letter from 
the chancellor, dated June 29, 1662, delivered to him by Mr, 


I In all altercations of this ſort, it is but juſt to let men ſpeak for them 
ſelves, Hiſtory of his own times, vol, i. p. 172, 173. the biſhop ſays, The 
„ matter under debate was, whether this place [Dunkirk] ought to be kept or 
feld. The military men, who were believed to be corrupted by France, ſaid, 
the place was not tenable; that in time of peace it would put the king to a 
great charge, and in time of war i: would nat quit the coſt of keeping it. The 
„cat of Clarendon ſaid, he underſtood not thoſe matters, but appealed to 


that France offcred.—So it was ſold; and all the money that was paid for it 
* was immediately ſquandered away amongſt the miſtreſs's creatures. The 
ſacts are, 1. That the military men acted as if corrupted by France, 2. The 
chancel'or Clarendon was paſſive, relying on Monk's opinion. 3. His opinion 
was poſitive, to let it go for what France offered. 4. Upon his advice it was 
| fold, 5, And the money ſquandered amongſt the counteſs of Caſtlemain's crea- 
tures, e 7 ͤ OT FF 

m Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, book iv. p. 8. and upon his au- 
thority biſhop Kennet relies; complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 255. Sce 
alſo his own account of the ſale of Dunkirk, and by whom charged upon Claren- 
| don, p. 259, A Hiſtory of England, p. 781, 801. © This is a quite 
| GOffcrent book from the lettres, memoires, et negociations de monſieur le comte 
CEltrades, in five vols. 12mo, printed at Bruſſels 1509, which were ſtole out of 
the French king's library by John Aymond, and which contain letters and diſ- 
patches from 1663 to 1668. The work here referred to is intitled, ambaſſades 
et negecistions de monſieur le comte d'Eſtrades, en Italie, en Angleterre, et en 
Hollande, depuis ]'annee 1637 juſqu' en l'annee 1662. A Amſterdam, chez J. F. 
Bernard, 1718, 12m0, An Engliſh tranſlation of which appeared in 1753 in 8vo, 
printed for R. Willock in Cornhill, and contains many curious and important 
pſſages relating to England. e 7 Bi, Me a 


Beling, 


„ Monk's judgment, who did poſitively adviſe letting it go for the money 
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Beling, who was to explain to him that noble perſor's inten. 
tion, the king and his lordſhip having both written, two days 
before, to invite him to take England in his way to Holland, 
where he was then going ambaſſador. Upon his arrival, he 
was informed, that the motive of deſiring his preſence was, to 
enter into a treaty for the ſale of Dunkirk. He fays expreſsly, 
that the chancellor told him, that the king's neceſſities obliged 
him to this ſtep; that he was the only perſon of tlie council in 
that ſentiment: that he was to bring over Mox k, the treaſurer, 
and the earl of Sandwich, which he could not hope to do, if a 
round ſum was not offered t. The French king, in a letter to 
CEſtrades, expreſſes great uneaſineſs at the ſecrets being com- 
municated to the other lords. At length, when the treaty was 
advanced, the king of England, on the firſt of September, gave 
full powers, under his hand, to the chancellor, the treaſurer, 
the duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Sandwich, to proceed 
therein, and to conclude it *. It was ſigned, accordingly, on the 
27th of October, 1662, by the commiſſioners on both ſides ; 
and, in a letter dated November 6, count d'Eſtrades tells the 
king, his maſter, that king Charles, the duke of York, and the 
chancellor, were the only perſons from whom he had met with 
no oppoſition; and, in conſequence of this, and much more to | 
the ſame purpoſe, that monarch wrote a letter to his brother of 
England, and another to the chancellor, to thank them for their | 
obliging conduct in that affair*. Z 
The chancellor himſelf, who beſt kind his own thoughts, | 
and who could certainly give the cleareſt account of his own | 


o This Mr. Beling, though a Papiſt, was in great confidence with chancellor 
Clarendon, acted as interpreter between him and count d'Eftrades, was in the i 
whole ſecret of this negociation, and for this was recommended by his miniſter, 7 
to Lewis XIV. for a preſent which he received. 4 Ambaſades d'Eſtrades, W 
p. 387. Engliſh tranſlation, p. 228. | 3 
r An incautious writer might cite this as a proof out of che e on 
mouth, that he alone was the auther of this meaſure, and not either the general, I 
the treaſurer, or the earl of Sandwich. But, though the chancellor might ſay (0, | 3 
it was not true, at leaſt, if we believe his own account, hut was thrown ovt parily ; I 

co force d' Eſtrades to make a greater offer. * he chancellor did not want addreſs, A 
but d' Eſtrades had more, j I 
Amboeſſades d'Eftrades, p. 470. 431. Engliſh 3 p 241, 25: W 
t Kennet's chronicle, p. 760. where the commiſſion is preferved, —* AM" 3 
ſades d'Eſtrades, p. 508. Ei . P- 297. A 
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actions, places the whole of this affair in another point of view v. 

le aſcribes the original motion, for the ſale of Dunkirk, to the 

French king, to the lord high-treaſurer Southampton; and, upon 

Lis communicating it to the chancellor, he expreſſed himſelf very 
warmly againſt the propoſition. He next informs us, that a 

cabinet-council was called, at which his majeſty, the duke of 
York, the duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Sandwich, were 
preſent, as well as himſelf and the treaſurer, at whoſe requeſt 
this meeting was appointed, and who hamourouſly adviſed his 

majeſty to take away the chancellor's ſtaff, for fear he ſhould 
make a rough uſe of it when be knew the ſubject they were met 
upon. In this cabinet · council the ſale of Dunkirk was debated, 
and reſolved for the reaſons which the chancellor mentions in 
kis memoirs*. This was previous to the inviting over d'Eſtrades, 
who had been in England, and treated with the chancellor upon 
affairs of ſtate before, and had ſo far recommended himſelf to 
the king and the chancellor, as he was indeed a minifter of great 
addreſs, that they were both deſirous of treating with him again. 
What the chancellor ſaid to d'Eſtrades, was to engage him to 
raiſe his price; for he at firſt talked only of two millions, be- 

cauſe that was the ſum at which it had been valued by Crom- 
well, as has been mentioned in another place? ; however, he 
was afterwards brought to offer three millions, and at laſt ro add 
two millions more for the artillery, ammunition, military ſtores, 
and the materials for building; which ſum, it appears, that all 
the commiſſioners, except the chancellor, thought too little, and 
upon that account concluded the bargain with reluctance 2. This 
lrew an immediate odium upon the chancellor. His bittereſt 
enemy, the earl of Briſtol, put it the next year into his accuſa- 
_ The eirl of Clarendon wrote a vindication of his own conduct agaiaſt the 
accuſation of the houſe of commons, dated at Montpelier, July 24, 1668. This | 
my be found in his tracts, and his account of this tranſactien, p. 3 3. See alſo 

dis memoirs, p. 2. x The reaſons are inſerted alſo in the vindication, 
ind ia effect were theſe: 1. That the place, being no harbour, was ef little uti- 
ih; 2. That the charge of keeping it was more than the crown could afford; 


3. That the keeping it would neceſſarily invclve the nation ina war. See 
b. 11. in the notes. | | | B 355 
* $0 the count d'Eſtrades ſays expreſcly, and complains extremely of tha 
trouble given him in wording the treaty by the other eommiſſioners, and com- 
. highly the aſſiduity of the chancellor, though he knew it rendered him 
noxious, | Goh, | 0 | 1 


tion 
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tion againſt him: the people called the houſe ke was building 
Do NKIRK HOUSE and it was mentioned afreſh in the articles 
that were framed 1 him, by the Hane of commons, upon 
his diſgrace ?, 

'The diſcuſſing this matter having led me ſo far, I think myſelf 
obliged to go a little farther, that I may not ſeem to have ex; 
culpated the duke of Albemarle at the expence of other counſel. 
lors, who, in my conſcience, I think as innocent as he. The 
true ſtate then of the matter, at leaſt to me, appears to have 
been this: The revenue ſettled upon the king, in cuſtoms, ex. 
ciſe, and hearth - money, amounted to one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds, and the conſtant ſtated expence of the king's 
government to upwards of one million four hundred thouſand 
pounds, though that of his houſehold came but to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds b. There was conſequently a deficien- 
cy of upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds a-yeare. The 
weight of this, as the chancellor well obſerves, being chicſly 
felt by the treaſurer, ſuggeſted to him the inquiry into the utili- 
ty and worth of Dunkirk; and finding, or believing he had 
found, good reaſons for the parting with it, he was thereby led 
to make the propoſal, as it would take away one half of the 
annual exceeding, and, at the ſame time, furniſh the king with 
a large ſum of money, of which he was then in the greateſt 
want d. This meaſure ſeems to have been taken about a year 
after the king's reſtoration; and, we may be ſure, was taken 
without any ſiniſter or iniquitous views, ſince it came from the 
great and good earl of Southampton, whoſe character was never 


2 See the earl of Briſtol's articles in the complete biſtory of England, vol. iii, 
p. 265. Echard, p. 809. See alſo Barnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i, 


p. 249. Proceedings in the caſe of Edward earl of Clarendon, 1700, 8b. 


b See this ſtated at large from the rt of Halifax's MSS. in Ralph's hiſtory, 
vol. i. p. 89. | 


c This would have been the caſe, if the funds, given Wo e bad aCs 
tually produced what they were given for; whereas they fell ſhort no le's thao 


three hundred thouſand pounds. 
d Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 202. 


© The king, at the inſtance of general Monk, made Sir Edward Harley gover- I 


nor of Dunkick immediatcly after his returo, and weuld have conſtituted him 


governor for life, conſequently had then no thoughts of ſelling it. When be 


had, he 955 him by warrant, dated May 22, 1061. 


yet aſperſed e. It has, indeed, been faid, that the king was 


755 nd | 
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mored to it chiefly out of conſideration for certain ladies; and; 
perhaps, when this comes to be explained, there will not ap- 
pear to be any great harm in that: for theſe ladies were, the 
queen his mother; the queen his conſort, and the princeſs Hen- 
rietta Maria his ſiſter, who was to be married to the duke of 

Orleans, and for whom a been was to be provided out of this = 
money f. . 
If the reader is e af. knowing how this came to be a 
terwards conſidered in ſo foul a light, and why ſo much pains 
had been taken to ſhift the odium from one miniſter upon ano- 
ther, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that, at the time of the tranſ- 
action, there were no very loud complaints, but they grew up 
afterwards from a variety of -cauſes: 1. The cabal formed 
2gainſt the earl of Clarendon repreſented this as a baſe and cor- 
rupt meaſure, becauſe they were pleaſed to ſtyle it his meaſure : 


be placed in the blackeſt light S. 2. The Spaniſh party joined 
_ themſelves to theſe they did not conſider whether the meaſure 
was right or wrong; as it regarded England; but they knew 
that it was injurious to Spain, and therefore they heartily joined 
in decrying the miniſter, to whoſe account it was placed ®, 3. 
The French court, thongh at the time the bargain was made 
they had pretended a perfect indifference, whether Dunkirk was 
celivered up to Spain, afinexed to the crown of England, or - 


f Upon reviewing this evidence, it Appen, I. That the French king" was 40 
pleaſed at the negociations being dommunicated to the military men, and conſe- 
quently had not corrupted them. 2. The chancellor managed the whole trauſ- 
| a{tivn, brought it to bear, and for this had the thanks of the French king. 
3. Monk was not ſatisfied with the price, or privy to the ſale, till the price was 
ſettled. 4. Upon the treaſurer's propoſal, the deſign of ſelling Dunkirk was rakes, 
bp, carried on, and concluded, not by Monk, but the chancellor. 5. The money 
was carefully expended, and not ſquandered. Clarendon's life, p. 26. 
5 gee the earl of Clarendon's vindleation againſt the eleventh article of the 
charge againſt him by the houſe of commons. Coke, Kennet, Echard, Burnet 
85 before cited, Sir Thomas Oſborne, who was afterwards duke of Leeds, af- 


cellor made a bargain for the ſale of Dankirk nine months before it was 0. | 
dee Chandler's debates of the houſe of commons, vol, i. p. 108. | 

b It apprats evidently from d' Eſtrades's letters, and indeed "From all the au- 
thentie papers of that time, the chancellor was puſhed by the Spaniſh party, wha 


had the earl of Briſtol at their head, a man of 7 parte, and who was 58 825 
ge able in intrigue, 


Vol. II. 0 . demoliſhed, 


and every miniſter that is to be removed by a faction, muſt firſt 


firmed, on the authority of a great 1 rd whom he did not name, that the chan- 
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demoliſhed, yet, after they were once poſſeſſed of it, they mag. 


nified its importance, and the great policy of their monarch in 
procuring iti, 4. The Dunkirk that was thus ſold, was by no 
means the Dunkirk that it afterwards was: Lewis XIV. ſpent 


many millions fterling* in improving and fortifying it; not be- 
eaufe the place deferved it, but that it was the only port by 
which he could annoy us!. 5. After it was thus improved and 


fortified, all thoſe inconveniencies taken away which made it uſe. 


leſs in our hands, and a multitude of works raiſed, for which 


England would never have been at the expence; it became ſuch 


_ a thorn. in eur fides, and we were made fo thoroughly ſenſible 


of its importance, in the ſituation it then ſtood, that it is no 
wonder at alt poſterity believed whatever they were told, of the 
miquity of ſelling this place, and heartily deteſted the miniſters, 
whoever they were, by whom the meaſure was taken; though 
certainly they did not, indeed could not, perceive the conſe- 
quences. TT EaTy | 
But, however, the ſtate of the king's affairs, the difficulty 


and expence of keeping the place, and the impoffibility of fore- 
feeing then what afterwards happened, taking in alſo the known 


characters of the perſons concerned; may excuſe them from any 


fuſpicion of corruption, or il intention in this tranfaQion : yet 
_ the ſale of Dunkirk to the French is a thing never to be vindi- 
_ cated. For it was not acquired by the king's arms; and, there- 
fore, whatever right he might have to reſtore, it is not eaſy to 

diſcern how he could have any to fell it. In the next, the houſe 


3 As much indifference as the French king expreſſed about the place, while the 


negociation was depending, be vaunted ſufficiently the advantage accruing to him 


from the bargain, as ſoon as it was made. His troops took poſſeſſion November 


23, 1662. He made his public entry, and cauſed Te DRU to be ſung in his 
preſence on the zad of December, He cauſed two medals to be inſtantly ſtruck, 
On the reverſe of the firſt was, Providen ia principis Dunguerka recuperata ; i. e. 
„ By the ſkill of the prince Dunkirk recovered:“ on the reverſe of the ſecond 
(a jetton or counter)- a brazen tower with a golden ſhower falling on it with 
theſe words; Sic vincit amicos ;.1. e. Thus we get the better of our friencs“ 
As if this had not been inſulting enough, a third was ſtruck the next year, with 


the brazen tower and gol-len ſhower again, with this legend; Ida fulmineo po- 


tentior; i. e. By a ſtroke ſurpaſſing thunder :“ on the reverſe, Juſtice mena- 


cing two harpies with her ſword, and theſe words; Harpyes pellere regno« See. | 


Gerard van Loon hiſt. metallique, tome ii. p. 489. 5 

k Boulinvilliers etat de la France, tome i. p. 347. I ee the importanch 
of Dunkirk conſidered, and other tracts ia the reign of queen Anne. | c 
a, Mr po or TO oO Rt or arr . —.— ol 
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of commons had prepared and paſſed a bill for annexing it to 
the crown of England, which would have thrown the charge of 
maintaining it upon them: and though it is true, that the motive 
to this bill has been miſrepreſented, by ſuppoting it was meant 
to hinder what afterwards happened, whereas, in fact, it took 
its riſe from the Spaniſh ambaſſador's demanding it, in a peremp- 
tory manner; yet, aſſuredly, it ſhewed the ſenſe of the nation 


was for preſerving it. Laſtly, the merchants, even at the time 


it was ſold, expreſſed great apprehenſions of the miſchiefs that 


might be done to trade, by privateers fitted ont from thence-; 


and theſe were reaſons ſufficient to have deterred the king, and 
his miniſters, from parting with it, unleſs by conſent of parlia« 


ment; which, if we conſider what afterwards happened in re- 
gard to Tangier, it will not appear impoſſible that they might . 
have obtained; and, whether oy could or not, they ought * 


leaſt to have defired. 

When the firſt Dutch war wakes out in 1664 we find the 
duke of Albemarle's name among the lords of the council ſub- 
ſcribing the proclamation m: and there ſeems to be no reaſon to 
doubt, that he was very hearty in that meaſure: whereas the 


chancellor, and the treaſurer, were both extremely againſt it u. 
The duke of York, as we have before ſeen, at the commence- 


ment of the war, commanded the fleet in perſon: and, upon 


_ this occafion, he devolved the whole adminiſtration of the ad- 
miralty on the duke of Albemarle; and this with ſuch circum- 


ſtances of confidence, as evidently demonſtrated his ſenſe of his 
grace's capacity and fidelity o. This, added to all his former 
5 EY af 0: ; employments, 


m The reader will bud the 3 at large i in Kennet, vol. iii. p. 272. 

Life of the earl of Clarendon, p. 200. | 

© This epiſtle deſerves the ceader's n becauſe it is a dire proof of the 
2 falſehood of the aſſertion, that the duke of Albemarle left his credit ſoon after 
the reſtoration. It runs thus: My lord - duke of ALBEMA RL x, having formerly 
by the king's approbation deſired you to take the care of giving all neceſſary 
orders for the affairs of the navy during my abſence, in the ſame manner as T 


** ought to do if preſent, I ſhould not how need to repeat it to yon, were it not 


5 to acquaint you, that T have not only by word of mouth, but alſo by writing, 


given the principal officers and commanders of his mejeſty's navy direftions 


to execute all your commands. I defire you, if you find any commanders or 
other cfficers negligent in the difpatch expected from them for his mejeſty 6 
* ſervice, not to be ſparing in uſing your au:hority for their puniſhment, whe- 
iber by diſplaciag them, or ſuch other way as you ſball think ft. J have com 
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good duke, who reſided at the Cock-pit near Whitehall, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the carl of Craven, and ſome other pub- 


city; diſtributing daily the vaſt charities that were raiſed for the 
ſupply of the diſtreſſed: giving audience to all who had any bu. 


in a manner, the whole buſineſs of the nation: and yet this is 


became uſeleſs in a ſhort time after the reſtoration, 


ly to Oxford. He went thither poſt; and on his arrival, after 


account of the poſture in which he had left affairs at London, 


| his friends, who were almoſt YOADKAPURY again} his accepting 


your information; ; if any thing be wanting, upon the leaſt intimation ic ſhall 
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employments, might have ſufficiently marked the confidencere, 
poſed in him, and have even rendered the conferring on him an 
other charge, a thing not at all expected: and yet, when the 
plague broke out in the fucceeding year, and the king ſaw him. 
ſelf obliged to leaye his capital, he entruſted the care of it, of 
his ſubjects, and the chief concerns of his kingdom, to this 


lic-fpirited perſons of diſtinction, took care of the health, the 
properties, and the government of the inhabitants of this great 


ſineſs with him, direCting the affairs of the navy, while we were 
engaged in a war of ſuch conſequence, and giving a conſtant 
account of whatever happened to the king and his miniſters at 
Oxford p. Such was the courage, ſuch were the labours, of 
this great man, who, in the midſt of devouring infeCtion, did, 


he who is ſaid to have forfeited all perſonal regard, and to have. 


While he was itill charged with all theſe 9 offices, the 
king, in the ſpring of the ſucceeding year, ſent for him ſudden- 


paying his compliments to his majeſty, and giving him a ſuccinct 


he was told, that the intent of ſending for him thither was, to 
make him joint admiral of the fleet with Prince Rupert; and 
that he muſt immediately prepare to go to ſea. He deſired a 
day's time to conſider of it; in which ſpace he conſulted with 


<6 manded my ſecretary to leaye with you all ſach things as may be neceſſary for 


be ſupplied. So bidding you heartily farewell, lam, Se. 6. 
% March 22, 1664-5. 8 „ n 
This letter was tranſcribed from a Ms. in the 3 of 1 late lord Frederick 3 
Howard. | 

p Skinner's life of Monk, p. 331=3 33. Gumble 's life of Monk, p. ene 
The earl of Clarendon gives quite another account of this matter, and aſſures vs, 
that, being informed it was highly for the king” s ſervice, the duke of Albemri 
accepted at once, and even offered (if it was thoughe neceſſary). to > ſerye under 

Prince Rupert, : 

that 
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that command. They ſaid, that he had already eſtabliſhed his 
character as a ſoldier, ſeaman, and ſtateſman; and that it was 


nours he had won on the fortune of a day : that the Dutch were 
already driven into that fury which made them moſt dangerous 
at ſea; and that attacking them now was quite another thing 
than it was at the beginning of the war: that, i in ſhort, the loſs 
of a battle would exceedingly tarniſh his ncaa ; whereas a 
victory gained could add very little thereto. 


« were out of the caſe; that he valued neither farther than they 
« were uſeful to his country ; and that he was determined to 


« accompliſh them, or die in the attempt a.“ Having accepted 


though the war and the plague had both made great havock 
amongſt the ſeamen, yet it was no ſooner known, that the duke 
of Albemarle was to command the fleet, than great numbers of- 


would ſee them well fed, and juſtly paid.“ 
| His grace, in conjunction with Prince Rupert, uſed ſuch dili- 


French had fitted out a ſtout ſquadron to join with the navy of 
the ſtates 3 upon which he was prevailed upon to ſend down po- 
| ſitive orders to Prince Rupert to fail, with twenty of the beſt 
frigates in the fleet, to fight the French ſquadron before it could 
join the Dutch. This, without queſtion, had been a right mea- 
lure, if the king's intelligence had been well founded; but, as in 


verthies of Devon, p. 477. er Memoirs beg the Ho wars, p. 39. 


deed, 


\nreaſonable, at bis time of life, for him to ſtake all the ho- 


The duke thanked them for the reſpect they had ſhewn or 
his perſon and character, but at the ſame time added, « theſe 


| « obey the king's commands, ſince he was ſure he either ſhould | 


this commiſſion, he returned to London the third day; and 


fered themſelves to the ſervice, becauſe, as they phraſed it, they 
were ſure, honeſt George” (for ſa they called the ue} 
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gence in equipping the fleet, that on the 23d of April, being 
It, George's day, they took leave of the king, and fell down 
the river in one of the royal barges to join the fleet. When they 

arrived in the Downs, the king received intelligence, that the 


truth there was no ſuch French ſquadron, ſo the taking away fo 
great a part of the fleet expoſed the remainder exceedingly. 
dome have eee n there was FF in this; ; and in- 


a Memoirs of the Dutch wars. Skinner's lite of EY p. 338. Prince's 2 
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0 to meet themt. 2 | 
on the 1 of June, the Dutch fleet, conſiſting of about ſeventy. | 
fix ſail of large ſhips; whereas his grace had not more than lifty, 


duke's perſonal behaviour. He immediately called a council of 
var, compoſed of ſome of the gallanteſt men that ever bore 


et that ſuch a courſe might make ſome impreſſion upon the ſpirit 


too great a hazard, from his contempt of the Dutch, is treating | 


— T ſ—— f A — 
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deed, from Sir John Harman's letter, giving an account of the | 
battle which enſued, one would apprehend, that he was of Ps 

opinion v. It is, however, eaſy to account for the thing ak 
wiſe; and, by laying all circumſtances together, I muſt own m J 
ſelf perſuaded, that this intelligence proceeded from the hg, 
the French, who, by pretending to equip a great ſquadron, and 
to ſend it early to ſea, thought to amuſe both us and the Dutch, | 
and engage us, by dint of theſe preparations, to take falſe wes 
ſures, in which they ſucceeded ; for the Dutch fleet actually 
expected to be joined by them, as certainly as Prince Rupert did 


The duke of Albemarle, commanding now alone, diſcovered, 


We have already given an account of this battleu, and ſhall here 
therefore confine ourſelves to ſuch circumſtances as concern the 


commands in the Engliſh navy; and there, “ In regard ſeveril 
«© good ſhips, beſides the Royal Sovereign, then at anchor in the 
v Gun-fleet, (neither fuly manned nor ready), would, upon 
tc their retreat, be in danger of a ſurprizal by the enemy, and 


ce and courage of the ſeamen, who had not been accuſtomed to 
« decline fighting with the Dutch, it was at laſt unanimouſly 
cc reſolved to abide them, and that the fleet thould preſently be 
«© put in readineſs to fall into a line v.“ Thus it appears, that 
this was an act done by the whole council of war, and upon 
very rational motives; ſo that to charge the duke with running 


his memory ill, without any juſt grounds *. The firſt day the 
| v7 = enemy 


s Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 281. Le Clere, 
tome ili. p. 138. De Neuville vie de Ruyter. % See 5p. 107. w Skin 
"net's life of general Monk, p. 340. | e withay 
- '&- Biſhop Burnet fays, that the Enyliſh fleet, by the end of the fight, was quite the Dy 
unrigged, and were in no condition to work themſelves off; ſo that they mult | Friphilt 
dave been all taken; ſank, or burnt, if Prince Rupert had not come in good THT 
 time,—The court gave out that it was a vict ry, aid public thankſgivings wee ebm pa 


ordered; which was a horrid mocking of God, and a lying to the world. * of Pa 


enemy gained little or no ad vantage, notwithſtanding their great 
ſuperiority this was intirely owing to the duke's example, who, 
though he was once obliged to be towed out of the line, yer, af- 
tec making the neceflary repairs in his rigging, bore into the cen- 


able fury !“, hoping his own * might have opened a w_ 
to victory. 

The next morning the duke called a ſecond council of war, 
in which he delivered himſelf thus: If we had dreaded the 
number of our enemies, we ſhould have fled yeſterday but, 


it, borrow refolution from the thoughts of what we have for- 
« merly performed. Let the enemy feel, that, though our fleet 
« be divided, our ſpirit is intire. At the worſt, it will be more 
« honourable to die bravely here on our own element, than to be 
« made ſpectacles to the Dutch. To be overcome is the fortune 
of war, but to fly is the faſhion of cowards. Let us teach 


« Ceath than with fear ?.“ 


held in the afternoon, it was reſolved to make a fair retreat, 


a- ground, and was burnt by the enemy. Before night, however, 


honour, and the "OP of the Britiſh co to luſter the 


| had in one ae n to tack God, hat we bad not t loſt our RY fleet. 

Biltory of his own times, vol. i. p. 377, 378, This account is, viGbly falſe ; for 
if the Dutch could have deftroyed our whole fleet, and were forced to ode off 
vithaut doing it, this was a victory, the enemy's purpoſe being defeated, But 


| Friptith fleet (before Prince Rupert's arrival) were aggreſſors. to the laſt. 
! Skinner's life of general Monk, p. 341. 5 
compoſing the affairs of England by the eeorations 8 b. $3. Echard's hiſtory 
v? England, p. 920. e WT: thy 
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| ter of the Dutch fleet, where he engaged de Ruyter with incre- 


« though we are inferior to them in ſhips, we are in all things 
| « elſe ſuperior. Force gives them courage; let us, if we need 


« the world, that Engliſhmen had rather be en * 


The engagement began about cloke, and continued al! it was 
night; but our fleet ſuffered ſo much, that in a council of war, 


which the duke performed the next day with great prudence and 
honour. In the evening of that day, Prince Rupert with his 
ſquadron came in; and the duke's fleet endeavouring to join 
| it, the Royal Prince, commanded by Sir George Ayſcue, ran 


the Engliſh fleets joined; and then it was unanimouſly reſolved = 
in a council of war, that it would be injurious to his majeſty's 


the Dutch adiniral owned the fact to be otherwiſe, and that the duke with the a 


z See his hiſtory of the 
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Dutch to return with any appearance of an advantage, and that 


cident the prince's ſhip had not been diſabled, and ſoon after the 
duke's, which, however, did not hinder their "OR __ the 


prince and duke to London. On the report of this extraordi. | 


king, having thoroughly examined the matter, declared himſelf 


raiſed the reputation of our naval force to ſuch a height of glo- 
relied on and reſpected by its friends d. 
ſea but they had not been long upon our coaſt, before, to theu 
were in ſight of each other; and the next day, by fix in the 
morning, a bloody battle began, wherein the Engliſh gained a 
clear and complete victory, and the Dutch were driven into thei Y 
ports. Upon this there followed the burning of the town of 


Brandaris, as our people called it, by Sir Robert Holmes; 


rity of a good MS, in the paper: oſſice, fell very little ſhort of : 


F 
| 
[0 


a misfortune which, however, redounded to his reputation; 


— 
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ö 


therefore they ſhould attack them the next day as early as poſſ: 
ble, which was accordingly done, when the duke, notwithſtand: 
ing his hard ſervice in the three former engagements, paſſzq, in 
conjunction with the prince, five times through the enemy's fleet; 
and had in all As beat them at laſt, if by an unlucky ac. 


Dutch till it was dark *. 
Two days after, the fleet tür bed to our own coaſt, and the 


nary action, many took the liberty, as his friends foreſaw they 
would, to cenſure the duke of Albemarle's conduct; but the | 


fully ſatisfied with his behaviour : adding, that it was grounded 
upon reaſon and neceſſity; and that the honour of the nation 
was deeply concerned in it: that he had thereby given the great- 
eſt inſtance of his own, and of the Engliſh valour ; and had 
ry as would render it for ever terrible to its enemies, as el a9 


The Dutch fleet, having ſuffered leſs was again very ſoon 1 


amazement, the Engliſh fleet came out of the Thames, and then 
they ſtood over to their own, On the 24th of July, both fleets 


where the enemy's loſs, as Mr, Echard tells us, on the autho: 


million ſterling ©, This was the laſt great action Performed af 
ſea by the duke of Albemarle, 
On his return, he found the city of London hing in aſhes; 


ſince the people ſaid | openly' in the fireets, as be paſſed, that «if 


a See p. 110. : d See before, p. . 0 ngen of Englaud, 5. „834, 
e 4 | | n his 
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u his grace had been there, the city had not been burnt 2 


which is ſuch an extravagant mark of veneration and affection 
for his perſon, as could ariſe only from their perfect ſatisfaction 


in regard to what he had formerly performed: and it muſt alſo 


add much to his character; in the opinion of all true judges. of 


merit, that he was recalled from the command of the fleet by 


his majeſty; Rey: to an! he minds of the Popes n this 


misfortune 4. 
In the ſpring of the OR 4669; the OW bad [T0 new as; 


vices given him, in regard to the management of his navy, which 


were by no means approved by the duke of Albemarle. The 
drift of them was this: that, as the Dutch were chiefly ſup- 
yorted by trade, as the ſupply of their navy depended upon 


trade, and, as experience ſhewed, nothing provoked the people” 


ſo much as injuring their trade; his majeſty ſhould therefore 


apply himſelf to this, which would effectually humble them, at 
the ſame time that it would leſs exhauſt us, than fitting out ſuch 


mighty fleets as had hitherto kept the ſea every ſuminer. 
Sir John Lawſon was particularly fond of this doQtrinez' which, 


by degrees, grew acceptable to the king; not ſo much from a | 


perſuaſion of its being juſt and reaſonable; as from a' ſenſe that 


it ſuited with his own condition; the vaſt expences of his court 
rendering it very difficult to raiſe ſuch ſums as were requiſite to 
keep up the navy. Beſides, there was a peace then treating, 
and the king had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given him from the 
French court, (on purpoſe to betray and miſlead him); that the 
Dutch would fit out no fleet that ſummer ; and; upon theſe mo- 
tives, the king took a fatal reſolution of laying up his n. * 


and keeping only a few frigates on the cruize :?: 


The de Wittes, who had perfect intelligence of al that paſſed 


here, and who, perhaps, wanted not ſome friends to propound 
ſuch deſtraQtive meaſures as were then purſued; immediately 


wailed themſelves of this opportunity; and, having firſt amuſed 
| the king with an attempt in Scotland, grounded on their relent- 


d $ee Dr, Seth Wan, biſkop of Saliſbury, his ſermon, jotitled, the Chriſtian's 


victory over death, preathed at the duke of Albemarle“. s funeral the goth of April, 


1670, in St. Peter's church in the abbey of Weſtminſter, London, 1670, 410, * 12. 


Kinner's life of general Mcnk, p. yo 7346 See p. 121, 122, 
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ment, as it was ſaid, for the injuries done their trade by prim. 
teers from thence; they, in the midſt of ſummer, came with 2 
formidable fleet, piloted by our own traitors, into the mouth of 
the Thames, and on Thurſday the 1th of June, 166), appear. 
ed before Chatham f. In this trying circumſtance, the moſt 
diſhononrable to the Engliſh nation that perhaps ever happened 
im any reign, the duke of Albemarle was immediately thought 
of as the fitteſt perſon to raife the ſpirits of the people by his 
Preſence, and to defeat the enemy's deſigns by his conduct. He 
did all, and even more than could be expected from him, to 
ſruſtrate the ſcheme of the de Wittes; but fuch a panic had 
ſtruck the people, and ſueh a want of capacity was vifible in | 
thoſe who had the direction of the king's yards, that his orders 
were very indifferently obeyed Ss. Veg” 
He canfed, however, ſeveral ſhips to be ſunk in the narrow 
paſſage by the Muſſel-Bank, and took fuch other precautions 3 
were of much fervite; and, had he been well ſeconded, there is 
the greateſt reaſon in the world to believe the Dutch bad 
reaped no great credit from this undertaking at leaſt, this was | 
the opinion of the parliament, whe highly approved the duke 
conduct; and, on the narrative he prefented them in relationto 
this affair, they impeached commiſſioner Pett, relying implicitly, | 
as to facts, on the credit of what his grace was pleaſed to tell 
[ them® : ſo that it was a juſt obſervation, and, at the ſame time, | 
a well-turned panegyric, of à learned prelate, when he ſaid of 
the duke's behaviour in this unlucky buſineſs, “ That even where 
ec the iſſue of the whole matter was not very profperous, God 
ce was pleaſed to order his part fo, that he came off with in- 
„ mortal honour and reputathan 7-1 ̃ rs 
After the Dutch war was over, and the king much inclined 
to do his people a pleaſare, he thought fit, on the deceaſe of the 
carb of Southampton, to put the treaſury into commiſſion: yet, 
that it might not be ſurmifed the public was in any danger from | 
the lofs of ſo great and fo good a man as the treaſurer was un- 


f See p. 24% © See his grace's account of this matter preſented to pu- 
lament, which may be found in ſeveral books, but particularly in the hiſtory and | 
proceedings of the hcule f commons, printed for Chandler, vol. i. p. 114. d See 
the heads of this impeachment in Echard, p. 853, i Dr. Seth Ward, biſbop 
of Saliſbury, in his funeral ſe: mon on the duke of Albemarle, 8 ell | 
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rerſally allowed to be, the duke of Albemarle was put at the 
head of that commiſſion: and this was the laſt mark of royal 
fyour in this kind which he received; for loſing his health ſud- 
lenly, (that till then he had pee retained, in the midſt 
of ſo many and fo great fatigues), he choſe to retire from pub- 
lic buſineſs, and to ſpend the remainder of his time in attend- 
ing that diſſolution which appeared to be at no great diſtance *, 
Yet, having ſome relief from his diſtemper, which was a 

ropſy, by the aſſiſtance of one Dr. Sermon of Briſtol, and, 
when he relapſed again, continuing long in a declining way, he 
fill ſnewed much loyalty to the king, and a very warm affec- 


tion for his country. Many viſits he received from his majeſty 


and the duke of York in his laſt bckneſs, whom he always en- 
tertained with ſtrong and plain, but, at the ſame time, decent 


diſcourſes on the impoſſibility of ſupporting the royal authority 
any other way than by purſuing the true intereſt of the nation. 


He was likewiſe attended by the moſt conſiderable perſons in 


both houſes of parliament, whom he exhorted to maintain, in 


their legiflative capacities, a good correſpondence with the 


crown and with each other. This, he ſaid, was the only way 
to ſerve the people: for if once the paſſions of private men, or, 


which was the ſame thing in another dreſs, the particular inte- 
reſt of parties came to influence their debates, the public would 


reap no good fruits from them, With the {ame preſence of 


mind he regulated the private concerns of his family, cauſing 
his only ſon to be married to-the daughter of lord Ogle in his 
chamber, on the 3oth of December 1669, and on the 3d of Ja- 


nuary following he quietly yielded up his breath fitting in his 


chair, when he had lived near threeſcore and two years 1. 
After ſpeaking of him ſo ſully in his public, it may not be 
amiſs to ſay ſomething of ſo great a man in his private capacity, 


| the temper of his mind, and his abilities natural and acquired. 
As to his perſon, he was a ſong well-built man, of a good 


* Skin aner's life of Monk, p. . wh 1 Gamble 5 life of Monk, p. 467, 
464. Annals of the univerſe, p. 235, Echard's hiſtory of England, p. $63. 
Lord Arlington in his letter to Sir William Temple, dated january 7, 1670, ſaye, 
'be gizette will tell you of the loſs we have had of my lord-genera), and the reſent- 
ment his majeſty hath of it, I pray God we may not ef the W him alive 
gin. 
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preſence, and very able to endure fatigue, The advantages ha 3 


derived from nature were much ſtrengthened by his manner of 
living. He was always an early riſer ; his private devotions 
and whatever domeſtic concerns he had to manage, being con- 
ſtantly attended to, and diſpatched by ſeven o'clock ; when he 


gave audience, without diſtinction, to all who deſired it, and 4 


| enen made an end (if it was in his power) of every poor 


man's buſineſs on the ſpot. He was an enemy to all oppreſſion 


in the army, and uſed frequently to ſay, that his officers ſhould 


have power to command and to protect, but not to terrify oo Ml 
pillage the ſoldiers m. He was a ſtrict obſerver of diſcipline, ol 


which he gave a f. ignal inſtance at the end of the firſt Dutch war 
in Cromwell's time. The ſeamen came to the navy-office in 
crowds to demand their prize-money : he told them, that there 
were fifteen. hundred ſhips to be ſold, and that, as ſoon as they 
were ſold, they ſhould have their money, with which they ſeem- 
ed to be fatisfied ; but in the afternoon there came four or five 
thouſand of them armed towards Whitehall, which Monk hear- 
ing, met them at Charing-croſs in company with Cromwell and 
Tome other officers, where, without much expoſtulation, he drew 
| his ſword, and wounded ſeveral of them, upbraiding them with 
not depending on his word, who never broke it; which had ſuch 
an effect upon them, that, forgetting their former fury, they 
ta mely retired, and were afterwards very honeſtly paid". | 
He was extremely moderate in his way of living, eating but 
one meal a- day, and that homely, and heartily. He deſpiſed 
and hated drinking; and having ſettled bis affections on the 
woman he married, was a tender and conſtant huſband through 
the courſe of his life. As a father, he ſhewed more of paſſion 
than in any part of his character; for, on the loſs of bis ſecond 
fon George, in Scotland, he gave way to his grief to ſuch a 
degree, as ſurpriſed all who were acquainted with the firmneſs 
of his temper in other reſpects o. His valour was very ſingular, 


for he was s Herce without loſing his temper, and had an extra- 4 


m See Gumble* s life of Monk, p. 467. which, in theſe celiac, deſe ves 


the more to be depended on, fince the author was a conſtant eye witneſs of what he 
wrote;”- n Lives Engiith and foreign, p. 144. where it is ſaid he cut off a 
. man's noſe, and gave him 101, as a ſatisfaftion. _ © Skinner's life of gene- 
12) Mank, p. 70. Gumble, p. 475. 
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ordinary meaſure of patience, joined with boundleſs courage: 
and theſe qualities he poſſeſſed as much as ever, even in the de- 
eine of life. In the ſecond Dutch war, a chain - ſnot took away 
his breeches, yet he never altered his countenance or his place p. 
In the Chatham buſineſs, apprehending the Dutch would land, 
he expoſed himſelf in the midſt of their cannon-ſhot, that his 
example might keep others to their duty, and defeat the deſign 
of the enemy, as it did: and when a perſon of diſtinction ex- 
poſtulated with him on this head, and would have perſuaded 
him to retire; he anſwered very coolly, “ Sir, if I had been 
« afraid of bullets, I ſhould have quitted this trade of a ſoldier 


His capital virtues were, prudence and modeſty: the former 
enabled him to perform the great things he did, and the latter 


refrained him from ever valuing himſelf on the great things he 
had done, He was equally dear to the king, and to the nation 


and it was his peculiar felicity, that he had the affection of both 
without incurring the jealouſy of either. He would have reti- 
red immediately after the reſtoration, if his country could have 
ſpared him; and when he ſaw it could not, he ſerved it as chear- 
fully as before. He ſerved it, in how many capacities? He 
commanded the army in chief, when the king and the nation's. 
lalety depended upon that command. He was put at the head 


ofa commiſſion for managing the treaſury, or rather ſettling it. 


His activity was neceſſary for ſupprefling all inſurrections; his 
preſence was thought requiſite in the higheſt courts of juſtice. 
lf he was intruſted by the king with the army, he was likewiſe 
ntruſted by the duke with the fleet. He had the care of the 
city, when viſited with the plague ;z the command of the navy, 

when we made war with France and Holland at the ſame time. 
He was ſent for to recover the minds of the citizens after the 
re; he was ſent to meet the threatening invaſion of the Dutch; 


? Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 550. Skinner's life of Monk, 
P. 342, The duke of Buckin ghamſhire gives us a much ſtronger proof of his re- 
ſolution, on his own knowledge; for he ſays the duke of Albemarle declared, at 
the beginning of the action, that he was ſure of one thing, viz. that he would 
not be taken, and that he ſaw him charge a little poeket · piſtol with powder, 
Which his grace believed he would have fired into the powder- room, in caſe the 
Dutch had boarded him. See his memoirs, prefixed to his works, p. G. 


* 


ö Gumble's life of Monk, p. 459. 


an 
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and as he made way ſor the treaſurer Southampton, ſo, on THY 1 
death, he was thought the only man that could replace . 1 
Well, then, might ſecretary Nicholas, that able and faithful * ; 
vant of the crown, ſay, (and he ſaid it when the duke had done I 
a few only of theſe great things), « That, independent of ba | J 
«« merit in the reſtoration, the duke of Albemarle, by his inde. | 3 
« fatigable zeal, and ſucceſsful ſervices afterwards, had merited 
« more than his prince could do for him*,” Such was the man Ml 
whom his maſter was not aſhamed to call bis FAT HER; becauſe M 
indeed, he was the FATHER oF His CounNTRyY*®| 'F 
WWW ben his ſon went to wait upon the king with the enſigns of 3 
the order of the garter, his majeſty was pleaſed to reſtore them M 
to him; the king likewiſe directed the duke's body to be remo-. | 3 
ved to Somerſet-houſe, where it lay for many weeks in ſtate, | 4 
and on the laſt day of April was removed, with great funeral 3 
pomp, to Weſtminſter-abbey, and there interred in Henry the | 1 
Seventh's chapel t. Vet, as if his fame had ſtood in need of no 
ſuch ſupport, a monument was neglected; only thoſe who have 3 
the care of the place preſerve his figure in wax, and think it 4 
ſufficient, to raiſe the admiration of every loyal ſpectator, to ſay, 43 
3 « This is general Mon!!! 5 2 
* lle left behind him an only ſon, Chriſtopher duke of Albe- 3 
| marle, to whom both king Charles and king James ſhewed great MW 
| reſpect. It muſt be confeſſed, that he had not his father's abi- W 


| | lities either in the cabinet or in the field; but he was a generous, WM 


1 good-natured man, and leſſened conſiderably the very large eſtate Wl 


| | r Gumble's life of Monk, p. 40%. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 318. Lord 4 
Lanſdown's works, vol. ii. p. 2679. The reader will obſerve, that ſecretary N BY 
NDicholas was a ſtrict dependent on the chancellor Clarendon, who had ro great Lo 
| | love for the duke of Albemarle. 8 N . 4 
* Lives Eogliſh and foreign, p. 188. It was ſaid of him after his deceaſe by WM 
| the king, that the duke of Albemarle never over · valoed the ſervices of general W 


| Monk. What thoſe ſervices were, appears in the preambles to the e of I 
| the duke of Albemarle and the carl of Bath, where the reſtoration is aſcribed to I 
| them by the king himſelf. | 3 


| t Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 297. Hiſtorian's guide, p. 77. The 3 
3 | biſhop of Sab ſbury's ſermon before cited. It may perhaps deſerve the readers 


I notice, if we remark, that his grace John, duke of Marlborough, then enſiga 3 
p Churchill, attended at this funeral, and is the laſt perſon mentioned ia the Lon - 2 


| don Gazette, which deſcribes that ſolemnity. | | F 
1 - h | that 
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that was left him, by indulging pleaſures his father deſpiſed u: 
yet he had many good qualities, and particularly that of ſhel- 


. eng and encouraging merit in diſtreſs. He gave a ſingular in- 
ſunce of this in ſupporting captain Phipps, afterwards Sir Wil- 
is jam Phipps, and governor of New England. He came over to 


make a propoſal for fiſning on a wreck on the coaſt of Hiſpanio- 


ame time ſo practicable, that king Charles the Second granted 

tim a ſhip called the Algier Roſe, and furniſhed him with what- 

deer was thought neceſſary for the undertaking; which, how- 

of ger, failed of ſucceſs, and captain e returned as poor and 
—_ :: poſitive as ever“. 

He endeavoured to obtain from king Jankes II. (who by this 
time was on the throne) another ſhip, but to no purpoſe; after- 
wards he ſet on foot a propoſal for making it a private adventure, 
for which he was at firſt laughed at, till the duke of Albemarle 
engaged in the deſign, and advanced a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


ney towards fitting him out. He quickly completed the reſt, and 
it ö in the year 1687 failed in the Bridgewater Merchant, a ſhip of 
„wo hundred tons, on the ſame ſcheme, propoſing to make an 
equal diſtribution of the profits on twenty ſhares, into which the 
wah exyence of the undertaking was divided x. N 
my He was more lucky in his ſecond enterprize, 3 not tin 
* his patience was almoſt worn out, and afterwards proſecuted his 
Mm delign with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort ſpace he returned to 
8 Lngland with three hundred thouſand pounds in ſilver. On his 
arrival there wanted not ſome who would have perfuaded the 
ord king to ſeize his ſhip and cargo, under pretence that captain 
wm Phipps had not given an exact information, when he applied for 
ö bis licence, and the royal aſſiſtance: but his majeſty generouſly 
e by anſwered, that he knew the captain to be an honeſt man, and a 
11 man of honour, and that, if he had brought home twice as much 
410 treaſure, his proprietors ſhould divide it. His majeſty farther 
2 9 his ee FE ien him . 1 he duke of 
e 
4 L Lives Engliſh and wien . of Six William Phigge, 
5od | at, by locreaſe Mather, London, t697, Imo. & v. p. 10. * Lives 


Eno aud lorcign, p. 196, WL 9 ifs of IS Jane II. P. 392. 


h, and made the deſign appear ſo highly probable, and at the 
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and leſs corrupted times can be juſtly ſaid to 


fragia reperata : i. e. © the ſhipwreck repai 
to ſhew his ſenſe of Sir William's integrity, gave lady Phipps a eup of gold | 
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Albemarle had for his ſhare ninety thouſand pounds, and $i; 
if 


| William about twenty thouſand pounds *. 


This piece of good fortune is thought to hay 1 
duke of Albemarle to aſk king James Fo the e e 15 
maica, which he obtained: but, if it was with a view to - 
farther advantages from that or other wrecks, he was es 
pointed; for whether it was that the treaſure was exbauſted 4 
that, the ſhip being broken up, the ſea by degrees dillipated ba | 


contents, certain it is, that nothing of conſequence could after. M 
wards be obtained from that wreck*. His grace's free way of | 


living, eſpecially in regard to the bottle, rendered that a very | 
unfit climate for him to live inz and therefore we need not 5 
der, that he did not long enjoy his government, but died in the 
year following without iſſue; and ſo this noble family became 
extinct b. aren't Te l SY 7 


MEMOIRS of Admiral MONTAG UE, atet- 
wards carl of Sandwich, and knight of the garter. 


F AMz belongs of right to all thoſe who have deſerved well 


of ſociety; but the ſupreme degree of glory ought to wait 
on the memory of ſuch illuftrious perſons as have been martyrs | 
for their country, and voluntarily died either to ſerve or to pre- 


ſerve it. If this be a juſt poſition, as muſt be allowed by every 


man who thinks, then the noble perſon, whoſe memoirs are at 


| preſent to employ our care, ought ever to be revered by Britons. 


His life was an uniform ſcene of patriotiſm and public ſpirit; bis 


death ſo extraordinary a ſtrain of exalted courage, that, as fer 


facts in modern hiſtory come near it, ſo none in more ancient | 
exceed it. 


* 


2 There was on this occaſion a fine medallion truck, with the fices of the 


| king and queen on one fide, with their titles, and on the reverſe a ſhip at anchor, 
and the boats fiſhing on the wreck: the inſcription, Semper tibi perideat hams ; | 


the ſenſe is, Always watch, you'll ſomething catch :” the exergue, Nau - 
red.“ The duke of Albewarle; 


worth a thouſand pounds. | | * „ 
a Britiſh empire in America, vol. il. p. 319. Echard's biſtory of England, 
p. 1094. d Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. P. 320. : ty | 


- 
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ro ſpeak of the antiquity or nobility of this family; would 
be an idle waſte of words; the very name of Montague is ſuf- 
gcient to inform every r Frager of all that L could fay 
on that ſubject. 

Mr. Edward Montague was Uſe only forviving ſon of Sir Sid- 
ney Montaguez the youngelt of 6x ſons of Edward lord Mon- 
tague of Boughton ©. e. He was born July 27, 1625 4, and ha- 
ring received all the ad vantages which a liberal eentibi could 
beſtow, came very early into the world, and into bufineſs , 
eſpecially if we conſider the times in which he lived, and the 
qualities neceſſary for men to be diſtinguiſhed in them. 

He married, when little above ſeventeen, the daughter of 
Mr. Crew, afterwards lord Crew of Stene*; and being thought 
more warmly affected to the cauſe of the parliament than his 
father Sir Sidney Montague was, who had been expelled his 
ſeat for refuſing to take an oath to live and die with the earl of 
Eflex, and giving ſuch a reaſon for it as it was eaſier to puniſh 


than anſwerf, received a commiſſion, dated Auguſt 20, 1643, 


to raiſe and command a regiment under the earl before mention- 
ed. This colonel Montague, though but eighteen, performed; 
and, the intereſt of his N being 95 N he took the 


field in fix weeks. 


He was preſent at the ſtorming of Uincbin, on the 6th. of 
May, 1644, which was one of the warmeſt actions in the courſe 
of that lamentable war. He was likewiſe in the battle of Mar- 
ſton- moor, which was fought on the 2d of July, the ſame year, 
where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; inſomuch that ſoon aſter, 
when the city of York demanded to capitulate; he was appoint- 
ed one of the Di ſettling on ME) which muſt 


To Clarendon? 8 dilory of che rebellion, vol. vi. p. 129, Warwick's memoirs; 
b. 321, * "Ry of England, vol. ii. p. 280, © Dugdale's baron- 
ige, vol. iti. p. 4323. f Peerage of England, vol. ii. p. 281. He told 
the ſpeaker, © he would not ſwear to live with that nobleman, becauſe he was 
* an old man, and might die before him, nor would he ſwear to die with him, | 

t lince the earl was going with an army againſt the king, which he did not know 
: bow to free from treaſon, and therefore could not tcl] what end that great 
wan might come to.“ Warwick's memoirs, p. 421. The parliament's ex- 


hellir g this gentleman merely for declaring his ſentiment, is complain ed of in one > 


Nn king's ee As a moſt 1 e W 5 hiſtory, 
vl. U P. TV. 


You 8 have 
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in the ſtorm of Briſtol, where he performe 
ſervice and, on the roth of September, 1 
articles of the capitulation, granted to prin 
delirery of that important place to the parliament i 5 the news | 
of -which, in conjunction with colonel Hammond, he was 2 


at an age when | 


tion to make the | 
ſword the ſupreme power; but when, by the artifices of their 


leaders, the ſoldiers declared againſt the parliament, and in June 
1647 impeached eleven of its moſt worthy m mbers, he forbore 


Huntingdonſhire. His acquaintance, however, with Cromwell, 
the court paid him by. that artful man, and his ow 


- 


tt I th vn generous 
unſuſpecting temper, drew him in to accept a ſeat at the board 


With, at the very entrance on this affair; many of the oflicers 
being difpleaſed with the ſervice in which they were to be engz. 
ged, and not a few, influenced by their ſcruples, inſiſted on . 
ing down their commiſſions, He managed this intricate buſine{; | 
with great prudence and dexterity, ſo as to ſhew a due and ſtea- 
dy regard to diſcipline, without, however, running into any acts 
of feverity : and this had a very happy effect; ſince, by that 
time he came to ſail, the fleet was pretty well fettled, and the 
oſlicers in general diſpoſed to act in obedience to orders ®, : 


0 Ruſhworth's hiſtoric} collections, vol. v. p. 6. h pid. vol. v. 
„ Heath's chronicle, p. 86. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, | 
p. 164. Ruſhworth's collections under the year 1643. p. 83, 6. & Whit | 
locke's memori Js, p. 166. !1 Thurloe's ſtate papers, vcl, iv. p. 43. 
See p. 52, 54, n Thurloc's Nate papers, vol. iy, p. Ho, 571, 589, 594 


ſo 
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then In the ſpring of the year 1656, we find him in the Mediter- 
a nean, where himſelf and his colleague, Blake, meditated many 
71 it things. They once thought of attacking the Spaniſh fleet. 
i | in the harbour of Cadiz; but, after attentively conſidering the 
table it, it was reſolved, in a council of war, that ſuch an attempt 
e „ ipractieable. Then Gibraltar was mentioned, as a place 
I th hat would be of great utility, in caſe it could be reduced. 
es Admiral Montague, in a letter to ſecretary Thurloe, gave his 
"00-1 judgment of this project with great lagacity. According to his 
| ſentiments, the only method of taking that fortreſs was, to land 
hen! a body of forces on the iſthmus, and thereby cut off the com- 
4 the | munication of the town with the main; and, in this ſituation, 
wa to make a briſk attempt upon the place. Yet, as a proof of the 
June allibility of human underſtanding, we find, in this very letter, 
oe z propoſal for ſending five thouſand land- forces, on account of 
# for | the haſty diſpoſition of the ſeamen, which rendered them unfit 
vel, to perform any effectual ſervice on ſhore n. When this place, 
a | however, long after, was actually taken, it was wholly owing to 
*J the vigour and activity of the ſailors, and to that impetuoſity in 
ar particular which admiral Montague imagined would be a hin- 
3 drance in any enterprize of this kind. 4 Pg 
2 het When cruizing before Cadiz appeared to be of no great ad - 
a., vantage, the fleet ſtood over to the oppoſite ſhore of Barbary, 
ole | in order to repreſs the inſolence of the Tripoli and Sallee rovers, 
Js | which was found no very eaſy taſk; and therefore admiral 
nga Montague could not forbear intimating his defire, that we ſhould 
b have ſome good port in Africa, which he believed might anſwer 
Lf various ends, and eſpecially conduce tg the preſervation and aug- 
"I mentation of our trade in the Levant, Hence, I ſuppoſe, grew 
ads] the firſt notion of getting Tangier into our hands, of which, a 


year or two after, there was great diſcourſe, as well as of the 
benefits that would redound to the nation from the poſſeſſing it; 
and this in all probability might recommend the Portugal match fo 
much to the favour of the earl of Mancheſter, who, it is likely, 
depended therein on the judgment of admiral Montague. At this 
time, however, we find our admiral more inclined to take that 
or lome other place from the Portugueſe by force; for he enter- 


, Thurloe's ſtate papers, val, v. p. 67-69. : 


 44<-; tainecd 


— 
— — 


| did not hinder the admiral from perceiving the great prejudice 


he gives a fair and clear account in one of his diſpatches to the 


without engaging the ſtate in a war with all the world, and 


be kept in thoſe ſeas, and that the fleet ſhould be employed 


and, when he afterwards received directions to convoy the | 


charge of the ſilver, and to make a farther ſearch into the con- 


at ſea, off the Lizard, October 22, 1656, In it he ſ-ys, „ There have been 
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tained a very bad opinion of their. ſincerity, hae at laſt the 
terror of the Engliſh fleet compelled them to make ſuch a com. 
poſition as fatisfied the protector, and diſappointed Montague! in 
his favourite deſign of attacking their Braſil fleet o. 
The warmth be expreſſed in the diſcharge of his command, 


done to our trade by the carrying on the Spaniſh war, of which 


ſecretary, wherein he complains, that he ſaw the Dutch, Ham- 
burghers, and Genoeſe, carrying on a mighty trade with Spain, 
which, as he obſerves, it was impoſſible for them to hinder, 


therefore propoſed, that a ſquadron of light frigates only might 


ſomewhere elſe to more advantage b. 

However, the protector's orders being voting they returned 
towards autumn into the road of Cadiz, where, in September 
following, captain Stayner made prize of the galleons. A full 
account of their ſtrength, and the money on board them, admi, 
ral Montague ſent into England as ſoon as they were taken; 


prizes home, he ſent another account of the filver on board 
them, defiring at the fame time, that ſome, perſons might be 
ſent down to meet the fleet at Portſmouth, in order to take | 


tents of the nts a. 


» Thurloe's papers, vol. v. p. 194. 19. R's P wid. yol, v. p. N. 
a This letter is directed to ſecretary Thurloe, and dated aboard the Naſchy, 


« ſome miſcarriages, by the ſhips that did take the ſhips of Spain; but I ſhall | 
« delay to tell of them here; and J judge the beſt way to improve mercies of 
this kind is, to look forward: however, that i is my buſineſs at this time, The 
5 ſilver they bronght, is on board this ſhip, and the vice-admiral; in the adm 
«© ral, we have five hundred and fifty ſous of ſilver, and boxes of plate, and 
«© nine pieces of ſilver not well refined, like ſugar-loaves. In the vicc-adwirdl 
„there is 2 hundred and twenty-four * of liver, all which we judge way 
« produce near two hundred thouſand pounds: 1 hope 1 ſpeak the leaſt, and | 
% that it will make much more. In the galleons holds, aiſo, there is that ſpace 
«© between the main-maſt and the bulk head of the bread. roam, not yet rumms- 
6 ed.“ yy Thurloe s ſtate papers, vol. v. p- 599. 


The 


— 
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The money, thus taken from the Spaniards, was, though un- 
1fervedly, the moſt popular act in all Cromwelbs adminiſtra - 
tion, and therefore, the utmoſt pains were taken to give the po- 
place a very high idea of this advantage. The ſilver was car. 
ried in open carts, and ammunition waggons, through South» 
wark, to the Tower of London; and, to make a ſhew of entire 
-onfidence in the people, theſe waggons had no greater guard 
than ten ſoldiers", As for admiral Montague, he had all the 
compliments paid him, upon this occaſion, that it was poſlible 
ſor him to deſire; the protector careſſed him exceedingly z the 
parliament, as we have elſewhere obſerved, returned him thanks 
by their ſpeaker, and ſome other honours he had received, if 
yith induſtry he had not declined them. 1 
In 1657 he was appointed to command the fleet in the Downs, 
and went accordingly on board it in the latter end of the month 
of July. The deſign of this fleet was to watch the Dutch, to 
carry on the war with Spain, and facilitate the enterprize on 
Dunkirk; and in all theſe he did as much as could be expected 
from him, Towards autumn he thought fit to make a journey 
to the camp of the marſhal de Turenne, where he bad a confe- 
rence with him, in order ta determine the propereſt method of 
carrying on the war, and then returned on board the fleet, which 


| cruized in the channel till the beginning of winter D. All this 


tine he ſeems ta have been in the higheſt favour with the pro- 
decor, and to have had the ſtricteſt intimacy with his family; 


and yet, even then, the admiral entertained ſerious thoughts of 


retiring from public buſineſs. What the reaſon of this was, can- 
not, at this diſtance of time, he certainly recovered; but in all 
probability, the ſenſe he had of the ſtrange ſervice he was put 
upon in aſliſting the French, and diſtreſſing the trade of all the 
relt of the world, made him uneaſy uv. One thing is remark- 
able, that, how much ſoever he diſliked the orders that were 
ſent him he executed them with the utmoſt punctuality ; ſo that 


" This appears from a letter of the Dutch ambaſſador Nieuport, to the ſtates- 
general, dated Nov. x7, N. 8. 1656. Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol, v. p. 269. 
Lord Sandwich's journal, MS, See alſo p. 54. in the notes. t Theſe 
fats are collected from various letters in the ſixth volume of Thurloe's ſtate 
Papers, u We have theſe particulars in a very curious letter from lord 
Broghill to Mr. Montague, diſſuading him from retiring. Dated from Youghall, 
Nov, 20, 1657. Thurloc's ſtate papers, vol. vi. p. 622. n ch | 
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| preſs terms, that he ſhould inſiſt upon the honour of the flag 


with caution, ſince peace and war depended on them *. 


antral Montague was fixed upon to command the great fleet 
ſent to the north, which, as it was in itſelf the wiſeſt and beſt 


the Dutch war; and therefore I think myſelf obliged to give a 


Hoiſted his flag, carried ſeventy guns, and ſix hundred men; the 


them eleven thouſand eight hundred and twenty men“. 


the reader may find Richard Cromwell's letter, af five lines, on this importaat 


it was intended to anſwer, conſult Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi, 
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the Dutch, whole ſhips he ſearched for filver, made a heavy 
complaint againſt him . 

We may likewiſe gather, from his letters to > Cromwell, and 
the inſtructions he received, that he was not a little embarraſſ 
about the protector's future deſigns ; and yet it is plain enough, 
that Richard deſired the admiral ſhould rather regulate things ngs 
by his own diſcretion, than be able to juſtify himſelf, in reſpec 
to his conduct, from the letter of his orders. This particularly 
appears in the buſineſs of the flag; upon which that protector 
wrote him an epiſtle with his own hand, commanding, in ex- 


from all nations, within the limits of the Britiſh ſeas, and yet 
telling him as expreſsly, that he knew not what thoſe limits were; 
adding, at the ſame time, that he was to execute theſe order, | 


After the death of Oliver, and the ſetting up of Richard, 


meaſure entered upon in thoſe times, ſo this fleet was beyond 
compariſon the moſt conſiderable that had been fitted out fince 


ſhort account of it I. The Naſeby, on board which the admiral | 


Reſolution had the like number of men, and eighty guns; there 
were fourteen ſhips carrying each fifty pieces of cannon and up- | 
wards, twenty-eight forty gun ſhips, or near it, four of thirty 
guns, beſides twelve {maller veſſels, carrying from twenty-two 
to twenty-eight pieces of cannon; in all ſixty ſhips, and on board 


The admiral went on board in the ſpring of the year 1650, 
and on the 7th of April he wrote to the king of Sweden, the 
king of Denmark, and the Dutch admiral Opdam, to inform 


1 Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. vii. p. 256, er” x bid. p. 633, where 
ſubject. I As to the true grounds of fitting out this fleet, and the ends 
p. 730. Heath's chronicle, p. 416. Davies s hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 363. 


Bates's elencus motuum, p. ii. p. 229, 230. 2 This account! take from 
150 Uſts | in Thurloe' 8 ange, and from one in Ms. | 
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wem of the motives that had induced the protector to ſend ſo 
rong a fleet into the Baltic, and that his inſtructions were not 
to reſpeCt the private advantage of England by making war, but 
the public tranquillity of Europe, by engaging the powers of the 
north to enter into an equitable peace. 

Before the admiral ſailed, the parliament thought proper to 
te him down by very ſtrict inſtructions, which left him no Y | 
power, but obliged him to act in conjunction with their commi 
ſoners, colonel Algernon Sidney, Sir Robert Honey wood, and 
Mr. Thomas Boon; and at the ſame time they took an occaſion 
to ſhew they had no great kindneſs for him, by giving away his 
regiment of horſe ; ſo that we may fuppofe he left England in 


aby 


and 
ſſed 
gh, 
ings 
deck 
arly | 
cor 
ex 
flag 


"1 none of the warmeſt diſpoſitions for their ſerviced. When he 
a, arrived in the Sound, he took his ſhare with other miniſters in 
—' negociation, and made i it ſufficiently evident, that he had a genius 
* as capable of ſhining 1 in the cabinet, as of commanding at ſea or 

on ſhore. While he was thus employed, king Charles, being 
_ very well informed as to his temper, principles, and ſtrict con- 
beſt | junction with the protector s family, thought this a proper time 
op | (that family being entirely laid afide) to make a trial of his affec- 
ince tions, and therefore ſent a perſon with two letters, one from 
5 himſelf, and the other from chancellor Hyde, to be delivered to 
* him, if poſſible, without the privity of his colleagues. 
As The ſcheme was rational, and well laid, but the meſſenger 
15 | very indifferently choſen. He was one whoſe loyalty was apt to 
5 dance upon his tongue in thoſe perilous times, when wiſe men 
Fi kept it cloſe in their hearts; and it was with ſome difficulty that 
1 the admiral preſerved him from ſuffering by his indiſcretion. 

”—_ Yet theſe letters, and the perſuaſions of a near relation of his, 
4 who undertook to ſtate the merits of the royal cauſe fairly, had 
6 | ſuch an effect on admiral Montague' s mind, that he returned 
Wa immediately to his duty, and returned with all that warmth and 
ſincerity incident to great minds, conſcious of former failings. 

The ſervice the king expected from him was failing f becdily back 
NY to England, that the fleet might be ready to act in conjunction 
ys | with Sir George Booth, and other perſons of diſtinction, who 
ol. vi | vere Uiſpoſed to hazard their! lives for the ſervice of NEAT © coun- 


4 303. ag 
e from 


2 Theſe 1 are in Thutloc' 8 ns pagers, Kol uit. bf in coed Sendwich's | 
Furgal, b Thwuloe's fate Papers, vol, vii. p. 630, 381. 
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contribute as much as in him lay to put it in execution, 


penetration: he ſoon diſcerned ſome change in Mr. Montague' 
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and cloſe ſpeech, in which he ſhewed them plainly the little hope 


maining where they were; that to fight they had no authority, 


concluded with ſaying, that he readily ſubmitted his ſentiments 


were already become ſcafce, it was very difficult t. to obtain ſups 


council's opinion, admiral Montague weighed immediately, and | 
failed to England d. On his arrival he found things in a vey! 


_ priſoner in the Tower, the parliament NN to their authority, 
and a warm charge againſt himſelf come to hand from colon 


p. 426. Memoirs of the reſtoration, a MS, 
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try; on weighing which propoſal; Mr. Montague found it f, 
plauſible, that he reſolved to run ahy bazard, rather than ng 
con. 
ceiving that, if this opportunity was miſſed, another <quall 
promiſing might not quickly nappen®..:. 

Colonel Algernon Sidney was a man of quick parts, and deep 


conduct, and purſued his diſcoveries ſo cloſely, that he miſſel 
very little of coming at his whole ſecret, . The admiral, obſerving 
his ſuſpicions, called a council of war, and therein made a cle 


there was of doing any thing for the honour of England, by re- 


and, if they were to remain neuter, they might as well ſail home, 
He then Iaid before them the accounts he had received from his: 
and their native country of the great ſtruggles between the army] 
and the parliament, whence he took occaſion to hint, that them 
ſelres had a great ſtake there, and that, if a new goverdment | 
was to be ſctiled, ſome reſpect ought to be had to the fleet; He 


to a free debate, and that he was determined to act according to 
their judgment: but that one thing muſt be noted, proviſions 


plies; and therefore, if they reſolved to ſtay, they mult reſolve 


alſo to live at ſhort allowance. 
The queſtion was ſoon decided; and, in LPT IRONY of the 


unexpected and diſagreeable ſitu ation; Sir George Booth clol 


Sidney. Immediately on his arrival he ſet out for London, at- 0 
tended the parliament, and gave there an account of his condut 28 
with fo much wiſdom and eloquence, that even ſuch as diſliked De 
it knew not what to object, and were therefore very well ſatis⸗ | 
fied with diſiniſſing him from his command, to > which Lawſon hr 
e tenden hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 755 13t. 2 4 Heat's chronic! . 


way 1 
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Lit fh 2; appointed, 3 rigid Anabaptiſt, and one in ee they had 
N not the greateſt confidence. 

"ll After ſuch an eſcape, Mr, Montague, 26 it was very asl. 
qual withdrew to his own eſtate, with a deſign to enjoy, in privacy and 
1 peace, the remainder of his life: this made him concern himſelf 
| deep dry little, if at all, in the following public tranſactions before 
ague' Monk's coming into England. After this, when that general 
miſled! ſbewed 2 deſire that admiral Montague ſhould be reſtored to his 
ring command, he ſent privately to the king for his approbation, be- 
Clear fore he would accept it. Having obtained this, be ſent his ma- 
dope za a liſt of ſuch officers in the fleet as might be confided in, 
by -d of ſuch as he apprehended muſt be reduced by force. He 

ority, likewiſe deſired to know, whether the king had any aſſurance of 
rome, WI the general; but was, at the ſame time ſo cautious, as to deſire 
m bis 20 notice might de taken to his Excellency how his inclinations | 
army ſtood F, 
them. On his coming on board the fleet, he found things ſtrangely 

ment I zltered ; for Lawſon, from whom. he expected moſt oppoſition, 
. He vs become as ready to ſerve the king as bimſelf:; upon which 
ments WAY be laid by all reſerve 3 and, as ſoon as he received his majeſty's 
ing to letter, directed to himſelf and general Monk, he failed with the 
i(Cions fleet to Holland, leaving only two or three Hips to attend the 
1 ſup: WAY brliament-commiſſionerg. This was a very warm teſtimony of 
efolve AMY his affection for the king's ſervice, and as ſuch was received by 
; his majeſty : but when it was obſerved, that the parliament- 
f the commillioners looked upon it as a mark of diſreſpect, the king 
7, and was pleaſed to cover Mr. Montague, by ſending him an order 
| very} that was antedated. Soon aſter, he had the honour to convoy | 
| clole bis majeſty to England, who, within two days from his landing at 
ority, Dover, ſent Sir Edward Walker, garter king at arms, to deliver 
olond him his declaratory letters, with the ribband and George of the 
N, at. moſt noble order of the garter, which he preſented him on the 
ndut: WW 28th of May, in i the tmornivige & in his ſhip, then riding in the 
{liked Downs s. OY | 
ſatis Among the honours conferred c on ſuch as bad been particu 
awſon larly inſtrumental' in rene, his my 6 to * yan e our 


ronicl', dee p. 60. ty Clarendon! FRIED vol; vi. p. e 8 x Walker's 
1 Rilorical account of 1h . of the Js a MS. * 104. ere 15 Auſtis 
n, See alſo p. GL, | | 


120 5 
Vol. il. e FE 4 


as well as the perſon chiefly intruſted with the care of the fleet b. W 
ting to foreign affairs were under debate, and always gave his I 


riage with the infanta was concluded, he brought her majeſty | 


the French. I have already examined this affair ſo fully, that! | 


and, at firſt, the ſtrength and importance of the place was only | 
eanvaſſed: upon which the earl of Sandwich (who knew it as | 
well as any man) ſaid, that the coaſt of Dunkirk was generally | 


This was the truth, and nothing more; yet was the earl far 


keep; and therefore he declared for demoliſhing it!. How this 


iagham and Albemarle, and the earl of Berkſhire, aſſiſted in holding a rich pall, ö 
of cloth of gold, over the king's head, during the time that prince was aneint: 


_ anſwer to Count d'Eſtrades of Augutt 27, __ Uk 
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admiral had his ſhare and by letters patent, dated the 120. 
July 1660, he was created baron Montague of St. Neots, in 
the county of Huntingdon, viſcount Hinchinbrooke, in the 5M | 
county, and earl of Sandwich in Kent, ſworn of his majeſty's | 
moſt honourable privy-council, made maſter of the king's ward. | 
robe, admiral of the narrow ſeas; and lieutenant-admiral to the 
duke of York, as lord high-admirab of England, At his ms. 
Jeſty's coronation his lordſhip carried St. Edward ſtaff, and 
-was now looked upon as one of the king's principal miniſters, | 


He conſtantly attended the council, when any tranſactions rela- | ] 
opinion like a good ſubject and a true patriot. - When the mar- | 3 


over, and performed other ſervices, as has been already men- 3 
tioned i, 0 WE n 
His lordſhip has been aſperſed for joining, as is ſurmiſed, wit! 
the duke of Albemarle, in the project for giving up Dunkirk to 


ſhall ſay but little of it here, and only as it relates to this noble 
perſon.. The thing was propoſed but by halves at the council; 


ſo tempeſtuous, and rhe ground ſo rolling, upon every ſtorm, . 
that there never could be any certain ſteerage to the port l. 


from propoſing. that it ſhould be put into the hands of the 
French, though he judged it too expenſive for his maſter to 


propoſition came to be rejected, I cannot ſay; but it is plain, 
that though the carl of Sandwich did not ſet a higher value up- 
n Pat, 12 Car. IT, Philip's contiouation of Baker's chronicle, p- 738, 139- | 


Kennet's chronicle, p. 417. in which there is a complete relation of the coro- 
nation; at which eeremony his lordſhip, ta eonjunction with the dakes of Buck - 


ing by the archbiſhop. i See p. 3. * Which is the expreſſion 
mentioned by Echard, I The French king takes notice of this, in his 


on 
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on Dunkirk, than, in the condition it was then, the place de- 
erred; yet he never deſired to ſee it fall into the hands of the 
French, as has been very falſely, and, I very much ſuſpect, ma- 
liciouſly aſſerted. 5 ; 
When the Dutch war began, in 1664, the earl of Sandwich 
vent heartily into the meaſure, as conceiving it for the honour 
nd intereſt of England; and when the duke of York took up- 
on him the command of the fleet as high-admiral, his lordſhip. 
commanded the blue l and, by his induſtry and care, 
abundance of the enemy's ſhips were taken, and the beſt part 
of their Bourdeanx fleet». In the great battle fought on the 
za of June 1665, wherein the Dutch loſt their admiral Opdam, 
and had eighteen men of war taken, and fourteen deſtroyed, a 
large ſhare of the honour of the victory was juſtly given to the 
conduct of the earl of Sandwich; who, about noon, fell with 
the blue ſquadron into the centre of the enemy's fleet, and 
thereby began that confuſion, which ended ſoon after in a plain 
{ight®, Moſt of our hiſtorians agree, that if this victory had 
been properly purſued, the Dutch fleet had been totally ruined; 
and the neglect of this advantage.is, as I have elſewhere br 
ved o, by ſome, without juſt Foukds, charged on the duke of 
York. On the return of the Engliſh navy, his majeſty, at the 
requeſt of the queen- mother, declared the duke ſhould not ex- 
poſe his perſon again on board the fleet; but that the command ; 
of it ſhould be left to the earl of Sandwich; who was ordered 
to employ his utmoſt diligence to put it, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
in a condition to return to the Dutch coaſt; FURY he besorg 
ingly performed v. 
I) be earl of Sandwich failed o on n the 5tb of furs with Axty men 
of war to the coaſt of Holland, wearing the royal ſtandard of 
England, and having under him ſeveral of the braveſt ſeamen 
that perhaps ever bore the Engliſh flags. Finding the Dutch fleet 
not at ſea, and having information that both their Eaſt India and 
Smyrna fleets were to return north about, be reſolved to ſteer | 


n See p. WM +513 Wag p. 958. Metelen b ebend when this | 
oſair is treated very eiae. p Þ Philips, Kennet, Echard. In the 
earl of Clarendon's ſpeech, as annceltor,: to the parliament at Oxford, October 
10, 1665, the keeping the duke at home is een wth a "Bu of ny ys | 
tenderneſs for his royn highneſs' $ perſon. | | 
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for the coaſt of Norway, in hopes of meeting with them: nor 
was this a difficult thing, ſince it was ſoon after known, that 
they had taken fl eiter in the pott of Berghen 1 d. We have al 
ready given ſome account of this action, but reſerved a more 
particular detail of it for this place, to which it properly belongs 
therather, becauſe the attempt on the Dutch fleet in the Waben 
of Berghen was the occaſion of our war with Denmark, which 
ſome have ventured to charge on the earl of Sandwich, a; 
brought about by his ill management; whereas, in truth, he did 
every ching that could be expected from an experienced officer, 
and a man of honour, as we ſhall ſhew in few words, becauſe 
our naval hiſtorians are very unaccountably ſilent on this head. 

Sir Gilbert Talbot was then envoy at the court of the king of 
Denmark and he, finding a diſpolition i in that prince to fill his 
coffers at the expence of the. Dutch, propoſed to him, as the 
moſt effectual way of doing it, 2 on their fleets in his har. 
bour, which would indemnify him for all the loſſes he complain. 
ed of, and bring into his treaſury many millions of dollars. The 
king of Denmark readily embraced the project, and infiſted only 
on one objection, which was, his own want of force to execute 
it. Sir Gilbert immediately anſwered this by ſaying, that be did 
= doubt but the king of England would furniſh him with E 
Heet ſufficient to make prize of all the Dutch ſhips, on condition 
that the profit of the enterprize ſhould be divided between them; 
to which his Daniſh majeſty very readily aſſentedt. This propoſal, 
being tranſmitted to the Engliſh court, was as willingly cloſed 
with, and advice thereof ſent to the earl of Sandwich. As this 
was a tranſaction very little to the king of Denmark's honour, 
: ſo he inſiſted upon it, that the agreement ſhould not be put into 
writing : and this nicety it was that ſpoiled the whole affair; for, 


when the earl of Sandwich had intelligence. of de Ruyter's being 


q Philips : continuation of Heath? 5 p. $47. | Kennet's hiſtory of 
England, vol. Wi. p. 247. Burchei's naval hiſtory, p. 309. Le Clere hiſtoire 
des provinces unies, tome ili. liv. xiv. rr A true and perfect narra- 

« tive of the late ſecret negociation in Denmark, by Sir Gilbert Talbot, Ms.“ 
| T his piece was in the hands both of biſhop Burnet and Mr. Echard, who have 
made uſe of it in their hiſtories. BY have likewife conſulted another piece, pub* 
Uſed by zuthority, iotitled, A true deduction of all the tranſactions between 
bis majeſty of Great Britain, Llp the king of Denmark; " which diiers, ia 
many reſpects, from Sir Gilbert Talbot 5 relation. | | | 
retired | 
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retired with the Eaſt India fleet into Berghen, he reſolved not to- 
flip ſo fair an opportunity, but to ſail thither with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. He ſent, however, Mr. Worden, a gentleman of diſ- 
tinction, to Sir Gilbert Talbot, to inform him, that he was 
determined not to loſe the opportunity of attacking the Dutch 
feet, and therefore defired that he would ſend him a diſtin 
account of the nature of the king of Denmark's engagements, 
that he might the better know what he was doing. Sir Gilbert 
took ſome pains to comply with this requeſt, but by various un- 
Jacky accidents they were all fruſtrated, and the earl of Sand- 
wich arrived in thoſe ſeas, Vito hearing wy thing * the 
envo 

57 f Thomas Tyddiman, being ſent with A tout enden to 
block up the port of Berghen, appeared before it on the iſt of 
Auguſt, 1665. The firſt thing he did was to ſend a gentleman 
to the governor, to inform him of the deſign, and to inquire 
what orders he had.” To this the governor anſwered, that as yet 
he had none, but that he expected them by the poſt in two or 
three days, and therefore defired the Engliſh would deſiſt from 
making any attempt for that time, The ſame evening, however, 
the caſtle fired upon the Engliſh fleet, and did ſome miſchief ; 
and the Dutch were ſuffered by the governor to bring ſeventy 
pieces of cannon on ſhore to fortify their line. Admiral Tyddi- 
man, perceiving this, immediately called a council of war, 
wherein he laid the whole matter before his officers, who, after 
a full and free debate, reſolved to loſe no time, but to attack the 
Dutch fleet the next morning; and this for three reaſons. 1. Be- 
cauſe the Daniſh governor had not given them any direct an- 
ſwer, or promiſed them any ſort of favour or aſſiſtance. 2. If 
the Butch had farther time given them to fortify themſelves, an 
attempt might become impracticable. 3. That rhe grand Dutch 
fleet was now at ſea, and might probably « come into their relief?, 
before the Daniſh governor would acknowledge his Toning 
orders, HE 


This reſolution taken, Sir Theme Tyddiman gave all his 


captains ſtrict charge, that they ſhould not fire againſt the caſ- 


tles or ports, and ſhould alſo be very careful to direct all their 


$ Sir Gilbert Talbot's relation before cited, t Deduction of al enk. | 
I between his ROE" of Great Britain, 995 p. 9 


ſhot 


. 
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ſhot low at the hulls of the Dutch ſhips, to prevent, as far 
they could, any damage happening to the town that lay 3 
the ſhips; both which orders all the ſeamen did e 
agree were performed, according as, in the ſeveral e ee 
with the governor, thoſe directions were promiſed to be given. 
'The diſpute continued till near eight of the clock, during which 
time, it is true, the caſtle hung out a white flag, but to what 


intent the Engliſh could not gueſs; for the ſeamen, whoſe ſta. 


tion was neareſt to it, agreed alſo in this point, that the caſtle 
never left firing from ſome quarter or other. They were led to 
imagine from thence, that the Dutchmen, who might have 
been taken in for the ſtrengthening the caſtle, had fired againſt 
the general's orders during the time of hanging out the white 
flag, as indeed it proved; for there were at leaſt three hundred 
of them there. EI TO TOE 5 
Ihe greateſt miſchief that the Engliſh received was from the 
artillery in the caſtle, which by accidental ſhots cut ſome haw- 
ſers that kept the firſt line together: and ſo, to avoid falling foul 
one on another, they were forced from their ſtations, and, when 
they were out of the reach of the Dutch guns, the fort upon the 


outmoſt point on the ſtarboard ſide played upon them afreſh, the | 
guns of which the Engliſh had once ſilenced during the engage- 


ment; but, being remounted, they, in their going off, had many 
of their men killed by them: notwithſtanding which, the Eng- 
| iſh came that day to anchor within the rocks of Norway, five 


leagues diſtant from Berghen, having no pilots that could ſhew | 


them anchoring hold nearer for ſo many ſhips together. 
While the Engliſh were repairing their ſhips, the Daniſh go- 


vernor endeavoured todraw them into a new negociation, affirm- | 
ing, that now he had received his maſter's orders, and was con- 
tent to afford them what aſſiſtance he could, But, after mature 
deliberation, it was not thought proper to truſt to theſe promi- | 
ſes o; and therefore, on the laſt of Auguſt, the earl ſailed with | 


; u Ttue deduction of the tranſaftions between his majeſty of Great Britain, 
c. p. It, 12. It muſt be allowed, that theſe fats are contradicted by the MS. | 
account of Sir Gilbert Talbot, to which both Echard and Burnet have adhered, } 


and, conſcquently, lay all the blame on Sir Thomas Tyddiman and the earl of 


Sandwich. But, beſides the Deduction's being a public paper, owned by king | 


ation, f 


_ there | 


| Charles II. and conſequently more 2uthentic than Sir Gilbert :F albot's rel 
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he reſt of his fleet towards the coaſt of Holland; but, ſuffering 
much by a ſtorm, his ſhips were forced back again to the north- 
ward; and on the 4th of September he met with four Dutch 
Faſt Indiamen, and feverab other of their merchant-fhips under 
z good convoy; and, though the ſtormy weather favoured their 
eſcape, yet he took eight men of war, two of their richeſt Eaſt 
India ſhips, and twenty fait of their merchantmen. On the gth 
allo a part of our fleet fell in with eighteen fail of the enemy, 


the greateſt part of which they took, with four men of war, and 


above a thouſand priſoners . e 2 FEW W 
On his return the earl was received by the king with diſtin- 
guiſned marks of favour; but his royal highneſs's conduct in the 


4 


great engagement on the 3d'of June being much cenſured, and 


the king declaring the duke of York ſhould go no more to ſea, 
35 the earl's behaviour in the fame action had been much ap- 


plauded, leſt his continuance in the ſole command of the fleet 
might be interpreted to the difadvantage of the duke, and our 


affairs in Spain requiring an extraordinary embaſſy to be ſent into 
that kingdom, his majeſty diſpatched the earl of Sandwich to 
the court of Madrid to mediate a peace between the crowns of 


Spain and Portugal *. This negociation was a work of equal dif- 


ficulty and importance: we had many things to aſk from Spain in 
favour of trade, and there was nothing to which the Spaniards | 
were leſs inclined than to make peace with Portugal, and, in 
order to that, to own it for an independent kingdom. The earl 
of Sandwich, however, managed his buſineſs with ſuch addreſs, 
that he concluded a moſt advantageous treaty for us with the 


court of Spain, conſiſting of forty articles, and this, too, in a ſur- 


pribng ſhort ſpace of time, if we conſider the nature of Spaniſh : 


there is in the former a copy of the governor's letter, which flatly contradifts the 
ſubſtance of the ſame letter given in Sir Gilbert's account, which I take to be, at 
dottom, rather an apology for his own conduct. The truth ſeems to be, that 
the carl of Sandwich conſidered this whole negociation as a diſhonourable things 
and indeed it is very apparent, that if no reſpect at all had been had to this agree- 

went, but the Engliſh had attacked the enemy's fleet without giving them time to 
forcity themſelves, the whole, or at leaſt the greateſt part, mult have been eitlier 


junk or taken. I & 0 #53 nn . | TIS TS PIES 20 ; ts EE. 3 
* 21 o . 2 7 
f dee p. 10. han gÞ; Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 545, 
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negociations; for his lordſhip arrived at Madrid on the 28th os | 


May, 1666, and the treaty was figned the 13th of May, 1667, 
His lordſhip applied himſelf next to the other part of his bins: 
miſſion, and by inüiſting principally on the intereſts of Spain 
and making it evident that the continuatice of the Portugal * 
would be the total ruin of their affairs, and that a Peace 
wight be made without the leaſt prejudice to their honour, at 
that juncture, he ſo far prevailed as to gain the queen of Spain 
conſent, that a treaty ſhould. be let on foot under the mediation 
of the crown of Great Britain. The great and uauſyal conſi- 
dence, repoſed in him upon this occaſion, was managed yith 
ſuck dexterity by the earl of Sandwich; that, in three weeks 
after his arrival at Liſbon, he concluded a peace between the 
two nations to their mutual ſatisfaction. This treaty was ſigned 
the 13th of February, 1668 2; and as it was extremely advan- 


tageous to the Portugueſe, (who, conſidering the diſtracted ſtate 
of their government, had very little reaſon to expect io ſottu- 


nate an event), it was no leſs honourable in the mediation to 
the crown of Great Britain. 

Upon the concluſion of dicks treaties; the earl of Sandwich 
was complimented both by the king and duke under their hands; 


and his great ſervices acknowledged in ſuch terms as they moſt 
certainl 1 deſerved; which letters do no leſs honour to the me- 
the princes who wrote thein, than his to whom they 
were written. Many of the diſpatches; penned by his lordſhip 
in this embaily, have been made public, and remain ſo many | 
indelible marks of his wiſdom, integrity, and public ſpirit. They 


mory 0 


| ſerve alſo to ſhew how unneceſſary a qualification cunning js in 


a public miniſter ; for they are written with a plainneſs that can- | 
not be counterfeited, and manifeſt in their compoſition a ſtrength | 


of genius capable of carrying its point, by ſetting truth in a ſtrong 


as well as proper light, without the alliance of any of thoſe } 
little arts, which are fo much and ſo undeſervedly admired in 


modern politicians. | 


As he was too quick-ighted t to be deceived; ke bad too much 
candour to impoſe on any with whom he tranſacted; and, when 
this temper of his became thoroughly known, he was able to do 
all things i in Spain: for, being well infotmed of the nobility of 


v See p. 131. _ 4.Ibid. 


his 


his 
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Vis birtb, and bis great actions at ſea, and having themſelves | 
received repeated prooks of his ſtrict regard to honour, they rea- 
dily believed every thing he ſaid, and willingly aſſented to what- 
ever he propoſed. After the concluſion of the treaty with Por- 
tugal, he returned again to Madrid, where he ſpent ſome time 
in ſettling affairs, and confirming that court in the opinion, that 
Pritain was its moſt uſeful and natural ally, and, then taking his- 
leave, arrived September 19, 1668, at Portſmouth *. On his re- 
turn to court, he was received wich all imaginable teſtimonies of 
reſpect by the king and duke, who were equally ſolicitous in fix- 
ing him to a good of thoſe meaſures upon witch they 
were then entering. 

The intercourſe with our RE ETA by this time was become 


very conſiderable z and, growing daily more and more advanta- 
geous to the nation, his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to erect a 


council for inſpecting matters relating to trade, and for the ſpe- 
cial encouragement of the plantations, | As this was in itſelf a 
very popular act, ſo king Charles, who knew as well as 2x4 
prince the art of pleaſing his ſubjects, when he thought fit to 

practiſe it, judged it convenient to put at the head of this new 
courcil a man as acceptable in his character, as the project was 
in its nature; and this determined him to the choiee of the earl 


of Sandwich; who, Auguſt 3, 1670, was ſworn preſident of the 


council of plantations and in that quality he ſwore the duke of 
York, prince Rupert, the duke of Buckingham, and other per- 
ſons of the higheſt quality, who were declared members rhere- 


of b. In this capacity, as well as in that of vice-admiral and 


privy-counſellor, he gave no ſmall diſturbance to the CaBaL : 
for, in the firſt place, he was a fincere and zealous Proteſtant ; | 


next, he was a true Engliſhman, loyal to his prince, but ſteady 


in the cauſe of his country, an enemy alike to faction, and to 


every thing that looked like arbitrary power. He was, beſides, 


tor regarding. no qualification but merit in the preferments of 
the navy, declaring upon all occaſions againſt ſhewing favour to 


the relations of peers, or other perſons of diſtinction, to the pre- 
2 of ſuch as had ſerved longer or better. * his rendered bim 


a Pointer? 5 chronological biltorian vol, i. 5. 226. 15 a gazetts 
of that date. | 5 | 1 1 | 
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the darling of the fleet, who, after the death of the duke of 
Albemarle, looked upon him as their father and protector; 
which, however, gained him a great many enemies amongſt ſuch 
as could not bear the thwarting of their private intereſts, though 
for the ſake of the public good. The ſecret hiſtories of thoſe 
times (to which I muft own I do not always give credit) inſinu- 
ate, that his royal highneſs the duke of York was diſpleaſed with 
him : but, however that might be, it is very certain, that the 
king had always a juſt ſenſe of the earl of Sandwich's ſervices, 
and ſhewed him upon every occaſion, as much favour and eſteem 
as he did to any of his ſubjects e. "to = 

On the breaking out of the third and laſt Dutch war, his 
lordſhip went to ſea with the duke of Vork, and commanded 
the blue ſquadron, the French admiral, count d'Eſtrees, com- 
manding the white. 'The fleet was at fea in the beginning of the 
month of May, and towards the end of that month came to an 


anchor in Southwold bay, in order to take in water. We are 


told, that on the 27th, which was Whitmonday, there was 
great merry-making on board the fleet, and many officers and 
| ſeamen were permitted to go on ſhore, and were at Southwold, 

Dunwich, and Aldborough. Things being in this ſituation, and 
the weather withal very heazy, the earl of Sandwich delivered it 
as his opinion, at a council held in the evening, that, the wind 
ſtanding as it did, the fleet rode in danger of being ſurpriſed by 
the Dutch, and therefore he thought ir adviſable to weigh an- 
chor, and get out to ſea: to this the duke of York, it 1s ſaid, 
made ſuch an anſwer as ſeemed to hint, that the earl ſpoke out 
of fear; which inſinuation, if really made, was certainly both 
ba barous and unjuſt l. I cannot ſay. who it was that firſt re- 
ported this ſtory; but of this we may be poſitive, that, as it ie 
reported by a certain author, it could not poſſibly be 3 


© Biſhop Parker's hiftory of his own times, p. 181. 4 See Echard's 


piſtory, p. 883. Columna roſtrata, p. 217. e een 
e This author is biſhop Burrec, who, in the biſtory of his own times, ſays, 


I ſay nothing of the ſea-fight in Solbay, in which de Ruyter had the glory of 


4 ſurpriſing the Engliſh fleet, when they were thinking leſs of engaging the ene 
my, than of an extravagant preparation for the uſuzl diſorders of the 29th of 
„% May; which he prevented, by engaging them on the a8th,” — It is an odd 
whim of this prelate, that, becauſe people might be diſpoſed to be drunk on the 


29th, they ſhould be ont of their wits on the a8th. Now the truth of mp 
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geveral very judicious perſons have inclined to think, that it was 
famed long after the tranſaction, in order to heighten lome Cir» 
cumſtances which we ſhall preſently relate. 

On the 28th of May, between two and three in the morning, 
the fleet was informed of the approach of the Dutch; upon 
which his royal highneſs made the ſignal for weighing anchor, 
and getting out to fea ; and, the occaſion being of ſo preſſing a 
nature, many of the captains were obliged to cut their cables. 
The blue ſquadron, however, was out firſt, and in good order, 
the red next, and the white, in its proper ſtation, much a- ſternf. 
The earl of Sandwich, in his fine ſhip the Royal James, which 
carried one hundred pieces of cannon and about eight hundred 
men, began the fight, and fell furiouſly on the ſquadron of van 
Ghent : this he did, not from a principle of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by an act of heroic valour; for he knew his character was 
100 well eftabliſhed to need that; his view was, to give the reſt 
of the fleet time to form; and in this he carried his point. 
Captain Brakel, in the great Holland, a ſixty-gun ſhip, depend- 
ing on the aſſiſtance of his ſquadron, attacked the Royal James, 
but was ſoon diſabled, as were ſeveral other men of war; and 
three fire-ſhips were ſunk. By this time moſt of his men were 
killed, and the hull of the Royal James fo pierced wan ſhot, 
that it was e to 1 her off. 


ter was, as the feaſling 3 on the * "TI it was ah Monday 1 in 
Whitſun-week; but ſome people have a great mind to ſet a black mark upon the. 
zgth of May, and on the character of general Monk for the ſame reaſon. Yet 
let us once more hear his lordſhip :=** The admiral of the blue ſquadron was 
* burnt by a fire-ſhip, after a long engagement with a Dutch ſhip, much inferior 
to him in ſtreagth. In it the earl of Sandwich periſhed, with a great many 
* abcut him, who would not leave him, as he would not leave his ſhip, by « 
piece of obſtinate courage, to which he was provoked by an innocent reflec - 
tion the duke made on an advice he had offered, of drawing near the ſhore, 
and avoiding an engagement; as if in that he took more care of himſelf than 
* of the king's honour,” We have ſeen above, that the earl's advice was, to 
put to ſea, that they might engage the ſoorer, and not be ſurpriſed. The Dutch 
bereite treated the earl's memory better than this biſhop; for in it we find, 
: : The earl of Sandwich engaged for feveral hours with many of our men of 
„ Ghent's, vice-admiral Van Neſſe's, and captain Brakel's; and tor png 
off three fire-ſhips, was at laſt burnt by the fourth.“ | 5 
f I take this from Mr. Savile's letter to the earl of Aulington, 100 ſecretary 
ei (late, and publiſhed by authority. | 
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war, diſabled ſeven of our ſhips, among which was lieutenant-admiral van 
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In this diſtreſs he might have been relieved by his Vice-admi. 
ral, Sir Joſeph. Jordan, if that gentleman had not been more 
ſolicitous about aſſiſting the duke; when, therefore, he ſaw him 
fail by, heedleſs of the condition in which he lay, he ſaid to 
thoſe who were about him, « There is nothing left for us now, 
« but to defend the ſhip to the laſt man and thoſe who knew 
him readily underſtood, that, by the laſt man, he meant him. 
ſelf. When a fourth fire-ſhip had grappled him, be begped his 
captain, Sir Richard Haddock, and all his ſervants, to get into 
the boat, and ſave themſelves; which they did: yet ſome of the 
 failors would not quit the admiral, but ſtaid, and endeavoured 
at bis command to put out the fire, which, in ſpite of all their 
efforts, they could not do; and ſo they periſhed together, the 
ſhip blowing up about noon 8. The Dutch writers give a diffe- 
rent account of this matter: they ſay, that the earl, and one of 
his ſons, were ſmothered in the long-boat, by the crew Jumping 
In upon them®; which cannot be true, ſince the genuine cauſe 

of the earls remaining on board was, his apprehenſion that be 
might be taken in the long-boat, and made a ſpectacle to the 
Dutch; the ſame thought which occurred to the duke of Albe- 
marle, and determined him, in caſe no other way was leſt, o 
blow up his ſhip and himſelf. 
Such as aſcribe this reſolution to the reſentment of what his 
royal highneſs had ſaid the evening before, aſperſe one great 
man's character, in order to tarniſh another's. It is a ſtrange 
pleaſure that ſome malevolent people take, in attributing the 
nobleſt actions to the worſt motives, and always preſuming that 
to be the ſpring of a man's conduct, which ſeems leaſt fit to be 
ſo. In this caſe, from the temper of the perſon, and the cir- 
cumſtances attending his death, there is the higheſt reaſon in the 
world to preſume, that he ſacriſiced himſelf from a principle of 
publie ſpirit. Why, then, ſhould we be ſo inhuman, as to fancy 
he did it from private pique? The ancient Romans would have 
had nobler notions : they would have ſaid, he devoted himfclf 
for his country, and merited, by his manner of dying, the vic- 
tory which enſued. 


8 ES May 30, 1672. See 110 7 P. ra n Baſnage nne 
provinces unies, tom. i. p. 20g. Le Core arts des ee unies, tom. 
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His lordſhip's body was found, near a fortnight afterwards z 
and the king teſtified, by the honours he paid to the corpſe, 
how much he admired the man, how ſenſible of his hard fate, 
and how willing he was to mingle with the duſt of bis anceſtors, 
the remains of ſuch as died gloriouſly in their country's ſervice. 
The fact ſtands thus in the Gazette: 


Harwich, June 10. 


| « This day the body of the right honourable Edward earl 


« of Sandwich, being, by the order upon his coat, difcovered 
« floating on the ſea, by one of his majefty's ketches was taken 
0 up, and brought into this port; where Sir Charles Littleton, 


« the governor, receiving it, took immediate care for its em- 


« balming, and honourable diſpoſing, till his majeſty's pleaſure 


a ſhould be known concerning it; for the obtaining of which, 


« his majeſty was attended at Whitehall, the next day, by the 
« maſter of the ſaid veſſel, who, by Sir Charles Littleton's 
« order, was ſent to preſent his majefty with the George found 


about the body of the ſaid earl, which remained, at the time 


« of its taking up, in every part unblemiſhed, ſaving ſome im- 


« preſhons made by the fire upon his face and breaft : upon 


„which his majeſty, out of bis princely regard to the great 
« deſervings of the ſaid earl, and his unexampled performances 
„ in this laſt ack of his life, hath refolved to have his body 
„brought up to London, there, at his charge, to receive the 


« rites of funeral due to his great quality and merits . 


The earl of Sandwich's body being taken out of one of his 
* majelty's yachts at Deptford on the 3d of July, 1672, and 


* laid in the moſt ſolemn manner in a ſumptuous barge, pro- 


« ceeded by water to Weſtminſter-bridge, attended by the king's 


„ barges, his royal highneſs the duke of York's, as alſo with 


© the ſeveral barges of the nobility, lord- mayor, and the ſeve- 
* ral companies of the city of London, adorned ſuitable to the 


© melancholy occafion, with trumpets and other muſic, that 


* founded the deepeſt notes. On paſſing by the Tower, the 
great guns there were diſcharged, as well as at Whitehall; 
* and, about five o'clock in the evening, the body being taken 
out of the barge at Weſtminſter-bridge, there was a proceſſion 


i Gazette, June 13, 167% _ „ 
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tc to the abbey-church with the higheſt magnificence. Eight 
« earls were aſſiſtant to his fon Edward, earl of Sandwich, chief 
c mourner, and moſt of the nobility and perſons of quality in 
e town gave their aſſiſtance to his interment in the duke of Al. 
« bemarle's vault, in the north fide of king Henry VII.s cha. 
ce pel, where his remains are depoſited.” k 0 


After this account of the reſpect ſhewn by his ſovereign to his 
dead body, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome inſtances of the 
tribute paid by illuſtrious perſons to his memory. We will be. 
gin with the late duke of Buckinghamſhire, who, having given 
us an account of the battle in Southwold-bay, concludes it thus: 

« The enemy had no ſucceſs to boaſt, except the burning our 


„ Royal James, which, having on board her not only a thou. | 


« ſand of our beſt men, but the earl of Sandwich himſelf, vice. 


« admiral of England, was enough almoſt to ſtyle it a victory | 


« on their ſide, ſince his merit as to ſea affairs was moſt extra- 


« ordinary in all kinds.” Biſhop Parker, after a pompous de- 
tail of this bloody diſpute, proceeds in theſe words: „ The | 
« Engliſh loſt many volunteers, and ten captains of ſhips: | 


« amongſt theſe were the earl of Sandwich, and Digby ſon of 
cc the earl of Briſtol, who almoſt alone fought with the third 


ec {ſquadron of the Dutch: yet at length, when Digby was ſhot | 
« through the heart, and the ſhip that he commanded was 
«© bored through with innumerable ſhot, the ſeamen with dift. | 
« culty brought her into the harbour; but Sandwich, having 
c miſerably ſhattered ſeven of their ſhips, and beat off three 


« fire-ſhips, at length, being overpowered with numbers, fell a 


« ſacrifice for his country; a gentleman adorned with all the 
<« virtues of Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his vices; of 


high birth, capable of any buſineſs, full of wiſdom, a great 
« commander at ſea and land, and alſo learned and eloquent, 


00 affable, liberal, and magnificent.“ n Gerard Brant, who is 


never partial to any but his own countrymen, after a full account 


of the valour with which the earl defended himſelf, and which | 
he ſtyles unfortunate courage, is pleaſed to ſayʒ 4 Such was the 


e Garette, July 4, 167. — 1 Duke of Buckinghamſhire's works, vel. 


u. p. 15. w Biſnop Parker's hiſtory of his own times, p. 157. 
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« fate of this noble peer, who was vice-admiral of England; 
« a man equally brave, knowing, and of a moſt engaging be- 


« ſervices not only in the field, but in the cabinet, and as an 
« ambaſſador in foreign courts.” Sir Edward Walker, who 
wrote an biſtorical account of the knights of the garter, a work 
which it were to be wiſhed his ſucceſſors in his office had conti- 
nued with like impartiality, gives the earl of Sandwich this cha- 
rafter: © He was a perſon of extraordinary parts, courage, 
« fidelity, and affability, and Joy merited all the honours that 
« were conferred upon him.” 

Theſe teſtimonies from friends and. foes, (for the duke of 
Buckinghamſhire and the biſhop of Oxford were of a party not 
much inclined to favour the earl of Sandwich), from ſtrangers 


great man's abilities; and therefore I was in ſome doubt, whe- 


mory ; but when I conſidered, that it might prove a hint to 


your have not hitherto * publiſhed. 


ZEPITAP k. 


Anorn'D with zitles, but from virtue great, 
Nz?TUNE at ſea, and NesTOR in the ſtate ; 
Alike in council and in fight renown'd; 
Oft with ſucceſs, with merit always crown'd: 
No heart more honeſt, and no head more wiſe, 
A SOLDIER, SEAMAN, STATESMAN, here he lies 
1ho' brave, yet gentle; though ſincere, not rude ; 
Juſtice in camps, in courts he truth purſu'd. 
Living, he rais'd a deathleſs, ſpotleſs name; 

And, dying, fo loar'd. above the reach of fame. 


Larter, MS, before cited. 


« haviour 3 one who had rendered his ſovereign the greateſt 


2s well as his own countrymen, are inconteſtible proofs of this 
ther I ſhould add the following poetical compliment to his me- 


ſome abler poet to do juſtice to fo ſublime a ſubject, I thought 
the reader would not be diſpleaſed with the fight of a few lines, 


Ii | . . : | ; ® ; . | = py 2 | 
n Hie de E liv. xi. | © Hiſtorical account cf the knights of the 


Reader, 


ws * 


Reader, if Engliſh, ſtop the falling tear | 
_ Grief ſhou'd not wait on him who felt no fear: 7 
He wants not pity—cou'd his aſhes ſpeak; 
Theſe gerfrous ſounds wou'd from the marble break: 
« Go, ſerve thy country, white Gov ſpares thee breath; 
« Live as I liv'd, and ſo deſerve my death,” | 


- We ought next ro fay ſomething of prince Rurxür, who 
commanted the Englith fleet often, and with great applauſe. Le 
run through his memorable adventures would take up too much 


time, and deviate likewiſe from the intention of this treatiſe : we 


thall therefore touch briefly upon thoſe circumſtances of his con. 
duct, which more immediately relate to his capacity as a ſea. 
officer, and leave his other actions to the care of ſome faithful 
hittorian, who may incline to tranſmit them to poſterity in the 
manner they deſerve. For though it cannot be denied, that this 


prince had his failings, and that theſe might have ſome bad 
effects on the affairs of king Charles I. yet it muſt likewiſe be 


confeſſed, that he did that monarch great ſervices, and that his 


errors have been much heightened by the {kill as well as par: 


tiality of ſome who have deeried them. 
He was the third ſon of the elector palatine, ſome time ſtyled 


king of Bohemia, by the princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to 
king James I. and was conſequently nephew to king Charles I. 


His education, like that of moſt German princes, eſpeciwlly 
younger brothers, qualified him for arms; and ſuch as hare | 
been leaſt inclined to favour him admit, that he was extremely 


well fitted in reſpect both to natural abilities, and acquired ac- | 
compliſhments, for a great commander v. When the unhappy | 


civil wars broke out here, he came and offered his ſword, when 
ſcarce of age, to his uncle, and through the whole war behave! | 


with great intrepidity; and, on many occaſions, his endeavours 
were attended with very extrabrdinary ſucceſs d: to reward 


p The faireſt character I have met with of this gallant prince, is in Sir Philip | 
Warwick's memoirs, p. 226. which is tranſcribed by Echard into bis hiſtory. The | 
reader may likewiſe conſult Clarendon, Whitlocke, and the other biſtoiians of 
thole ih, | q Clarendon's hiſtory of the tebellion, vol. it. p. 614. | 
the noble Hiſtorian informs us, that his majeſty reſerved the command of genersl | 


ot horſe for his nephew; having diſpoſed of that of the foot to Sir Jacob Alley, 
aud that ef the army to the earl of Lindſey, | : | 
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Which, as well as that poſterity might have a juſt idea of the 
(-nſe his majeſty entertained of his great merit, that prince, ha- 
ving firſt elected him into the moſt noble order of the garter, 
did, by his letters patents, bearing date at Oxford, the 19th of 


January, in the 19th year of his reign; make him a free deni- 


zen; and, on the 24th of the ſame month, advanced bim to 
the dignity 6f a peer of England, by the title of earl of Hol- 
dernefſe, and duke of Cumberland. When the war was over, 
he went abroad with a paſs from the parliament * ; but when 
the fleet revolted to the prince of Wales, he readily went on 
board it, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by vigorous counſels ; 
which, however, were not followed; but, on the return of the 
fleet to Holland; the command of it was left to him. He then 
failed to Ireland, where he endeavoured to ſupport the king's 
linking cauſe ; but was quickly purſued by the parliament's ſu- 


perior fleet, under Popham and Blake, who; in the winter of 


the year 1649, blocked him up in the haven of Kinſale, whence 
he eſcaped, by boldly puſhing through their fleet ; an action as 
ſucceſsful in the event as brave in the intention: . 

After this eſcape, he proceeded to the coaſt of Spain, white, 


at firſt, he was treated with ſome reſpect; but when it was 


known that the parliament had a better fleet at ſea, and were 


very intent on purſuing and cruſhing his highneſs, the Spaniards 


became afraid of ſhewing him any mark of favour : and there- 


fore, when two or three of his ſhips were diſtreſſed; and ran 
aſhore, they plundered them, and prefled the men into their 


ſervice u. This we need the leſs wonder at; if we confider that 
captain Young burnt the Antelope, one of the prince's ſhips, 
in the harbour of Helvoetſluys, without any reſpect to the au- 


7 Dugdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. 471% s See the third article of the 


treaty for the ſurrender of Oxford to Sir Thomas Fairfax, in Whitlocke's me ; 
d cClarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, 


morials, p. 210, 219—=215, 
vol. v. p. 137. See alſo pi 184. Moderate intelligencer, No. 221. ſays, the 
prince and his brother had been at Wexford, an] other havens, with a view of 


obtaining ſailors to man their ſhips, the better to enable them to beat of thoſe 


belonging to the parliament, who blocked them vp ; but that a ſtrong ſouth-weſt 


vind, which then happened to be in that quarter, would, in _Y likelihood, fave 
ihew the trouble. | d $ee P: 11. | | 
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thority of the ſtates- general, even in their own ports v; zd 
this, it is ſaid, inclined them to a war with England. For ob- 
ſerving the temper of the parlament, and the growth of their 
naval power, it was eaſy for the Dateb to foreſce, that nothing | 
but a vigorous reſiſtance could * their trade, or preſerve 
them from ſubjeftion. 
From the coaſt of Spain the prince ſailed to Liſbon, BY Was 
quickly followed thither by Blake, with a ſquadron of eiphteen 
fail. We have already given fome account of this expedition, 
and of his being at laſt forced by Blake to leave that port, and 
betake himſelf again to the Mediterranean; and therefore here 
I ſhall only obſerve, that it was chiefly the high reſpect paid to 
prince Rupert's perſon, that enabled him to keep the ſea with | 
his ſquadron, which was now become too ſmall to be called a 
fleet v. On the 5th of November, 1650, general Blake deſtroy- | 
ed the Roebuck and the Black Prince, two of the beſt ſhips he 
had remaining, while his highneſs in the Reformation, and his 
brother, prince Maurice, in the Convertine, or, as other writers 
ſay, in the Swallow, failed into the Adriatic fea, and, after ta- 
king ſome prizes, returned, after Blake's departure, into the port | 
of Toulon, where they difpoſed of them, paid ther ſailors, and 
provided for a more diſtant expedition“. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that though this kind of behaviour in | 
prince Rupert exaſperated the parliament againſt him, and was, 
in reality, as I have elſewhere owned, a very unjuſtiſiable prac- 
tice; yet it was, on the other hand, the fource of the parlia- | 
ment's power at fea, which they: would otherwife have ſcarce 


V Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 207. Heath's chronicle, 
p. 254, Whitlocke's memorials, p. 4ro, 412, who ſays, that complaint being 
made to the ſtates, by the king, of this baſe action, they ordered, that bis m- 
jeſty, if he pleaſed, ſhould. be at liberty to do the like to any of the veſſels 
belonging to the parliament, in any of the harbours within their dominion. | 
* See p. 12: Y mid. See alſo lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the re- 
bellion, vol. v. p. 340. Brief relation of affairs civil and military, No. xiv. p. 
1.2. Miſcellanea Aulica, p. 131, 147. 2 Heath's chronicle, p. 275 

Whitlocke's memorials, F. 475, 476. Amongſt other inconveniences flowing 
from this practice, the prince's example was no ſmall one. When he conde* 
ſcended to live by privateering, no body was aſhamed to take up the trade; ſo 
that from Breſt, Guernſey, e 10 the py 5 there iſſued whole feen 
of corſairs. 


5 © thought | 


thovght of maintaining; but finding themſelves on a ſudden on 
bad terms with Spain, embroiled with France, difliked by the 
Dutch, and at open war with Portugal; they were obliged to 
cultivate a naval force with their outmoſt care; in which, as 
they applied themſelves to it with diligence, it muſt be admitted 
they were very ſuccefsful, and had quickly ſo many ſquadrons 
well manned at ſea, as made them terrible to all the world.. 

Prince Rupert's ſquadron, in the ſpring of the year 1651, 
ſailed again for the Streights, conſiſting then of no more than 
fire men of war, and two fire-ſhips. There he began to take 
Spaniſh ſhips, by way of repriſal, for the reſpect they ſhewed 
the parliament, till, finding himſelf hard preſſed by Penn, he re- 
ſolved, having indeed no refource befides, to follow his brother 
into the Weſt Indies. This project was owing to the lord Wil- 
loughby's engaging Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands ro declare 
for the king, when all other colonies, except Virginia, had ſub- 
mitted to the parliament. This defign might poſſibly have proved 
more ſucceſsful, if prince Rupert, on his arrival in thoſe parts, 
had applied himſelf to the preſerration of the Weſt India trade; 
but, inſtead of this, both be and prince Maurice continued to 
cruize upon the Spaniards, till the latter periſhed at ſea, and the 
former found his ſhips in ſuck a ſhattered condition, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for him to return into Europe; which ac- 
cordingly he did, and, in the cloſe of the year 1652, arri 1 
ſafely in Brittany, where he diſpoſed of his prizes, paid his ſea- 
men as far as it would go, and for the prefent laid aſide his 
command as an admiral b. His conduct on this occaſion is very 


harſhly repreſented by the earl of Clarendon, who, as he never 


| lived in any great terms of friendſhip with him, might poſſibly 
conceive worſe of his proceedings than they deſerved. This is 
certain, that the noble hiſtorian was greatly miſtaken in what he 
ſays of the prince's deſerting the king's ſervice on-his going back 
into Germany; for we have undeniable teſtimonies of the con- 
 trary, and ſeveral letters of his are yet extant, whereby it appears 


Vet the reader compare what 1 have obſerved, with the facts mentioned by 5 


| Whitlocke, Ludlow, and Carrington, in his life of Cromwell, and he will fee the 
truth of it immediately. _ vd Þ Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, 
vol, p. 513815, S0 — 52, 527. See alſo p. 12, | „ 
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that he negociated with ſeveral princes of the empire on his ma 
jeſty's behalf, and behaved towards him on all occaſions, in his 
exile, (after the quarrel at Paris), with all the duty and defe. 
rence that he could have ſhewn him on the throne, 

On the king's reſtoration, prince Rupert was invited into Eog- 
land, where the king, who had an affection for him, gave him 
various offices worthy of his high birth. With a view of bo- 
nouring the ſociety of the Inner Temple, his royal highneſs the 
duke of York, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Dorſet, and 
Sir William Morrice, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, were plea- 
ſed to be admitted of that houſe, the duke of York being then 
called to the bar and bench d; and, on the 4th of November in 
the ſame year (1661), his higlineſs prince Rupert, Thomas earl 
of Cleveland, Jocelyn lord Percy, John lord Berkley of Strat: 
ton, and other perſons of rank, condeſcended to honour the ſo« | 
ciety in like manner ?. On the 28th of April, 1662, the prince, 
together with George dyke of Buckingham, and John lord Mid- 
dleton, were ſworn members of the privy-councilf alſo in the 
PDecember following, when the ſtatutes of the royal ſociety were 
preſented to the king, who was pleaſed to ſaperſcribe himſelf 
their founder. and patron ; his royal highneſs the duke and 
prince Rupert at the ſame time declared themſelves fellows. 

By this time his highneſs's fire was in ſome degree qualified, and 
his judgment became cooler, and fitter for the diſcharge of great 
employments; when therefore, in the year 1666, the king in- 
_ truſted him, in conjunction with the duke of Albemarle, ta 
command the fleet, he diſcovered all the great qualities that 
could be deſired in an admiral; for, by his happy return to the 

fleet, on the 3d of June, he raviſhed from the Dutch the only 
victory they had the appearance of gaining, and afterwards, on 
the 24th of June, beat them effectually, purſued them to their 
own coaſt, blocked up their harbours, and made them ſenſible 
e the reer of a (PUrages . when not ere by 


0 This 5 is very evident, from Ab bed of letters in Thurloe s ſtate papers, 
| which repreſent his bighneſs as a buſy agent for the king; and particularly from 
a letter of his to king Charles II. dated Heidelberg, February 6, 1656, vol. i. p. 
694. RO, Dugd- le's orig. jurid. fol. p. 158. DES. Kennet' chro- 
nicle, "FB 1710 | f Mercurius publicus, N?, 17. p. 272. Annals of the 
univerie, p. 54 8 Spiat' 5 nad of the royal ſociety, p. 148. 
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zunibers b. In the autumn of the ſame year, having the ſole 
command of our fleet, and underſtanding that the Dutch were 
endeavouring to join a French ſquadron of forty ſail under the 


ſhore, as in all probability they muſt either have been burnt or 
ſank, if a ſudden ſtorm had not forced the prince to return to 
gt. Helen's bay, But, in the mean time, Sir Thomas Allen with 


his ſquadron fell in with part of the French fleet, and uſed them 


ſo roughly, that they were glad to betake themſelves to port, 
and lay aſide all thoughts of joining their allies . 


ways ſteered cautiouſly between the faCtions at court; and, 


thought of ſtrengthening his intereſt by entering into intrigues: 
pet, on the other hand, he never declined any occaſion that of- 
fered of ſhewing himſelf a firm Proteſtant, and a true patriot, 


aſperſions of ſome who were not much inclined to be his friends. 
But the king, wha was obliged to govern too often by parties, 


opportunity of uſing his counſels, and engaging his ſervices, with 


the king, and to diſtract his ſubjeAs, 


the teſt-aCt, his highneſs was drawn from his retirement to take 
upon him once more the command of the fleet. The duke of 


Tork had reſigned his office of lord high-admiral; the earl of 
dandwich and moſt of the old admirals were dead; ſo that none 
could, with any decency, be called to that important charge but 

bimſclf*, He had never lived on any terms with the miniſtry 


d Skinner's life of general Monk, p. 35 5. Coke's detection, vol, ii. p. 4r. 
Echard, p. 8 1 See p. 118, 119. k Philips's continuation 


anal hiftory, p. 403 
ven who 


Joke of Beaufort, he followed them cloſely into Bolloign road; 
upon which, to avoid another battle, they hauled in ſo near the 


On his highneſs's return home he was kindly received by the 
king, and grew into great eſteem with the nation. He al- 


having ſo near a relation to his majeſty, his highneſs never 


though he knew that this conduct would expoſe him to the 


yas far from diſliking his couſin's conduct, ſince it gave him an 


the general approbation of his people, which otherwiſe he could 
rot have done, In other reſpects, the prince was very loyal, and 
would never be perſuaded, even by ſuch as had a great influence 

| over him, to go into any of thoſe meaſures, which, though co= _ 
rered with ſpecious pretences, ſerved in reality only to diſtreſs 


After the breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, and the paſſing 


of Heath's chronicle, p. 591. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 893. Burchet's 
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who were fiyled the c,; and indeed it was impoſſible he 
ſhould ; for they were all perfons of the utmoſt art, and he was 
one of the plaineſt men that could be. The method, therefore, 
they took to rid themfelves of a war, which they found it very 
hard to manage, was, to make ſuch diſpoſitions in the fleet as 
were fitteſt to render the admiral uneaſy, from a proſpect that 
this might bring the advice of making peace from other hands 
than their own . All the captains in the fleet were the creatures 
of the duke of York, and were told, though perhaps without 
truth, that glancing at the prince's character would oblige his 


Work: they began to find fault with every order he gave, and 


to miſrepreſent every meafore ke took; but the prince quickly | 


convinced them, that, inſtead of hurting his character, the 
would by ſuch eonduc totally deſtroy their own =, = 
By his briſſc getting out to ſea in the month of April, he 


ſhewed, that he could be active in age as well as youth; and, by 
ſailing over to the Dutch coaſt, he diſcovered a readineſs to fight, 
which was the old characteriſtic of an Engliſh admiral. We 


have already given an account of the battle of the 28th of May, 


+672, in which we had the advantage; but it may not be amiſs | 
to copy a ſhort paragraph from the prince's own letter, which | 
ſhews the modeſty of his nature, and withal his ſtrict honour, | 
and noble impartiality, fine it relates to the behaviour of one 
Who, he knew, did not like him: Sir Edward Spragge alſo | 


. on his fide maintained the fight with ſo much courage and 


4 refolution, that their whole body gave way to fach a degree, | 
e that, had it not been for fear of the ſhoals, we had driven 
cc them into their harbours, and the king would have hala 
e. better account of them, The cafe being thus, and the night } 
« approaching, 1 judged it fit to ftand a Hirtle off, and to anchor 


cc here where I now ride.” a 


The next engagement happened on the 5th of June, in which 
the advantage was more plainly. on the fide of the Engliſh, as is | 
evident from! prince Rupert's letter, which was immediately pub- 


* 


1 See an exact relation of the engagements and actions of his majeſty's fleet 


| under prince Rupert. m Fchard, Burnet, hiſtory of the Dutch war. 


n This letter makes a ſingle folio leaf, and is dated at one o'clock in the aſter» | 


liſbed; 


noon, on the 29th of May, 1673. 
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ned; but, after this engagement, he found the fleet to be ſo 
miſerably deſtitute of all neceſſaries, and, which was worſe, ſo 
indifferently manned, that he thought fit to return home. This 
meaſure, though very neceſſary, might have been liable to ſome 
miſconſtruction from poſterity, if by accident we were not fur- 
niſhed with a true key to it, which was this: The prince had 
often complained before, and the officers of the navy had con- 
ſtantly perſuaded the king, that there were no grounds for his 
complaints; which put his highneſs under the neceſlity of taking 
this ſtep, that the thing might be put out of diſpute, and the fleet 
out of wants. As this ſhewed his ſpirit, (for he brought the king 
himſelf to look upon the ſhips), ſo he gave afterwards as ſtrong 
a proof of bis judgment, by carrying the whole fleet through the 
Narrow on the 19th of July, and appearing on the Dutch coaſt 
almoſt as ſoon as they had received certain intelligence of his 
returning to his own % boats ; „„ 
On the 11th of Auguſt he fought the laſt battle that was 
fought againſt this enemy, of which we have already given ſo 
full an account p, that, in reſpect to the fact, we can add no- 
thing here: on his return from his command, the king expreſſed 
ſome coolneſs, which was owing not more to the arts of his 
highneſs's enemies, than to the quickneſs of his letter in relation 
to the laſt fight, and the behaviour of the French a; but the 
: 2 80 8 kings 


o The members of the office of ordnance vindicated themſelves, notwithſtand- 


ing the king's vie w; but whoever mall conſider that vindication attentively, will 


perceive that it is extremely artificial, and calculated rather to ſcreen themſelves, 
than to clear up the truth of the face. P See p. 156. fi 
1 The reader may gueſs at the. particulars of this letter, from the following 
paragraph of the exact relation, &c. in which they are ſummed up almoſt in his 
oyn words. “ In the midſt of ſo many intrigues of oppoſition here at home, 
_ * lo many delays of his commiſſion, fo few powers contained in it, ſuch ſcanty 
_ © number of ſeamen, ſo little aſſurance of divers chief commanders, ſuch fai- 
hure of provifions, ſuch want of ammunition and all other neceſſaries, ſuch 
_ * deceit of navy officers, ſueh non-obſcrvance of orders at ſea amongſt his own 
© Engliſh, and ſo manifeſt defeftions of the French; not to be ſtaggered in his 
teſolution, nor to be put out of all patience and prudence in action, nor (o 
abate of his affrction and zeal for the honour and ſervice of his majeſty, the 
" fafe-yuard and intereſt of religion and the kingdom; in a feaſon when fo many 
Popiſh projectors played a game under board, and above too; will be an ever- 
© laſting argument of his highneſs's valour aud renown, and muſt needs bea 
* flrony obligation upon the king, the parliament, and the people of England, 
& 0 ac now left to judge, wherher it was uct a wongerful good providence 
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king's diſpleaſure quickly wore out, as the intereſt of tlie CABAL, 
began to decline. After this the prince led a quiet and (in a 
great meaſure) a retired life, moſtly at Windſor-caſtle, of which 
he was governor, and ſpent a great part of his time in the pro- 
lecution. of chemical and philoſophical experiments, as well ag 
the practice of mechanic arts, for which he was very famous, 
He is mentioned by foreign authors r with applauſe for his {kit 
in painting, and celebrated by one? of the moſt judicious of our 
own for his invention of mezzo-tinto prints, ſince riſen, from 
their ſoftneſs and beauty, into ſo high eſteem. He likewiſe de: 
lighted in making locks for fire-arms, and was the inventor of a 
compoſition called, from him, PRINcEH's METAL. He commu. 
nicated to the royal fociety his improvements upon gunpowder, 
by refining the ſeveral ingredients, and making it more careful. 
ly, which, as appears upon ſeveral trials reported to that learn: 
ed body, augmented its force, in compariſon of ordinary powder, 
in the proportion of ten to one; an invention, whith, though 
too expenſive for common occaſions, deſerves to be remembered, 
| becauſe in particular caſes it may be of ſingular utility t. He alſo 
acquainted them with an engine he had contrived for raiſing 
water, and ſent them an inſtrument, of which he made uſe, to 
caſt any platform into perſpective, and for which they deputed a 
ſele& committee of their members to return him their thanks", 
He was the inventor of a gun for diſcharging ſeveral bullets with 


% of God, or one of the moſt memorable pieces of ſervite ever done at ſea, to 
% ſurmount all thoſe difficulties, and even envy itſelf; and, after all, to bring 
* home the fleet royal of England, without the lofs of one man of war, to het 
% own ſhore in ſafety, in deſpite of all enemies that deſigned otherwiſe by ſea and 
ec land. . Nn p ; ; 4 | EP he IT 
r Cabinet des fngularitez d'architecture, tom. i, p. 197. * Sculptuta, 
or the hiſtory and art of calcograpby in copper; with an ample enumeration of 
the moſt renowned maſters and their works. To which is annexed, à new man. 
ner of engraving, or mezzo- tinto, communicated by his highheſs prince Rupert 
to the author of this treatiſe, (i. e. J. Evelyn, Eſq;), London, 1662, Byo. chap. 
vi. Nd Original regiſter of the royal ſociety, vol. li. p. 283. Sprat's 
hiſtory of the royal ſociety, p. 258, where, by miſtake, this powder is ſaid to be 
twenty times as ſtrong as the common z whereas the moſt exact proportion is, as 
21 to 2. Grew's catalogue of rarities in Greſham-college, p. 366, mentions an 
inſtrument for aſſaying and comparing the ſtrengih of powder, contrived and 
preſented to the royal ſociety by prince Rupert, u Dr, Birch's hiſtory 
of the royal ſociety, vol. i. p. 265, 329. e 5 n 
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ihe utmoſt ſpeed, facility, and ſafety, which was generally and 
-uſtly admired v. The royal ſociety received likewiſe from his 
bighnels the intimation of a certain method of blowiny g up rocks 


in mines, and other ſubterraneous places *. The very ingenious 
and indefatigable Dr. Hook has preſerved another invention of 


his for making hail-ſhot of all ſizes 7. He deviſed a particular ; 
kind of ſcrew, by the means of which, obſervations taken by a 


quadrant at fea were ſecured from receiving any alteration by the 
unſteadineſs of the obſerver's hand, or through the motion of 
the ſhip ?. He had alſo, amongſt other ſecrets, one that was 
very curious, and, if preſerved, might be very beneficial, which 


was that of melting or running black lead, like a metal, into . 


mould, and reducing it back again into its original form . 
As to his public character in the laſt ten years of his lte, it 


was that of a patriot, which was owing to the innate honeſty, of 


his temper, and not to his having any liking to intrigues. He 
gave indefatigable attention to whatever appeared to him condu- 


cive to the public good. He was a great promoter of the trade 


to Africa, and a principal protector of the royal African com- 
pany, as a proof of which, before the firſt Dutch war (in this 


reign) he offered his majeſty to ſail with a ſquadron to the coaſt 
of Guinea, in order to vindicate the honour of the crown, aſſert 


the juſt rights of the company, and redreſs the injuries done to 


the nation: but the king, unwilling to hazard his perſon at ſuch 


a diſtance, and in ſo fickly A climate, though he received the 


motion kindly, would not conſent to it, but contented himſelf 
with taking an officer of his recommendation, (captain Holmes), 


under whom the ſquadron was ſent b. He was an active member 
of the council of trade. It was owing to his ſolicitations, after 
being at great expence not only in the i inquiry into the value, but 


in ſending ſhips thither, that the Hudſon's bay company was 
erected, of which be was the firſt governor appointed by the 


= This account was given by. Sir Heber Moray, who lived in grest intimacy 
Vith his highneſs, 1 x Dr. Rirch's hiſtory of the royal ſociety, vol, i. p. 


335. sprat's hiſtory of the royal ſociety, p. 258: Micrographia, p. 22. 
- Dr. Birch's hiſtory of the royal ſociety, vol. ii. p. 58. 1 @. This was 
inlimated to the ſocicty by Dr. afterwards Sir Chriſtopher Wren; who, excluſive. 


of his excellent {kill as an architect, was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed virtuoſos 


of that age; and, as ſuch, in great eſteem with the prince,  Þ Life of the 


earl of Clirendon, p. 225. See alſo befors, p. 86. | 
Yor. E. 8 Charter. 
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tenance. He was concerned in the patent for nealed cannon 

a glaſs-houſe, and other undestakings for acquiring or ar 
manufactures, for which fome have cenſured him as giving Sq 
couragement to projectors, But ſurely this cenſure is very ill 


Wren's parentali:, p. 213. Sorbeire, relation d'un voyage fait en Angleterre, p. 
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charter ©. In memory of him, a conſiderable openin 

eaſt fide of that bay, in Terra de Labrador, is called e 
River. In general, his highneſs was a great friend to ſeame 4 
and to all learned, ingenious, and public-ſpirited perſons xi 
aſſiſted them with his purſe, as well as afforded them bis _ 


placed, ſince, without ſuch patrons, induſtry and ingenuity 


would want ſupport, and many uſeful inventions, many valuable 
_ diſcoveries, barely emerge, and then fink again into oblivion, 


But ſtrict juſtice has been done to his highneſs's many virtues, 
and amiable qualities, by abler and more impartial judges*, 


| eſpecially in that excellent character of him by the elegant pen 
of biſhop Sprat f. In reſpect to his private life he was ſo Juſt, 


fo beneficent, ſo courteous, that his memory remained dear to 
all who knew him. This I ſay of my own knowledge, having 


often heard old people in Berkthire ſpeak in raptures of prince 
Robert. 5 e ot 


He died at his houfe in Spring- gardens on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1682, in his grand climacteric, leaving behind him a 
natural fon, ufually called Dudley Rupert, by a daughter of 
Henry Bard viſcount Bellemont, though ſtyled in his father's 
laſt will and teſtament Dudley Bard. He received the firſt tinc- | 


ture of letters at Eaton ſchool, where the gentleneſs of his tem- 
per, and the modeſty and amiablenefs of his behaviour, procu- 


red him univerſal eſteem. His genius, however, inclining rather 
to arms than ſtudy, he was placed under the care of that ceie- 


brated mathematician Sir Jonas Moore at the Tower. "Blew be 
continued till the demiſe of the prince, when he made a tour into 


Germany to take poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune which had 


been bequeathed to him. He was very Kindly received by the 


palatine family, to whom he had the honour of being ſo nearly 


allied. In 1686 he made a campaign in Hungary, and diſtin- 


E ee the charter of the Hudſon's bay company, dated May 2,.1670, An. u. 
Car. it. d d North's examen, p. 52. Evelyn on medals, p. 16r- 
24. f Hiftory of the royal ſociety, p. 259 5 
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hed himſelf at the ſiege of Buda, where he had the misfor- 
une to loſe his life, in the month of July or Auguſt, in a deſpe- 
rate attempt made by ſome Engliſh gentlemen upon the fortifi- 
cations of that city, in the twentieth year of his Joc, and, though 
ſo young, had ſignalized his courage in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner, that his death was exceedingly regreted. The prince 
left alſo a natural daughter, the lady Ruperta, by Mrs. Margaret 
Hughes. This lady Ruperta afterwards married general Howe, 
and is ſince deceaſed s. I 


MEMOIRS of Sa JOHN LAWSON, Vice. 
admiral of the Red Squadron, 


Max of real integrity, who acts always from the diQtates 

of his reaſon, will be ſure to raiſe a high character, and 
to be juſtly eſteemed even by thoſe who differ from him ever ſo 
widely in ſentiments. There is an irreſiſtible force in a ſolid 
underſtanding, that, when informed by the lights of experience, 
ſupplies all defects in education, triumphs over error, and, ato- 


ning for all paſt miſtakes, procures unlimited confidence, and 3 


the moſt ſincere regard. Both theſe aſſertions will appear to be 
founded in truth, from the following particulars, which, though 
no pains have been ſpared, are all we have been able to collect 
in relation to Sir John Lawſon. But, as even theſe are conſi- 
derably more than were in the former editions, it is hoped they 
vill give the judicious reader great ſatisfaction. For, ſince me- 
dals and monuments have been neglected, in regard to both 
which our neighbours the Dutch, though a nation eminently 
frugal, were wiſely munificent , it becomes a neceſſary act of 


piety to preſerve every thing relating to the actions of theſe great 


men, in order that poſterity, reaping the fruits of their atchieve- 
ments, naval power, and extenſive commerce, may at leaſt know 
to whom they ſtand obliged, and how they were obtained. 


5 Wood's faſti Oxonienſis, vol. i. col. 268. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 
1'23. Hiſtorian's guide, p. 148. m Evelyn of medals, p. 73—78. 
| Baſnage annales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 306, 315, 316. Gerard van Loon, 
kiſtoire metallique des pays bas, vol. ii. p. 360, 529. iii. p. 176. 
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As for this eminent commander, he was the ſor of a perſon, 
in low circumſtances at Hull; and bred to the ſea, either on ac- 
count of his own taking a liking to it, or that it beſt ſuited with 
his father's ſituation ; who, perhaps, knew not otherwiſe how 
to provide for him. In proceſs of time he obtained a thip by 
his merit ; and ſerving in the fleet under the parliament, was 
made a captain therein, for his extraordinary deſert i, He ſer- 
ved with great fidelity againſt all their enemies, ſo long as the 
parliament retained their power; and, towards the end of the 
war carried a flag, together with Penn, under Monk. 

I 16 53, he commanded a fleet of forty- four fail, which were 
ſent over to the coaſt of Holland and in this expedition, by 
taking a ſcarce credible number of prizes, his acceptable ſervice 
had a great influence i in making the peace x. On the change of 
the government, and Cromwell's aſſuming the ſupreme power 
to himſelf, he was continued i in his command, and treated with 
very much reſpect; but, it ſeems, his principles did not incline 
him to act ſo ſteadily under the new government as he had done 
under the old i. As to church affairs he was an Anabaptiſt; 

and, in reſpect to civil government, he was known to. be from 
principle a republican. In all probability he received thele tinc- 
tures early, and, like many other well-meaning, though miſled, 

people, thought purſuing his own prejudices to be perſevering 
in a good cauſe. He was certainly very honeſt in his conduct 
during the civil war, acting altogether upon conſcientious mo- 
tives, which led him to diſlike the protector government, though 
not to reſiſt it; for he thought, that a man might lawfully ſerve 
his country dat any authority : and indeed this was Blake's 
| notion, and for the honour of the men, and the benefit of this 
nation, that of moſt of the ſea-officers of thoſe nes. 

| It is very certain, that the protector Oliver had early intelli- 
gence of Lawſon's diſaffection. Colonel Overton, who had 
plotted againſt Monk in Scotland, had, in ſome of his conferen- 
ces with his friends, mentioned vice-admiral Lawſon as a pon 


1 Lloyd's lives of belle perſons, p. 647. 'Whitlocke' 8 G p. 477, 
563, 85644. u See Ludlow's memoirs, p. 466, Whirloek® 5 memorials, 
p. 59r, $26, 606. Miſcellanea Aulica, p. 159. 

* 1 This appears from ſeveral informations given nn W to Thurloe, off 
PW ch notice will ve afterwards taken, 2 Y 


u pon 


pon whom they might depend; yet, for all this, he was em- 


loyod ano intruſted to command a fleet for the channel ſervice 
a 1655", But the Spaniſh war had the fame effect upon him 


that it had upon many officers; he looked upon it as a flagrant 


act of injuſtice and tyranny, and began from that moment to 
-nter into ſchemes againſt the protector. True it 1s, that 
Cromwell had no juſt motive for attacking Spain; but the grand 
reaſon why the republicans reſented this ſo warmly was, becauſe 
the crown of Spain had made greater RETIRE tothe MOIRA 


than any other foreign powerd. 


There were at the ſame time a very formidable bech of men, 


who conſpired alſo againſt Cramwell on the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
principles, and were ſtyled fifth-monarchy men. With theſe 


Lawſon, Okey, Rich, and other officers, thought fit to join, 
becauſe they agreed with them in the main, and were for pulling 
down the preſent tyranny. Secretary Thurloe, however, had 


uch early and ſuch clear informations of all their proceedings, 
that they were able to effect nothing: on the contrary, April 10, 


165), major- -general Harriſon, admiral Lawſon, and feveral 
others, were committed; which put an end to their intrigues o. 


When he recoyered his liberty, he judged it proper to retire, 


and very probably did not imagine he ſhould ever be employed 


again: but, upon the firſt news of the return of admiral Monta- 
gue with his fleet from the Baltic, the parliament reſolved to 
have it put into the hands of one in whom they could confide, 


and therefore ſent for Mr. Lawſon, declared him vice-admiral, 
pave him the command of a few frigates, and ordered him to 
take the charge of the whole Heet on its arrival b. In his pavicy 


m This information to Monk | is in Thurloe' s ſtate papers, vol. i, p. 135. 
wherein preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, colonel Pride, colonel Cob- 


bet, colonel Aſhfield, and other cflicers, are alſs named. n The reader 
15 find this matter largely and clearly explained in a treatiſe intitledl, The 
* worid miſtaken in Cromwell, ” which i is reprinted in the firſt volume of ſtate 


tracts in the reign of Charles II. © Amongſt Thurloe's ſtate papers, 
vol. vi. p. 184, there is a very large diſcourſe on this matter, which ſeems to 


have been a report made to the huuſe of commons. This is wrong referred to 
in the index, where vice-admiral Lawſon is faid to be one of the fifth-monarchy 


en; whereas, from that very paper, it appears, that he was one of a commit- 


tte appointed by the diſcontented officers in the army, to confer with theſe fifth- 


monarchy med; amongſt whom was Veaner, who afterwards made a.deſperate 
Kept againſt king Charles II. 


Ludloy' $ oe p. 666, 
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he had converſed with ſome underſtanding cavaliers, and came 
to have a true notion of the folly of ſhifting from one form | 
of government to another, and the great crime of ſubverti 
the conſtitution of one's country, to which an abſolute obe. 
dience is due. As ſoon, therefore, as he heard of general 
Monk's march into England, he reſolved to co-operate with him: 
and, knowing that nothing could be done but by the medium of 
a parliament, he got the fleet to declare roundly upon that head; | 

for which he received their ſolemn thanks 9. 5 
95 When Monk came to London, and many people doubted 
what courſe he would take, admiral Lawſon faid to general 
Ludlow, “ That, ſince the Levite and the prieſt had paſſed by | 
« without helping them, he hoped they had now found a $a. 
cc maritan who would”.” This Ludlow underſtood in his own 
ſenſe; but it was certainly meant in another. The lieutenant. | 
general himſelf underſtood this afterwards; for he tells us, that 
when Mr, William Prynne, out of his great loyalty to the houſe 
of Stuart, had given the clerk, without order of the houſe of 
commons, a clauſe for excepting out of the bill of indemnity 
ſuch as had taken the oath for abjuring that family, in the coun | 
| cil of ſtate, he was ſeverely reprimanded by Dr. Clarges, bro. 
1 ther to general Monk, becauſe he foreſaw that this would affect 
| admiral Lawſon, to whom the general was previouſly engaged. 
| Indeed, as to the vice-admiral, he came very early and very | 
heartily into the reſtoration; ſo that, when the earl of Sandwich 
acknowledged his ſervices in this reſpect to the king in Holland, 
he was much careſſed, received the honour of knighthood, and 
was always looked upon as a man fincerely attached to the | 
crown; which was confirmed by all his ſucceeding actions“. 
On the king's return, the fleet, as we have already ſhewn, | 
claimed his early and his earneſt attention. Henry VIII. erected 
the navy-board, which conſiſted originally only of the four great | 
officers, viz. the treaſurer of the navy, the comptroller, the ſur- 
veyor, and the clerk of the acts u; but under ſucceeding reigns, | 


2 Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 704. Whitlacke's we | 
wmaorials, p. 693. „ Ludlow's memoirs, p. 82x, © Ibid. vol. l. 
e d Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 768. Kennet, 
vol. iii. p. 238. Echard. Columna roſtrata, p. 146. and partieularly Sir Phi- 

lip Warwick, in his memoirs, p. 415. : u Sir William Moaſon's naval 
tracts in Churchill's voyages, vol. iii. p. 321. | We 
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6 the buſineſs of the board was exceedingly increafed, others 


vere occaſionally added, with the fimple title of commiſſioners. 
This method was followed by the long parliament, and after- 
wards by the rump, who appointed twenty-one, of whom four- 
een were out of their own body, and ſeven who were not mem- 
hers; and of theſe vice-admiral Lawfon was one v. This board 


being broken by their diflolution, king Charles contented himſelf 


with adding to the four ſtanding officers of the navy, four com- 
miſioners at the recommendation, as the earl of Clarendon af- 


ſures us, of the duke of York, which were the lord Berkley, 
Sir John Lawſon, Sir George Ayſcue, and Sir William Penn, 


with each of them a penſion of five hundred pounds a-year *. 


This gave them equal power with the old members, whenever 


they attended at the board, but aſſigned them no particular em- 


ployments, or fixed in any degree their attendance, but left his 
majeſty at full liberty to ſend them to ſea as menen when, 


where, and as often as his affairs required 12 
Immediately after the reſtoration he was 1 as a 


to the earl of Sandwich, when he went to fetch queen Catherine 


from Portugal, and was afterwards employed in the Mediterra- 


nean againſt the Algerines, to whom he did confiderable da- 
mage, and fo effeQtually blocked up their port, that they were 


not able to fend any of their cruizers abroad. More he might, 


and certainly would have done, if he had not been diſappointed 
in his expectat ion from de Ruyter, who, with his Dutch ſqua- 


dron, was ſent on the ſame errand 2. Thefe admirals differed 
about a ſalute which de Ruyter paid Lawſon, and Lawſon re- 
fuſed to return, as being bound up by his inſtructions. After 
this, there was no harmony between them : the Dutch admiral 
took the firſt opportunity of quitting this ſervice, and flipping 
away to Guinea, which was highly reſented by king —_— 
ind alledged as one of the cauſes of the Dutch war. 
That it may not be from hence fuppoſed, Sir John Lawſon's 3 
refuſing to lalute de Ruyter proceeded & either from pride 1 in _— 


» Mercurins W Tom 28, i658. a 5 x Clerendon's life, P. 241, 

At this time we had ſcarce any board but this; and therefore this was con- 
lidered as very convenient means of granting an admirol a comfortable lobt 
tence, for employing his talents in the ſerviee of his country, when not at ſes. 


2 Philips's continuation of Heath's a pP. 326, 8 Kennct's hiſtory 
ol Fnoland, vol. iii. p. 273. 2 5 . 
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Mm any captious Aiſpobtion in thoſe who drew his inſtruc! 


tions, it will be proper to ſet this matter in a true light, The | 
Dutch, to prevent the ceremony, to which they were tied by 


treaty of ſaluting Engliſh ſhips in their own ſeas, from paſſing 


for an acknowledgment of our ſovereignty in thoſe ſeas, affeQeq 
to pay them that reſpect where-ever they met with them, that 
ſo it might appear to be no more than a mere compliment to an 
ally, and not a mark of ſubmiſſion to a ſuperiot, The court of 
England very well underſtood this; and therefore, at his de. 
parture from the earl of Sandwich's fleet, Sir John had general 
orders not to ſtrike his flag to the ſhips of any prince or ſtate 
whatever. Soon after this accident he received inſtructions to 


return home, and to leaye the command of his ſquadron to cap- 
rain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Allen, who was appointed to finiſh * 


the war he had begun againſt the Algerines*. 
On his arrival in England he found the Dutch war broke out, 


and that the king had ſent for him in order to ſerve under the 


duke of York, his brother, as rear-admiral of the red. Sir John | 
was very grateful for this honour, but at the ſame time told his 


_ majeſty, that he could ſhew him a more compendious way of | 
bringing the Dutch to reaſon, than by fitting out great fleets, 
He obſerved, that in the laſt Dutch war they were infinitely 


more diſtreſſed by the captures he made after the laſt great bat- 


tle, than they had been by all the operations of the war; and he | 
added farther, that the reaſon of this was not hard to find, vis; | 


that they were able as a ſtate to fit out great fleets in leſs time, 


and at much leſs expence, than it was now poſſible, or probably | 


ever would be, for his majeſty to do; and their ſubjects willingly 


contributed to this, becauſe they ſaw the neceſſity, and were 


ſenſible of the good effects: but if very large numbers of theit 


merchant ſhips were taken, if their commerce in general was 


rendered precarious, and many of their traders by theſe misfor- 


tunes became beggars, they had no remedy; and that therefore 


this was the tender part in which they might be hurt, and in | 


which, if they were hurt, they muſt make a Nane on ſuch terms 
us his majeſty ſhould think K fit to Nee 1 


= Baſnage annales des provinces vnies, vol. i. P- 113.  Phillipe' chronicle, 
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le, 


dler, 


This advice was rejected at that time, becauſe His royal hi gh- b 


nels was reſolved to go.to ſez, and it was not thought conſiſtent 
vith his honour to ſtand on the defenſive, and avoid fighting the 
Dutch fleet: but after Sir John Lawſon was dead, and the ex- 
ence of the war made it exceeding burdenſome to the king, he 
began to reflect on the counſel he had given bim, and reſolved 
to purſue it z but wanting proper directions in the execution of 


this ſcheme; and, to ſpeak the truth plainly, having many diſ- 
honeſt ſervants, who pretended to have their ſhips well man- 


ned, when they had ſcarce ſailors enough to manage them d, 
(for ſo the thing appeared on a parliamentary inquiry), this de= 
ſign, as we have ſeen elſewhere, miſcarried ; and yet this miſ- 


carriage remains a ſtain on the memory of Sir John Lawſon, 


in the judgment of ſome writers e. 


In all things relating to the fleet, after the war was declared, = 


his royal highneſs the duke, likewiſe, conſulted daily, ſays the nv- 


ble hiſtorian, for bis own information and inſtruction, with Sir 


John Lawſon, Sir George Ayſeue, and Sir William Penn, all 
men of great experience, and who had commanded in ſeveral 


battles, Upon the advice of theſe men, the duke always made 
his eſtimates and all propeſitions to the king. There was ſome- 


what of rivalſhip between the two laſt, becauſe they had been in 


equal command; therefore the duke took Sir William Penn into ; 
his own ſhip, and made him captain of it, which was a great 


truſt, and a very honourable command, that exempted him from 


receiving any orders but from the duke, and ſo extinguiſhed the 


other's emulation, the other two being flag · officers; and to com 


mand ſeveral ſquadrons. Lawſon, however, was the man of 
whoſe judgment the duke had the beft eſteem z and he was in 


truth of a man of that breeding, (for he was a perfect tarpawlin), 
a very extraordinary perſon. He underſtood his profeſſion in- 


comparably well, ſpoke clearly and.pertinently, but not pertina- 


ciouſly enough, when he was contradicted. Ayſcue was a gen- 


tleman, but had kept ill company too long, which had blunted ; 


| See the hiſtory and proceedings of the houſe of commons, printed for Chan- 


1667, 
vay and Thames. e See Skinner's life of Monk, p. 36 7. 
Vol. II. = 0 


* 


vol. i. p. 118. in which there is a reſolution of the houſe of commons, ? 
that, notwithſtanding his majeſty had 18,020 men in pay in diſperſed ſhips in 
there was not a ſucfeient number of ſhips left to ſecure the rivers Med- 
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his underftatſding, if it had been ever ſharp. He was of (op | 


words, yet ſpoke to the purpoſe, and to be eaſily underſtood. 
Penn, who had much. the worſt underſtanding, had a great 
mind to appear better bred, and to ſpeak like a gentleman. He 
had got many good words, which he uſed at adventure; he was 

4 formal man, and ſpoke very leifarely, but much, and left the 
matter more intricate and perplexed than hefound it. Theſe are 


the judicious Clarendon's characters of theſe three great ſeamen, 


with whom he was perſonally and intimately acquainted ; and 
therefore his own words are retained. | __ 

On the 21ſt of April, 1665, the duke of Fork failed with a 
grand fleet to the coaſt of Holland, himſelf carrying the red flag, 
prince Rupert the white, and the earl of Sandwich the blue. 
Towards the latter end of the engagement, which happened off 
Leoſtoff on the memorable 3d of June, that day twelve years in 
which they had been beat by Monk; Lawſon, after he had ex- 

ceeded all that he had done before, was by a muſket-ſhot in his 
| Knee diſabled from enjoying that victory which he had laboured 
fo hard to gain. He did not, however, die till ſome days after, 


viz. June 29, 1665, when he had che fatisfaction of knowing | 
that his country triumphed, and that, as he had lived, ſo he dicd 


Vith glory. e e 26h! 50 
We ſhalt here ſubjoin the earl of Clarendon's account of this 


extraordinary perſon in his life lately publiſhed, and that in his 
lordſhip's own words: There was,” fays he, ( another almoft | 


„ irreparable loſs this day in Sir John Lawfon, who was admi- 


ral of a ſquadron, and of fo eminent ſkill and conduct in all |} 


er maritime occaſions, that his connſel was moft conſidered in 
« all debates, and the greateſt ſeamen were ready to receive ad- 
* vice from him. In the middle of the battle he received a ſhot 
+ with a muſket-bullet. upon the knee, with which he fell ; and 
finding that he could no more ſtand, and was in great torment, 
« he ſent to the duke to defire him to ſend another man to 
« command his ſhip, which he preſently did. 'Fhe wound was not 


« conceived to be mortal, and they made haſte to ſend him on 
„ ſhore as far as Deptford or Greenwich, where for ſome da)s 


there was hope of his recovery ; but ſhortly, his wound gan- 
« orened, and ſo he died with very great courage, and proſeſ- 
4 ſion of an entire duty and fidelity ta the king. 


« He 
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« He was indeed, of all the men of chat time, and of tat 


« extraction and education, incomparably the modeſteſt and 
« wiſeſt man, and moſt worthy to be confided in. He was of 
« Yorkſhire, near Scarborough, of that rank of people who 
« are bred to the ſea from their cradle; and a young man of 
« that profeſſion he was when the parliament firſt poſſeſſed 
« themſelves of the royal navy: and Hull being in their hands, 
« all the northern ſeamen eaſily betook themſelves to their ſer- 
« yice: and his induſtry and ſobriety made him quickly taken 
« notice of, and to be preferred from one degree to another, 


« till, from a common ſailor, he was promoted to be a captain 


« of a ſmall veſſel, and from ence to the command of the bes 


4 ſhips. a, 
« He had been in all the actions FREY by Blake, ſomg 


« of which were very ſtupendous, and in all the battles which 
« Cromwell had fought with the Dutch, in which he was a 


e ſignal officer, and very much valued by him. He was of that 


« claſs of religion which were called Independents, moſt of 
« which were Anabaptiſts, who were generally believed to 


e have moſt averſion to the king, and therefore employed in 


« moſt affairs of truſt. He was commander in chief of the flect 


e when Richard was thrown out ; and, when the conteſt grew 
« hetween the rump and Lambert, he brought the whole fleet 
into the river, and declared for that which was called the 
e parliament; which broke the neck of all other deſigns, though 
4 he intended only the better ſettlement of the commonwealth. 
Nor, after the reſtoration, did any man perform his duty 
« better. He cauſed all perſons, how well qualified ſoever, who 
* he knew were affected to a republic, to be diſmiſſed from the 


« ſervice, and brought very good order i into his own ſhip, and 


* frequented the church-prayers himſelf, and made all the ſea- 
men do ſo. He was very remarkable in his affection and 
« counterance towards all thoſe who had faithfully ſerved the 
king, and never commended any body to the dyke to be 
preferred but ſuch, and performed to his death all that could 
e he expected from a brave and an honeſt man. 8 
Alt looked like ſome preſage that he had of his own death, 

0 that, before he went to ſea, he came to the treaſurer and the 

chancellor, to whom he had * borne much reſpect, and 
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ſpoke to them in a dialect he had never before uſed; * 
was a very generous man, and lived in his houſe devine a 
plentifully, and had never made any the leaſt ſuit or p 2 
for money. Now he told them, that he was gain ee 
expedition in which many honeſt men muſt loſe en 
| 5 


and though he had no apprehenſion of himſelf, but that Gon 


would protect him, as he had often done in the fame oc 
ſions, yet he thought it became him, againſt the worſt 5 
make his condition known to tbem, and the rather . 
he knew he was eſteemed generally to be rich. He ſaid a 
truth he thought himſelf ſo ſome few months ſince, hi he 
was worth eight or nine thouſand pounds; but the marriage 
of his daughter to a young gentleman in quality and Hi 
much above him, Mr, Richard Norton of Southwick in Ham : 
ſhire, who had fallen in love with her, and his father, out of 
tenderneſs to his ſon, had conſented, it had obliged bim to 
give her ſuch a portion as might in ſome degree make her 


0 worthy of ſo great a fortune; and that he had not reſerved 


ſo much to himſelf and wife, and all his other children, which 
were four or five, as he had given to that daughter; he de- 


« fired them therefore, that, if he ſhould miſcarry in this en- 
terprize, the king would give his wife two hundred pounds 


a- year for her life; if he lived, he deſired nothipg ; he hoped 


nor did he deſire any other grant or ſecurity for this two 
hundred pounds yearly than the king's word and promiſe, and 


that they would ſee it effectual. The ſuit was ſo, modeſt, and 


the ground of making it ſo. juſt and reaſonable, that they wil⸗ 


lingly informed his majeſty of it, who as graciouſly granted 
e it, and ſpoke himſelf to him of it with very obliging circum- 


ſtances ;, ſo that the poor man went very contentedly to his 


work, and periſhed as gallantly in it, with an univerſal la- 
mentation. And it is to, be preſumed, that the promiſe was 


as well performed to his wiſe. Sure it is, it was exactly com- 1 


plied with whilſt either of thoſe two perſons had any power.“ 


It is worth obſerying, that all the writers of thoſe times, 
| though they differ widely in reſpect to many characters, concur 


in commending Sir John Lawſon as a brave, honeſt, loyal com. 
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ander, and as a very able and underſtanding ſeaman; and, as 
ſuch, deſerves to be honourably remembered 4, t 


81 Joun KEMPTHORNE was deſcended from a good family 
in Devonſhire, and was born in the pariſh of Widſcombe. in that 
county, in the year 1620. His father, being a royaliſt and in low 
circumſtances, was glad of an opportunity of binding him ap- 
prentice to the captain of a trading veſſel belonging to Topſham, 
with whom he lived very happily for ſome years; and, being a 
young man of good natural abilities, he attained an extraordinary 
degree of knowledge in his profeſſion, by which, and by the 
favour of his maſter, he grew into great credit with the moſt 
eminent traders in Exeter, in whoſe ſervice he made various 
- voyages into the Mediterranean, with large profit to them, and 
no ſmall reputation to himſelf*. In the beginning of our wars 
with Spain, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very extraordinary ac- 
tion. He was attacked by a large Spaniſh man of war, com- 
manded by a knight of Malta; and, though the odds was very 
great, yet captain Kempthorne defended himſelf gallantly, till all 
his ammunition was ſpent, and then, remembering that he had 
leveral large bags of pieces of eight on board, he thought they 


fore ordered his men to load their guns with filver, which did 
ſuch execution on the Spaniards rigging, that, if his own ſhip 
had not been diſabled by an unlucky ſhot, he had in all proba- 
bility got clear. At laſt, however, overpowered by numbers, 
he was boarded, taken, and carried into Malaga, 

The knight, to whom he was priſoner, treated him with the 
utmoſt kindneſs and civility, carried him home to his houſe, gave 
him the free uſe of it, ſpoke of him with much reſpect, com- 
mended his valour to every body, and declared, that he never 

«new a man wha deſerved bigher.preferment ; and after a ſhort 
ſtay in this manner, which I can ſcarce call a confinement, he 
ent him to England. It is a great misfortune, that one is obliged 
to relate ſuch a paſſage as this, without the proper circumſtances 
of names and dates ; but, when theſe have been ſlighted by ſuch 


Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 415. Continuation of Heath's chronicle, 
p. 538. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 276, Echard's hiſto- 


il England, p. 8279, © Prince's worthics of Devon. p. 437. 


might better ſerve to annoy than enrich the enemy, and there 


Tower : this afforded. the captain an opportunity of returning 
ell the civilities he had received, and of procuring bis liberty, 
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as firſt committed the fact to writing, they are not afterwards 
eaſily recovered. Hewener, chere can be no doubt made 1; to 
the truth of the relation, ſince, upon the credit of this action 
captain Kempthorne laid the foundation of his ſubſequent * 
tunes. Having premiſed this, we may proceed to the ſecond 
part of this adventure. Some years after, the ſame knight of 
Malta was taken in the 'Streights by commodore Ven, and 
brought prifoner into England, where he was committed to the 


which he did at his own expence, and furniſhed him with 
every thing neceſſary to return to Spain; an action generous 


and grateful in itſelf, and which could not fail of doing our 
 Evgliſh commander great honour r. 8 8 


After the reſtoration, captain Kempthorne had ſome merit to 
plead, his father having quitted the profeſſion of the Jaw, to 
ſerve as a lieutenant of horſe in the King's army, which honeſt 
and loyal a& proved his total ruin. Whether this or any per- 


ſonal intereſt which his ſon might have, brought him into the I 
navy, it is not eaſy to ſay; but, ſoon after the king's return, he 


was provided with a ſhip, v:z. the Mary Roſe, a third rate, car. 


Tying forty-eight guns, and two hundred and thirty men. In this 
ſhip. he went as convoy to a conſiderable fleet of merchantmen 


into the Streights, and in the month of December, 1669, met I 
with A {quadron of ſeven Algerine men of war: by his prudence | 

and courage he preſerved, however, all the veſſels under his | 
care, and obliged the enemy to ſheer off, after leaving behind 


chem ſeyeral of their men, who had boarded the Mary Roſe, | 
and were brought by captain Kempthorne into Englands. 
This gollant action juſtly intitled him to a flag; and yet it 


was ſome years afterwards out-done, with great ſatisfaction to 


the captain: for his ſon, a young gentleman of three and twen- 


ty, in the King's Fiſher, a frigate of forty-ſix guns, and two | 
hundred and twenty men, engaged ſeven Algerines, es of | 


1 5 which carried as mary guns as the whole ſquadron that bis fa- 
| ther had to deal with; and after many hours fight, in which he 
vas ſeveral times boarded, made them weary of their underta- | 


e Remorkable ſea-deliverarices, p. 3. : See the particular relation of 
this cited be e ; j "2 Rf . 5 5 6 
| is engagement cited before, p 349. king, | 


king, and carried the king's hip ſafe into a Spaniſh port, where 
himſelf died of his woundsd. a9 Haag Ned e Sein 
Is for our hero, he was in both the Dutch wars, and beha- 
ved {ſo well, that, upon the duke of Albemarte's taking the com- 
mand of the fleet in 1666, he carried one of the flags; and in 
he ſucceeding war he ſerved as rear-admiral, and had the ho- 
nour of knighthood i. He ſpent the latter part of his life in 4 
poſt both of profit and reputation, vi commiſftioner of his ma- 
jeſtys navy at Portſmouth: and yet it is ſaid, that he was diſ- 
guſted (as is frequently the caſe) at his being thus laid aſide, and 
| precluded, as he underſtood it, from any farther promotion 
which his merit might have intitled him to in the navy. We 
have no account of the motives which might induce the court to 


raiſed by the favour of prince Rupert, it is probable his intereſt 
declined with that of his highneſs. However it was, it has been 
tranſmitted to poſterity, that his ſharp ſenſe of his diſappoint- 
ments ſhortened his days : and thus a man, who had with ſuch 
courage ventured his life for the honour of the crown, and had 


little employment, which would have been eſteemed a high pro- 


the altar in the great church at Portſmouth; and 1 have heard, 


This Sir John Kempthorne had an elder brother, captain Simon 
Kempthorne, who alſo diſtinguiſhed bimſelf at fea, but of whoſe 
actions I can ſay nothing particular: I ſhall therefore content 


87 JOHN KEMPTHORNE ay 


flight a man of Sir John Kempthorne's merit; only we are told, 
that he was a very zealous Proteſtant, and, having been chiefly 


done ſuch fignal ſervice to the nation, was ſacrificed to ſome Tow, 
ſecret, pitiful court-intrigue, and left to wear away his life in a 


motion by a perſon. of a money-loving temper, and who had leſs 
paſſion for glory than this worthy gentleman, who ended his 
days on the 19th of October, 1679, when he wanted but one 

ycar of threeſcore. His body lies interred on the north fide of 


that ſome of his poſterity are yet remaining in Devonſhire æ. 


myclt with having thus endeavoured to preſerve his Name. = 
The care taken by the Dutch, as I have more than once hint- 
add before, to preferve the memories of thoſe who have eminently | 
 &rved the ſtare, by burying them at the public expence, erekting 


wo Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 438. I Philips continuation af 
ah s chtotiele, p. 5% Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 399, Rennet's Hiſtory of 
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for them magnificent tombs, adorning theſe with honourable is; 


ſcriptions, ſettling penſion on their family, and by ſuch acts of 


gratitude obliging all hiſtorians, as well as putting it into their 
power to relate whatever concerns ſuch perſons carefully and 


_ diſtinctly, can never be enough commended. It is indeed one of 


the greateſt inſtances of the wiſdom of their government, fince 


it ſupports and encourages public ſpirit, maintains the power, 


and fecures the reputation of the republic, which are things of 
the higheſt conſequence to ſociety, and the ſource of that liberty 


and bappineſs by which they are ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed from 


their neighbours. Happy had it been far us, if a like ſpirit had 
prevailed here!] I ſhould not then have been obliged to apologize 


ſo often for omiſſions, which I find it impoſſible to ſupply, nor 


would there have been occaſion for this remark, to excuſe the 


| ſhortnels of thoſe accounts, which I am yet to give, of ſome of 
the greateſt ſeamen who lived in this reign, and who by their 


gallant behaviour juſtly merit the praiſe of ſucceeding times. 


MEMOIRS of sis GEORGE AYSCOUGH, 
or, as generally written, AYSCUE, Admiral of 


the White. 


» 


A Nintrepidity, which no danger ean either diſmay or trat, 


is that kind of temper which diſtinguiſhes" our ſea com- 
manders, and has exalted the Howards, Greenviles, Blakes, 
and ſeveral others that might be named, into the rank of heroes, 


It is a diſpoſition that peculiarly endears an officer to ſeamen, | 
who never fail to imitate his example; and from a reſolution of Bl 


this kind ſuch amazing and almoſt incredible events have flowed, 
as ſhew that high courage, when accompanied with cool and 


ſteady conduct, in which intrepidity conſiſts, is very different | 
from either raſhneſs or obſtinacy, and may be juſtly conſidered | 


as the ſtandard of military virtu&, and therefore the beſt intitled 


to fame. This rare and admirable quality, if the evidence of | 
friends or foes can eſtabliſh the poſſeſſion. of it. inconteſtibly, was 
never more conſpicuous than in Sir GEORGE AYSCUE, whoſe 


merit was ſo great, and ſo generally underſtood, that he was 


preferred without envy ; nay, his preferments were attended — 


1 
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ſuch univecfal applauſe, as at length, which often happens in 
popular ſtates, rendered him obnoxious to his maſters. This 
did not kinder his appearing again in a higher ſtation with 
equal reputation; and, having often vanquiſhed enemies, he, in 
the laſt action of his Hfe, triumphed over fortune. 
He was a gentleman of an ancient and worthy family, ſettled 
+: South Kelſey in Lincolnfhire l. His father, William Ayſcough, 


er Ayſcue, Eſq; was one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber 
| to Charles I. a, by whom himſelf, and his etder brother Sir Ed- 


ward Ayſcne, were knighted. By intermarriages he ſtood allied 


ſo fome as reſpectable families as any in the north, particularly 


the Savilles of Thornhill, the Cookes of Wheatly in Yorkſhire®, 
the Willamfons of Markham in Notringhamfhire®, and many 
others. At the breaking out of the civil war, Sir Edward and 
Sir George Ayſeue both adhered to the parliament”, by whom 


| the former was appointed one of their commiſſioners to reſide 


with the Scots army in 1646 9, and the latter continued in his 
command in the navy, and always treated with the utmoſt de- 
ference and reſpect; which made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, 
that he remained attached to him with inviolable fidelity, though 


| he had not been promoted in their fervice, or, except thofe 
teſtimonies of eſteem, had received any marks of their favonr. 


When a great part of the fleet revolted in the ſummer of 1648, 


and ſet colonel Rainſborough on ſhore, who was ſent to take 


the command, Sir George Ayſtue preſerved his ſhip the Lion 


for the parliamenty and brought her into the river Thames, of 


which he gave them notice*. This important ſervice at fo criti- 


eil a conjuncture was received with great ſatisfaction, and he 
was deſired, with captain Moulton, to fail over to the coaſt of 
Holland, to watch the motions of the ſhips then under the prince 


of Wales*, The next year he was declared admiral in the Iriſh 


ſeas, and directed to relieve Dublin, which was a thing of the 


utmoſt confequence.” This he vey organ cond 88 as 


I cand. "WORE p. 408. 3 5 name is Lues Aſhcough. BD A. 
brey's antiquities of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 121, 122. n Baronetage of Eng- 
RT land, vol. i. p. 159. Ui. p. „ Thoraton's antiquities of Nottingham - 


ka 386. p Lloyd's loyal ſufferers, p. 706. 41 Whitlocke's 


_ memorials, p. 184. Ruſhworth's collections, A. D. 1645. r Whitlocke's 


memorials, p. 31). 5 Baker's chronicle continued by E, Philips, p. 149. 


| Whitlocke'; s memor: als, p. 363, Heath's chronicle, p. ; 76. 
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alſo many other 1 ; which induced them to continue him 
in that office for another year, in which ſpace he did all, and 


even more than they expected; for which they honoured him 


with their thanks, and aſſured him they would retain a ſuitable 
ſenſe of what he had done in ſupport of the ae and Pro-. 


teſtant intereſt in that kingdom*, , 


The war, at leaſt as far as it was a ſea war, hin W to 
a concluſion in Ireland, the parliament found themſelves at li- 


berty to make uſe of their fleet elſewhere, and thereupon reſolyed 


to reduce the iſland of Barbadoes, which was held for king 


Charles by the lord Willoughby of Parham, who had ſerved | 
them long; but when he ſaw they meant to ſubvert the conſti- 
tution, quitted them, and went to king Charles II. in Holland, 
by whom he was declared vice-admiral of the revolted fleet, and 
afterwards governor of the Leeward iſlands u. In order to ac- | 
compliſh this, orders were fent to Sir George Ayſcue to form a | 
ſquadron, which he was to man and victual as ſoon as poſſible, 
and then proceed to Barbadoes: but, before he was in any rea- 
dineſs to ſail, thoſe orders were countermanded. The reaſon of 
this was, the parliament had information, that the Dutch were 
treating with Sir John Greenville, in order to have the iſles of 
Scilly put into their hands; and therefore it was thought neceflary | 
to reduce thoſe iſlands firſt. Blake and Ayſcue were employed | 
in this expedition in the ſpring of the year 165 1, and performed 


it with honour and ſucceſs. They had but a ſmall body of troops 


on board, and Sir John Greenville had a conſiderable force in 
the iſland of St. Mary, commanded by ſome of the beſt officers | 
in the late king's army ; ſo that, if things had been decided by | 
the ſword, the diſpute muſt have been both bloody and doubt- 
ful. Sir John eaſily perceived that this muſt end fatally in reſpect | 

to him, and the remains of the king's forces under his command, 
and therefore entered into a treaty with general Blake and ad- 
miral Ayſcue, who uſed him very honourably, « gave him | 
| .ngland, and 


fair conditions: after which Blake returned to 
Ayſcue prepared for his voyage to Barbadoes . 


| 8 Whitlocke's memorials, p. 385, 406. Fw u The civil wars of Great Bri- 
fain and Ireland, ch. xe vii. p. 325—327. w Clarendon's hiſtory of the | 
rebellion, vol, vi. . 465. Whiclocke' 5 l P. 4935 . See alſo } 
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The parliament, ' when they firſt heard of the reduction of 
gcilly, were extremely well pleaſed, as indeed they had very 
juſt reaſon, ſince privateers from thence did ſo much miſchief, 
that ſcarce any trade could be carried on with tolerable ſecurity : 
but, when the conditions were known, ſome great men changed 
their opinions, and gave Blake to underſtand, that he and his 
colleague had been too forward; ſo that it was doubtful, whe-" 
ther the parliament would ratify this agreement. Blake ſaid, that, 
if they had given Sir John Greenville good conditions, they had 
not done it without good reaſon; that, in the firſt place, it ſaved 
the effuſion of Engliſh blood, and next, that there was a ſtrong 
ſquadron of Dutch ſhips at no great diſtance, the commander of 
which had offered Sir John one hundred thouſand pounds to put 
theſe iſlands into his hands; that, if the parliament did not ap- 
prove of his conduct, he ſhould be ſorry for it, and would take 
care to prevent a miſtake of that ſort for the future, by laying 
down his commiſſion, as he was confident Sir George Ayſcue 
would likewiſe do*. Upon this, there was no more ſaid of the 
articles, which were very punctually and honourably complied 
witb, and Sir George received orders to ſail OY to FRE 
Weſt Indies; which he obeyed. ' | 

He arrived at Barbadoes on the 26th of Oftober 1657, and 
became quickly ſenſible of the difficulty of that enterprize. His 
own force was very inconfiderable in compariſon of that of the 
iſland: the governor was a man of quality, good ſenſe, and 
well beloved, and had aſſembled a body of near five thouſand 
men to oppoſe him 7. In ſpite of all theſe difficulties, he was 
determined to do his utmoſt to reduce the place; and how well 
he ſucceeded, the reader may learn from * wen Naa 
relation of general Ludlow. 
„ Sir George opened a miles 4 into the ba by Sing 
« ſome great ſhot, and then ſeized upon twelve of their ſhips 


lord Willoughby to ſubmit to the authority of the parliament 
Hof England; but he, not acknowledging any ſuch power, de- 
_ © clared his reſolution to keep the iſland for the king's ſervice. 

© But the news of the defeat of the Shots and their king at 


* Lanſdown's proſe mad; val. ii, . p. 486, 257. . ; F 2600, 188. 5 
N Worceſter, 


« without oppoſition; the next day he ſent a ſummons to the 
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In this conjuncture oolonel Mudgiford, who commanded a 
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Worceſter, being brought to Sir 


* 


6 George Ayſcue, together 
with an intercepted letter from the lady Willoughby, con- 
taining the ſame account, he ſummoned him a ſecond time, 
and accompanied his ſummons with the lady's letter, to aſſure 
him of the truth of that report. But the lord Willoughby 
relying upon big numbers, and the fewneſs of thoſe that were 
ſent ta reduee him, being in all but ſiſteen fail, returned an 


 anſyer of the like ſubſtance with the former. Whereupon Sir. | 
George Ayſcue ſent two hundred men on ſhore, commanded 
by captain Morrier, to attack a quarter of the enemy's that 


lay by the harbour, which they executed ſucceſsfully, by ta- 


king the fort and about forty priſoners, with four pieces of | 


cannon, which they nailed-up, and returned on board again. 


At this time, the Virginia fleet arriving at Barbados, it was 
te thought fit to ſend a third ſummons to the lord Willoughby; 
t but finding that neither this, nor the declaration fent tothem | 

by the commiſſioners of parliament to the ſame purpoſe, pro- 


duecd any effect, Sir George Ayſcue landed ſeven hundred 
men from his own and the Virginia fleet, giving the com- 
mand of them to the ſame captain Morrice, who fell upon 
thirteen hundred of the enemy's foot, and three troops of 


their horſe, and beat them from their works, killing many of 
their men, and taking about one hundred priſoners, with all 
their guns. The loſs on, our fide was inconſiderable, few 
of ours being killed upon the place, and not above thirty 
wounded. Yet theſe ſucceſſes were not ſufficient to accom · 
pliſh the work, there being above five thouſand horſe and 


A + 


regiment in the iſland, by the means of a friend that he had 
in our fleet, made his terms, and declared for the parliament. 


Many of his friends, following his example, did the like, and, 

in conjunction with him, encamped under che protection of 
our fleet. Upon this the moſt part of the iſland were inclined 
to join us; but the lord Willoughby prevented them, by pls 
e cing guards on all the avenues to our camp, and deſigned to 


charge our men with bis body of horſe, wherein he was much 


| ſuperior to them, had not a cannon-ball, that was fired 2 | 


. random, 
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« random, beat open the door of a room where he and his 
« council of wur were fitting, which, taking off the bead of the 
(« centinel who was placed at the door, ſo alarmed them all, 
« that he changed his deſign, and retreated to a place two miles 
« diſtant from the harbour, Our party, conſiſting of two thou- 
« ſand foot and one: hundred horſe, advancing towards him, he 
« defied to treat; Which being accepted, calonel Muddiford, 
« colonel. Collyton, Mr. Searl, and captain Pack, were ap- 
« pointed commiſſioners by Sir George Ayſcue; and by the 
« lord Willoughby, Sir Richard cen * W un, co- 
6 1 Ellis, and major Byham. 1! 

« By theſe it was concluded, that vs iflands of Nevis, Anti · 
& gua, and St. Chriſtopher's, ſhould be ſurrendered to the par- 
« liament of England ; that the lord Willoughby, colonel Wal- 
a rond, and ſome others, ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates; 
« and that the inhabitants of the laid iſles ſhould be maintained | 
« in the quiet enjoyment of what they poſſeſſed, on condition 
« to do nothing to the prejudice. of the commonwealth. This 
«© news being brought to Virginia, they ſubmitted alſo, where 
« one Mr. George Ludlow, a relation of mine, ſerved the par- 
« liamept in the like eee as S ene bad done at 
„ Barbadoes #.% 105 4: 
Sir George Ayſcue . to enen on the 10 May, 
1652, with great reputation . The Dutch war, which broke 
out while he was abroad, was now very warm, and Sir George 
vas forced ta take à ſhare therein, though his ſhips were, with 
ſo long a voyage, extremely foul, and in à manner unfit for ſer- 
vice: yet, when general Blake failed to the north, he performed 
glorious, indeed almoſt incredible things; for in July he took 
five Dutch merchantmen, and afterwards attacked a flect of forty 
{ail under the convoy of four men of war, took ſeven, burnt 
three, and forced the reſt on the French ſhore. On the 16th of 
Z Auguſt, 165 2, the Dutch 8 to * Sir George with : 


: Ludlow's memoirs, yol. i. p. 383—383. 213 Lilly's aſtrolo - 
gicel predictions for 1653, we have this account of what paſſed i in the preceding 
Ty „May 25, Sir George Ayſcue, knight, returned ſafe from the weſtern 
* iſſands to Plymouth, to the great joy of the people, having reduced all the 
* weſtern iſles, and taken from the Dutch above forty ſail of ſhips.” Whit» 


5 529. 


- 


a great 


* locke's 8 p. 534. Dariee's me wars of Great Britain and Ireland, ZI 


conſidered as ont of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the invincible cou- 
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4 great fleet, who was juſt then returned from convoying a rich 
fleet of Eaſt India ſhips into Plymouth. Though he was much 
inferior in ſtrength, he fought notwithſtanding, and at laſt, with 
conſiderable loſs, forced them to retire d. After this, he conti. 
nued to behave vigorouſly againſt the enemy; and though his 
 tervices were not very well received by the parliament, yet both 

the ſeamen and the people agreed that he had acted like a RRRO. 

Of this we have a ſtrong teſtimony in eas ck; n 
was a kind of oracle in thoſe days e. 

In ſome ſhort time after this, the parliament thimgtit fit to con- 
nder Sir George's former ſervices, and to vote him, as a reward, 
three hundred pounds a- year in Ireland, and alſo three hundred 
pounds in money; but they thought proper, at the ſame time, 
to lay him aſide, under pretence that the honour of the nation 
was ſome way affected hyſthe loſs he had ſuffered in the late 
fight in Dover road: but this was a mere pretence; for not only 
our own hiſtorians, but the Dutch writers alſo, agree, that ne- 
ver any man behaved better than he did upon that occafion; and 

fo far was the honour of the nation from being at all injured by 
any loſs he ſuſtained, that this very action was then, and ſtill is, 


rage of the Engliſh at ſeaa. Nay, immediately before he was 
diſmiſſed from his command, he gave a moſt extraordinary proof 
of his courage; for he proteſted againſt Blake's retreat, after he 
had been worſted in the battle of the 29th of November, and 
declared, he thought it more honourable to periſh at ſea, than 
to retire in the ſight of an en mo upon Opens) in- 


x 1 5 of * * 3 "1 * FF * 8 FT * * * 4 * + 
100 at foie of; o% bie Iran gots 15 
KG aha gt f . i nnn N 


Dd Whitlocke's memorials, p. Sieg. 1 e 
c This paſſage occurs in his obſervations on Auguſt 155 Þ od runs ns ibn: 
64 Auguſt 16, 1652, Sir George Ayſcue, near Plymouth, with fourteen or fifteen 
«« ſhips only, fought threeſcove fail of Duteb men of war, and thirty ſhot in the 
« hull of his own ſhip. Twenty merebent (I ſuppoſe merchantmen converted 
4 into) men of war never came in to aſſiſt him; yet he made the Dutch give 
« way. Why our tate ſhall pay thoſe ſhips which fought not, we of the people 
e know not. This i is he that is a gentleman, lives like a Henke, and acts 
<< the part of a generous commander i in all his actions“ : 
d Heath's chronicle, p. 32 3. Ludlow $ memoirs, vol. i. 5. 421. Columna 
roſtrata, p. 101, Baſnage annoles des provinces unies, tome 1. p. 260. Le Clere 
hiſt. des provinces unies, tome il. p. 3225 324. La vie de Ruyter, p. i. p. 19, 20, 
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timated a deſign of throwing up, which gave his enemies 0 far ü 
an opportunity of taking away his commiſſion e. 0 11 
The true grounds of the parliament's difpleafire towards TRY 
though they did not care to own it, was the fair agreement he 
had made with the lord Willoughby- at Barbadoes, and the 
lageneſs of thoſe articles of capitulation which he had granted 
him. They thought he might have been ſufficiently cautioned 
by the reſentment they had ſhewn on the treaty he made with 
Sir John Greenville, and were therefore the more deeply touched 
with this, which they looked upon as a ſecond offencef. An- 
other reaſon for their inclining to lay him down ſoftly was his 
great influence over the ſeamen, by whom he was exceedingly 
beloved. In this tranſaction they were too wiſe for themſelves; 
for they parted with a man who was certainly firm to their in- 
tereſts, diſobliged the ſea-officers, who knew not what to think 
of ſuch a proceeding, and loſt the affection of the ſailors, as ap- 
peared very ſoon after, when general Cromwell turned them 
out of doors, the whole fleet concurring in the approbation of 
that meaſure z which ſhews how dangerous a thing it is to facri- 
fice a man of known merit to ſecret diſtruſts 5, 725 
Alfter this the admiral led a retired life, without concerning 
himſelf with public affairs. The grant he had of an eſtate in 
Ireland, induced him to go over thither in 1655, where he had 


that kingdom, and who conceived from thence ſo great an eſteem 
for him, that he wrote expreſsly to ſecretary Thurloe, to take his 
advice about a certàin matter of moment then in agitation, and 
in any thing elſe which required the opinion of a very knowing 
and experienced perſon ®. Yet it doth. not appear, that he was 
erer employed, or perhaps choſe to be employed, in the protec- 
tor's ſervice; for I find him in 16 56 at his ſeat in Surrey, which is 
thus deſcribed by Whitlocke : The houſe ſtands environed with 
© ponds, moats, and water, like a ſhip at fea; a fancy the fitter 

« for the maſter's humour, who was himſelf fo great a ſeaman. 

« There, he laid, ve: had caſt ance and intended to ſpend N 


* Columna ole p. 101. GT; Heath's iche 5 p. 323. 645 £6 "0 
we poltſeript to Lilly's almanack for 16 _— * This letter is Ines 
©onglt Thurloe's Nate-papers, vol. iv, p. 198. | 


: 7 the 


frequent conferences with Henry Cromwell who then governed 
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the reſt of his life in private retirement?” He changed hi 
| reſolution, however, for which, if I miſtake not, this viſt laid 
a foundation ; ſince Whitlocke went, in company with the Swe. 
diſh ambaſſador, and Sir George was afterwards prevailed upon 


to quit his retreat, to go over to Sweden, where he was to be 


adumienl 1. W e 0 

This ſcheme, of ſending him into the north, was one of the 
laſt formed by the protector Oliver. He had always kept 4 
cloſe correſpondence with Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 
from the time that prince mounted the throne, and drew many 
advantages from this conjunction. He ſaw, therefore, with 


great regret, the ſucceſs of the Dutch in ſettling the affairs of 


the north, and their awing his ally, the king of Sweden, by 


keeping a ſtrong fleet in the Baltic. He had his teaſons 
for avoiding a ſecond war with the Dutch; and yet he | 


could not think of abandoning the Swedes. At laſt, theres 
fore, he took a reſolution of ſending a ſtout ſquadron, well 


manned, under the command of vice-admiral Goodſon, who 


was to act in conjunction with Sir George Ayſcue, as we have 
| ſhewn in another place m; th& latter having accepted of a com- 
miſſion in his Swediſh Majeſty's ſervice; by which ſtroke of 
policy, the protector thought he ſhould avoid all diſputes with 
Holland, and yet do as much for the Swedes as they could des 
ſiren. But this ſquadron failing too late in the year, the ice 


I Whitlocke's memorials, p. 649. where there is a long account of a very 

eurious converſation, on maritime affairs, between the ambaſſador and the ad- 
miral. | k Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. vi. p. 266. l Baſnage 
annales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. $45. where there is a better account 
of Cromwell's deſigns than I have found in any of our own hiſtorians. * m See 

89. ee 

4 a How much the news of this project alarmed the Danes, will appear from 
the following letter of their miniſter to ſecretary Thurloe, dated September 2t; 

1688; when, in proſecution of Oliver's deſign, Richard had reſolved to fend 
Ayſeue to Sweden, W . 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 1 A 

„% Talk has been this many months, that Sir George Ayſcue, and ten of 
« twelve ſea-captains, were to take ſervice under the king of sweden, which [ 
* could not be induced to believe, thinking the ſaid Ayſcue would not turn 2 
« mercenary ſoldier of another prince, whilſt the war in his own country 
| «4 aſted; if he could not be ſatisßed with that wealth and honour he has got* 


« ten, 
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-reiited its arrival at Copenhagen: however, admiral Ayſcue 
proceeded to Sweden by land, and was treated with great marks 
dot eſteem and favour by his Swediſh majeſty, with whom he 
continued to the time of that monarch's deceaſe, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of the year 1660 o; ſo that Sir George 
Ayſcue had no manner of concern in the laſt troubles in Eng: 
" | | 
x returned hows from after the taſloration; EW was res 
ceived with all the reſpe&t that was due to a man of his high 
rank and merit: He was; as we have already mentioned, ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners for regulating the affairs of | 
the navy, and in high eſteem with the duke of York, who al- 
ways conſulted him in whatever regarded maritime concerns. 
When the Dutch war broke out, in 1664, he went to ſea as 
rear-admiral of the blue ſquadron, and behaved with great ho- 
nour in the battle of the 3d of June, 16655. On the duke 
of York's return to eburt, and the earl of Sandwich's s hoiſting 
the royal flag, Sir George Ayſcue ſerved as vice-aUmital of the 
red, and was very fortunate in making prizes d. 
In 1666, when prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
commanded, Sir George Ayſcue, in the Royal Prince, the 
largeſt and heavieſt ſhip in the fleet, bore the white flag, as ad- 
miral of that ſquadron, having Sir William Berkley for his 
vice, and Sir John Harman for his rear-admiral; In the famous 
battle on the firſt of June, he did remarkable ſervice, not only 
againſt the enemy, but in the preſervation of ſuch of the Eng- 
liſh ſhips as were diſabled by theit ſuperior force. With the 
ſame ſucceſsful diligence. he acted the two next days; but to- 
wards the evening of the third, when prince Rupert appeared 5 
with the frigates under his command, and a ſignal was made 
lor the fleet to join, Sir dernen $ Gip unfortunately 


* n and live a retired and quiet life. But l 1 13 aue in my * 
2 „ nion, and find; that certainly he and the faid captains are to depart in a few 
days; they to command each a man of war, and Sir George the whole Swe- 
e diſh fleet.” Thurloe's ſtate-papers, vol. vii. p. 412. 
V Viltoire de Suede, par Pnffendorf, tome iii. p-. 30. Whitlocke's $ 3 | 
P. 67), 698. Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 397%. P Echard, p. 820. 4 Life N 


of the earl of Clarendon, vol. Ut, p. 1285 Annals of the wo, p. 119. 
Vurchet's nava al hiſt, p. 399. | 
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ran upon the Galloper, and could not be got off. There 
beaten by the waves, ſurrounded by his enemies, and unaſſiſted 
by his friends, he was, as the Dutch writers themſelves confeſs 
compelled by his own ſeamen to ſtrike; upon which, the Dutch 
took them on board, and finding it impoſſible to bring off the 
Royal Prinee, ſet her on fire. 
This capture of Sir George Ayſcue, gave the enemy great 
ſatisfaction. They carried him from place to place, by way of 
triumph, and at laſt ſhut him up in the caſtle of Louveſtein, 
where he continued for ſome monthsꝰ. . After his return, which 
was in November, when he was graciouſly received by his ma. 
jeſty, he went no more to ſea, but ſpent the remainder of his 
days in quiet*. But where, or when, this great and gallant 
feaman coneluded his life, I have not hitherto been able (with 
- certainty) to diſcovers: ey ig pe : 1 9 


*% 


MEMOIRS of Sa EDWARD SPRAGGLT, | 
Admiral of the Blue. 


HERE are ſome men great in a particular way, to | 
1 degree of eminence, that exempts them from any blame, 
though poſſibly defeQtive in many others. Education and habit | 
alter men frequently, and nature herſelf ſometimes infuſes qua- | 
bties into the breaſts of men, which particularly diſpoſes them | 
to a certain kind of life, and as apparently diſables them from 
following other purſuits : but it very rarely happens, that a man 
is alike equal to various, and even to oppoſite employments. } 
Aleibiades is celebrated, by antiquity, for his peculiar ſelicity in 
this reſpect. In the camp, in the court, in the cloſet, he was 
equally able, and eſteemed.” He was a ſoldier, a ſeaman, a 
ſtateſman, a courtier, a man of buſineſs, or a man of pleaſure, | 
as circumſtanees required; and, in every character he aſſumed, | 


r Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 653. Heath's chronicle, p. 58“. 
Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 430, 431. Skinner's continuation of Bates, 
p. iii. p. 90. © Baſnage annales des provinces unigs, tome i. p. 77% | 
Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 141. La vie de Ruyter, P. 305. 
*e Sir George Ayſcuc's letter to the king, dated from the caſtle of Louveſtein, 
June 20, 1666. © Annals of the univerle, p. 164. 1 
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ne ſo far excelled, as to ſeem born and deſigned for that alone u. 
The ſame thing his contemporaries, his companions, thoſe who 
knew him, and the world too, perfectly well, affirm of Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge, who, with a fine perſon, and a gentle temper, 
had as folid an underſtanding, and as bold a ſpirit, as any coun- 
ſellor or captain of that age“. 
With all theſe advantages, with the favour of the duke of 
York, with the merit of ſo great ſervices, as' he certainly ren«s 
dered his country, and with the ſtill ſuperior merit of dying 


gloriouſly in his country's ſervice, which indeed procured his 


remains an interment in Weſtminſter-abbey x; he was not ho- 
noured with a tomb, or any memorial (as far as I can yet diſ- 
cover) where he was born, of what family, or how he attain- 


ed to his firſt preferment; which are circumſtances that ought 


to have been recorded, of ſo great and gallant a man, and 
which, in or nearer his own times, might have been eaſily 
known. But ſince theſe are not, at preſent, to be retrieved, 
we muſt be ſatisfied with thofe notices which have connected 
his actions with our public biſtory: and theſe, we ſhall find, 
will abundantly make good what we have already obſerved, and 
induce us to regret the want of more particular memoirs ; be- 
cauſe it is a kind of political juſtice, to preſerve the private 
hiſtory of thoſe who have deſerved well of the public. 


We find him a captain, in the firſt engagement with the 


Dutch, after the reſtoration, on the 3d of June, 1665, where 
in he behaved with great reputation, and fo far recommended 
himſelf to the favour of the duke of York, that, upon his 
majeſty's viſiting the navy, and going on board the Royal 
Charles, he received the honour of knighthood 7; which en- 


couraged him tb expoſe himſelf ſtill more freely. He was like- 


viſe in the four-days battle in June 1666, where he was parti- 
cularly taken notice of by the duke of Albemarle; and in the | 
lucceeding battle, which was fought on the 24th of July, he 
carried a fag under Sir Jeremiah Smith, admiral of the blue 
ſquadron; who engaged Van Tromp, ſhattered his vice · admi- 
U Juſtin, Hiſtor. lib. v. His life by Plutarch, and alſo by Cornelius Nepos⸗ 85 
®* Biſtop Parker's hiſt. of bis own times, p. 126. Dryden's annus mirabilis, 


"an24 clxxiv, Evelyn of medals, p. 166. * Antiquities of the abbey- 
cn of Weſtminſter, vol. i. p. 214. e ee p. ee 
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ral, ſo that ſhe was abſolutely diſabled; and, having ruined the 
rigging of his rear-admiral, and killed its commander, contri. 
buted greatly to the glory of that day 5. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, likewiſe, very remarkably in the 
clole of that war, in the unlucky buſineſs at Chatham, where 
he was employed, by the duke of Albemarle, to. maintain the 
fort of Sheerneſs, attacked by the enemy on the 10th of June, 
1667: and though it was unfiniſhed, his garriſon very ſmall, 
and the place in no ſtate of reſiſtance; yet he continued to de- 
fend himſelf, till it would have been an act of raſhneſs to ex. 
poſe his garriſon any longer. When he found how impracti- 
cable it was to do any effectual ſervice by land, he ſet himſelf 
to collect as great a force as he could by ſea. This amounted 
to no more than five frigates, ſeyenteen fire-ſhips, and ſome 
renders; and yet when the Dutch admiral, Van Nes, came up 
the river again, after their attempt upon Harwich, Sir Edward 
Spragge engaged him about the Hope. The fight was very 
unequal ; but there being, at firſt, little or no wind, Sir Ed. 
ward laid hold of that advantage; and, by dexterouſly towing 
his fire-ſhips, burnt eleven or twelve of theirs, with only fix of 
his own; but the wind ſtiffening, he was at laſt obliged to ſhel- 
ter himſelf, from the enemy's unequal force, under the cannon 
of Tilbury-fort. . 
The next day, the weather being favourable, he attacked the 
Dutch again, in his turn; and, by the happy management of 
his fire-ſhips, put them into ſuch confuſion, that, after a ſhort 
diſpute, they were forced to retire, and to, burn their laſt fire- 
ſhip themſelyes, to prevent her being taken. Qn the 25th they 
proſecuted their retreat, but with Sir Edward Spragge's ſqua- 
dron of fire-ſhips in their rear. He followed them to the ri- 
ver's mouth, where they met another ſquadron of fire-ſhips 
from Harwich, which put them in ſuch danger, that above a 
hundred men in the Vice-admiral of Zealand, and another large 
man of war, leaped overboard, and were RAG: This Was 
the laſt action, on our fide, in that war“. 

In 1668, the conſtable of Caſtile being appointed governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent over | 


See p. 113. ee b. 125mg, 
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to compliment him upon that occaſion, and to enter into ſome 
farther negociations for the ſucceſs of the new meaſures, in 
which Sir Edward is ſaid to have been deeply engaged bd. The 
truth is, he was raiſed and ſupported by the favour of the duke 
ol Vork; ſo that he deyoted himſelf wholly to his ſervice, and 
was thought to have a large ſhare in his confidence. Some 
have from thence reported, that he was a Papiſt; of which 
there is little probability, ſince we find him ſent to ſea with 
prince Rupert, in 1673, when the Teſt had driven the duke 
of York, and others of his religion, from their poſts*. This 
advancement of Spragge I mention here, only to obviate the 
objection to him on the ſcore of religion: for before I ſpeak of 
his behaviour in the laſt Dutch war, I muſt take notice of his 
employment in the Mediterranean, after his return from his ne- 

gociation in. Flanders, Fn te alt of ad wag 
There had been ſeveral ſquadrons ſent to chaſtiſe the Alge- 
ines, both by the Engliſh and Dutch; but very few of them 
had been able to effect any great matter: they, generally ſpeak- 
ing, contented themſelves with ſome {light action, to the pre- 
judice of theſe corſairs, and then concluded a peace; which | 

was uſually broken by that time they, with their ſquadrons, 
were returned home d, The conſideration of this, together 
with the loud complaints of the merchants, induced the court 
to fix upon Sir Edward Spragge to command a ſquadron in | 
thoſe ſeas, in hopes of his meeting with greater, or making 


d Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 569. Lord Arlington, in 
his letter to Sir William Temple, dated London, December 11, 1668, ſays, 

The bearer, Sir Edward Spragge, is ſent, by his majeſty, to the conſtable _ 

© of Caſtile, to compliment his excellency upon his arrival in Flanders; 
** where, becauſe it is poſſible you may eicher meet him, the ſaid Sir Edward, 
according to your late credential, or ſend to him, in order to ſomething in 
* his m-jeſty's ſervice; I thought I could not do Jeſs than, in a few lines, let 
* you know, that he is a brave man, and hath long ſerved his majeſty faith 

© fully, (particularly with much gallantry in the laſt Dutch wars); that you 
may, on all occaſions, put that value upon him which is his due, and which 
„hall be always acknowledged by,“ &c. Sir Edward returned to Whitehall, 
| from his embaſſy, on the 2gth of January following. Annals of the uni- 
verſe. 9 , ee ee Fn, 8 | 


* Echard's hiſt, of England, p. 893. Annals of the univerſe, p. 300, Hiſt, 
of the Dutth war, p. 45. An exact relation of the actions of his majeſty's fleet 
under prince Rupert, p. 5 4 See p. 132. 
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Eagle fire-ſhip diſabled by a ſtorm; and, ſoon after, one of his 
ſhips ſpringing her main- maſt, was obliged to bear away for 


ſign, refitted the Eagle, and bore into the bay of Bugia with a 
but by that time they got within -half-ſhot of the caſtle and 
| forts, it fell a dead calm; and when the wind role again, it 

proved contrary. _ e 
Sir Edward reſolved to make an attempt upon them in the night 


as well as a long- boat. About twelve o'clock that night, he 


gent; but the night proving very dark, and the high land ob- 


in caſe he found ſhoal water. The lieutenant had not left them 


| ſhips; and, concluding the buſineſs now as good as done, ſteer- 
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more uſe of his ſucceſs than his predeceſſors, from his known 
courage and reſolution; for it is confeſſed, by the writers of 
thoſe times, that Sir Edward greatly refembled the earl of 
Sandwich, and concealed, like him, a high and daring ſpirit, 
under the moſt captivating addreſs, and moſt poliſhed beha- 
viour. . e 

He ſailed from England, on this expedition, in the ſpring of 
the year 1671, with five frigates, and three fire-ſhips, and there 
might be as many more ſhips in thoſe ſeas; ſo that, in all, his 
fleet conſiſted of about twelve ſail. In the latter end of the 
month of April, he had intelligence that there were ſeveral 
Algerine men of war in Bugia bay; on which, he called a 
council of war, when it was reſolved, that he ought immediate. 
ly to attack them. In purſuance of this reſolution, he failed 
thither; but, in his paſſage, had the misfortune to have the 


the Spaniſh ſhore. Sir Edward, however, perſiſted in his de- 
briſk gale, not doubting that he ſhould be able to fire the ſhips: 


On the 2d of May, they were able to do nothing, for the 
ſame reaſon, the wind changing every half hour; upon which, 


with his boats, and the ſmalleſt of his fire-ſhips, which rowed 


executed his project, ſending in all his boats, and the Eagle 
fire. ſhip, under the command of his eldeſt lieutenant Mr, Nu- 


ſcuring the ſhips as they drew near them, they paſled by; and 
lieutenant Nugent leaving one of the boats with the fire-ſhips, 
beſides her own, rowed in, te diſcover the enemy, leaving or- 
ders, with the captain of the fire-ſhip,, to come to an anchor, 


a minute before he perceived himſelf within piſtol-ſhot of the 


"= 
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ed off again to find the fire-ſhip, and, to his amazernent, ſaw 
ker all in flames ©. 

The enemy taking the alarm at this, thi Herhonant was forced 
to row off with his boats; and ſo this promiſing advantage va- 
niſhed, which had given hopes of burning all the Algerine 
men of war, without the loſs of a man. The next day, the- 
enemy unrigged all their ſhips, and made a ſtrong boom with 
their yards, top-maſts, and cables, buoyed up with caſks, for 
which they had all the leiſure and conveniency they could with, 
the wind hindering the Engliſh from doing any thing ; and, to 
try the admiral's patience to the very utmoſt, it ſo fell out, that 
bp a drunken gunner's firing a piſtol, his other ſmall fire-ſhip 
was deſtroyed; ſo that he had now none left but the Little 
Victory, which drew too much water to enter that amp of the 
bay where the Algerines layf. 

On Monday the 8th of May, 1671, chere appeared a confi 
derable body of horſe and foot in the neighbourhood of the 
bay, which were ſoon after diſcovered to be an eſcort to a very 
large convoy of ammunition ſent from Algiers to the ſhips; on 
the ſafe arrival of which, they fired all their cannon, to teſtify 
their joy. Sir Edward Spragge conſidering this, and not know- 
ing what future reinforcements they might receive, reſolved to 
| fake the earlieſt opportunity of making his laſt and utmoſt ef- 
fort; and, in order thereto, directed the Victory to be lighten- 
ea, ſo that ſhe might not draw above eight feet. About noon, 
there ſprung up a fine breeze to the eaſt; upon which, the ad- 
miral gave the fignal for the men of war to draw into a line, 
and bear up into the bay; immediately after, the wind ſunk a at 
once, ſo that they defpaired of doing any thing s. 

But about two the gale ſprang up again, and the ſhips bore 
85 as they were directed. The admiral came to an anchor | in 


© In thoſe FOES our fire-ſhips and wk veſſels were by no means ſo perfect in 
their conſtruction, or ſo ſccure againſt accidents, as they are now. 5 
This bay the Romans called the Numidian gulf, The town \ of Bugia was 


g-verner, ſurrendered 73 in "ho xvith nr, to the NN for which he 
loft his head, | : 


8 Shaw's travels, p. 44. $trabo * this le EFT the Roviens Saldis; | 


and the true orthography of the modern name is Vox Jflab.; : the fone of which 
ig pteſerv: iS in Bu gia. 


built by them, and the walls ill remain. Don Alonzo de Peralta, the Spaniſh E. 
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four fathom water, cloſe under their caſtle-walls, which fired 
upon him continually for two hours. In this ſpace he ſent in his 
own pinnace, and thoſe of the Mary and the Dragon ; theſe cut 
the boom, though not without conſiderable loſs. Lieutenant 
Pin, who commanded the Mary's boat's crew, had eight wound- 
ed with himſelf; lieutenant Pierce of the Dragon was alſo 
wounded, with ten of his men, and one killed. In the ad- 
miral's own pinnace there were ſeven killed, and all the reſt 
wounded, except Mr. Harman, who commanded it b. 
The boom being cut, the fire-ſhip went in, and getting up 
athwart their boltſprits, their ſhips being a-ground, and faſt to 
the caſtles, the burnt very well, and deſtroyed them all. _ Cape 
tain Harris who commanded. her, his maſter's mate, gunner, 
and one of his ſeamen, were deſperately, wounded with ſmall 
1hot, and this at their entrance; ſo that probably the whole de- 
ſign had proved abortive, it the admiral had not with great pru- 
dence commiſſioned Henry Williams (then one of his maſter's 
mates, but who had formerly commanded the Roſe fire-ſhip) to 
take the charge of the veſſel, in caſe the other was diſabled; 
which he did accordingly, and a ere all that could * ex- 
pected from himi. 
This loſs was 3 to the 3 who had picked 
out thoſe ſeven men of war, that were here burnt, on purpoſe to 
fight Sir Edward Spragge; had furniſhed them with their beſt 
braſs ordnance from on board all the reſt of their veſlels, with 
between eighteen and nineteen hundred choſen men double-otli- 
cered, under the command of old Terkey their admiral, of 
whom between three and four hundred were killed, the caſtles 
and town miſerably torn, and a vaſt number of people in them 
lain and wounded; and, which much increaſed the misfortune, 
all their ſurgeons cheſts were burnt on board their ſhips, fo that 
numbers died for want of having their wounds dreſſed. Beſides 
the men of war, (of which we ſhall give a liſt), there were burnt 


a Genoeſe ſhip, a {mall Engliſh inte. and a ſettee k, 
An: 


n Sir Edward 0 he had never ben a bolder attempt, or one better exe · 
cuted by officers and ſeamen, 
1 Annais of the univerſe, p. 263. 1 grograph. wal. ir. p. 191. Burchet's 
naval hiſtory, p. 402, 


k This account of Sir Edward Spragge” 5 expedition is taken, kitſt, from his 
le | | inſtructions, 
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An exact Liar of the ALGIER SsHI Ss burnt in BouIETIAH; 
or Bu 1A Bay, with their number of guns, and age of the 
vellels, May 8, 1671. 


Ships names. | Commanders. | Guns. Years old. 
White Horſe, Tabark Rays, 34 * 
Orange Tree, Courhalß, 34 4 
Three Cypreſs Trees, Caram Hammet, 3 

Three Half Moons, Brayham Tagrinz 28 2 
Pearl, Brayham Turco, 26 8 
Golden Crown, Falua Tagrin, "20 . 4 
Half Moon, 85 Hammett, 5 24 2 


In this engagement Sir Edward Spragge had only ſeventeen 
men killed, and forty-one wounded; which makes the victory 
ſtill more extraordinary, and is a very full proof how neceſſary 


a ſteady and conſtant temper of mind, as well as a briſk and ac- 


tive courage, is in an officer who bears ſupreme command at 
ſea. What the conſequences were of this memorable action, 
and how well Sir Edward by his prudence improved the advan- 

tage that had been thus gained by his arms, we have already 
ſhewn!, and ſhall not therefore repeat it here, but proceed to his 
conduct in the laſt Dutch wy in which he was aer 
diſtinguiſhed m. Ee 
After having performed, wich equal honour and ſucceſs, the 
bulineſs for which he was ſent into the Mediterranean, he re- 

turned, in the beginning of the year 1672, with the ſquadron 


under his command. The Dutch war was then meditated by 


5 iaſtwcliohs publiſhed 3 in the memoirs of Engliſh affairs; chiefly naval, p. 200.3 
which inſtructions are dated at Richmond, the 14th of June, 1670, and ſeveral 
other papers in the fame book ; 2dly, from Sir Edward's own letter, dated May 

111, 1651, and publiſhed by Anderten under the title of ** A true and perfect re- 
ation of the happy ſucceſs and victory obtained againſt the Turks of Algier at 
" Bugia, by his majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean under the command of Sir 
Edward Spragge, Er. Printed in the Savoy by Thomas Newcomb, 9885 oa 
see p. 1 33. 
u It may not be amiſs to 3 — has, in all 0 our wars with the a 
of Algiers, the Spaniards allowed us the free uſe of the harbour of Port Mahon, 
as to the champions of the Chriſtian cauſe, and protectors of the commerce of 
oY Mediterranean; and thirher Sir N e to e, len he returned 
omen: 


Vol. II. e Nn 2s 


A rt 5 2 ——— 
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ſeveral days with the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that in a day or 
two's time they might be certainly expected s. 


took great care to ſay nothing that might give him the leaſt inti- 


poſſibly have failed of taking or deſtroying that whole fleet, 


ccution of it but himſelf, in which, however, he had no ſucceſs : 
and, as this blaſted his reputation with the world, ſo it produ- 


fleet, and preparing all things for the reception of his royal 


ICE = Inf ME In ITS no COT ——— 


| who joined him ſoon after, together with the earl of Sandwich, 


p. i b Memoirs of the royal navy, p. 246. | 


our court, but had not as yet broke out. Sir Robert Holmes, 
who had been the principal inſtrument in bringing on the firſt 
Dutch war, was employed alſo to begin this, by attacking the 
Smyrna fleet, which was then expected home. On the 12th 
of January, Sir Edward Spragge met with Sir Robert Holmeg's 
ſquadron near the Iſle of Wight; and, upon Sir Robert's inqui- 
ring news, Sir Edward very frankly told him, that he had ſailed 


Sir Robert Holmes was very well pleaſed with this news, but 


mation of his having any orders to attack them, though, if he 
had ſo done, and required Sir Edward's aſſiſtance, he could not 


which was reckoned to be worth a million and half ſterling, and 
on the taking of which the king depended for a ſupply towards 
carrying on the war. But Sir Robert, averſe to ſliaring any 
part of the reputation that might be acquired by this action, uſed 
his utmoſt diligence that no body ſhould have any hand in the ex- 


ced a quarrel] between him and Sir Edward Spragge, which 
could never afterwards be compoſed . wy 5 
When his royal highneſs the duke of York had reſolved to 
take upon himſelf the command once again of the Engliſh navy, 
Sir Edward Spragge was chiefly depended on for aſſembling the 


highneſs, as I find by an order directed to him as commander in 
chief of his majeſty's fleet, dated June 15, 16727; and he per- 
formed his part ſo well, that by the end of the month all things 
were completely ready, and his highneſs was invited on board, 


and other perſons of diſtinction. He was preſent in Solbay fight | 


n gsce the growth of Popery, by Andrew Marvell, where we are told, Sir Ed- 

ward Spragge's ſquadron was ſtil} in fight when Sir Robert Holmes attacked the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that captain Legge made fail after him to bring bim 
back to their aſſiſtance, till catted away by a gun from his own admiral, = 
©: Memwirs of John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, vol. ii. p. It. Burnet's hiſtory 
of his own times, vol. ii. p. 307. Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, b. iv. 


5 ee e 
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the 28th of May, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf therein by ſinking a 
Dutch ſhip of fixty guns : during the reſt of that campaign he 
behaved with his accuſtomed diligence, and returned with great 


reputation after it was over, which very probably determined the 


court to on Lb . (as they did) the next pg in- boy hien a fe 


tion T, 


When the 4015 of York, by the peo of the TEST F 50. 


was obliged to part with his command, and the court, to gratify 


the deſires of the nation, lay under an abſolute neceſſity of ma- 


king uſe of prince Rupert, they took care to ſecure the fleet not- 
withſtanding, by employing on board it ſuch officers only as they 


could beſt, and his highneſs could leaſt truſt. Sir Edward 


Spragge was to carry the BLUE flag, inſtead of Sir Robert Holmes 
whom his highneſs propoſed; and, becauſe there had been a 


difference between theſe two ad mirals, the court thought fit to 


lay Holmes intirely aſide, though he was a very active man, and 


had been much in their confidence r. Before the fleet put to ſea, 


Sir Edward was ſent with the character of envoy extraordinary 
to France, where he was received with all poſſible reſpe&, ex- 
ceedingly careſſed during his ſtay, and, at his taking leave, had 
a preſent made him of great value. His bufineſs was to renew 


the treaty with that court, to ſettle the rules that were to be ob- 
{erved on the junction of the French and Engliſh fleets, and to 
reſtore the old friendſhip between the courts, which ſeemed to 
be ſomewhat injured by the late proceedings in Englands. As 
no circumſtances of Sir Edward Spragge's negociation or inſtruc- 


tions were ever communicated to prince Rupert, it gave him freſh 


grounds of diſlike; ſo that, when Sir Edward came to wein Als 
Hag, there was a great coldneſs between them*, 


This did not hinder our admiraPs' doing his duty very alien 
in the engagement which happened o on the 28th of my 167 35 


1 The date hiſtories of thoſe times ar. het the les of the 40 95 on 


the Smyrna fleet overſet the ſchemes of the A434, who hoped thereby to make 
the two nations irreconcilable, to have embarked the merchants and the people 
in the quarrel, and to have obtained, by the ſate of the .cargo, a fund for 50 | 


campaign, which otherwiſe they ſcarces yew how to get. 
True account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, &c. p. 3. . 
 Annzls of the univerſe, p. 307. C-lamna roſtrata, p. 33. 55 
© True account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, . 
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from the Golden Lion into the Prince on Horſeback, and thence 
certainly either been killed or taken, if he had not been relieved 


by de Ruyter d. Sir Edward alſo twice changed his ſhip. Theſe 
_ eircumſtances are not mentioned at all in the account which was 


ſays his highneſs, “ did on his fide maintain the fight with ſo 
« much courage and reſolution, that their whole body gave 


in his boat to receive his highneſs's orders *; however, after he 


and would inevitably have either taken or deſtroyed him, if he 
| had not been relieved by the admiral. The hazard that he ran, 
| provoked him ſo againſt vice-admiral Sweers, that he accuſed 


notice of Sir Edward Spragge's behaviour at all; and, though it 
zs very certain that he had the advantage of Van Tromp in this 


Tromp in his letter to the ſtates ſays, that Us was toreed to re- 


5 Sir Edward Spragge with the BLUE ſquadron was in the rear, 
where It is aid, 0 ootwichRonding he had promiſed prince 


board the Royal Charles, off the Oyſter bank, May 29, 163. x Tiue 


5 a command in the flect. Baſnage annales des provinces. unies, vol. it. 


whetia he fought Van Tromp ſeven hours, forced him to go 


into the Amſterdam, from that into the Comet, where he had 


publiſhed after Sir Edward's death; but in prince Rupert's letter 
to the earl of Arlington the matter (notwithſtanding the quarrel 
betwixt them) is very fairly ſtated. “ Sir Edward Spragge,” 


« way to ſuch a degree, that, had it not been for fear of the 
ec ſhoals, we had driven them into their harbours, and the king 
« would have had a better account of them *.“ 

In the battle of the 4th of June, Sir Edward is en 
blamed for coming, juſt before the engagement began, fix miles 


returned, he behaved with great reſolution, forced Van Tromp, 
with whom he was again to contend, twice to change his ſhip, 


him to the ſtates- general. Prince Rupert in his letter takes no 


action, yet even that is concealed by an author who pretends 
to more than ordinary knowledge of all that paſſed. The Dutch 
writers confeſs his bravery, and own be puſhed them hard; and 


r 


wer 2 little before it was dark. . 
In the third battle, which happened on | the 15 of Auguſt, 


068 


u Baſaage annales des provinces unies, vol. il. p- 417. See alſo p. 151, of 
this volume, WV See that letter printed by authority, and dated from on 


account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, p. 10, 11. The 
Writer above- mentioned is the author of the relation ſo often cited, who had 


41g. Le Clerc, tome ii. p. 341. See alſo p. 153. 
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Rupert not to part from his ſide, yet, being provoked by Van 
Tromp, he laid his fore-top fail to the maſt to ſtay for him, and, 
having engaged bis ſquadron, continued fighting for many hours 
at a diſtance from the body of the fleet. Sir Edward was at firſt 
on board the Royal Prince, and Van Tromp in the Golden Lion; 
but after a diſpute of about three hours, in which the Dutch 
admiral always avoided, as much as poſſible,” coming to a cloſe 
fight, Sir Edward's ſhip was ſo diſabled, that he was forced to go 
on board the St. George, as Van Tromp for the ſame reaſon did 
on board the Comet. Then the fight between them began again 
with greater fury than before: at laſt the St, George was ſo 
battered, that Sir Edward thought fit to leave her, and to en- 
deavour to go on board the Royal Charles; but, before his boat 
had rowed ten times its own length from the St, George, it was 
pierced by a cannon-ſhot ; upon which the crew endeavoured as 
ſtrenuouſly as men could do to get back again; but, before that 
could be effected, Sir Edward was drowned, his hands taking 
ſo ſtrong hold on the fide of the boat, that, when it came to 
float, he was found with his head and ſhoulders above water *. 
Ĩ bis glorious though untimely end had the brave Sir Edward 
Spragge, who thereby made good what he promiſed the king 
when he took leave of him, that he would either bring him Van 
Tromp alive or dead, or loſe his own life in the attempt. Theſe 
admirals, indeed, ſeem to have had a particular paſſion each to 
overcome the other; for they had conſtantly fought. in every 
battle from the time that Sir Edward Spragge ſucceeded the earl 
of Sandwich, and Van Tromp came again to command the Dutch 
fleet in the room of Van Ghent. The Dutch writers ſpeak of 
his death with viſible regret, and own, that he was one of the 
braveſt men and beſt commanders that ever fought at ſeab: our 
own writers are profuſe in the praiſes'they beſtow on his valour, 
and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with citing only one teſti- 
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£8 An exact relation of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, Se. 

5. 14-21, Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 59 3. Annals of the 
univerſe, p. 302, Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 22. See alſo p. 158, 

a Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 84. d Brandt leeven Van de Ruyter, 
. 860, 361, Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tom. iii. p. 343. Vie de ade. 
miral de Ruyter, ti, partie, p. 155. The Dutch in this action had two very brave 

offoers, viz. captain David Zweerts and Jan Panlz Van Gelder; killed, in whoſe | 
honour they [truck magnificent medals, Cres Ls aL» 


mon 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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mony in his favour, which ſhall be that of biſhop Parker wh 
deſcribes the laſt ſcene of his life thus : _ 2151 evi 

« 'There was a remarkable fight between Spragge and Tromp; 
« for theſe having mutually agreed to attack each other, not Fob 
« of hatred but a thirſt of glory, they engaged with all the rage, 
« Or, as it were, with all the ſport of war. They came ſo cloſe to 
«« one another, that, like an army of foot, they fought at once 


with their guns and ſwords. Almoſt at every turn, both their 
« ſhips, though not ſunk, were yet bored through, their cannon 
ec being diſcharged within common gun-ſhot: neither did our 
e ball fall in vain into the ſea, but each ſhip pierced the other, as 
« if they had fought with fpears. But at length, three or four 


e ſhips being ſhattered, as Spragge was paſſing in a long-boat 
t from one {hip to another, the boat was overturned by a chance 
<« ſhot, and that great man, not being ſkilled in ſwimming, was 


<« drowned, to the great grief of his generous enemy, who, after 
ce the death of Spragge, could hardly hope to find an enemy 


«« equal to himſelf. But thus it happened, that when that brave 
ce man had overcome ſo many dangers, his country being now 


_ « victorious and ſafe, no honour remained for him to receive, | 
<6 but the reward of a glorious death<.” „ 
We will take this opportunity of mentioning what became of 
the veſſel which Sir Edward Spragge ſirſt quitted, and on board 


which he choſe to hoift the blue flag. This was the RO AL 


PRINCE, a firſt rate, of the burden of fourteen hundred tons, 


carrying one hundred pieces of braſs cannon, and ſeven hundred 
and eighty mend. She was exceeding well built, in perfect good 


order, and allowed to be as fine a ſhip as any in either of the 


fleets. Before Sir Edward left her, all her maſts were gone, moſt 
of her upper tire of guns were diſabled, four hundred men kil- 
led, and in other reſpects very little better than a wreck. In this 
ſituation, a large Dutch man of war bore down upon her with 


two fire-ſhips, reſolved to burn, fink, or take ber, The firſt 


licutenant, giving all for loſt, ordered the colours to be ſtruck, 


©. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own times, p. t 57. The ſame prelas Mino. 


ther part of his hiſtory tells us, that Sir Edward Spragge was 2 perſon the love 


and delight of all men, as well for his noble courage, as the gentle ſweetneſs of | 

ee At ont Fg oor RX DIRE OTTER 8 
4 Thus this veſſel ſtands in the liſt of the royal navy, A. P. 1673. a 
my ©.” VT an 
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and the men to ſhift for themſelves; but the gunner, Mr. Richard 
Leake, a bold determined man, who had before given the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of conduct and courage, ordered the lieutenant 
to quit the deck, took the command himſelf, ſunk the two fire- 
ſhips, forced the man of war to ſheer off, and brought the 


Royal PRINCE, wreck as ſhe was, ſafe into port f. This gen- 
tleman, who was father to the famous Sir John Leake, was, for 


theſe and other ſervices, made keeper of the ordnance ftores, 
ind maſter-gunner of England s; a man, whoſe name lived long 


in the memories of ſeamen, and ſhould live for ever, could my 


pen confer immortality b. 


| Theſe were amongſt the great men who carried the glory of 
the Engliſh arms ſo high, and who effectually ſupported the ho- 
nour of the flag. If the reader miffes the memoirs of ſome _ 


whoſe actions are mentioned in our hiſtory, it is becauſe they 


belong to another place, in conſequence of their having ſurvived 


this reign, and that unfortunate one which ſucceeded it; but 
thefe are at leaſt the principal heroes to whom were owing our 


Liſtinguiſhed victories, which raiſed our reputation ſo much, ex- 
tended our commerce ſo far, and might have brought us much 


greater advantages, if our domeſtic divifions had not in ſome 


meaſure fruſtrated their labours, and defeated our expectations 
trom thoſe naval ſucceſſes, which all of them hazarded, and 
many laid down their lives to purchaſe i. A memorable mis- 


tortune this! and which we ought never to forget, if we defire 


to avoid feeling the effects of ſo wretched a conduct, with 2 
ſhort explication of which, as a neceffary comment on what has 


been already faid, we fhall conclude this chapter k. pry 


© Phitipe's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 560. | f The old and 
true way of manning the fleet. London, 1707, qto. s Chambcrtayuc's 
preſent ſtate of England, 18:h edition, p. 616, | | | 


o Actions like theſe do hogour to our ſeamen, to the Britiſh nation, and add 


luſtre ty navel hiſtory. 


i The adminiſtration, in the beginning of the king's reign, had ſo little confi- 
dene in the perliament, that they parted with Dunkirk, rather than aſk for mo- 


ney to Keep it. The parliament, toward the cloſe of his reign, had fo little con- 


ond in'the adminiſtration, that they forced him to blow up Taugier. The firſt 
Voich war was made, by advice of parliament, apainſtthe ſenſe of miniſters; the 


lecond, at the perſuaſion of miniſters, againſt the ſenſe of parliament : from that 

time faclions pc vailed, the public debt began, and public confuſion enſued. 
Compare Sir Vi! 

plete hut ry, Noith's examen, and Dr. Welwood's memoirs, 
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The two Dutch wars were very diſagreeable to a great part 
of the nation, through an apprehenſion of their conſequences 
and therefore the gallant exploits performed by our ſeamen 5 
the advantages gained by the laſt peace, which has e us 
from any ſubſequent quarrels. with that nation, were not, at 
leaſt generally, looked upon in the light they deſerved ; 5 
ſuch as did their duty, and acted vigorouſly in their e 
were diſliked, and treated as the ſervile creatures of a court, 
ready to attempt any thing for which they received orders, 

This was certainly very injurious uſage, and ſuch as muſt 
have contributed to fink the ſpirits of many. The true merit 
of a ſoldier, or ſeaman, certainly conſiſts in executing vigo- 


rouſly the orders he receives; and things are carried too far, | 


when we pretend to make them accountable for thoſe orders; 

becauſe, if this maxim ſhould be once eſtabliſhed, ſuch conſe- 

quences mult inevitably flow from it, as would be far more de- 

trimental to ſociety, than the affording a certain meaſure of ap. 

plauſe to ſuch gallant actions as might be performed upon 
wrong principles w. 


Of this I might give a Aagrant. inſtance, by referring. to 


a certain hiſtory, where Sir Robert Holmes is ſeverely cen- 


| ſured for doing what a council of war directed; and ſome per- 


ſons, who had been attainted by parliament, are juſtified, and 
commended for aſſiſting the Dutch to invade this nation, and 
to deſtroy our ſhips at Chatham; which is a doctrine of a very 


_ dangerous nature, and directly contrary to that true public ſpi- 


rit which ought to influence all men, and all parties, to bear 
whatever may be required of them for their country's good, and 

to forbear avenging themſelves upon her, whatever proyoca- 
tions, from their 1 they may receive a. | 


1 Burnet's hiſt, of his own times, 0 4. p. 207. North's __ p. SI, 
Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, p. ii. p. 39. 


m This was the ſentiment of ee ee and Ayſenez for which they = 


were never cenſured. | 

a Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Savers, ry i. p. 931, 173050 »Ballnage TR des 
provinces unies, vol. i. p. 784. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. 
p. 151, 152, 194—196. By comparing theſe paſſages, the reader will ſee, that 
the Dutch authors are far from writing with ſpleen, or reſentment of theſe tfant- 


aQions: lo different is $ party rage, | from Salon! i 


Alter 
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After having pointed out this error on one fide, I ſhall, with 
equal freedom, lay open one, no leſs criminal, on the other: I 
mean the court's too great regard for France, which was high- 


ly detrimental to the trade of theſe nations, and had well nigh 


been the deſtruction of our navy. It is a monſtrous thing to 
aſſert, and yet there are too ſtrong proofs of this truth for us 
to avoid ſaying, that the adminiſtration in the latter part of king 
Charles's reign, from the time his notions had a wrong turn 
given them by the CABAL. „ favoured too much the French 
ſchemes, for the advancement of their commerce, to the pre- 


judice of ours; in doing which, they iſſued ſuch orders to the 


officers of the navy, as made them juſtly obnoxious to parlia- 
ment, though very able men in their ſtations, and thereby cre- 
ared ſuch an alteration in the management of things, as added 
the ruin of our ſhipping, to the hurt done our trade: whereas, 


if the court had acted honeſtly, and the nation been of one 


mind, we might certainly have given law to Europe, and be- 


come, even then, the greateſt maritime power the world ever 
ſaw b. | TO | | | 


the ſenſe of this omiſſion ought to be of ſervice to us now. 


The fleet, at the death of king Charles II. was recovering, in- 
deed, but very ſlowly %. It is time to ſee how a prince, who 
took care of nothing elſe, proſecuted that work with dili- 
gence, and raiſed our navy to a better ſtate than ever it was 


before. 


o This appellation; which vill everlaſingly femain, was firſt fixed on that. 


miniſtry by a pamphlet intitled, England's appeal from the private cabal at 


Whitehall to the great council of the nation. London, 1673. 4to, by Sir W. 
Coventry, (Wood's Athen. Oxon, vol. ii. col. 793.) Coke, however, aſtribes 


it to ſecretary Trevor. 


b See Andrew Maryell's growth of Popery, with the liſts of ſhips taken by 


French privateers,” the reports from the committee of council, and the king's 


orders, Sec likewiſe the character of Sir Ellis Leighton, who was intruſted 
to ſolicit the reſtitution of thoſe ſhips in France, as given by biſhop Burnet, of 
his own knowledge, vol. i. p. 300, 356, 360, See alſo Sir Richard Bulſtrode's 


memoirs. 4 Secretzry Pepys's memoirs of the royal navy, p. 


az. Sir Peter Pett's future happy ſtate of England, p. 186. Sir D. 
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We loſt, by theſe errors, thoſe advantages at that time; and 
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INCLUDING & NEW AND ACCURATE 


ee en 
The Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain, during the 
_ reign of King James II. containing an account of 
the methods made uſe of for reſtoring and improving 
the fleet; their ſucceſs, and the king's diſappoint- 


ment in his nene to 'provent's an invaſion from 
Holland. 4 


3 »S + ——u—— wy ©, > Lu fon ob an PI — _ —_ 8 


EW princes have fancied with greater - difficulties, be- 
F fore they aſcended their thrones, than king James II. 
and few ever ſuſtained a greater load of trouble after- 
wards. He ſucceeded his brother the 6th of February, 1685, 
with the general acclamations of his ſubjects, who expected 
great things from a king who came to the throne with ſuch ad- 
vantages*. He was then turned of fifty-one, had good natu- 


experience; 5 inclined to, and {very diligent i in buſi neſs; an able 


"I Echard's hiſt. of England, p. 1049. Sir John Rerlby 5 3 p. m 
"hs Lond. Gaz. of TOR 6. Ns. 9895 
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economiſt : in fine, a prince who, if he had conducted public 
affairs with the ſame eaſe and dexterity which he ſhewed in the 
management of his private concerns, his reign muſt have been 
as happy and | des as it proved troubleſome and unfor- 


tunate b. 
It was his great idle, 1 RET he was tonftantly influenced by 


foreign councils, which 18 a thing the Engliſh nation cannot en- 


dure; and, indeed, it is impoſſible they fhould : for as our 
conſtitution differs from the conſtitution of all the ſtates upon 
the continent, it is ſimply impracticable to govern us well, by 


any other ſyſtem of politics than our own e. King James knew 


this well enough; and yet his fondneſs for the Popiſh religion, 
threw him into the arms of France, and engaged him, while a 


ſubject, to act as a tool; when a king, to rule as a viceroy to 
Lewis XIV. and this at a juncture, when, if he had been of 
the religion of his fathers, and had complied with the deſires 


of his people, he might have given law to that haughty mo- 
narch, and been eſteemed the deliverer of Europe d. His bi- 
gotry blinded him; ſome of his miniſters abuſed his confidence; 
till, by a ſeries of bad management, he made his affairs deſpe- 


rate, and loſt the e affections of =P People, which ou loſt him | 


all. 
vet, as wrong as his Sanda wh, in 100 every other 


particular, the cate he tock of naval affairs, deſerves to be 5 
tranſmitted to poſterity with juſt applauſe. He had long exer- 
ciſed the office of lord high-admiral, in the reign of his bro— 


ther, and underſtood it thoroughly ; be knew, too, the diſor- 
ders which had crept into the whole economy of the fleet, in 


the ſix years immediately preceding his acceſſion; and he was 
well acquainted, beſides, with the difficulties the late king 
had found, in diſcovering and applying remedies to theſe mif- ; 


| chiefs. 


d Coke's daedles « of the four laſt reipns, desk . p. 7 Sir John Rereſby's 


memoirs, P. 189, 200. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 292, 
293. 


Chap, xxvii, d 8. Puffendorffi rerum Brandenburgicarum hiſt. lib. xviii. 


Echard's hiſtory of 8 p. 1049. Burnet's * of his own times, | 


vol. i. p. 9 | 


* Monteſquieu de Veſprit des loix, liv. xi. chap. vi. liv. xiz. 
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As ſoon, therefore, as he was ſeated on the throne, he 
gan to conſider how a total reformation might be wrought, and 
the affairs of the navy be not only ſet right for the preſent, but 
alſo be put into ſuch a ſettled courſe, as that they might not 
ſuddenly go wrong again?. With this view, be conſulted Mr. 
Pepys, and ſome other conſiderable perſons, on whoſe abilities 


and integrity he could depend; and haying learned from them 


what was neceſſary to be done, to bring about the ends at which 
he aimed, he firſt aſſigned a ſtated fund of four hundred thou- 


5 ſand pounds a-Year. 3 payable quarter ly Out of the treaſury 5 for 
the ſervice of the navy; and then iſſued af; pecial commiſſion for 


ſettling all things relating to it, and for putting the management 
thereof 1 into ſuch a method, as might need few or no alterations 


in ſucceeding times f. n 


This commiſſion was the wiſeſt at of bis whole t reign, and 


| anſwered very effeQtually all that was, or indeed could be, ex- 
peCted from it. It was grounded, as to form, on a commiſ- 


fion which had iflued, for the ſame purpoſe, i in the reign of his 
grandfather, of which we have taken notice more than once. 


As the then commiſſioners of the navy were men of fair cha. 
| racter, though they had been ſo unlucky in the management of 


their office, the king would not remove them, but cauſed their 


names to be inſerted in this commiſſion, which ſuperſeded their 
con, with the addition of a few old ſervants, though new com- 


miſſioners, on whoſe {kill and vigilance he depended, The old 
commiſſioners were, the lord viſcount Falkland, Sir John Tip- 
pets, Sir Richard Haddock, Sir Phineas Pett, Sir John Narbo- 
rough, Mr. Southerne, Sir Richard Beach, Sir John Godwin: 
the new ones, Sir Anthony Dean, Sir John Berry, Mr. Heuer, 
and Mr. St. Michael b. This comimiſſion was dated the 17th of 


| April, 1686, and by it the commiſſioners were directed to in- 


quire into, and remedy ull the diſorders that were then in the 


3 8 Chamberlayne's preſent ſtate of England, d edit. p p. ii. p. „ 
where the reader may find a clear, as well as copious account, of the ſlate of 
the rayy at the king 5 acceſſion, e Pepys' s memoirs of the royal 


| navy, p. 3141. containing his own ſuceinct, candid, and perſpicuous prope» 
tion to his mejeſty, on which chis whole reformation was grounded. ß See 


before, in this work, vol. i. p. 484. 
an This was an unzcceptable ſervice to the new commiſſioners; but 5 they 


once were in, they acled vigorouſly, 


ay; 
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navy, to reſtore it, in eyery reſpect, to good order, and from 


time to time to report the proceedings to his majeſty and the 


privy-cquncil, ag they were ee enjoined in that com- 
miſſion. 

The commiſſioners veſted with theſe damen Joſt no time, "a 
fell immediately on a diligent inſpection into the ſtate of the 
navy, inquired ſtrictly into the cauſes of paſt miſcarriages, with 
reſpect rather to things than men, and taking ſuch meaſures for 
the immediate remedy of the miſchiefs they diſcovered, that 
the old ſhips were perfectly repaired; the new ones, where 
they wanted it, altered and amended; the yards properly ſup- 
plied with the ableſt workmen ; all the ſtore-houſes filled with 
whatever was requiſite, bought at the beſt hand, and, in. all 
reſpects, the beſt in their kind; the eſtimates brought into pro- 


per order, and the whole economy of the navy reduced in- 


to ſo clear a method, that it was impoſſible any officer could be 
ignorant of, or miſtaken in, his duty, the public ſervice ſuffer 
in any of its various branches, or the king run any hazard of 
being Fhented, without an immediate ee of the offender, 


1 The hola of this account is e 8 Mr. 8 memoits relating to 
tte ſlate of our roysl nayy of England; wherein he tells us, that the following 


qualifications were chiefly conſidered in the choice of the new commiſſioners, pur» 
ſuant to a memorial addreſſed by him to ay king, and "oe was cw by his 


_ maſter's expreſs directions, via. 


6 J. A practiſed knowledge i in 0 A of the works and KAY of your 


„ navy, both at the board, and in your yards. The not diſcerning of which, 
(and the others that follow), appears to have coſt your royal brother and You. 
« within the forementioned five years, above half a million. II. A uy 
© maſtery in the buſineſs and accompts, though more particularly thoſe incident 
to the affairs of your navy, III. Vigour of mind, joined with approved ins, 
„ duſtry, zeal, and perſonal aptneſs for labour, IV. An entire reßgnation of 
, M8 - thebſelven, and their whole time to this your ſcryice, without liableneſs to 
* avocation from other buſineſs or pleaſure. V. Laſtly, Such credit with your 
« majeſty for integrity and loyalty, as may (with the ſormer conditions) lead 
„both yourſelf, and my lord treaſurer, to an entire confidence of having all 
done, that can be morally expected from them, in the advancement of your 
«© ſervice, and the circumſpeRt and orderly n and improviog of your. 
© treaſure," 
k The regulations, i in cee to nayal affairs; when as king himſelf ated a6 
_ admiral, aſſiſted only by Mr. Pepys, as ſecretary, at five hundred pounds per 
annum ſalary, are allowed, by all ſeamen, to be as judicious and effetual, gs at 
the aye time as e and as e as Can be Ok. 
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That all this might more fully and indiſputably appear, (be. 
Gdes the reports directed by the commiſſion being duly made), 
the commiſſioners engaged his majeſty to viſit, in perſon, the 
yards, docks, ſtore-houſes, &c. which, conſidering his perfect 
_ acquaintance with naval affairs, made it impoſſible he ſhould be 
deceived; and then, having demonſtrated the juſtice of their 

conduct, by leaving the navy much increaſed, in perfect order, 
- and with ſea-ſtores valued at four hundred thouſand pounds, 
they laid down their poſts, their commiſſion being ſuperſeded 
with a juſt approbation of their conduct, by letters patent under 
the great ſeal, October 12, 1688. Thus, in little more than 
two years time, this great reform was made, all the officers of 
the navy in general paid, to a farthing, and a ſaving made to 
the public, of three hundred ſeven thouſand five hundred and 
| ſeventy pounds, nine ſhillings and fourpence ; and this for the 
inconſiderable expence of * ee True paid to the new 
commiſſioners . | 

While this commiſſion ſubliſted, the king iſſued new inftruc- 
tions to the officers commanding his ſhips of war: theſe are 
dated the 15th of July, 1686, and are extremely well calcu- 

lated for promoting the public ſervice, ſecuring diſcipline, and 
_ preſerving proper memorials of every man's particular merit, 
by obliging all captains, and ſuperior officers, to depoſite a per- 
fect copy of their journals with the ſecretary of the admiralty. 
As many things in theſe regulations, might ſeem to bear hard 
upon commanders, and to deprive them of thoſe emoluments 
which their predeceſſors had long enjoyed, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to grant them very conſiderable favours ; fuch as a ſet- 
tled allowance for their tables n, ſeveral advantages in reſpect 
to prizes, c. and, in the cloſe, graciouſſy condeſcended to 
promiſe to take ſpecial notice of, and amply to reward, every 
Inſtance of courage, care, or x diligence, in any of his officers, 
upon 


i Memoirs of the royal navy, p. 155. a ſmall treatiſe heul known, . never- 
| thelels, of ineſtimable value. 1 | | 


..m The. resder may form a proper eonception of the Jmportarice of this regula» 
tion, by conſidering the following table; which ſhews the proportion maintained 
in this new allowance, ſo as to moke it a juſt equivalent for the perquilite taken 

| a by this inſtruction. 5 
Rate, 


Ts 


conſidering the importance of the ſerviee e. 


—_ 
a» 
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upon proper atteſtations depoſited with the ſecretary of the ad- 


miralty “. 


We need not wonder, that, in conſequence of fo unwearied 
an attention, the Britiſh fleet was in very good Ader ben 


king James had the firſt notice of the prince of Orange's de- 
ſign; but we may be juſtly ſurpriſed at the ſtrange manage- 
ment of maritime affairs from that time. A ſquadron of ſhips 
was indeed immediately ordered to ſea under the command of Sir 
Roger Strickland, then rear-admirat of England, who was per- 
haps the moſt improper man in the world to command them, 


on account of his being obnoxious to the ſeamen, by the readi- 
neſs he he had ſhewn in bringing prieſts on board the fleet. 


His ſquadron was ordered to the Downs very indifferently man- 


ned; and when he complained of it, and deſired to have ſoldiers 


at leaſt ſent on board, even this was very ſlowly complied with, 


o 
"IR 


y his inſtructions he was to have remained in the Downs; 
but conceiving that to be a very improper ſtation for the ſervice 


be was expected to perform, after conſulting with the captains 


in whom he could beſt confide, he certified as much to the 
court, and offered it as his and their opinion, that it would be 
better for the fleet to remain at the buoy of the gun - fleet, near 
Harwich. The king, as ſoon as he received this advice, ſent 
for lord Dartmouth, Sir John Berry, captain John Clements, 


the three elder brothers of the Trinity-houſe at Deptford, and 


Mr. Pepys, to whom he communicated Sir Roger Strickland's | 


Rate, Preſent wages. Preſent victualling. Additional grant 
| 5 . ; | for his table, 
ER 8 e d. | „„ GR 
E $73 48 EI WT 2 4 259 ©. 
4 5 219 00 ON YT LO E 4; -@- 
3 183 o0 Rs 12 1 166 5 
4 136 10 e 124 $ 
8 rod 10 0 C8 100 ©. 
6 | 0:00 | 12 ,, 83 © 
* Memoirs of the royal navy, p. 124, 125, It were to be wiſhed ſomething of 


this nature could apain take place. 


; s Hornby's caveat againſt the Whigs, my i. p. go. where he tells us, that, on 
dhe ſirſt;celebrating maſs on board one of his majeſty's ſhips, it occaſioned ſuch 
an uproar and mutiny in the fleet, that it was as much as the officers could do, 


ta prevent the (ailors from acrificing the prieſts to Neptuue. 
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letter, and, in conſequence of their joint advice; ſent the admiral 
orders to fail out of the Downs with the firſt eaſterly wind, and 
place himfelf between the north Sand-head and the Kentiſh 
Knock, there to continue under fail in the day-time, and at anc 
chor in the night, in order to obſerve the Dutch fleet, and to 


gain the belt intelligence of them he could; in purſuance bf the 


inſtructions which were then ſent him?®. 

| When the danger appeared more cleatly, this fleet was dia 
rected to retire to the buoy in the Nore, and lord Dartmouth 
was ordered to fea with ſuch a reinforcement as made the whole 
fleet under his command conſiſt of forty men of war, of which 
thirty-eight were of the line of battle; and eighteen hre-ſhips. 


This fleet being at the gun-fleet, and ready in all reſpects to ſail; 
a council of war was called, wherein Sir William Jennings, who 


commanded a third rate, propoſed to put to ſea, and ſtand over 
to the Dutch coaſts, as the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to prevent an 
invaſion, This propoſition, however, was rejected by a great 
majority, and ſo it was reſolved to continue there. The true 
ground of this, as Mr. Secretary Burchet 4 fairly tells us, was 


the ſecret reſolution of the greateſt part of the captains to hinder 
the admiral, in caſe he had come up with the Dutch fleet, from 


doing them much damage: and thus it appears how ineffectual 
fleets and armies are, when princes have loſt the confidence of 
thoſe who ſerve in, or command them. LE 
It may not now be amiſs to caſt our eyes over to Holland, in 
order to conſider the force preparing there for this invaſion, His 
highneſs the prince of Orange had about his perſon abundance 


of Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, particularly the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, 


Pawlet, Elan, and Dumblain, admiral Herbert, Mr. Herbert; 


colonel Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir Rowland Gwyn, major Wild- 


man, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, and, beſides 


"hs general officers of the ſtates, the marſhal Schomberg, count 
Charles, his ſon Mr. Caillemotte, younger ſon to the marquis of 


Rouvigni, and two or three hundred French refugees". 2. 


p Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 41 f. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, 


vol. iii. p. $27. Echard's biſtory of England, p. 1112, 1120. Sir John Retefdy's 


memoirs, p. 280. 2 Naval hiſtory, p. 414. Burner's hiſtory of 
his own times, vol. i. p. 762. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 1118, Father 


Orleans 's 
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fleet that was to carry theſe conſiſted of about fifty ſail, moſt of 
them third or fourth rates, and the tranſports were about five 
hundred. Theſe, with twenty-five fire - ſnips, made up the whole 
navy: the land- forces embarked, were four thouſand horſe and 
dragoons, and den thouſand foot. It was very remarkable, that 
though all the captains of theſe veſſels were Dutch, yet the chief 
command was given to admiral Herbert*, who very lately com- 


| manded the Engliſh fleet; and this with a view either to engage 


ſhips to come over, or at leaſt to encourage the ſeamen to deſert. 
In order to do this more effectually, Herbert firſt addreſſed a 


letter to his countrymen in the ſea ſervice, and then ſtood with 


the Dutch fleet over to the Downs, in order to look at the Eng- | 


| iſh ſquadron, and try what effects his exhortations had produ- 


ced*, At that time his ſucceſs did not promiſe much; and; after | 


a fortnight's cruizing, he returned to the Dutch coaſts, with a 


better opinion of the king's fleet, and a worſe of his own, than 
when he failed. But, for all this, his epiſtle did almoſt as much 
ſervice as the force he commanded ;z for, though the deſertion 


vas Inconſiderable, yet by degrees the ſailors loſt their ſpirits, 
and their officers began to cabal, and to conſult, not how they 

| ſhould execute the orders they had received, but how they 
might beſt take their meaſures to ſecure the fleet. 


On the 19th of October, 1688, the prince went on board, and 
the whole fleet ſailed that night; but the next day, the wind 


turning north, and then ſettling in the north-weſt, it was found 


impoſſible to ſtruggle with it, and therefore on the 21ſt the fleet 


returned, after having been rudely handled by a ſtorm u. On the 


firſt of November the fleet ſailed again. The prince intended to 
have gone northwards, and to have landed his forces in the 
mouth of the Humber ; but a ſtrong eaſt wind rendered this im. 


| Ofleans's hiſtory of the revolutions in England under the family of the Stuatts, 
p. 310. Le Clerc bift, des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 409. Mercure 


hiſtorique et politique, tome v. p. 1236. See our memoirs ef admiral Herbert, 
afterwards earl of Torrington, in vol: iti. p. 298, 299. t An impartial 
account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur earl of Torrington, | 

London, 1697, 4to, p. 12, 13. where the admiral's letter is priuted at large. 


u Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 526, Life of king William, p. £30. 
| Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 277, 280. The hiſtory of the deſertion, or ah 
account of all the public affairs in England from the beginning of September 


1088 to the 1ath of February following. By Edmund Bohun, Ed | 
Vol. II. Pp - actions: 
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| practicable, and ſeemed to direct them to a better courſe. His 
highneſs then failed weſtward, the ſame wind which brough 
ght 

him to the Engliſh coaſt keeping in the king's ſhips, though th 
were come down ſo low as the gun-fleet. There in a foggy 5 
they paſſed the Engliſh navy undiſcerned, except a few dew] 
ports which ſailed in fight, while the Englifh fleet rode with their 
yards and top-maſts down, and could not, by reaſon of the ex- 
1 violence of the wind, purchaſe their anchors. 
On the 4th of November at noon, it was reſolved on board 
the Dutch fleet, that part of the fhips ſhould go into Dartmouth, 
and the reſt into Forbay; but in the night the pilots overſhor 
both, and then it was determined to go into Plymouth, which, 
if they had done, might have proved fatal; but the wind, ſud- 
denly turning from eaſt to ſouth, corrected the error of their 
pilots, and brought them ſafe into Torbay, where the army was 
immediately landed, and the prince made the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions for drawing the country ae in the P NN 
to join him. 
As ſoon as the wind would permit, the earl of Dartmouth, a 
gallant, loyal, and active officer, weighed with the Engliſh fleet, 
and ſtood to ſez with a reſolution to follow and fight the Dutch. 
Secretary Burchet and biſhop Burnet ſeem to contradict each 
orher in what they ſay on this ſubject. The ſecretary informs us, 
that lord Dartmouth came before "Torbay with his fleet, and 
gave the Dutch an opportunity of feeing what his ſtrength might 
have enabled him to do, if he bad inclined to treat them as ene- 
mies x. The prelate on the contrary ſays, that lord Dartmouth 
aſſured him ſome time after, that, whatever ſtories the Dutch 
might have heard either of officers or ſeamen, he was confident 
they would have fought very heartily?, _ / 
This ſeeming contradiction may, however, be eaſily reconci- 
led; for this diſpoſition of fighting is to be referred to the time 
when the Engliſh firſt got to ſea; and then, if they had come 
** with the Dutch Rents 3 it is very probable hey had come to 


3 Echard's biſtory of Eogland, p. 1121. An e aceount of ſors te 
markable paſſages, c. p. 15. Memoirs of Sir John Rereſpy, p. 281. The hit 
tory of the deſertion, p. 59. | xXx Memoirs of tranſactions at ſea during 
the war with France, beginning in 1688, and ending in 1697, by Joſiah Burchet, 

Eſq; London, 1703, 8 vo, p. 19. y Hiſtory of his on times, vol. i. p 789. 
RY | blows) 
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hows, and the buſineſs had been decided by a battle: but when 
che wind, turning to the ſouth, carried the prince's fleet into 
Torbay, it forced the Engliſh fleet back, and, afterwards riſing 
into a ſtorm, ruffled them ſo much, that it was two or three 
days before lord Dartmouth came again before Torbay; and then 
it was that, as Mr, Burchet ſays, he thewed the Dutch a fleet, 
eapable indeed, but little inclined to hurt them. The ſeamen 
had time in this ſpace to confider what they were doing, and 
ſuch of the officers, as were well affected to the prince's deſign, 
had an opportunity of working upon them, and diſpoſing things 
for his ſervice ; and thus that naval force, which the king had 
cultivated with ſo great care, and on which he depended ſo 
much, proved of little or no uſe, as well as his army: ſo difficult 
a thing it is to bring Engliſhmen to enflave England! | 

As to the conduct of the king after the arrival of the Dutch 
fleet, it was ſo unaccountable in itſelf, and fo much has been 
ſaid of it by other writers, that it is abſolutely unneceſſary for 
me to inſiſt upon it?; I ſhall only obſerve, that it was very 

firange he paid ſo little attention to the fleet, ſince, if we except 
the care he took in ſending away his family, it does not appear,: 
that he iſſued any orders relating thereto; which will ſeem ſtill 
the more extraordinary, if we conſider, that his admiral was not 
only a man of quality, and one on whoſe fidelity he could abſo- 
lately depend, but alſo an experienced officer, and a man ex- 
tremely beloved by the ſailors. In all probability, he was deter- 
red from taking any meaſures of this ſort, by what happened at 
the docks, where the workmen employed in the ſervice of the 
royal navy roſe on a ſudden, and, without any other arms than 
the tools belonging to their trades, drove out a regiment of re- 
gular troops quartered at Rocheſter and Chatham, and declared 
tor the Proteſtant religion, and che prince of Orange. 

[t is alſo not improbable, that the king was diſcouraged from 
making any applications to the ſeamen, in whom he had formerly 
ſhewn much confidence, by the revolt of Guernſey and Jerſey, 
where the people, and eſpecially the ſailors belonging to the 
_ veſſels in their harbours, ſeized ſeveral . a who: had 


2 Kennet, vol. iii, Echard, Sir John gereſby s memoirs. dee likewiſe the me- 
moirs of his grace ſohn, duke of Buckinghamſhire, vol. i. p. e 


. | | . 5 5 : x . - been 
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been ſent thither to diſcipline their militia, and on other preten, 

ces; and this upon the firſt news of the invaſion here 2. To ay 

the truth, the ſea-faring people all over the nation, but particu- 

larly in Briſtol and London, declared unanimouſly and vehement- 

ly againſt his meaſures b, and did all in their power to prevent 

the moſt obnoxious of his miniſters, ſuch as chancellor Jefferies c 

and father Petre, from making their eſcape ; which can be at- 

tributed to nothing but the juſt ſenſe they had of the iniquitous 
meaſures theſe people had purſued ; for, as to themſelves, they 

had no particular grievances, - _ 44 SH av 


But, what is ſtill more ſtrange, the king made no uſe of the 
French power at ſea, though he was in the ſtricteſt alliance 
with that court. A French fleet, if fitted out at that juncture, 
might have made the Dutch more cautious, even while this in. 
vaſion was under their deliberation, or if a French ſquadron had 
joined his own navy, as in his brather's time, when we were 
engaged in the laſt Putch war, this muſt have had a great 
weight : for though, in the former caſe, the French ſquadrons, 
as we have ſhewn, never did any good, yet now the eircumſtan- 
ces of things being altered, and the French king ſo nearly con- 
cerned in breaking a confederacy, which he knew to be forming 
againſt him, and of which this was the firſt apparent act, as 
well as in ſucrouring fo firm and ſo uſeful an ally, there is reaſon 
to believe his officers and ſeamen would have acted heartily and 
bn ! 
Beſides, the French naval power (without our king's aſſiſ- 
tance) was now become quite another thing than it was in the 
Dutch war, ſince very lately they had fought the Dutch upon 


| equal terms in the Mediterranean with honour, and conſequently 
| | a Felle's hiſtory of the iſland of Jerſey, p. 125, 126. d Hiſtoryofthe 
4 deſeriion, p. 84, 83. Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 295.' Echard, p. 1139. 
4 „ Memoirs of John, duke cf Buckinghamſhire, v.. ii. p. 99. A complete hiſtory 
: of the life of George lord Jefferies, London, 1689, 4to, p. 70. 


_ 4 Quiney, hiſt. militaire de Louis XIV. tomg ii. p. 147, There are twocauſes 
aſſigned for this conduct of the French: the firſt, that Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador here, affured his maſter it would coft a long and bloody civil war to de 

| throne king James ; ſo that he might take his own time to retieve bim: the {c- 
cond, that his miniſter M. de Louvois, led by his own intereſts, turned the arms 

wo France againſt the houſe of Auſtria, which left the republic of Hollavd at full 
 liderty to employ their flect and forces in the ſervice of the prince of Orange. 
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vere capable of fighting them elſewhere, as the ſtates very well 
knew, and would have been unwilling to run any ſuch hazard. 
But, above all, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, the appearance of a 
large French fleet would have compelled his own to fight, and 
in all probability would have raiſed again the ſpirits of the timid, 
and put ſuſpected captains on exerting themſelves to wipe away 
the imputations of their enemies. The engaging the Dutch on 
any terms, was that at which he ought chiefly to have aimed 
for an action muſt have done him ſervice, by rouzing the ſpirits 
of his ſailors, who would then have baniſhed all diffidence, and 
conſidered nothing but the ſupport of the Engliſh reputation. 
Theſe obvious advantages he miſſed, either from a ſtrong perſua- 
ſion that his own force was more than ſufficient to repel the in- 
vaders, or, as it is commonly reported, by the advice of the 
earl of Sunderland, who diſcouraged the having recourſe to fo- 
reign aſſiſtance, from arguments drawn from the king and na- 
tion's ſafety; and ſo the king, when he wanted them moſt, had 
not either a fleet of his own or of his allies. at his devotion; 
which if he had, it is not improbable he might have turned the 
tables again, and forced the Dutch off the coaſte. 
I be miſtakes committed on this fide were heightened in theis 
appearance by the great caution and wiſe management on the 

other, as well as by the foreſeen and unforeſeen conſequences 


| of the whole tranſaction. The embarkation was made with eaſe; 


the paſſage better regulated by the winds, than it could have been 
by their prudence; the deſcent in the fitteſt place in England for 
landing of horſe; ſo that it was performed without difficulty as 
well as without danger. Biſhop Burnet f, therefore, ſays truly, 
that theſe lines from Claudian were very happily applied to the 
prince of Orange t e f ns sf ora $; 


O nimium dilefte Deo! cui militat ether, 

Et cenfurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. J | RE 
Ob heav'n- protected chief | whom ſkies defend, 
„And on whoſe call ſubmiſſive win ds attend.” 

© Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 276, 280, 317. Echard's hiftory of England, 5 


P. 1115, See the earl of Sunderland's letter to a friend in London, dated March 23» 
1689, f Hifory of his own times, vol, i, p. 799, OT Moo erm 
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© out from Holland, is a fign they are morally aſſured of the 


_ & dence and ſecrecy, as not to be diſcovered till it could be no 


hands, ſhould not prevail. 


there holding a council of war, it was reſolved firſt, to diſmiſs 
from their commands all ſuch officers as were known to be Pa- 
| pifts, or ſuſpected ſo to be, and then to ſend up an addreſs to his 
| highneſs, ſetting forth their ſteady affection to the Proteſtant re- 


honour of their country. Not long after this the ſhips were di. 
perſed, ſome to the dock-yards to be diſmantled and laid up, 


condition for the ſea were appointed for neceſſary ſervicesb. 


fairs perfectly well, and who attended to them with extraordi- 
nary diligence. But it ought to be remembered, that though this 
fleet was uſeleſs to him, yet it was of the higheſt advantage to 
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the nation. If he had been lefs careful in this reſpect, if he bad 
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In Holland they triumphed on the exact execution of the plan 
laid down by the ſtates, and the moſt eminent news. writer they 
then had, made this obſervation on the ſucceſs of the prince's en. 
terprize, in his reflections on the hiftory of Europe for Novem. 
ber 1688: „ The expence beſtowed on the fleet and army, ſet 


“e ſucceſs of the expedition, which I am apt to think has been x 
ie long time in agitation, though it was carried with that pru- 


« longer concealed .“ When ſkill, induftry, and zeal were 
viſibly on the part of the ptince, and weakneſs, irreſolution, and 
diffidence apparent in all the king's meaſures, it was impoſſible 
things ſhould continue long in diſpute, or that his highneſs, who 
knew fo well how to uſe all _ Fee af "Tent were in his 


When lord Dartmouth Faw 8 Aſpoütion of his 1 and 
how little it was in his power to ſerve his maſter, he wiſely 
yielded to neceſſity; and, failing once again into the Downs, and 


ligion, and their ſincere concern for the ſafety, freedom, and 


others to be cleaned: and repaired, and ſuch as were in the beſt 


| Theſe were all the exploits performed by the Engliſh navy 
during the reign of a prince, who, while a ſubject, had ſerved 
and acquired a reputation at ſea, who underſtood maritime at- 


left the navy in a low condition, nay, if he had left it as be 
found it it at his brother” 8 ebener it would bave been 8 


8 Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome v. [2 349, b Burchet' tl 


mgirt, fe 30. + 1 5 e for 
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for us to have withſtood the naval power of France, which had 
heen for ſeveral years growing, and about the time of the 
revolution, or a little before it, had attained to its en 
height !. 
As it was, the king left behind him as numerous, and in 
every reſpect as complete and well-furniſhed a navy, as England 
had ever ſeen ; ſo that, when the French came out with ſuch a 
ſtrength as a all the world, it ſurpriſed indeed, but did 
not fright us; we were quickly in a condition to look them in 
the face: and the ſubſequent part of this work will ſhew, that 
notwithſtanding the mighty change that had happened in a ſhort 
time abroad, and the pains almoſt every where taken to create 
a naval force, yet we were as able to aſſert our ſovereignty in our 
own ſeas, and to maintain the honour of our flag every where 
ale, as in any en period. 


I SHALL conclude this a by exhibiting to the read- 


er's view an exact account of the fleet, and the condition 


in which it was left by king James, in order to prove 


what has been before aſſerted, and to prepare him for the 


hiſtory of thoſe actions at 0s which followed in | the next 


rei ign. 


i Reflexions politiques ſur les finances et ſur le commerce, tome ii. p. 35g. 


\ from which i . and ſeemed 8 I have borrowed, for the reader's uſe, 


Ab ABSTRACT of the Nate of the French Navy, A. D. 1682. 


Rates. Number. 1 Gan. 1 Mar. Sailors, Soldiers. 
Sg. Bs. - Officers. „ 
l. | % now ; a0 4132 2436 
II. 5 8 1518 1719 4470 2662 
III. 36 1928 2350 - N © 200d © 
IV. 26 F 1167 2713 1570 | 
3 20 68 Trs e 
| Totals, 115 6222 7149 138,884 10,407 
Small frigates, 24 400 046 9. 497 
Fir re» ſhips, 17 8 74 80 Sr 160 | 3 1 | 
Birks, | FT 280 


| 10 C!!! IO: 5» 
Pinks, | | y en 8 | 
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An ABSTRACT of the Liſt of the Royal Navy of En gland, 
upon the 18th of December, 1688, with the force of the 


i 


whole. 


Ships and Veſſels 


Rates. Number. 


G „ 


Bombers, 
Fire-ſhips, 
Hoys, 
Hulks, 
Ketches, 
Smacks, 


Yachts, 


"SO. 


| 


9 
11 


=_ 


W ; 


173 


Vw ON - 


A = 


Force. 
Men. 
6705 
7010 


16,545 

9480 
260 

46 


120 
905 
22 


50 
115 
- 18: 
353 


42,003 
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Guns, 
878 5 


974 


2640 
1908 


60 


8 


34 


2190 


oo 


LIVES 


11 


or THE 


1 1s I» L 8: 
INTLUDING A NEW AND ACCURATE 


NAVAL HISTORY, 


© 11 A "i XVIII 


The Naval Hiſtory of G47 BaITAIN, ander the 


reign of king William III. from the Revolution, to : 
the __ of 8 


'H E crown was no 3 placed on the head of the 

prince of Orange, than he began to feel the weight 
of it, and experience all the cares that neceſſarily 
attend it: he had not ſo much leiſure to taſte in peace the firſt 
moments of royalty *, but found himſelf obliged to embark in 
a war, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne. Awarin 
which all Europe was engaged, and engaged in point of inte- 
reſt; for the ambitious deſigns of Lewis XIV. were now ſo 
dan that even the powers leaſt inclined to action, ſaw them - 
ſelves obliged to 1 for their own n, bf . into 


5] Memoirs of Sir 2 Rereſby, p. 343. Life of king William, p. 55 | 
Kennet's s hiſt. of England, vol. iti, Burnet, Oldmixon's hiſt. of he e vol. 
ü. Tindal's continuation of Rapig, vol. iii. p. 88. 
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a confederacy for effectually oppoſing the eneroachments of 

that aſpiring prince. I a Ta toner os Rage 
'The French king, on the other hand, inſtead of diſcovering 

any dread of this formidable alliance, began firſt, by falling 


upon the empire, and declaring war againſt Spain, at the ſame 


time that he provided for his ally, king James, whom he ſent 


over into Ireland, with a conſiderable force, eſcorted by a 


fleet of thirty ſail of men of war, and ſeven frigates b. On 


the 12th of March, 1688-9, that monarch landed at Kingfale, 


from whence he went to Corke. On the fourteenth landed 


M. de Lauzun with five thouſand French auxiliaries, and 
king James ſent over general Mc*Carthy, and as many Iriſh 
to France. The following is an exact liſt of the French fleet 


taken at the time, and which therefore ſeems very worthy of be- 
ing here inſerte e „„ 


LIST of the French fleet in Kingſale-Bay, March 1 2, 1689. 


Commanders. Ships Names. Guns. Men, 


Lieut.. General le Marg. 2 1 
de Antreville, ; „ . 
Chefs d'Eſcadres „ „„ 
Le Chevalier de Flaiour, Le Glofieux, 50 380 
Le Marq. de Relingueſs, Le Serieun, 560 - 370 
Le Marq. de Neſmond, Le Conſtant, 54 370 
—̃ „ Wee 
Les Sienrs _ | 
D'Amblement Le Henry, 64 400 
D'Hannualt, Lie Furieux, 60 230 


d M. de Quincy hiſtoire militaire du regne de Louis le grande, tome ii. p. 
147, 148. Larrey, hiſtoire de Louis XIV. tome ii, Le Clere hiſt, des pro- 


vincecs unies, tome iii. p. 415. Sir John Rereſby in his memoirs, p. 33. 
ſays, the French king on this occaſion furniſhed king James with a ſquadron of 
fourteen men of war, fix leſſer frigates, and three fire-ſhips, all well manned and 
© fitted; eight experienced field officers, one hundred of inferior note, a guard of 
one hundred Swiſs, a corps of {kilful pioneers, 23, ooo of his own natural ſubjects, 


arms for 40,000 more, cannon and ammunition, in great abundance; 200,000!. 
in money, 50,000 piſtoles as a preſent for that prince's private uſe, with plate, 


teots, and a moſt royal and ſplendid equipage, with an offer of 15,000 French 
troops, which kiug James declined accepting, ſaying, he would ſucceed by the 


| help of his own ſubjeRs, or periſh in the attempt. 


d Commanders. 
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Commanders. 


De Septeme, 

De Machard, 

De Belleiſle, 

De Belfontaine, 
De Reald, 

De Mobrane, - 
De la Hattleloire, 
De Septeville, 

De Bidaw, 


| De Chaſeur, 


Du Palaiſe, 
De Galliſoniere, | 
Colebert, 

D Allis, 
De France, 
De Champigny, 


De Renault Huet, 


De Serguinge, 
De Florin, 


De St. Maure, 


4 S - 8 


De Genlis, + 


De Chateau Morant, 
Baron des Ardeſs, 


De Pontis, 

Des Auguere, 
Des Hainault, 
De la Rougere, 
De la Guiche, 
Baron, 

Europin, - 


| Belides 4 Fire-ſhips, | 


Total of men and guns, 


Ships names. 
* Ardent, 62 


Le Bourbon, 62 


Le Marquis, 56 
„ 8 
Le Courageux, 60 
L' Excellent, 60 


„„ 
IL 'Entreprenant, Go 
L' Aquillon, 58 
Le Vermandois, 58 

Le Bon, 54 


Le Maure, 54 
Lie Sage, 0 
Le Francois, 46 
Le Trident, of $4 


a, Brave, 56 


Le Temeraire, 54 
Le Diamant, 54 
Le Neptune, 48 


L' Are en Ciel, 34 
L Arrogant, . 2 


neee 2 44 
Le St. Michael, 60 


La Courtizane, 64 | 
— Og ih 
Le Moderne, | : 50 
Loe Sans Pareil, 58 


Le Palmier, 36 


IL Alcion, 36 
_ LOpiniatre, i 36 


3 Other ſhips of EG 
3 er wee. 05 1719. 3 


St. Louis, 2 | ; 
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Guns, Men. 


379 
379 


330 


339 
350 


8 
359 


350 
330 


350 
300 
270 
300 


250 
375 
350 


330 
300 

33S. 
IO 
"ago - 
250 
230 
200 


3 
200 


300 
250 


200 


11495 
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It was upon this occaſion, that the impolitie and inconſiderate 
management in the two laſt reigns, in reſpect to the eorreſpon- 
dence held between our princes and the French king, manifeſtly 
appeared by the prodigious growth of his naval power. Under 


the adminiſtration of the great cardinal Richlieu, France was fo 


weak in this reſpect, that this high. ſpirited miniſter was forced, 


in very preſſing terms, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the Swedese , 


and even in this reign, the protector Cromwell had ſhewn the 
utmoſt contempt for the French power at ſea. To ſpeak the 


| truth, it was our wars with the Dutch, in the reign of king 
Charles II. that, as the French themſelves confeſs, - gave them 
firſt an opportunity of learning, at the expence of the maritime 


powers, what it was to make a figure on an element with which 


before they were little acquainted. This knowledge they ſo far 


improved, by ſometimes ſiding with the Dutch, and ſometimes 


with us, that in the ſpace of leſs than twenty years, they 
found themſelves able to deal with either nation, and in 1676, 


aftually beat the Dutch and the Spaniſh fleets in conjunction, 


in the Mediterranean, and killed the famous admiral de Ruy. 
ters, At this time, they were grown ſo much ſtronger, that 


we ſhall ſee them, during a great part of this reign; endeavour- 


ing to diſpute the empire of the ſea againſt the joint forces of 
both the maritime powers: which is ſufficient to ſhew, wat 

how great diſadvantage king William entered into the war, in 
this reſpect ; ſince, while the enemy took all advantages of 


pouring ſupplies into Ireland, his affairs in England were fo 


perplexed, that it was ſome time before he could provide fo. 
much as a force ſuſficient to cruize on the coaft of that iſland, 


At 


© As to this fact, we nd it in the wits lations: vol. ii, p. 144. | 
4 The inquiſitive reader may find a ſueeinct view of the riſe and progreſs of 


the French naval power, under the reign of Lewis XIV. in father Daniel's | 


hiftoire de Ja milice Francoiie, liv. xiv. chap. vii, But, to place this matter 


in the cleareſt light, and to give the Engliſh reader a competent idea of the 


French force at ſea, as well as t enable him to judge for himſelf, (which none 


of our naval writers have done), of the comparative ſtrength of Engliſh and 
French fleets and ſquadrons, I ſhall here give an exact abſtract of the ſtate 
ol the Freneh fleet, as it ſtood in 1681; and it was even in a better condi- 
tion at the e of the wat, and to this recenrle may be had on all oc- 


calions, | 
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At laſt, admiral Herbert, who commanded the Engliſh fleet, 
in the beginning of the month of April, 1689, failed for Corke, 
with a ſquadron which conſiſted of no more than twelve {hips 


| of war, one fire-ſhip, two yachts, and two ſmacks. Here he 


received information, that king James had landed at Kingfale, 
about two, months before. He then thought it proper to at- 


| tempt cutting off the convoy that had attended him from 


France: with this view he failed for Breſt, and cruized off that 

ct for ſome time; but hearing nothing of the French men of 
war from the advice-boats he daily received, and having increaſed 
his force to nineteen fail, (of which, however, one was but a 
ſmall frigate), he again ſteered for the Iriſh coaſt, and an 
the latter end of April appeared off Kingſale. 7 

On the 29th of that month he diſcoreted a fleet of forty+four 
fail, which he judged were going into Kingſale, and therefore 


did his utmoſt to prevent it. The next day he heard that the 


enemy were gone into Baltimore, but, upon coming thither, 
found that information to be falſe, The wind being then eaſterly, 
he ſtood for Cape Clear, and in the evening he ſaw them ſtand- 
ing into Bantry bay. He lay off that place till morning, and 
about W . mr refolvel to ee the ans 1. 0 our 


0 
X 
255 6 
— 


R | 5 LE? | 
120 15 4 © « 3 1 
Rites, ' Force. 49112 h | Wy BL 2 BM 95 
„„ Re 8: 4 
1 | I20 to 70 guns, 12 1080 108 143 i „„ 2486 7850 
— 2 70 to 36 Na 1518 199 1719 4470 2661 8850 
3 5 $6 to 40 36 1928 251 2350 6142 3008 11500 
4 49 ko 30 26 1088 156 1167 2713 1570 5450 
5 ab to 18 20 60 119 681 1477 682 1790 
Total, 174 6222 823 7149 18884 10407 36440 
Light frigates, 20 to 16 3 400 125 446 937 497 1880 
Bomb veſſels and e FFP 
Buks, %% 4% % e 90 140 
„„ e ee e n 


Total, 197 7080 1028 7955 20618 10 904 39477 | 
Fxclubive of zo gallies, on board which were above three thouſand, men. 
© London Gazette,” No. 2447. | | 


f Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 416. Life of king William, p. 231. An bes 
«count of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of an carl of Torringtor, 
9. 17. Columna toſtrata, p. 254, 
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the Engliſh ſquadron, that at all events they might be ſafe s. 
| which 1 take to be rather owing to partiality, than any real dif. 


ficulty there was of coming at the fact. Mr, Burchet ſays, the 


French relations i. The enemy's fleet conſiſted, according to 


pleaſed; but this was by no means agreeable to admiral Her. 
| bert's temper : he therefore endeavoured all he could to get into 


| foremoſt diviſion conſiſted of eight ſhips under the command of 


| Tas had for its com manger * n the W510 OY. pron 


che text, is my obſerving, that both the accounts may be very weli reconciled ; 


h ”" were under admiral Herbert's command. 


two tenders. 
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Engliſh writers of naval hiſtory agree, that the French fleet had 
ſome empty tranſports under their care, but the French Writers, 
who ſhould certainly beſt know what their fleet was doing, ſay 
poſitively, that they had only four merchant-ſhips laden with 
arms, bridles, ſaddles, powder, and ball, for the uſe of king 
James's army, and a conſiderable ſum of money, which was on 
board the men of war. This they ſhipped, as ſoon as they per. 
ceived the Engliſh fleet, on board fix fire-ſhips, and ſent theſe, 
with the merchantmen before-mentioned, to land their ſupplies 
at a place in the bay feven leagues diſtant, while they engaged 


Authors vary not a little as to the ſtrength of both fleets, 


Engliſh were but nineteen ſhips in all b. Biſhap Kennet more 
truly reckons them twenty-two, wherein he agrees with all the 


our accounts, of twenty-eight, according to their own, of no 
more than twenty-four fail*, The Engliſh had certainly the 
wind, and might therefore have avoided fighting, if they had ſo 


the bay, that he might come to a cloſe engagement; but the 
French ſaved him the labour, by bearing down upon him in three 
diviſions about ten in the morning on the firſt of May. The 


Mr. Gaberet; the ſecond, of the like force, was commanded by 
admiral Chateau-Renault; the third, which was alſo of eight 


8 Hiſt. lite oot. FY p. 149. 8 
h See his naval hiſtory as above cited, My RE Oy for mying what do in 


Burebet ſpeaking only of the large ſhips, and the other writers of all in _ 


i See his complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii, p. 564, where 1 tells us, that 
the Engliſh fleet ebe of A third et, ten fourth, 20 two on, -_ 


* The marquis de 3 informs us, chat the Fran fleet conſiſted exclu- 
fave of the veſſels under their convoy, of fifteen wird, 0A nine fourth. rates; 
and in this all the French writers agree. | | 


warm 
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warm for about two hours, but then ſlackened, becauſe a great 
part of the Engliſh fleet could not come up ; but they continued 
firing on both ſides till about five in the afternoon, admiral 
Herbert keeping out all the time to ſea, becauſe he found the 


diſpute very unequal, and that there was no other way by which 


he could poſſibly gain the wind, and thereby an opportunity of 


bringing his whole fleet to engage. But, about the hour before 


mentioned, the French fleet ſtood into the bay, which put an 


end to the fight. The Engliſh writers aſcribe this either to 


want of courage, or to the admiraPs being reſtrained by his or- 


ders; but the French inform us, that he retired in order to take 


care of the ſhips under his convoy, and that, after they had en- 


tirely debarked the ſupply they had brought, he diſpoſed every 


thing in order to put to ſea the next morning, which he did l. 


This is the battle in Bantry-bay, which, though inconſiderable 


enough in itſelf, (ſince the Engliſh, who had certainly the worſt 
of it, loſt only one captain, one lieutenant, and ninety- four men, 


and had not more than three hundred wounded), is yet magni- 


fied by ſome writers into a mighty action. The French had one 
ſhip called the Diamond ſet on fire, and two others ſo much 


damaged, as to be obliged to draw out of the line. The affair 


was certainly very inconſiderable, and any advantage that was 
gained was rather to be aſcribed to a favourable wind, and ſu- 


perior force on one ſide, than to any want either of courage or 


conduct on the othern. 


After the action admiral Herbert bore away for the Scilly 
iſlands, and, having cruized there for ſome time, returned to 
Spithead; upon which occaſion king William went down in 
perſon to Portſmouth, where, to ſhew he would diſtinguiſh and 
reward merit, though not pointed out to him by ſucceſs, he de- 


G It muſt be acknowledged, that the French ſpeak in too high terms of this 
trivia] fucceſs: the fleet, ſays M. Quincy, was out but twelve days, in which 
ſhort ſpace they landed what they carried in Ireland, beat the Englith fleet, and 
made feven Dutch prizes. On the other hand, our authors are deſirous of char- - 
ging ſome miſmanagement on the French admiral 3 Whereas in truth he did his 


duty very exactly, and Quincy and the other French writers complain, that for 


vant of the fire-ſhips he was unable to proſecute the advantages he had gained, 
which ſeems to be the fact. 5 „ | SED | 


n The reader may conſult Kennet, Bur et, and Burchet, who have all given 


ckeir opinions on this ſide the queſtion. 
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elared admiral Herbert earl of Torrington, and knighted ki 


John Aſhby of the Defiance, and captain Cloudefley Shovel of 
the Edgar, giving at the ſame time a bounty of ten ſhillings to 
each ſeaman, and making a proviſion for Mrs. Ailmer, relic of 


captain Ailmer, and for the reſt of the widows of ſuch as had 
been killed in the action. This was perfectly well judged by 


that prince, and was indeed an act of his own, flowing from the 


| thorough knowledge he had of mankind, and the neceſſity there 
is of keeping up the ſpirits of ſeamen, if we expect they ſhould 


perform great things. He faid, when he read the account of the 
battle of Bantry bay, that ſuch actions were neceſſary at the be- 
ginning of a war, though they would be raſh in the courſeof it; 
which ſhews his great penetration, and accounts for his creating 
admiral Herbert a peer, after an affair in which he had certain- 
ly no advantages. FFT 
The fleet being at length refitted, the admiral ſailed with it 


for Torbay, in the middle of June, where he was afterwards 


joined by a Dutch fleet, and by vice-admiral Killegrew's {qua- 
dron, which had been cruizing before Dunkirk. This combined 
fleet ſtood over to the coaſt of France, and continued cruizing 
there, and in the ſoundings, till towards the latter end of Au- 


guſt; and being then in great want of beer, and there being not 


the leaſt appearance of the French putting to ſea, they returned 


to Torbay, where ſoon after the fleet ſeparated, the larger ſhips 
which wanted repair being ordered into-port, and the reſt diſtri- 
buted into ſeveral ſquadrons for different ſervices o. Before we 
ſpeak more particularly of theſe, it will be proper to take notice 


of what was performed by ſome other ſquadrons; which had 


been detached earlier in the year. 


n Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 564. Life of king William, p. 232. 
Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 364. An impartial account of (ome 
remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. 20, „ 

„ gBurchet's naval hiſtory, p. 417. Biſhop Burnet complains, that this year 
there was nothing conſiderable done at ſea, and according to his manner inſinu⸗ 
ates I know not what of treaſon, or treachery, or ſomething very black in it, Bot 
the truth ſeems to be, the funds were late ſettled, and the government itſelf 


but half ſettled, which cecalfioned the fleets being ill manned, poorly victualled, 


When 


« 


and worſe paid. 
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When king James landed in Ireland, his affairs had id 
a very promiſing aſpect on that ſide?, He brought with him a 
very conſiderable ſupply, and he found there an army of 40,000 
men complete. There were but two places in the north which 
held out againſt him, VL. Londonderry and Inniſkilling. Of 
theſe he determined to make himſelf maſter, and might eaſily 
have done it, if he had been well adviſed; but, as biſhop. Burnet 
juſtly obſerves, there was a kind of fatality that hung on his 
councils a. He reſolved to begin with Londonderry, i in reſpect 
to which two propoſals were made himz the firſt was, to attack 
the place vigorouſly, and take it as ſoon as pollible by ſtorm ; 
the other, to block up the city, and to act with his great army 
in ſuch a manner as might beſt ſuit his intereſt, till this place 
ſhould, by dint of famine, be compelled to ſurrender. Either of 
theſe methods might have ſucceeded, but king James declined 
theſe, and made choice of a third, which was to take the place 
by a flow ſiege; in order to inure his Iriſh army to fatigues, and 
to render them, by this kind of diſcipline, more fit for ſervice. 
This reſolution of his gave ſufficient time for an application to the 
government in England; and upon this, two regiments of foor, 
under the command of colonel Cunningham and colonel Ri- 
chards, with ſome ſupplies, were ſent thither # they arrived on 
the 15th of April! in the Lough; but colonel Lundy, who was 
governor of the town; being, as it was commonly believed, in 
king James's intereſt, perſuaded thoſe gentlemen, that it was im- 
practicable to defend the place, and that therefore the beſt thing 
they could do was to return and preſerve his majeſty's troops z 
which they accordingly did. 75 he townſmen, having turned out 
their governor, however, made a noble is which gained 
time for another nen to Foglond x | 


P Sir John Rereſby* $ memoirs, | Hiſtory of he wars in. | Ireland, TRY 12m0, 

ch. 2. Father Orleans's hiſtory of the revolutions in England under the family | 38 
of the Stuarts, p. 324. Kennet's hiſtory of . rd vol. iti. p. $75, 56. 1 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the ark vol. ii. p. N 2 "ey of his own. | 2 

| times, vol, ii. p. 19, e 83 OY 44 | | | 1 
Dr. Walker, who was governor of een publiſhed an exact account | 4 
of the ſiege under the title of ** A true account of the nege of Londonderry, | = 
London, gto, too, 59 pages. Afterwards he wrote à vindication of this | 


account, and from theſe, Burnet's A5 wat the page's 1 Ao het # Rag. from living 
witneſſes, I report theſe facts Hd, Bobo 
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During this ſpace, commodore Rooke, who had been ſens 
with a ſquadron in the month of May to the coaſt of Ireland, 
performed all that could be expected from him there, by keep- 
ing king James and' his army from having any intercourſe with 
the Scots; and on the 8th of June he failed in with the Bona. 
venture, Swallow, Dartmouth, and a fleet of tranſport-ſhips, 
under the command of major-general Kirke, who was come 
with this force to relieve Londonderry. The commodore con- 


curred with him, as it was his duty, very chearfully i in carrying 


on this ſervice. When they came to examine the method taken 
by the enemy to prevent their relieving the place, they found 
they had laid a boom croſs the river, compoſed of chains and 


cables, and floated with timber, there being ftrong, redoubts at 


each end, well provided with canon. Upon a view of this, 


general Kirke reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the Inch, an 


Hand in Lough Swilly, in which the commodore aſſiſted him ſo 
effeCtually, tlrat on the 16th he was in full poſſeſſion not only 


of that iſland, but of the pafs to the main; and, having per- 


formed this ſervice, he returned to his ſtation ®. 
He continued there till the 22d, on which day he received, by 


the Portland man of war, a letter from the general, wherein he 
informed kim, that, being fatisfied the place was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, he was determined to attempt its relief at any 
rate. The commodore upon this left the Bonaventure and Port- 
land on his ſtation, and, with the Deptford and Dartmouth, 


failed to the aſſiſtance of the major- general. He ſent the Dart- 


mouth, commanded by captain, afterwards Sir John Leake, up 
to Kilmore to receive his orders, and then returned to the Bon- 
aventure and Portland, with intention to continue there till the 


arrival of the three ſhips he expected from the earl of Torring- 


ton. With this aſſiſtance major-general Kirke, having properly 
difpoſed the men of war, on the oth of July ſent the Mountjoy 


of Derry, captain Browning, and the Phcenix of Colrain, cap- 


_ tain Douglas, both deeply laden with proviſions, under the con- 
| voy of the Dartmouth frigate, to attempt breaking the boom. 
_ Thelrifh army made a prodigious fire upon theſe ſhips as they 


paiſed, which was very brick returned, till the Movnyey ſtruck 


wo Burchet's naval hiſtory, D. 448. Columna roftrato,. p. 255. *Kenaet's bil, 
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againſt the boom, and broke it, and was by the rebound run 
athore 3 upon this the Iriſh gave a loud huzza, made a terrible 
fire upon, and with their boats attempted to board her, But the 
ſailors firing a broadſide, the ſhock looſened her ſo, that they 
floated again, and paſſed the boom, as did the Phoenix alſo, un- 
Jer cover of the Bartmouth's fire. T his ſeaſonable ſupply ſaved 
the remains of that brave garriſon, which, after a hundred and 


five days cloſe ſiege, and, being reduced from ſeven thouſand 


five hundred to four thouſand three hundred, bad ſubſiſtence for 
only two days left, the OW raiſing the liege on the laſt ol 


Commodore Rooke on the 1 3th- of Auguſt eſcorted the duke 
of Schomberg's forces, conſiſting of upwards of ten thouſand 
men, horſe and foot, embarked in ninety vellels of ſeveral ſorts, 
and landed them ſafe in Groom's bay near Carrickfergus, whi- 
ther he brought the remainder of the army and the artillery, and 
then continued with the general, till he had taken the town, and 
had not any farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance. He ſtationed 
afterwards as many ſhips and yachts of his ſquadron as he 
thought requiſite for maintaining the correſpondence between 
England and Ireland, and proventing any attempt that might be 
made by French or Scots privateers. He ſailed next with thoſe 


tew ſhips that were remaining to Dublin, where he inſulted the 


city by manning his boats, and making a chew of landing; and 


on the 18th of September he actually endeavoured to burn all 


the veſſels that were in the harbour, and had certainly performed 
it, if the wind had not veered about, and blew a freſh gale, as 
the yachts and ketches were going in, which obliged him to 


abandon his deſign, and to put to ſea. | King Ja ames 5 Was at this 


Dr. Walker's account, P- 33. which agrees exactly with the French relation 
of the ſiege by Quincy, hiſt, milit. vol. ii. p. 282. Biſhop Burnet accules (though 


without reaſon) major general Kirke for not relieving them ſooner. Indeed there 


is no eſcaping this prelate's reſentment; for, if an officer miſcarries, it is through | 


 hisown ill conduct; and, if he ſucceeds, he might have done it ſooner, had be. : 


been hearty, The truth is, the general thought che buſineſs imprafticable, but 
was determined to make ſome attempt, when he under ſtood the heſieged fatted 


their dogs on the bodies of the ſlain Iriſh, and then killed and eat thoſe animals 


themſelves, Hiſtory of the wars in Ireland, ch, 3. Father Orlean's e hiſtory of | 
ihe revolutions in England under the famyy of the $tuarts, N. 325. | 
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time in the place, and, which is tu more, as allo a an n eye. 
witrneſs of this bold attempt. 8 th 

From the bay of Dublin commodore Rooke failed to Corke, 
where he attempted likewiſe going into the barbour, but was 
prevented by the briſk fire the enemy made from their batteries, 

on which were mounted ſeventeen or eighteen pieces of cannon. 
He took poſſeſſion, however, "of the great iſland, and might 
have done farther ſervices, if his ſhips bad not by this time 
grown f foul, and his proviſions low; which forced him to quit 
his ſtation, and repair to the Bean where he arrived on the 
13th of October, alter having given by his activity, vigilance, 
and indefatigable attention to bis duty i in this expedition, an ear- 
neſt of the great things which he afterwards performed when 
Sir George Rooke, and admiral and h in chief of the 
Britiſh eth, 

As to the remaining naval 9 Hs of Av year, they were 
not either many or great; and therefore I ſhall only mention 
the taking of two. celebrated ſea-officers i in the French ſervice, 
2:2, the gallant chevalier Fourbin, and the famous Jobn du 
Bart. They commanded two ſmall frigates, and had under their 
convoy {ix rich merchantmen, homeward- bound. Near the Ille 
of Wight they were chaced by t two of our fifty- gun ſhips, which 

they engaged very bravely, though they faw that it was a thing 
i impoſſible for them to avoid being taken, All the aimed at was 
to give their merchantmen time to eſcape, in w hich they {uc- 
ceeded ; ; for, while they fought deſperately, the veſſels under 
their convoy got ſafe i into Rochelle, As for the chevalier Four- 
bin and captain Barr, they were carried priſoners i into Plymouth, 
from whence they not long after found means to eſcape, and 
got ſafely over to Calais v. For this generous action the French 


king rewarded cach of them with the command of a man ol I 


war: but our writers of naval hiſtory have been ſo careleſs, that 
I cannot find with any certainty who the captains were that took 
them. We have indeed a much more particular relation of this 
affair in Fourbin's memoirs, wherein it is ſaid they had twenty 
merchantmen under their convoy; that they fought two long 
hours, and that one of the Engb(b captains was killed 1 in the 


u, Burchet's 5200 hiſtory, p. 419. . Kennet' 8 hi ſtory of England, vol. iii. 
p. 580, Hiſtory of the reduction of Trelaud, p. 39. W Hiſt. wilitalte, 
ome ii. p. 232.1 | | 
9 engage- 


ire, 


e. 
. 
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engagement; but 1 think the relation, : as T have given it,! is more 
to be depended upon, as it comes from an unbiaſſed, and at the 
fame time a very accurate hiſtorian *. _ 

In the ſeſſions of parliament, in the winter of 1689, 152150 
were many and loud complaints made of the conduct of affairs 
at ſea, which bore hard on the new commiſſion of admiralty, 
compoſed of the carl of Torrington, the earl of Carbery, Sir 
Michael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, Sir John Chichely, Sir 
John Lowther, and Mr. Sacheverel, who, in defence of their 


own characters, laid open the miſcarriages in the victualling- 


oſſice, which produced A parliamentary 1 inquiry into that affair, 
and a reſolution of the houfe of commons, That Sir John Par- 
« ſons, Sir Richard Haddock, admiral Stuart, and Mr. Nicho- 
« las Fenn, victuallers of the fleet, ſhould be ſent for, i in the cu- 


« ſtody of the ſerſeant at arms, to anſwer to the ſaid complaint.” * 
But, notwithſtanding that an exact ſcrutiny i into that affair pro- 
duced a full diſcovery of great miſchiefs occaſioned by the bad 
victualling of the fleet, yet the ſpirit : raiſed againſt the admini- 


ſtration grew ſo ſtrong, that it was thought neceſſary for the 
earl of Torrington to reſign his office of firſt commiſſioner, in 


order to allay it; and he was ſucceeded therein by Thomas earl 

of Pembroke, which, from that nobleman's popularity, anſ wered ; 

the end effectually, and gave the nation great ſatisfaction v. 885 
I ſhall open the naval tranſactions of 1690, with an account of 

_ admiral Ruffel's failing i into the Mediterranean, though this is, 
generally ſpeaking, accounred a tranſaction of the former year; ; 


but my reaſon for placing it here, is the fleet's not putting to 


ſea till the ſpring, though orders were given for it in the pre- 


ceding winter, His catholic majeſty, Charles II. having eſpou- 


ſed a princeſs of the houſe of Neubourg, ſiſter to the reigning. 
empreſs, and to the queen of Portugal, demanded an Engliſh | 
fleet to canduet her Ale to N dominions, which was 17 7 


l memoirs which paſs über the name of count Fourbin abound. with 
ſuch exaggerated relations, that I own I ſuſpect their credit. As to the work of 
the marquis de Quincy, it is one of the beſt in its kind, written with care and 


exaftneſs from good authorities; and for this reaſon the Hüthers of modern me- 


moirs, ſuch as thoſe of marſhal Villars, the duke of Berwick, and M. de Gus 
Trouin, tranſcribe it continually, See the Mercure hiſtorique et 1 52 tome 


51. p. 592, 600. tome vii. p. 728. 


Keunct's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 582, 585. Burnet s hiſt, 


of F his own times, vol. ii, p. 5. Life of king William, * 258, 
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granted; and indeed ſuch a compliment never had been refuſe 
even to ſtates in war with us, becauſe it was always taken as 2 
tacit confeſſion of our dominion at ſea; which might, methinks, 
have ſecured it from biſhop Burnet 8 cenſure 2. 2. On the twenty. 


Wed © November, admiral Ruſſel failed, vith ſeven large 


men of war, and two yachts, to Fluſhing, in order to receive 
her catholic majefty, and her attendants ; and had orders, as 
Fi 
ſoon' as the queen came on board, to hoiſt the union flag at the 
main- top. maſt head, and to wear it there as long as her ma. 
jeſty was.on board. On the eighteenth | of. January, 1690, ſhe 
arrived in the Downs; on the twenty- -fourth, ſhe came to St. 
Helen's, whither their majeſties, king William and queen Mary, 
ſent the duke of Norfolk to compliment her, as did their royal 
highneſſes the prince and princeſs of Denmark, the lord Corn- 
bury, and colonel Berkley * + Os admiral had. orders to put 
to ſea with the firſt fair wind, and was inſtructed to block up 
the harbour of Toulon, in order to prevent the French ſqua- 
dron there from coming out; and he endeavoured i it on the be. 
ginning of February, and again towards the end of the montb, 
but was forced back to Torbay on the twenty-third. Thence 


he failed again in a few days, but was driven back on the 


ſecond of Natb. At laſt hg failed with A Tat fair wind, on 
of war, under bis e bone a fees of 7 — Ea mer- 
chant-men, bound for the Streights; and, after a very tempeſtu- 
ous paſſage, landed her catholic majeſty on. the ſixteenth, at 

the Groyne; from whence. he, ſailed to execute his other com- 


miſſion, but was forced by contrary winds into the harbour of | 


Ferrol, where the Duke, a ſecond rate man of war, in a britk 


| gale of wind, ran aſhore, and was with great difficulty. got off. 


1 he admiral having excepted his comes, and pong leſt 
I Hiſtory of his own times, 101. ii. p. 49. The propriety 1 this piece of 
complaiſance will more cltarly appear, if; we refl.&, that, it obliged the boufe of 
. Auſtria, was a proper returg for. the aſſiſtance given king William by that 
queen's relations, and was beſides (as things were then cigcurſtanced, which 
ought ever to be babe a Werſtrn and important: a ane to the 


grand alliance. 1s 


2 Bujcher's memoirs, p. 33. Life of king Willa, r. 2675 Mercure kt, 
politique, tome viii. P- 209, 413+ | | | i net c 507 -/ 
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vice-admiral Killegrew, with the Mediterranean ſquadron, be- 
hind him, bore away with the firſt fair wind for England, and 
-rrived at Portſmouth on the 28th of April, where he landed 


ſeveral perfons of quality who bad ee her e ma- 


jeſty in her voyage b. 
The reader will eaſily diſcern, from this account of the mat- 


ter, that admiral Ruſſel performed as much as the roughneſs of 


the ſeaſon, and other circumſtances conſidered, eould be ex- 


5 pected from him. Biſhop Burnet, however, ſuggeſts, that if it 
had not been for the care he was obliged to take of the queen 

of Spain, he might have blocked up the 'Toulon ſquadron in 
port, and thereby prevented the misfortunes that afterwards 
happened to our grand fleet ©; but I doubt, if we examine this 


to the bottom, it will be rolls a mere conjecture, and that, too, 


not very well founded. We have before obſerved, with how 
great difficulty admiral Ruſſel got with his fleet out to ſea, and 


how late it was in the year. We have likewiſe mentioned the 
great fleet of merchant-men under his convoy; ; and taking theſe 
circumſtances together, we may eafily diſcern the reaſon of the 


Toulon ſquadron's coming out, which was in the beginning of 
the month of May, without placing any thing to the account 
of the compliment paid to the queen of Spain, which, as I be- 


fore obſerved, was a thing equally for the honour and intereſt 


of Britain ; and the conſciouſneſs of this was what induced me 
to enter thas far into the juſtification of vice-admiral Ruſſe!'s : 
conduct. | 4 | EE 
Voicec-admiral Kiltegrew arrived at Cadiz on the eight of 
April, where having, according to his inſtructions, taken all 


poſſible care of the trade, and having been joined by two Dutch 


men of war, the Guelderland and Zurickzee, he was next to 
proceed from thence in order to attend the motions of the 
Toulon ſquadron. In this, however, he met with no ſmall 
difficulty, by reaſon of the ſtormy weather, which injured ſe- 

reral ſhips of his ſquadron. extremely, and the two Putch ſhips 
one of ſeventy-two, and the other of ſixty-two guns, after lo- 
ung all their te, Lena a a milzen, kamen. In repairing 


b ys s vaval hiſt, p. 421, 432 | Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. 1. 
N 13 © Burnet's hiſt, of his own e vel. ll, bi ff Pra. 
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theſe unlucky accidents, a great deal of time was waſted; and 
ſo much the more. through the coldneſs and inactivity of the 
governor of Cadiz, who, for bis negligence in this reſpect, was 
juſtly ſuſpected of being i in the French intereſt, Before things, 
through theſe diſadvantages, could be brought into perfect or. 
der, the vice-admiral, on the ninth of May, received three dif. 
ferent accounts of the Toulon ſquadron's being at ſea. Upon 
this, he held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, that 
purſuant to his inſtructions, he ſhould immediately put to ſea, 
in order to go in ſearch of it. On the tenth of May, about 
four in the morning, he failed according! ly, with nine Engliſh, 
and two Dutch ſhips, and arrived the next day in the mouth of 
the Streights, where he was joined by captain Shelton, and his 
detachment, from the bay of Gibraltar, and at the ſame time 
teceived intelligence, that the French fleet was in the bay of 
Tetuan: thither he ſailed in queſt of them; his fleet conſiſting 
now of one ſecond rate, three third rates, ſix fourth rates, 
two fifth rates, in all, twelve men of war, and two fire-ſhips, 
beſides five Dutch men of war. On his arrival in Tetuan-bay, 
he found only two ſhips, one at anchor, and the other under 
fail; the latter put out Algerine colours, and eſcaped ; but the 
former, being embayed, was taken by the Dutch vice-admiral 
Allemonde, and proved to be a French ie bound for the 
Weſt Indies d. 
The wind ſhifting, the 4 "RO Ip over again towards the | 
Spaniſh coaſt, and being two leagues W. N. W. off Ceuta 
point, the man at the maſt-head ſaw ten ſhips to the north, 
with their heads lying eaſtwards. Upon this, advice was gi- 
ven to the Dutch admiral, and the Montague was ſent a-head 
to diſcover the enemy's: motions z the fleet {till continuing to 
ſtretch over to Gibraltar. About one o clock they were within 
two miles of the French ſquadron, which appeared to be on 
the run, and therefore our ſhips ſet their top- -pallant-ſails, and 
crowded after them; but to little purpoſe, for the French be- 
ing all clean ſhips, juſt come out of port, (whereas ſome of 
ours had been ſeventeen months off the ground), it is no won- 
der they got clear of them. The chace was continued till the 


4 Burchet's memoirs, p. 37. 4 5 next 
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next day, when the enemy were four leagues a- head, and the 
Dutch and one of the Enpliſh ſhips as much a-ftern, inſomuch, 
that the admiral had with him no more than four ſhips, which 
induced him to give over the chace ; yet, between nine and ten 
in the morning, the Richmond and the Tyger forced one of the 
merchant-ſhips on ſhore to the weſtward of Tariffa About 
three in the afternoon, the whole fleet n and the * 3 
bore away for Cadiz . | 
The French writers have done- their beſt to give this retreat 
the air of a victory: one of them tells us, that Mr. Chatteau- 
Renault, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 


ordered all the merchant-ſhips under his convoy, to fail before, 


while he remained with his fquadron of eight men of war be- 
tween them and the Engliſh 3 and that after this, perceiving : 
one of the veſſels, which was a very bad ſailer, had fallen be- 
hind, he lay by till ſhe paſſed him, and then, perceiving the 
Engliſh ſquadron did not incline to engage, he continued his' 
courſef, But father Daniel, who piques himſelf ſo much upon 
his veracity, carries the thing ſtill farther ; he ſays, that, on the 


_ twentieth of May, N. 8. the French admiral, with ſeven ſhips 


under his command, diſcovered near the Streights of Gibraltar 


a a ſquadron of twenty-three Engliſh and Dutch men of war. 

He immediately prepared for battle, and failed towards them. 

- This boldneſs of his ſurpriſed them ſo much, that they had not 
courage to attack him; and the count, after waiting for two 


of his ſhips that were heavy failers, and for ſome merchant- 
men that were willing to ſecure themſelves under his convoy, 


continued his route towards Breſt, without the leaſt oppoſitions. 


There is ſomething ſo'very caprobablle; not to ſay extravagant, 


in this ſtory, that there wanted nothing but the hiſtorian's re- 


flection to render it perfectly ridiculous. He concludes this te- 


dious detail with obſerving; « that the very enemy themſelves 


could not but admire the ability and intrepidity of the count 


d de Chatteau-Renault.” Such flouriſhes are ſo natural to theſe 
authors, that, after a very few OY I ſhall content Lag 


0 Mercure — et politique, tome ir. p. 535 60, 6r,  Burchet's cata | 


bild. p. 24. k Hiſt, militaire, tome ii. p. 319. E Hiſt. de 
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with a bare relation of them, and leave their credit to che can. 
did conſideration of every impartial reader. 
It was the 21ſt of May before vice-admiral Killegrew could 
reach the port of Cadiz, where, having made the neceſſary de- 
tachments for the ſafe convoy of our homeward- bound mer. 
chantmen, he, in purſuance of his inſtructions, ſet ſail for Eng- 
land, and in thirty-five days arrived at Plymouth with one ſe. 
cond and four third rates of ours, fix Dutch men of war, the 
Half-Moon, and Virgin prize. On his arrival at Plymouth, he 
received letters from the lords of the admiralty, informing him, 
that the French, after an engagement, had obliged our fleet to 
retire, and were with their own about Rye, Dover, and thoſe 
parts, and therefore he was to take all imaginable care of his 
ſquadron. Upon this he called a council of war, at which were 
preſent the Dutch admirals Allemonde and Evertzen, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the red, then juſt returned 
from the Iriſh coaſt, Upon mature deliberation, they determi. 
ned it was ſafeſt to proceed with the ſhips into Hamoze within 
Plymouth-ſound ; for, as they were large ſhips, they could not 
run in at low water, and as they were in want of water, provi- 
ſions, and ſea-ſtores, it was impoſſible for them to put to ſea; = 
ſo that this was the only * left to be ſecure from ny. ps 5 
of the French bv. 
The French had been very induſtrious this: year in ſending a 
large fleet to ſea, and that early in the ſeaſon ; for on the iſt or 
2d of March they embarked a great ſupply for Ireland under the 
convoy of a ſquadron of thirty-{ix men of war, which failed on 
the 7th of the ſame month, attended by four fire-ſhips and five 
flutes, and were afterwards joined by another ſquadron from 
Provence, with ſeveral tranſports; fo that in all they conveyed 
over fix thouſand men, beſides ammunition and money. Part 
of theſe they landed on the 11th at Kingſale, and the reſt on the 
' 13th in the bay of Corke. On the 8th of April they left the 
coaſts of that iſland, in order to return into the road of Breſt, 
which they did fafely on the 23d, and then prepared to join 
n Burchet's memoirs, and naval hiſtory, as before cited. 
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their grand fleet, which had orders to aſſemble under the com- 

mand of the count de Tourville i. 

While the French were thus employed, our Sent were 
chiefly bent on ſending over a royal army, to be commanded by 
king William in perſon to Ireland. This great defi gn was brought 
to bear about the beginning of the month of June, when his 
majeſty left London to march toward the coaſt, where he em- 
barked his forces on board two hundred eighty-eight tranſports 


on the 11th, and, eſcorted by a ſquadron of ſix men of war un- 


der Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, failed for Carrickfergus, where he 
ſafely arrived on the 14th of the ſame month, and ſoon after 
diſmiſſed rear-admiral Shovel, with the Plymouth ſquadron, 


with orders to join the grand fleet, which, as we have befote 


ſhewn, he could not do, till it was too late k. 
There was nothing better underſtood in England than PR b. ö 


| ſolute neceſſity of aſſembling early in the year a ſtrong fleet in 
the channel. The honour of the kingdom depended upon it; for 
the French, after their ſmall advantage in Bantry-bay, had given 


out, that they would the next fummer inſult the joint fleets of 


the Engliſh and Dutch. What was ſtill more, the nation's ſafety 


i Hiſt. militaire, tome ii. p. 315, 316, 319. One may juſtly wonder how 


the French could be able to fit out not only a greater fleet than we, but with 


greater expedition too. In order to account for this, I ſhall offer to the reader's 


conſideration ſome matters of fact, ſet down by captain George St. Lo, who 


was at this time a priſoner in France, and ſaw this very armament made. When 
I was firſt brought priſoner thither,” ſays he, „ lay four months in an hoſe 
* pital at Breſt for cure of my wounds, and was ſent to Nantz, before half cu · 
„red. While TI was at Breſt, I was aſtoniſhed at the expedition uſed in manning 
« and fitting out their ſhips, which till then I thought could be done no where 
** ſooner than in England, where we have ten times the ſhipping, and conſe« - 
„ quently ten times more ſeamen than they have in France; but there I ſaw 
twenty ſail of ſhips of about fixty guns each, got ready in twenty days time: 

* they were brought in, and the men diſcharged; and, upon an order from Pa- 
** ris, they were careened, keeled up, rigged, victualled, manned, and out 
* again in the ſaid time, with the yreatcſt caſe imaginable. I likewiſe ſaw a ſhip 
Hof one hundred guns had all her guns taken out there in four or five hours 
time, which I never ſaw done in England in twenty-four hours, and this with 

© greater eaſe, and leſs hazard, than here, which I ſaw under the hoſpital-win- 
dow; and this I am ſure I could do as eaſily in England.” England's Drs | 


ora bridle to the French king. London, 4to, 1693, p. 18, 19. 


k Kennet's complete hiſtory, vol. i. p. 598. Life of king Wilfiam, p, 267, 


Burchet's memoirs, p. 58, Hiſtory of the wars in Ireland, ch. xi. p. 109. Mer- 


cure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 74. 
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depended on this meaſure no leſs, ſince the king and the greateſt 
part of his forces were abroad: ſcarce ſeven thouſand regular 
troops left in England ; and ſuch as were in the intereſt of king 
James almoſt eyery where in motion, and waiting in all appear. 
ance for nothing, but the ſight of a French fleet on the coaſt, to 
take up arms, and declare againſt the government. 
Vet, for all this, our maritime proceedings were very ſlow, 
for which various, and ſome ſcarce credible cauſes are aſſigned, 
It was given out, that the greateſt part of the fleet was diſaffect. 
ed; and, to wipe off this ſuggeſtion, it was thought neceſſary 
that an addreſs ſhould be ſent up from the Downs, which wag 
accordingly done l. On the other hand, it was late before the 
Dutch ſent their fleet to ſea, and the Engliſh, knowing that no. 
thing of conſequence could be done till after their junction, were 
the leſs ſolicitous about putting themſelves in order, n they 
| heard of their being at ſea”. | 
The conduct of the French in the mean time was « of quite any 
other kind; for, while the ſquadron before-mentioned was gone 
to Ireland, orders were given for equipping a fleet of ſixty fil 
at Breſt, which was to put to ſea by the end of May: this they 
actually did, and, though they were forced by contrary winds 
to put back again to that road, yet on the 12th of June they put 
to ſea in three ſquadrons, each ſ quadron being divided into three 
diviſions. Of theſe the white and blue ſquadrons, commanded 
by count d' Eſtrees on board the Le Grande, a ſhip of eighty- -ſix 
guns, formed the vanguard, conſiſting of twenty-ſix men of 
war. The main body was compoſed of the white ſquadron, 
_ commanded by the admiral count Tourville in the Royal Sun, a 
"ſhip of one hundred guns; this ſquadron conſiſted likewiſe of 
' twenty-ſix fail ; the blue ſquadron made the rear guard, com- 
manded by Mr. d' Amfreville in the Magnificent, a ſhip of cigh- 
ty guns, and in this ſquadron there were but twenty-five fail. | 
In all there were ſeventy-eight men of war, twenty-two firc- 
ſhips, and the whole fleet carried upwards of four thouſand ſes 
yen hundred Trees of cannon. On the 14 158 of N 2 ſteered 


1 See the addrefs i in Kennet's W biſtory, ad. tit. p. FRY 4 But- : 
net's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 49. Burchet and other writers. An 
im partial account of ſome remarkable paſſages | in the life of Arthur, earl of Tor- 
rin en, * 2 3+ | 
for | 
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for the Engliſh coaſt, and on the 20th found themſelves off the 
Lizard. The next day the admiral took ſome Engliſh fiſhing- 
boats, and, after having paid the people who were on board for 
their fiſh, he ſet them at liberty again ; and theſe were the men 
(ſuch was our ſupineneſs l) that firſt brought advice of the ar- 


rival of the French fleet on our coaſt *; while ours was lying 


idle, and ſcarce in a condition to put to ſea, as biſhop Burner 
very juſtly obſerves 9. 


Our admiral, the earl of Torrington, was at St, Helen's when = 
he received this news, which muſt have ſurpriſed him very much, 
ſince he was ſo far from expecting any advice of this kind, that 


he had no ſcouts to the weſtward?. He put to ſea, however, 


* 


with ſuch ſhips as he had, and ſtood to the ſouth-eaſt on Mid- 
| ſummer day, leaving his orders, that all the Engliſh and Dutch 7 
ſhips which could have notice ſhould follow him. This ſhews 
how much he was confuſed, and how little notion he had of a 


ſpeedy engagement; and indeed it was impoſſible he ſhould have 


framed any proper ſcheme of action, when he had no certain 


account of the ſtrength of the French. In the eyening he was 


joined by ſeveral ſhips, and the next morning he found himſelf 
within fight of the enemy. The French landed, and made ſome _ 


priſoners on ſhore, and by them ſent a letter from Sir William 


Jennings, an officer in the navy, who had followed the fortunes 
of king James, and ſerved now as third captain on board the 
Admiral, promiſing pardon to all ſuch captains, as would now 
| adhere to that prince 4, The next day our admiral received an- 
other reinforcement of ſeven Dutch men of war under the com- 
mand of admiral Evertzen ; however, the fleets continued look- 
ing upon each other for ſeveral days r. It is certain that the earl 
of Torrington did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to venture an 
engagement, and in all probability the reſt of the admirals, viz 


un I. de Quiney hiſt. militaire, tome ii. p. 318, 319, Reincourt, tome iii, 


p. 276. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 80. © Hiſtory of his 
own times, vol. ii. P. 49, p Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. 


p. 602, Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 49. Life of king William, 
. 274 2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 46, See likewiſe a pamphlet publiſhed 


about that time, intitled, The late plot on the fleet detected, with the Jacobites | 


memorial, vc. London, 1690, 4x0. * An impartial account of ſome re- 
markable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. 24. Life of king 
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Ralph Delaval, Eſq; vice-admiral of the red, Edward Ruſſel, 
Eſq; admiral of the blue, Sir John Aſhby, vice-admiral of the 
lame ſquadron, and George Rooke, Eſq; rear-admiral of the 
red, were of the like opinion“. Beſides, he waited for Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the blue, who was to have 
joined him with the Plymouth ſquadron and ſome other ſhips*, 
His whole ſtrength conſiſted of about thirty-four men of war 
of ſeveral ſizes, and the three Dutch admirals had under their 
command twenty-two large ſhips. We need not wonder there. 
fore, that, ſeeing himſelf out-numbered by above twenty fail, he 
was not willing to riſk his own honour and the nation's lafety 
upon ſuch unequal terms. But the queen who was then regent, 
having been informed that her father's adherents intended a ge. 
neral inſurrection, and that, if the French fleet continued longer 
on the coaſt, this would certainly take effect, by advice of the 
privy council, ſent him orders to fight at all events, in order to 
force the French fleet to withdraw®. In obedience to this order, 
as ſoon as it was light, on the oth of June the admiral threw 
out the ſignal for drawing into a line, and bore down upon the 
enemy, while they were under = by a wind with their heads 
to the northward . 
The fignal for battle was 21. about eight, whe the French 
braced their head-ſails to their maſts, in order to ly by. The 
ꝑction began about nine, when the Dutch ſquadron, which made 
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s Naval hiſtory, p. 634. Tt Burchet's memoirs, 4. | 
u Biſhop Kennet in his complete hiſtory of England, vol, iii. p. 606. entertains 
us with a ſnccin& account of this Jacobite plot, which it is neceſſary to tranſcribe, 
that the reader may have ſome conception of thoſe reaſons that induced the 
queen and her council to ſend the admiral theſe poſitive orders to fight, * lt 
« was agreed,” ſays he, * that while part of the French fleet ſhould bear up the 
1 Thames, the Jacobites in London, who were grown yery bold and numerous 
« by the flocking of that party from all parts of the country thither, ſhould have 
made an inſurrection, and have ſeized the quzen aud her chief miniſters. 
Then certain perſons were to have taken upon them the adminiſtration of at- 
fairs till the return of king James, who was to leaye the command of his at- 
my to his generals, and haſten with all ſpeed into England; the other part of 
0 the French fleet, having joined their gallies, was to have landed eight thou · 
«© ſand men at Torbay, with arms for a greater number. After which the gal. 
« lies and men of war were to ſail into the Iriſh ſea to hinder the return of king 
„William and his forces, and the diſcontented Scots were to have revolted at 
<« the ſame time in ſeveral parts of that kingdom.“ 


w Burchet's memoirs, p- 36, Naval hiſt, p. 426. Columna donn, p 256, 
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'he van of the united fleets, fell in with the van of the French, 
and put them into ſome diſorder. About half an hour after, our 
blue ſquadron engaged their rear very warmly; but the red 
commanded by the ear} of Torrington in perſon, which made 
the centre of our fleet, could not come up till about ten; and 
this occaſioned a great opening between them and the Dutch. 
The French making uſe of this advantage weathered, and of 
courſe ſurrounded the latter, who defended themſelves very gal- 
lantly, though they ſuffered extremely from ſo nnequal a diſpute. 
The admiral, fecing their diftrefs, endeavoured to relieve them; 
and while they dropt their anchors, (the only method they had 
left to preſerve themſelves), he drove with his own ſhip and ſe- 
veral others between them and the enemy, and in that ſituation 
| anchored about five in the afternoon, when it grew calm; but 
diſcerning how much the Dutch had ſuffered, and how little ' 
probability their was of regaining any thing by renewing the 
fight, he weighed about nine at night, and retired eaſtward with 
the tide of flood * „ 33 
The next day it was refolved in a council of war, held in the 
afternoon, to preſerve the fleet by retreating, and rather to de- 
ſtroy the diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſſed by the enemy, 
than to hazard another engagement by endeavouring to protect 
them. This reſolution was executed with as much ſucceſs as 
could be expected, which, however, was chiefly owing to want 
of experience in the French admirals; for, by not anchoring 
when the Engliſh did, they were driven to a great diſtance, and 
by continuing to chace in a line of battle, inſtead of leaving every 
ſhip at liberty to do her utmoſt, they could never recover what 
they loſt by their firſt miſtake 7. Bur, notwithſtanding all this, 
they preffed on their purſuit as far as Rye-bay, and forcing one 
of our men of war of ſeventy guns, called the Anne, which had 


 * Theſe particulars are taken from a very authentic pamphlet, the title of 
which runs thus: The account given by Sir John Aſhby vice-admiral, and rear- 
* admiral Rooke, to the lords commiſſioners of the engagement at ſea between 
| ** the Engliſh, Dutch, and French fleets, June the zoth, 1690. With a j -urnaf 

* of the fleet ſince their departure from St. Helen's to their return to the Buoy 
in the Nore, and other material paſſages relating to the ſaid engagement.“ 
London, printed for Randal Taylor, 1691, 4to, p. 32" _ 
? Butchet's memoirs p. 47. Naval hiſtory, p. 427, The fact is likewiſe ac-. 
Knowledged by M. de Quincy and other French writers, 9 8 5 


loſt 
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loſt all her maſts, on thore near Winchelſea, they ſent in ts 
ſhips to burn her, which the captain prevented by ſetting lire to 
her himſelf. The body of the French fleet ſtood in and Out of 
the bays of Bourne aud Pemſey in Suſſex, while about fourteen 
of their ſhips anchored. near the ſhore. Some of theſe attempted 
to burn a Dutch ſhip of ſixty-four guns, which at low water lay 
dry; but her commander defended her ſo ſtoutly every hip 
water, that they were at length forced to deſiſt, 
carried her ſafe into Holland*, 
Our loſs in this unlucky affair, if we except reputation, waz 
not ſa great as might have been expected; not above two ſhips, 
two ſea-captains, two captains of marines, and three hundred 
and fifty private men. 'The Dutch were much more unfortunate, 
becauſe they were more thoroughly engaged. Beſides three ſhips 
ſunk in the fight, they were obliged to ſet fire to three more that 
were ſtranded on the coaſt. of Suſſex, loſing in all fix ſhips af 
the line. They loſt likewiſe abundance. of gallant oflicers; 
particularly their rear-admirals Dick and Brakel, and captain 
| Nordel, with a, great number of inferior officers. and fea- 
men :. Yet even this misfortune contributed to raiſe their re- 
putation at ſea, ſince as ſoon as the ſtates received the neus, 
they ordered fourteen men of war to*be built and put to ſea in 
as many days, which, as my author ſays, may ſeem incredible 
to ſuch as are unacquainted with the power of the Dutch at that 
time, and what they were able to do upon extraordinary occa- 

ſions b. 3 VVT 
Wee need not wonder, that a victory gained by the French 
fleet over the joint forces of the maritime powers ſhould extreme- 
ly elevate the writers of that nation, who are ſo apt to run out 
into extravagant flights of panegyric on much lighter occaſions. 
The marquis de Quincy tells us, that the Dutch fought with all 
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2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 427. I have been at ſome pains to diſcover the 
name of this ſhip and of its gallant captain. The former I find to have been De- 
maes, and che latter Convient. As I have my information from a Frenchman, 
I doubt whether the names are ſpelt right. LY 5 

An impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl 
of Torrington, p. 24, 25. Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii, p. 419. 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 84, 888. d Memoires hiſto- 
riques, p. 14. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome is. p. 86, 87. Le Clere 
hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. liy, xvi. ns ate | 
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zmnaginable bravery, and POP 3 that they owed 
their misfortune to their being ſurrounded by French ſhips, He 
likewiſe owns, that ſuch of the Engliſh ſhips as engaged fought 
very well, and that the admiral endeavoured to ſuccour the 
Dutch, though he did it with much caution. But then, to en- 


hance the victory as much as poſſible, he aſſerts, that the united 


fleets were at leaſt equal i in force to the navy of France, though 
they had fewer ſhips e. In this, however, he is certainly miſta- 


ken, as I ſhall convince the reader by undeniable evidence. The 
Dutch ſquadron conſiſted of twenty-two large ſhips, and was by 
much the moſt formidable of the whole fleet, and yet that ſqua- 


dron carried but 1,360 guns; whereas the weakeſt of the 
French ſquadrons carried 1,526; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
united fleet to have conſiſted of ſhips of the like force with the 
Dutch, which it is certain they were not, it would then have 


carried 3,462 guns; whereas the French fleet, according to this 


writer's own account, carried 4, 702 4. This is ſufficient to ſhow 


how little dependence can be had even on the accounts of the 


faireſt French authors. Father Daniel has given us two relations 
of this engagement full of exaggerations e. He tells us, that 


| ſeventeen Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, being diſabled, ran a-ſhore, 


and were burnt by their own crews; whereas, in truth, inſtead of 


the ſeventeen, there were but ſeven. He likewiſe magnifies the 
conduct of the count de Tourville, who would, as he informs 


us, have intirely deſtroyed the enemy, if they had not had the 
advantage of the wind and tide. In the battle, indeed, the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch had the advantage of the wind; but, in their re- 


treat, the wind was equally favourable to the French; and, as 


to the advantage of the tide, it was Ong to their Benn {kill 


' © Hiſt, militaire, vol. ii. p. 330. | 
d Theſe computations, ſo far as they regard the French, I kev taken om: 


the marquis de Quincy ; but, as to the Dutch quadron, I did not think it fair 


to make uſe of the liſt he has given us, becauſe I had a more authentic aecount, 
by which it appeared, that the Dutch ſquadron was larger by two ſhips, nd car- 


ried more guns than the marquis de Quiticy has ſet down. 
© We have this account firſt in his hiſt. de milice Frang21s, tome fl. p. 491. 


wich the addition of a fact altogether groundleſs, viz. That the French fleet 
after their victory took a vaſt number of merchant ſhips. He relates the fame - 
affair more at large in his hiſt. de France, tome x. in the hiſtorical journal of 


the 1cign of Lewis XIV. p. 25 55 where he ROO the ſame is of their taking 


an infinite number of hips. 
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436 NAVAL HISTORY 
in the management of their veſſels : and biſhop Burnet v 
tightly obſerves, that, amongſt the beſt judges, the count de 
Tourville was almoſt as mach blamed for not making uſe of his 
victory, as the earl of Torrington was on account of his defeat. 
After the engagement our fleet retreated towards the river of 
Thames, and the earl of Torrington, going on ſhore, left the 
command to Sir John Aſhby, but firſt gave orders to captain 
Monck of the Pheenix, together with four other fifth rates, and 
four fire-ſtrips, to anchor above the narrow of the middle grounds, 
and to appoint two of the frigates to ride, one at the Buoy of the 
Spits, the other at the lower end of the middle, and to take 


away the buoys, and immediately retreat, if the enemy approach- 


ed; or, if they preſſed yet farther on him, he was ordered in 


like manner to take away the buoys near him, and to do what 


ſervice he could againſt them with the fire-ſhips ; but ftill to re- 


tire, and make the proper fignals in ſuch cafes. On the 8th the 


French fleet ſtood towards their own coaft, but were feen upon 
the 27th off the Berry-head, a little to the eaftward of Dart- 


mouth, and then, the wind taking them ſhort, they put into 
Torbay. There they lay not long; for they were diſcovered the 
29th near Plymouth, at which place the neceſſary preparations 
were made by platforms and other works, to give them a warm 


reception. The 5th of Auguſt they appeared again off of the 


Ram-head, in number between fixty and feventy, when, ftand-_ 
ing weftward, they were no more feen in the channel this year?. 


| The nation all this time was in the utmoſt confuſion from the 


apprehenſion of a deſcent by the French in favour of an inſur- 
rection to be at the fame time made by the friends of king James. 


The city of London ſhewed uncommon zeal for the ſupport of 


the government, by not only raiſing their militia, confiſting of 
about nine thouſand men, but offering to add to theſe, 6x 


auxiliary regiments, a regiment of horſe, and two of dra- 
goons, to be maintained at their own expence, ſo long as they 
thould be a Ihe tinners in n alſo offered to 


:f As this 1 converſed with all the great men of hat time; what he re- 


ports in ſuch caſes as this deſerves more credit than any of his own e 
See allo the Mercure hiftorique et poktique, tome ix. p. 210. 

wy Burchet' s naval e P. 427. * Kennet's n ily vol. il, 
P. 503. 
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riſei, and addreſſes of the ſame nature came from other parts, 


which were very graciouſly received by, and did great ſervice to 


queen Mary, though ſhe did not think fit to make uſe of the 
propoſed ſuccours. She apprehended, or at leaſt was adviſed by 
her council, that it would be more effectual to ſeize ſuch perſons 
of diſtinction, as were known to be in her father's intereſt k. 
This, it is ſuppoſed, had the deſired effect, and induced the 


French, when they ſaw themſelves diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions of finding numbers ready to take arms on their firſt ap- 


pearance, to attempt little or nothing to our prejudice, except it 
was the burning of Tingmouth, and three inconſiderable veſſels 


there; which, however, ſome French hiſtorians have repreſented 
as a glorious enterprize, and, to make their tale hang the better 
together, have erected fortifications that were never ſeen, talked 
of an obſtinate reſiſtance that was never made, and have con- 
verted three fiſhing-ſmacks into four men of war, and eight mer- 

chant-ſhips richly laden. The malecontents, however, gave 


quite a different turn to the inaQtivity of the French fleet : they 
ſaid that the French king, as an ally to, and at the earneſt re- 
queſt of James II. would not hurt his country, or plunder its 


inhabitants. Over and above theſe precautions the queen took . 
another, which was ſending over Mr. Harbord to the ſtates-ge- 
neral, to inform them how much her majeſty was concerned at 


the misfortune that had befallen their ſquadron in the late en- 


gagement, and at their not having been ſeconded as they ought 
to have been. He was likewiſe to inform them, that the queen 
had given orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips that were diſabled, 


at the nation's expence, and that her majeſty had farther direct- 


ed, all poſſible care ſhould be taken of the ſick and wounded 
ſeamen, and that a bounty ſhould be given to the widows of 
ſuch as had fallen in the action. He was tilt farther inſtructed - 
to acquaint the lates, that twelve large ſhips were fitting out 


i Their addreſs was 
repreſented the borough of Fowey at that time in parliament, 5 
k A proclamation for that purpoſe, iſſued on the 14th of July, 1690, 


bis ſtory of attacking Tingmouth, and the great things performed there, 


we find both in Quincy and father Daniel; ſo that very probably the tale was 


forged on board the fleet; for that it was a forgery no man can doubt, who is 


acquainted with the town and creek of Tingmouth ig Devonſhire, and the incon- 
lderable trade carried on there. 1 0 | f | 
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hive 15 join the fleet, and to deſire that their high mightineſt 


would direct a proportionable reinforcement; - they accord. 
ingly did u. 6 
As 
m That the reader may the better apprehend the reafons which induced her 
majeſty to apply i in this manner to the Dutch, it will de proper to lay before 
him an extract from rene Everizen' s letter, i in which he gives an account 
of the fight: | | 
The 4th of this month he joined the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, riding near 
te the Ile of Wight, with three men of war; thete he underſtood that the French | 
« feet had been deferyed, riding in ſeveral. places, to the number of eiphty two 
10 men of war, great and ſmall : thereupon it was tefolved that they ſhould 
yh weigh anchor, with a reſolution to find them out, and obſerve their motions, 
te Before the arrival of admiral Evertzep, it was agteed between the two hations, 
te that the Hollanders ſhould have the vanguard, which was in appearance to th 
% them konour, but at the bottom to conceal Torrington's deſigns, After they 
e had been under fail about two or three hours, they were obliged by ſogs and 
© bad weather to come to an anchor; but ſoon aſter they perceived the French 
ee fleet to bear up towards them, with the wind it caſt. Immediately they weigh⸗ 
« ed anchor, and endeavoured to gain the weather gage, which they did with 
„ ſuch ſucceſs, that Torrington gave the ſignal for the firſt ſquadron to engage 
« but the F rench thonght fit to retire, The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, the two fen 
10 were always! in view of each other; but, in OR the French fleet was much 
{© the ſtronger both for number and bigneſs of ſhips, it was judged moſt proper 
not to fight in the open fea and Torrington did his patt ſo well, that he 
F avoided engaging till he was come off Beachy-head, which was favourable for 
his purpole ; ; and there it was that he received the queen's orders not to - 
d engaging, if the wind and the weather would permit, which was the reaſon 
te that, upon the roth, by day-break, we went to ſeck the ebemy, who expected 
«© us in order of battle; and ſo by 9 0 clock the engagement began between the 
* blue ſquadron of the French and the vanguard of the Dutch, and both ſides 
é fired del perately for three hours together, till the French { juadron not liking 
« their entertainment, bore away with all 'the tack they could make: but about 
„ one there happened a calm, which not only prevented the Hollander purſuit, 
« bat put them in a little diforder ; upon which the Freneh (whom tlie ſame 
c calm hindered from getting away) were conſtrained to begin the fight again, 
& which liſted till five o. clock i in the evening, with an incredible fury. As for 
„hat concerns the Engliſh, moſt certainly, unleſs it were ſome. few veſſels that 
ec fought againſt Torrington' s order, the reſt did nothing at all; ſo that the 
„ main body of the French fell into the rear of the Dutch fleet, and having 
© fought from morning till evening, and defended themſelves ſo long againſt 
„ Tuch 2 prodigious number of the enemy that aſſailed them on every ſide, 
they were ſo battered, that hardly three were capable of making any defence; 
6 which conſtrained them to make their way through the French fleet, and bear 
away for the coaſt of England between Beachy and Ferley. Admiral Brakel, 
| tc Jean Dick, and captain Nordel, were lain, The Friezland, having loſt all her 
ec maſts, as ſhe could not be towed off b reaſon of the calm, was taken towards 
* the end of the fight. Admiral Evertzen gave this teſtimony of all the Dutch 


66 oficers and ſoldiers, chat there was not one that did not ny 82 ” 
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As ſoon as the earl of Torrington came to town, he was exa- 
mined before the council, where he juſtified himſelf with great 
ſence of mind; he ſaid, there were two things to be prin- 
cipally confidered, the loſs that had been ſaſtained in the fight, 
and the motives. which had induced him to retreat, The 


firſt, he alledged, was owing to the ill- grounded contempt the 
Engliſh and Dutch officers had of the behaviour of the French 


at ſeaz and, as to the latter, he affirmed, that he had acted ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence, by which he had ſaved the 


fleet, and with much ſteadineſs and fpirit declared, that he had 
rather his reputation ſhould ſuffer for a time, than his country 
undergo a loſs, which ſhe might-neyer be able to repair. The 


council, however, thought proper to commit his lordſhip to the 


Tower; and that they might leſſen the clamours of the crowd, 


and give ſome ſatisfaction to the Dutch, they directed a commit- 
tee to repair to Sheerneſs, where they were to make a POR 
inquiry into the real cauſes of this diſaſter u. FS 

The fleet remained now under the command of IM Richard 


Haddock, vice-admiral Killegrew, and Sir John Aſhby, who 
had orders to put it into the beſt condition poſſible; which they 
executed with great diligence, and by the latter end of Auguſt 
had forty-one ſhips of the line under their command, excluſive 


of the Dutch: yet, in ſpite of all their activity, it was very late 
in the year before they were able to undertake any effectual ſer- 


vice; and by that time it was neceſſary to lay up the larger ſhips, 
the remainder being faund ſufficient for the embarkation of a 


body of troops under the command of the earl of Marlborough, 


whole winter expedition ſhall be taken notice of in its proper 
place. In the mean time let us return to the proceedings of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, with the ſquadron under his command, 


which we left, with that of vice-admiral Killegrew, in Ply- 


mouth-ſound®. o. 


1 duty. In ſhort, it has not ever deen heard, that twenty-two ſhips fought ſo 
N 115 againſt eighty-two, of which dezenter carried no leſs than from N to 


an hundred guns.“ 


u Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 53. Ab impartial account f 


ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Torrington, WAS Mer- 


cure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 202, 20 3. + 858 Purcher' 8 raval 
memoirs, p. 5 | : | 
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miſſion, he met with the agreeable news of lieutenant- general 


remained in the hands of the enemy, he ſent advice to the lieu- 
tenant- general on the 27th of July, that he was ready to aflit 


men he could ſpare out of his ſquadron under the protection of 


purpoſe; but, when once general Bourke, who commanded 
there, ſaw the men landed, he thought fit to capitulate, and 


their arms and baggage, leaving to the Engliſh the fortreſs, 


which was furniſhed with forty- two Fe of cannon. A noble 
reward for one day's hard duty?! 


that his own ſquadron began to be in want of proviſions and 


| extraordinary miſtake; for, inſtead of Waterford, he mentions Kingſale as the 
eity annoyed by Duncannon-caſtle: now, that this was really an effect of want 


bat good on the river ef Waterford. 
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On the 21ſt of July rear-admiral Shovel received orders tg 
proceed with the ſhips under his command for Kingſale, to in. 
tercept ſome French frigates that were ſaid to be on that coat. 
Arriving at Waterford river, with intention to execute this com. 


Kirk's having made himſelf maſter of the town of Waterford, 
but was at the ſame time informed, that Duncannon-caſtl. 
which by its ſituation commanded the river, {till held out, and 
that the lieutenant-general for want of cannon was not likely to 
take it. Upon this, conſidering the importance of the place, and 
that no uſe could be made of the port of Waterford, while it 


him by ſending ſome frigates up the river, and landing all the 


their guns. Accordingly, the next day he ſent in the Experi- 
ment and the Greyhound, 'two ſmall ſhips, to batter their ca. 
{tle, and under their fire landed between ſix and ſeven hundred 
men, all the boats of the fleet being employed in this ſervice, 
The caſtle all this time thundered upon them, though to little 


marched out at the head of two hundred and fifty men, with 


After this happy ſucceſs the rear-admiral Called 6. Limerick 
where he was informed the French had a conſiderable number 
of ſhips; but finding ſoon after that the enemy was retired, and 


P Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 432. But there the author has committed a very 


of care, and not an error in tranſcribing, appears by comparing his naval hiſtory 
with its index, and with his naval memoirs, p. 89. where the ſource of this error 
is ſeen; for there he ſays, that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, being ordered to proceed to 
Kingſale, received intelligence, when he was near the river of Waterford, that 
the town had ſurrendered two or three days, that is, the town of Waterford ; but 
in his hiſtory he has put in, the town of RES was ſurrendered, as if that town 


ſew 
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ſca· ſtores, he came to a reſolution of failing to Plymouth, where 
he received a conſiderable reinforcement, with orders to proceed 
in queſt of the enemy. But theſe orders, which came from the 
lords of the admiralty, were on the 18th of September counter- 
manded by a freſh order from the king, directing him to detach 
ten ſhips into the Soundings for the proteCtion of the trade, and 
do fail with the reſt for the Downs; which he accordingly did. 
After raiſing the fiege of Limerick, king William returned 
into England, where, in a council held on the affairs of Ireland, 
which were ſtill in a very precarious condition, many of the 
great cities, and moſt of the convenient ports being ſtill held for 
king James, the earl of Marlborough propoſed a plan for the 
immediate reduction of that iſland : he obſerved firſt, that our 
fleet was now at fea, and that of the French returned to Breſt, 
in which ſituation, therefore, there was nothing to be feared in 
relation to deſcents. He farther remarked, that there were at 
leaſt five thouſand land-forces lying idle in England, which might 
be embarked on board the fleet even in this late ſeaſon of the 
year, and land time enough to perform conſiderable ſervice. The 
king readily accepted this offer, gave the command of the troops 
to the earl of Marlborough, and ſent orders to the admirals to 
{end the great ſhips about to Chatham, and to take on board 
| the remainder of the fleet the forces ordered for this ſervice”. 
Tbe admitals hoiſted their flag on board the Kent, a third . 
tate, and, having embarked the troops with all imaginable ex- 
pedition, arrived with them before the harbour of Corke on the 
21{t of September in the afternoon. The next day they attempt 
ed to enter, but were for ſome time prevented by the fire of a 
| {mall battery of five guns, from which, however, the Iriſh were 
ſoon driven by two or three boats full of brave fellows, and then 
the whole fleet got into the harbour without any more interrup- 
tion, On the 23d the forces were landed, and joined a body of 
between three and four thouſand men under the command of the 
duke of Wirtemberg, who, by an ill-timed diſpute about the 
_ command, had like to have ruined the whole expedition.” 


oy Burchet's memoirs, p. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. Kennet, Oldmixon, Cc. | 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 60. Life of John, duke of 


1 2 5 5 by Thomas Lediard, Eſq; vol. i. p. 65. Burchet's naval hiſtory, 
p. 439. 5 „„ 1 
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penctration as king William never forgot, ſince it depended entirely on his! 


336 NAVAL HISTORY. 

The earl of Marlborough, as the elder lieutenant-general, aud 
commanding the troops that were principals, bad, according i; 
all the rules of ſervice, a right to it; but the duke of Wirtem. 
berg inſiſted on his being a prince, which at laſt, however, he 
was content to wave, and to conſent they ſhould command al. 
ternately. The city of Corke was very well fortified, and had 
in it a body of four thouſand men: but the earl of Marlborough 
having obſerved that the place was commanded by an adjacent 


bill, he ordered a battery to be erected there on the 24th, 


which was performed with great expedition by five or bx hun- 
dred feamen, carpenters, Wc. and, after playing on the town 
for a few hours, made ſo conſiderable a breach, that on the 
25th the generals reſolved to attack it, in which they were af. 
ſiſted by ten pinnaces, manned by ſeamen well armed with 


| hand-granadoes from the fleet. The beſieged were ſo terrified 


at this, that it was eaſily diſcerned the diſpute would not con- 
tinue long; and indeed the Irith inſtantly capitulated i. 

But the very next day the fleet received orders to retire, which 
they did, leaving a ſquadron under the command of the duke of 
Grafton to aſliſt the general: but that brave nobleman, having 


received a wound in the ſhoulder in the attack before-mentioned, 


died within a few days, when the command devolved upon cap- 


tain Matthew Tenant, who was blown up in the Breda in Corke 


harbour ; and then it fell to captain Crofts, who attended the 
earl of Marlborough till after the reduction of Kingſale, as well 


as Corke, which ſurrendered on the 15th of October, and then 


brought over the victorious general, who was preſented to his 


maſter at Kenſington on the 28th of that month, after having 


 $ We have a very fair account of this matter both in Burnet's hiſtory of his 


dun times, and in hiſhop Kennet's complete hiſtory : yet neither of thoſe prelates 


weie enough maſter of the ſubject to give their readers à proper idea of this Cx» 


traordinary affair. The carl of Marlborough's expedition, all circumſtances cone. 


ſidered, was beyond compariſon the moſt ſucceſsful undertaking in the whole 
reign of king William; and even the reduction of Corke was ſuch 2 mark . 
ods 

ſhip's conſidering the ſituation of the place, and obſerving that all the pains taken 
in fortifying it were thrown away. If king James's French generals had onder- 
ſtood as much, they would not have put four thouſznd men, and ſome of thei 
beſt officers, into ſuch a place; and, on the other hand, if king William's foreign 
officers had joined the light of genius to the knowledge they had acquired by e 
perience, they would not have informed the king as they did, that 
not be taken in leſs than fix weeks even by a regular ſiege. 
Os 9 | itchievcd, 


place could i 


uchieved, in a very few weeks, more than all the foreign gerie- 
+als had been able to do an the beginning of the war in Ire- 
land. 

The fleet wivives in Fa Downs on the 8th of Oftober; bring- 
ing over with them, by the earl of Marlborough's deſire; the 
governor of Corke; and ſeveral perſons of quality, who were 
made priſoners when that city was taken. There the admirals 
received orders to divide their fleet into ſmall ſquadrons for ſeve- 
ral ſervices, and leave only a ſtrong ſquadron i in the Downs un- 
der the command of Sir Cloudeſley' Shovel, who cruized the re- 
maining part of the year in the Soundings, without any ſucceſs 
remarkable enough to deſerve notice, except that the Deptford 
and the Crown, two ſmall ſhips, took a ſmall French man of 
war called the Fripon, commanded by captain St. Marea, one 
of the briſkeſt officers in the French ſervice. She carried but 
eighteen guns and ten pattereroes, and but a little before had ; 
engaged four Dutch privateers, whom ſhe obliged to ſheer off, 

though with the loſs of rhirty men killed and wounded: yet now, 
notwithſtanding her force was ſo much weakened, ſhe fought till 
her captain and lieutenants were deſperately wounded, and her 
maſter killed; nor did ſhe yield at laſt, till her main - maſt was 
ſhot away by the Crown, and ſhe boarded by the crew of that 
ſhip. When the rear-admiral had ended his cruize, he ſent ſome 
of his ſhips to the coaſt of Ireland, others into the Soundings, 
and returned with the reſt into the Downs, and thus ended the 
naval operations in Europe. | 
Me ought next to proceed to the Weſt Indies, hire: with- 

in the compaſs of this year, there paſſed many things worthy of 
notice; but as the critical obſervation of time in this caſe would 
eceifarily occaſion a great deal of perplexity i in the narration, 
and force us to conſider it in ſuch a manner as muſt render it 
very obſcure as well as unconnected, we ſhall therefore refer the 
hiſtory of the naval tranſactions there to that period in which 
they were completed, and ſo take in the whole together, uniting 


_ © Burcher's memoits, p. 56, 57, 88. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. ix. 
P. $26—$41, 551. wherein is an excellent account of this expedition, and very 
judicious remarks on its conſequences; Lediard's life of the duke of Mariborough, 
vol. i. book iti. ch. 2. Lite of king William, p. 283. u Burchet's me- 
moirs, p. 63. Do: * . : 
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the circumſtances of the ſeveral expeditions in as clear and ſac. 
cinct a manner as the nature of the ſubject will allow. Tn the 
mean time, let us return to the inquiry made this winter into the 
conduct of the earl of 'Forrington, which was a point that exer. 
ciſed the thoughts of the miniſtry, and of both the houſes of 


| parliament, as well as it had done before the tongues of the 


people. W416 

The king, upon his return from Ireland, expreſſed great con- 
cern about this affair; the honour of the nation was in ſome 
meaſure affected, the common ery was very ſtrong againſt the 
earl, and the queen had engaged. her royal promiſe to the 


l 


On the other hand, the earl had been very inſtrumental in the 


revolution, had great alliances among the nobility, and had found 
the means of perſuading many, that, inſtead of being called to 


an account for any real errors in his conduct, he was in danger 


of being ſacrificed to the intrigues of his enemies, and the re- 
ſentment of foreigners, merely for preſerving the Engliſh fleet. 
The great difficulty lay in the manner of bringing him to a trial: 
the king was reſolved it ſhould be by a court- martial; the friends 


of the earl maintained, that he ought to be tried by his peers, 
A doubt was likewiſe ſtarted as to the power of the lords of the 
admiralty; for though it was allowed, that the lord high admi- 


ral of England might have iſſued a- commiſſion for trying him, 
yet it was queſtioned, whether any ſuch authority was lodged in 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty or not; and, though ſome 
great lawyers gave their opinions in the affirmative, yet it was 


judged expedient to ſettle ſo important a point by authority of 


parliament *. _ 3 ns 
In order to obviate this difficulty, a new law was made, de- 
clarative of the power of the commiſſioners of the admiralty*; 
- | No JED 2%" hd; 


v Thereader may find mueh of this in Kennet, Burnet, Oldmixon, Sc, Yet 
our account is chiefly taken from the journals of parliament, and ſome memoirs 


of thoſe times, of which I ſhall give the reader a farther account in the memoirs 


of the earl of Torrington. | „ 1 4 — 
* Stat. 2 W. & M. ſeſſ. ii. cap. 2. it is declared, That all and ſingular autho- i 
rities, juriſdictions, and powers, which by act of parliament or otherwiſe are in · 


veſted in the lord high-admiral of England for the time being, have always ap- 


pertained to, and ſhall be uſed and executed by the commiſſioners of the admi- 


ralty, as if they were ſo ufed and executed by the lord high-admirah 1 


0 
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and, immediately after the paſſing of this, theſe commiffioners 
- z 


directed a court- martial to be held for the trial of the earl, who 
was then ſick in the Tower. On the 1oth of December this 
court-martial met on board the Kent frigate at Sheerneſs, Sir 
Ralph Delaval, who had aCted as vice-admiral of the blue in 
the engagement, being prefident, and all the members of the 
court ſuch as were believed to be abſolutely independent of the 
perſon they were to try. The charge againſt the earl was, that, 


in the late engagement off Beachy-head, he had, through treachery 


or cowardice, miſbehaved in his office, drawn diſhanaur on the 
Engliſh nation, and ſacrificed our good allies the Dutch. 7 
His lordſhip defended himſelf with great clearneſs of reaſon, 
and with extraordinary compoſure of mind. He obſerved, that, 
+1 the ſeveral councils of war held before the fight, not only 


himſelf, but all the admirals in the fleet were againſt engaging. 
He took notice of the queen's expreſs order, which obliged 
them to fight againſt their own opinion, and without any proba- 

bility of ſucceſs. He remarked the inequality of the confederate 


and French fleets, the former conſiſting but of fifty · ſix, and the 


latter having eighty- two actually engaged. He aſſerted, that the 


Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſnneſs, and that, if he had 


ſuſtained them in the manner they expected, the whole confe- 
derate fleet muſt have been ſurrounded as they were; and as ſome 
reflections had been thrown out of his having a pique to the 

Dutch, to gratify which he had given them up, he not only juſti- 
fied himſelf very warmly on that point, but concluded his de- 


fence with ſaying, that his conduct had ſaved the Engliſh fleet, 


and that he hoped an Engliſh court- martial would not ſacrifice 


him to Dutch reſentment J. 


After a full hearing, and ſtrict examination of all that had 
deen advanced on both ſides, his lordſhip was unanimouſly ac- 


officer preſent upon trials of offenders by court- martial, to be held by virtue of 
any commiſſion granted by the lord high admiral, er commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, ſhall, before any proceeding to trial, take this oath, to be adminiftered 
by the judge- dvocate, or his n,, i CT e 
Lou ſhall well and truly try the matter now before you, between our ſove- 


* reign lord and lady the king and queen's majeſty, and the priſoner to be tried. 


* SO HELP You God,” © 


! See a farther account of this matter in the ſubſequent memoirs of the carl 
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quitted x. 7, And though ſome writers of our own, as well 25 of 
another nation, have taken great liberties with this judgment of 
the court-martial *, yet, on the whole, there ſeems to be no jug 
ground either for cenſ uring them, or fixing any im putation on 
the memory of that noble perſon b. It is true, the day after hi 
acquittal, the king took away his commiſſion, and he was thence. 
forward laid aſide ; which might be a very right ſtep in politicy, 
28 it tended to ſatisfy our allies, and gave his majeſty an oppor: 
N of e a more fortunate officer ©. 1 


2 Burchet' o memoirs, p. ST, Kenner $ e of England, vol. iü. p. boz 


Life of king William, p. 275. 


Biſhop Burnet in his hiſtory of his own times, expreſſes himſelf with his 
wonted ſharpneſs. ** The commiſſioners of the admiraity,” ſays he 0 „named 
* court to try him, who did it with ſo groſs a paitiality, that it reflected much 


on the juſtice of the nation; ſo that, if it had not been for the! great interel 


© the king had in the ſtates, it might have occaſioned a breach of the alliance 
de between them and us, He came off ſafe as to his perſon and eſtate, but much 
& loaded in his reputation, ſome charging him with want of courage, whil 
„others imputed his ill conduct to a haughty ſullenneſs af temper, bat made 
« him, ſince orders were ſent him contrary to the advices he had piven, tore 
« ſalve indeed to chey them and fight, but in ſuch a manner as ſhould caſt ihe 


= « hlame on thoſe who h:d ſent him the orders, and give them cauſe to repent 


« of it.” —The malignity of theſe refleQions deſtroys their credit, and the 


weight of the charge overturns it. If the proceedings of the court-martial had 


been ſeandalouſly unjuſt, our prelate would not have been at a loſs for the exl 
of Totringtou's crime. His judges were upon oath, and regarded nothing theres | 
fore but proof. Indeed this was happy for him; for had they been poyeroed 

Like the biſhop, by conjectures, and gueſſed at the thoughts of his heart, inſtead 
of examining his actions, he might bave been puvilked, though he Had not been 
guilty. The ſieur de Monte, in his political Mercury for the month of Janvary, 
1691, cenſures the judgment of the court- martial ſeverely, and ſays, the king 
was fo diſpleaſed with it, that he reſolved never to employ any of irs member, 
What credit is due to this, we may eaſily gueſs, if we conſider that Sir Ralph 
Delaval, the preſident of that court- martial, was immediately employed as vice. 
admiral of the blue. Another foreign writer ſays, that the king diſmiſſed ſome 


of the members of that court, and forty-two captains of the navy, who were ſup. 


poſed to be in the earl's intereſt. This alone is ſufficient to ſhew his innocence, 
An Engliſh admiral, n ol cowardice or treachery, could have no ſuch 1n- 
tereſt. 


17 b Biſhop Kenuet tells us, that i in the year 1699, 1 Post officers coming 


over after the peace, when they could not be ſuſpected of partisluy, openly juſ- 
tified and commended the earl's conduct, and faid, © He deſerved to be re« 
«© warded rather than cenſured, ſince he had proferved 1 the beſt pu of the fleet 


from being deſtroyed. 0 


e Burchet's memoirs, p. 57. Cclumna wan, p. 258, Tindals comtinuation 
of Repin, vol. iii. * 145. | | 
| The 


Li 
” 


z or KING WILLIAM HI. 249 
of 3 The care of the adminiſtration to repair all paſt errors in na- 
of E yal affairs, and to retrieve the honour of the maritime powers, 
ut owed viſibly in the meaſures taken for ſending a great fleet 
on N early to ſea in the ſpring of the year 1691. In order to this, the 
tis pee after the earl of Torrington was diſmiſſed from his com- 
e. mand, Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; was appointed admiral and com- 
a, mander in chief, and immediately received inſtructions to uſe 
or. te utmoſt expedition in drawing together the ſhipsof which his 

, : | leet was to be compoſed ; and a liſt of them, to the number of 

W nincty-one, of which fifty-ſeven were of the line of battle, was 
, annexed to bis inſtructions. He executed theſe directions with 
8 I | the utmoſt {kill and diligence, and by the 7 of May was ready 
da 4 to put to ſea. 
uk WW The blue ſquadron was commanded by Mey Killegrew, 
% Eſq; as admiral, Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral, Sir Cloude- 
a A fley Shovel, rear-admiral. Admiral Ruſſel in the Britannia 
chile Y commanded the red ſquadron, having, for his vice and rear ad- 
nade 1 | mirals, Sir John Aſhby, and George Rooke, Eſq; : as to the 
10 ; particular ſtrength of theſe ſquadrons, having ſeen a more per- 
ent 3 fect Jiſt than that exhibited by Mr. Burchet, I have given an ab- 
the Z ſtract of it at the bottom of the paged. His orders were to pro- 
29 C ceed in the Soundings as ſoon as he ſhould be joined by the 
Wy 4 Dutch, and he was likewiſe directed to take care to bloek up the 

od port of Dunkirk, in order to prevent the French privateers from 
ſeu | diſturbing our trade. Theſe directions, however, were but in- 
is 3 differently executed, which our writers attribute to the ſlowneſs 
unt of the Dutch in ſending their ſhips to join the confederate fleet, 
ten, WY Vbich they had {tipulated to do by the beginning of May, ac- 
5 cording to the proportion of Ke to eight, though. bibap _ | 
vice · 5 TY 
ſome BLUE SQUADRON. RED SQUADRON. 
fup- Wl een, - | Med, 5 . Ives. Men. 
ence, 1 Firſt rates, 200 1,600 ⁊ ũ— 3 Firſt rates, 300 2,400 
ch in · WW 5 5:cond rates, 570 2,960 | 5 Second rates, % 3,300 

| Third rates, 1,000 1,0%, 16 Third rates, 12,890 9,040 
. 4 — tate, 200 1996 5 Fourth . 150 
e te WW ; 42060" 13,600: 29 25,10 13, 996 
e hett W 3 frigates, | lon "7: 5. og Frigatos, e Boe 4 n= y 

WW > Hoſpital ſhips, 2 Hoſpital ſhips. 

nation | 1 Y:cht. -. PT "a Yaohe 


| 10 Fire-ſhips, 10 Fire-ſhips. 
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ſays of three to five, of equal rates and ſtrength. Secret 

Burchet, however, complains, that it was late in the month 4 
May before there were ſo many as twenty-eight Dutch ſhips in 
the fleet, whereas, according to the liſt publiſhed by the ſtates. 


general in the very ſame month, there ought to have been for. 


ty-ſix, and thoſe too very large ſhips *. This, however, is cer. 


tain, that, notwithſtanding all his {kill and care, admiral Ruf. 


ſel found his fleet but indifferently manned, and very ſcantly 


victualled ; at the ſame time that he was ſo perplexed by his dt. 


ders, and with the difficulties ſtarted upon every occaſion by the 
Dutch admiral, who very probably was as much cramped by his 
that a great part of the months of May and June were ſpent to 


very little purpoſe ; and, though the French fleet was not in ſuch 
forwardneſs this year as it had been the laſt, yet it was x 
ſea ſome time before ours had any intelligence of it f. 


If we may judge from appearances, one may ſafely (ay, that 
Lewis XIV. ſhewed a ſingular vanity in maintaining a prodigious 
naval force, to make all Europe ſee how ſoon, and how effec. 


tually, his councils had been able to create a maritime power, 
He had at this time to deal with the Engliſh, Spaniards, and 
Dutch; and, as he was now in the zenith of his glory, he ex- 


hauſted his treaſures, in order, had it been poſſible, to render 


himſelf maſter at ſea. He appointed the count d'Eſtrees, vice 


admiral of France, to command in the Mediterranean a fleet 


5 conſiſting of four large men of war, five frigates, twenty-lx | 
gallies, and three bomb veſſels s: and, on the other hand, count 


Tourville was directed to aſſemble the grand fleet intended for 
the ocean: it conſiſted of three ſquadrons, the white and blue 


commanded by M. Chatteau Renault in the Royal Dauphin df 


one hundred guns; the white ſquadron commanded by count 


Tourville in perſon in the Royal Sun, the fineſt ſhip in France, 
which carried one hundred and fix guns; the blue ſquadron un. 


e According to this liſt the Rotterdam ſquadron confiſted of eleven ſhips from 90 
to 50 guns; the Amſterdam ſquadron of lixteen from 92 to 50 guns; the 
North Holland of five from 86 to 50 guns; the Friezland of ſix from 70 to 3 gu's 
the Zealand of eight from g2 to 59 guns; in all forty ſix capital ſhips 101 
4,022 guns. | | | 

f Burchet's wee p 63, 64. Burnet's hiſtory of his own de, 50 ij. 5. 
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ger the marquis d' Amfreville in the Superbe of ninety-eight 
guns ®, This fleet, though very conſiderable, and excellently 
provided with every thing neceſſary, yet was inferior in force to 
that of the confederates ; and therefore count Tourville was in- 
WT ruCted to avoid an engagement as much as poſſible, and to 
lmuſe the enemy, by keeping, as long as might be, in the chan- 
nel. This great officer did all that could be expected from him, 
W in order to put early to ſea ; but, in ſpite of all his diligence and 
| application, it was the middle of June before he leſt the port of 

W Breſt. But then it muſt be obſerved, that a ſquadron had been 

ent under the command of the marquis de Neſmonde, to carry 

I (ſupplies of all ſorts for the relief of king James's army in Irelandi. 

= Theſe were indeed great things, and what, all circumſtances 

W conſidered, one could ſcarce conceive the French able to per- 

W form ; yet they were far ſhort of what it was believed in Eng- | 
land at that time they were in a condition to undertake, and 1 
W therefore ſo many accounts were ſent to our admiral from court, 1 
I of deſcents to be made here, forces to be convoyed there, and 
other ſtrange projects, that he was hindered from purſuing either 
me orders that were firſt given him, or executing his own de- 
We ligns; and, though he diſcovered a good deal of uneaſineſs un- 
eer this, yet he continued for many weeks to complain and obey k. 
be Smyrna fleet was expected home this ſpring, and, as the 
agliſh and Dutch had a joint concern therein to the amount of 
. upwards of four millions ſterling, both nations were extremely 

W 2p prebenſive of its being attacked by the French, and therefore 
very preciſe orders were ſent to admiral Ruſſel to uſe his utmoſt. 
care for its preſervation ; and this he performed with equal in- 
We duſtry and ſucceſs; for, having appointed fingle fhips to cruize 
br them on every point of the compaſs, he croſſed with the body 
Pol the fleet to Cape-Clear on the Iriſh coaſt, and, being off 
Kingſale, received advice, that the Smyrna fleet was arrived 
ah in that harbour. Upon this, he ſent orders to captain 
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h I take this frorh the mur quis de Quincy, Who has given us an exact liſt of 
them, according to which the blue and white ſquadron con ſifled of twenty-four 
ſhips, the white of twenty-five, and the blue of twepty-four z in all ſeventy- three - 


capital ſhips, carrying 1,544 guns, and "9-659 men, N W: th e one fire: 
ſtips. | 


i HI, militaire, tome ii; p- 455: | Kk Burcher, $ memoirs, p. 1 
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Aylmer to join him immediately with the ſquadron under his 
command, reſolving to eonduct the Smyrna fleet as far ax dcilly; 
and then, if they bad a fair. wind, to leave them to proceed u up 
the channel, having firſt taken the neceſſary precaution of ſend. 
ing a frigate before to Plymouth, that he et be ſatisfied none 
of the enemy's ſhips were upon the coaſt l. 

Upon parting with this fleet, the admiral Ane to ly off 
Uſhant, and, if the French were gone from thence, to folloy 
them to Belle · Iſle; but, being after wards of opinion that they 
lay in the ſea ourpoſidy! to avoid him, he altered his reſolutions, 
and reſolved to go into a more proper ſtation in ſearch of them; 


ſo that, parting with the Smyrna fleet off Seilly the 13th of July, 


he firſt bent his courſe towards the French coaſt, from whence | 
he ſent a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, deſiring hat it might 

be conſidered, whether the fleet, before its return, could be fer; 
viceable towards the reduction of Ireland; for that the provi- 


ſions on board would laſt no longer than We latter end of Au- 
guſt; and, after that month was expired, he thought i it not ſafe 


for the great ſhips to be out of harbour, but he deſired that ſup- 


plies of proviſion might be ready at Plymouth, that ſo tlie want 


of thera might not War pms the Aeet to xd nar wy neceſ 


* 


Arriving i in this ſtation, Sir Cloudefley Shove! was ſent to look 


into Breſt, where he ſaw about forty ſail coming out of that 
port, which proved to be a fleet of merchant ſhips from Bre- | 
| tagne, eſcorted by three men of war. Sir Cloudeſley, to decoy 


theſe ſhips into his hands, made uſe of an excellent ftratagem: 
he knew the French had intelligence that a ſmall ſquadron 
of their fleet had made prizes of ſeveral Englifh merchantmen j | 


laying hold, therefore, of this piece of falſe news, he ordered 


part of his ſquadron to put out French colours; and the reſt to 
take in theirs. By this method he thought to deceite the | 


| French, who might naturally ſuppoſe it that ſquadron with their 
prizes. This ſucceeded in part; but the enemy diſcovered the 
cheat before he was near enough to do much miſchief n. 


Towards the latter end of the month of July, ad admiral Ruſſel | 


fell i in with a convoy going to the French fleet with freſh provi- 


1 Bnrck et? $ bd biſtory p. 441. Kennet's biltory of England, vol. iii, p. 624: 


Oldmizon” $ bi ſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 65. m Buchet wy p. d. 
_, ons; 
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bons; ſome of thele were taken, and from them he learnt that 
count Tourville had orders to avoid fighting, which he very 
punCtually obeyed; keeping ſcouts at a conſiderable diſtance on 
all points of the compaſs by which he could be approached, and 
theſe being chaced by ours, they immediately ran; making ſignals 
to others that lay within them; ſo that it was impoſſible to come 
up with the body of their fleet, though that of the Engliſh and | 
Dutch ſailed in ſuch a. poſture; that the Tcouts on each wing, as 
well as thoſe ahead and ng could. in "me: weather ee 
twenty leagues ruund . 
The admiral, being ſerifible. of; the dingers thas Ai _ 
this ſituation, wrote home for freſh orders, which he received, 
but found them fo perplexed; that, having intelligence of the 
French fleet's being gone into Breſt, he, in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, purſuant to the reſolution of a council of war, returned to 
Torbay, from whence he wrote up to court to have his laſt or- 
ders explained, In return he was directed to put to ſea again, 
which he did; and notwithſtanding his frequent ·repreſentations 
of the inconvenience of having ſuch large ſhips expoſed to the 
rough weather, which, uſually happens about the equinox, he 
was obliged to continue in the Soundings to the ad of Septem- 
ber, when he met with ſuch a violent ſtorm, that, after doing 
all that could be done for the preſervation of the fleet, he was 
conſtrained to bear up for ſo dangerous a port as Plymouth; and 
indoing this, through the violence of the wind, and the hazineſs 
ol the weather, the ſhips were ſo ſcattered, that the greateſt part 
of them were not ſeen when the admiral himſelf came to an an- 
chor in the Sound; but, when it grew ſomewhat clearer, one of 
the ſecond rates (which. proved to be the Coronation): was diſ- 
covered at anchor off Ram-head, without any thing ſtanding but 


captain Shelton, together with her company, except a very in- 
| conſiderable number, being loſt, Many of the biggeſt . ſhips 
were not able to weather the eaſtermoſt point of land at the en- 
trance into Plymouth-ſound, and therefore were conſtrained to 
| take ſanctuary there, in that unavoidable confuſion, which a lee- | 
| ſhore, thick Mezger, and a ven hard Log of wind, will always 


0 Mercure bir et politique tome. xi. . 5. 855 7. 235. 7 5 
Vot. II. X x „„ -. GOORROR, -- 


the enſign-ſtaff, and ſoon after ſhe foundered, her commander 
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occaſion, inſomuch that the Harwich, a third rate, ran on ſhore 
and bulged near Mount Edgcombe-houſe, and the Royal Oat 
and Northumberland tailed on the ground, though afterwards 


they were luckily got off. A great Duteh fhip was feen at an- 


chor above five leagues in the offing, with all her maſts 


and ſeveral there were that dr narrowly —_ the danger 4 
the Ediſtone o. 


The admiral immediately g gave orders for neficiy ſuch of the 


| ſhips as had been danmged in the ſtorm, and left Sir Cloudeſle 


Shovel at Plymouth to ſee it performed, direCting him, as ſoon 


as they were in a condition to ſail, to ſend a ſquadron of ten ſail 


into the Soundings for the ſecurity of the homeward-bound 
trade, himſelf, with the reſt of the fleet, ſteering for Spithead, 


where ſoon after he received orders to ſend the largeſt ſhips 


about to Chatham, as the Dutch admiral did to return home, 
with the firſt and fecond. rates under his command. Admiral 
Ruſſel was likewiſe directed to form a ſquadron of thirty fail of 
Engl4h. and Dutch ſhips to be ſent to the ceaſt of Ireland, and 


be accordingly appointed vice-admiral Delaval-for this command, 


who four times attempted to execute his orders, and was as often 
forced back by contrary winds, which, however, proved of no 
detriment to the ſervice, ſince the intelligence received of the 


French ſending a fleet to Limerick, proved falſe v. Thus ended 
the naval operations of the year 1691, very little to the profit, 
honour, or ſatisfaCtion of the nation. Yet certainly nothing could 
be charged on the admiral's conduct, who did all that could be 
expected from an able and vigilant officer, thongh his endeavours 
were fruſtrated by many claſhing and contradictory orders from 
home, the artful conduct of a cautious enemy, and the unavoid- 
able effects of high winds and boiſterous weather. | 


We need not wonder, therefore, either at the attempts made 


in the houſe of commons to faſten upon him the miſcarriages, as 


they were TRA a, at fea, or wa CURSOR gs ; vas at 


0 e s memoirs, p. 103. Wedges A hiſtory of 88 vol. i. p. ns 
Olumixon 's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 65, Mercure hiſtorigue et pal 
tique, tome xi. p. 448. o Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 449, 40. 

q The houſe ordered the admiral's inſtructions, and the letters written to, and 


by him, to be laid kefore: ee which e cleared him from un. 


bis 


luis memory by ſome devi 4 writers", with whom want of for- 
tune will always imply want of {kill and integrity: theſe are things 
not to be avoided, or indeed much to be heeded. The ſtorm in 
the houſe of commons never gathered to a head; for thoſe who 
miſinterpreted the admiral's coriduQ found, on inſpecting papers, 
that it was not for their intereſt to examine it; and as for our 
cenſorious ne their reflections 85 recorled has zoom them- 
ſelves. | | 
It was now become eine to the whole nation, that, wick 
reſpect to our honour and intereſt in this war, the management 
of affairs at ſea was chiefly to be regarded; and yet, by an un- 
accountable ſeries of wrong councils, the management of theſe - 
affairs was in reality leſs regarded than any thing elſe. The ab- 
ſolute reduction of Ireland, and the war in Flanders, ſeemed to 
occupy the king's thoughts intirely, and the care of the navy 
was left wholly to the board of admiralty, who, to ſpeak in the 
ſofteſt terms, did not manage it very ſucceſsfully, or much to 
the ſatisfaction of the nation. There were, beſides, ſome other 
things which contributed to make our maritime councils move 
lowly. There was a faction grown up in the fleet againſt the 
admiral, and at the ſame time the government entertained a great 
jealouſy of many of the officers, though to this hour it remains 
a ſecret, whether it was or was not well-grounded*. , 
The truth ſeems to be, that king James was better known to 
the officers of the fleet, than to. any other ſet of men in England; 
moſt of them had ſerved under him when lord high - admiral, and 
many had been preferred by him; which rendered it highly pro- 
bable they might have an eſteem for his perſon ; but that any of 
theſe officers intended to act in his favour, in conjunction with a 
French force, againſt their country, is very unlikely, eſpecially 
if we conſider the unanimity with which they went into the re- 
volution, which had been named aan a} and (ex $ ſo- 


1 Biſhop ae ſays, the ſeaſon went over without any action, ad Ruſfel, at 
the end of it, came into Plymouth in a ſtorm; which was much cenſured ; for 
that road is not ſafe; and two conſiderable ſhips were loſt upon the occaſion, 
Great factions were amongſt the flagrofficers, and no other fervice was done by 
this great equipment, but that our trade was maintained. This remark is worth 5 
nothing, unleſs admiral Ruſſel had it in commiſſion to direct the winds ; for in a 
ſtorm folks do not make for the beſt but for the neareſt port. 1 
MN  Vurger s hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. p. 93. Kennet, Oldmixon. 
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348 NAVAL HISTORY 


lemnly thanked for it by the convention. Yet the report of the 
contrary was grown wonderfully loud, and ſeems to have been 
very artfully propagated by the enemies of particular perſons, as 


well as by thoſe who were no friends to the government; for it 


mult be allowed, that king James's agents here boaſted in all the 
advices they ſent him, that they had brought back many of the 
officers of the navy to his intereſt; and they went ſo far as to 


name ſome of them, which they might do from many other mo- 


tives than that of ſpeaking truth*. However it was, this is cer- 
rain, that in parliament, at court, and in the navy, nothing was 
heard of but jealouſies, ill conduct, and want of ſufficient ſup- 


plies for the ſervice; a kind of diſcourſe that laſted all the win. 
ter, and was productive of many bad conſequences. 


In the ſpring of the year 1692, a little before the king went io 
Holland, he began to communicate his intentions, as to the em. 
ployment of the fleet, to admiral Ruſſel, who had been again 


appointed admiral and commander in chief by commiſſion, dated 


December the 3d, 1691, At this time, however, he was very 


far from ſtanding in bigh favours. He had expoſtulated freely 


with his majeſty on the diſgrace of the earl of Marlborough, and 
lived on no extraordinary terms with the new ſecretary lord 


Nottingham; but his character as an officer, and his known ſtea- 
dineſs in revolution-principles, ſupported him, and the king re- 


ſolved to confide the fleet to his care almoſt whether the admi- 
ral would or not. 

The principal thing that 9 to have 8 1 was, cons 
vineing not France alone, but alſo all Europe, that the maritime 


powers were {till lords of the ſea, by fitting out early ſuch a fleet 


as ſhould keep their enemies in awe, while a deſcent was made 


in Normandy. e of t this kind TRE Wann intimated 


| t The agent ſent over by king 3 8 8 was one a Lloyd, to 
whom they gave a very exact liſt of the Engliſh fleet, and directed him particu- 
Jarly to inform the king, that, amongſt other great ſea officers, they had brought 


over rear-admirol Carter to his ſervice ; when this was firſt talked of, a report | 
| prevailed, that he had 10,000 pounds. giyen him ; but of the falſehood of this 
ſtory we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely hereafter. See Kennet's hiſ- 
tory of Eogland, yol. $150 * 639. r not 5 hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
73- . 
? u Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol, ü. 42 92. Mercure hiſtorique et po- 
Rigse, tome xĩi. 2 206, TEE | | 
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in his ſpeech to the parliament, and was certainly expected 
boch by this nation and the Dutch. When, therefore, the 
king left England in the beginning of March, his inſtructions 
to admiral Ruſſel were, to uſe all imaginable diligence in getting 


the fleet out to ſea; and at the ſame time he was promiſed, that 


his majeſty would not fail to quicken the Dutch: but we ſhall 


ſon ſee, that all theſe ſchemes were ſuddenly altered, and that, 


il the king's new miniſtry had been but furniſhed with tolerable 
intelligence, theſe ſchemes could never have entered inta their 
heads v. To be clear in this point, we muſt look over to the 
tranſactions in France. ee 7a TION 


As ſoon as Lewis XIV. perceived, either through unavoidable 


misfortunes, or the intrigues of his own miniſters, that it was a 


thing impoſſible to ſupport the war in Ireland any longer to ad- 


vantage, he came to a reſolution of employing the forces, that 
were ſtill left king James, to ſerve his purpoſe another 'way. 
With this view he concerted, with the malecontents in England, 


an invaſion an the coaſt of Suſſex; and though for this deſign it 
was neceſſary to draw together a great number of tranſports, as 
well as a very confiderable body of forces, yet he had both in 
readineſs, before it was ſo much as ſuſpected here. The land- 
army conſiſted of fourteen battalions of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, 
and about nine thouſand French, commanded by marſhal de 
Belfondes; ſo that in all there could not be leſs than twenty 
thouſand men x. The fleet of tranſports conſiſted of three hun- 


dred ſail, and was well provided with every thing neceſfary for 


the invaſion, In ſhort, nothing was wanting to the execution of 


this deſign, in the beginning of April, but the arrival of count 


d Eſtrees's ſquadron of twelve men of war, which was to eſcort 
the embarkation, while the count de Tourville cruized in the 
channel with the grand fleet, which was alſo ready to put to ſea, 


'® In order to proye the truth of this account, I ſhall refer the reader to the 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xii. p. 421, 422. wherein we are aſſured, 
that the ſcheme of making a deſcent on France was taken from king William's 
own mouth, that orders were given for having a prodigions number of pontons 


and flat-bottomed boats ready by the latter end of June, and that the duke of 


Leinſter (who was ſon to marſhal Schomberg) was to command the forces em- 


ployed in this ſervice. See alſo Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 92. 
* Hiſtoire militaire, tom. ii. p. 473, $17. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 
vol. ii. p. 93, Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xii. p. 525, 526. 


but 
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but was detained by contrary winde "Things being in this fy, 
tion, king James ſent over colonel Parker, and ſome other 
agents of his, to give his friends intelligence of his motions ; and 
ſome of theſe people, in hopes of reward, gave the firſt dew 
account of the whole deſign to our government at bome; zu 
which, order after order was ſent to admiral Ruſſel to haſten 
out to ſea, in whatever condition the fleet might be at this time? 
There were at this very critical juncture two conſiderable 
| ſquadrons at ſea z one under the command of Sir Ralph Delay, 
which was ſent to bring home a fleet of merchantmen from the 
Mediterranean, the other under rear · admiral Carter, near the 
French coaſt. It was apprehended, that the French would hay 
endeavoured to intercept the former, and therefore, on the 1; 
of February, orders were ſent by the Groin packet - boat to vice. 
admiral Delaval, to avoid coming near cape St. Vincent, but n. 
ther to ſail to Dingle-bay, the mouth of the Shannon, or fone 
other port thereabouts*. But, for fear theſe orders might nn 
reach him ſoon enough at Cadiz, an advice-boat was ordered i 


cruize for him off Cape-Clear, with inſtructions to put ind 


Corke or Kingſale. However, both theſe orders miſſed him, and 
He was ſo fortunate as to arrive in the Mr * March fake 
in the Downs. 
As for rear-admiral 3 be was e to continue cruit- 
ing with his ſquadron of eighteen fail, as near the French coal 
as it was poſſible, in order to be the better and more certainly 
informed of what they were doing*. His majeſty king Willian, 


as ſoon as he arrived | in Holland, took care to balten the naval 


y Queen Mary behaved on this occaſ) jon with great per not 5 . of 
mind; for, without diſcovering any apprehenfions of danger, the took all the 
precautions that were neceſſary to prevent it, by publiſhing a proclamation te 


quiring all Papiſts to quit the cities of London and Weſtminſter, another for al | 
ſembling both houſes of parliament, and a third for apprehending the earls of } 


Scarſdale, Litchfield, Newbourg, Middleton, and Dunmore, the lords Griffin and 
Forbes, Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theophilus Ogletborp, Sir Andrew Forrelter 


and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, ſuppoſed to be in her 2 5 Interck 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Kii. Bs 551, 553. 
2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 129. 


a gee the London Gatette, No. 2749. dee it #ppears, that Sir Ralph De 


laval's ſquadron conſiſted of fixteen Engliſh end Dutch men of war, and had un- 


der convoy ſeventy merchantmen richly on. Burcher s naval hiſtory, p. 481, 
Kennet, and ther: ariters. | 4 
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preperations with unuſual diligence; ſo that the fleet was ready 
to put to ſea much ſooner than had been expected, or at leaſt 
much ſooner than it had done the year before, and was alſo in 
à much better condition. As for our admiral, he went on 
doard in the beginning of May; and, obſerving how great ad- 


vantage the French might reap by the diviſion of ſuch con- 
| 6derable ſquadrons from our fleet, his firſt care was to write to 


court on this ſubject, and to deſire, that a certain place might 
be fixed for their conjunction, and that timely notice might be 
given to all perſons concerned. In return to this, he had orders 
ſent him to cruize between Cape la Hogue and the Ifle of Wight, 


till the ſquadrons fhould join with him, though he had propoſed 
e junction ſhould be made off Beachy-head. However, he 


obeyed his orders as ſoon as he received them, and plyed it 
down through the ſands with a very ſcanty wind, contrary to 
the opinion of many of his officers, and all the pilots, who were 


| againſt hazarding ſo great a fleet in ſo dangerous an attempt; 
and yet to this bold ſtroke of the admiral, which was his own, 


was owing all his following ſucceſs. = OT 
On the 8th the fleet came ſafe off Rye, and that night the 


T admiral fent to the Dutch admiral to weigh and make fail after 


him, that no time might be loſt; and he alſo ſent a ſquadron of 
ſmall ſhips to look for Sir Ralph Delaval, being in great pain 
till the whole confederate fleet was in a body. On the rith of 
May he ſailed from Rye-bay for St. Helen's, where in two days 


| time he was joined by Sir Ralph Delaval, and rear-admiral Car- 


ter, with their ſquadrons b. While they lay here, the admiral 


| received a letter from the earl of Nottingham, as ſecretary of . 


ſtate, written by queen Mary's direction, wherein he was in- 
formed, that a ſcandalous and malicious report was ſpread, as if 


ſome of the officers of their majeſties fleet were diſaffected, or 
not hearty in their ſervice; and that her majeſty had thereupon 


deen preſſed to the diſcharge of many of them from their em- 
ployments: but her majeſty charged the admiral to acquaint his 
oflicers, that ſhe was ſatisfied this report was raiſed by the ene- 
mies of the government, and that ſhe-repoſed ſo entire a confi- 
dence in their fidelity, that ſhe had reſolved not to diſplace ſo 4 


» 
* 
: .» 


> Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 464. 
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much as one of them. Upon this the flag-officers and captain 
drew up a very dutiful and loyal addreſs, dated from on boay 
the Britannia at St. Helen's, May the 15th, 1692, which wy 
the ſame day tranſmitted to court, and on the next preſented by 
the lords of the admiralty to her majeſty, who; was pleaſed to 
make this wiſe and gracious anſwer, which was: publiſhed tha 


night in the Gazette: *I always had this opinion of the com. 
„ manders; but I am glad this is come to ſatisfy others,” 


When all the ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, were come together, 
the admiral propoſed, that a ſmall detachment of fix or eight 


frigates might be ſent to hover about the coaſt of Normandy, | 


that at the ſame time the forces intended for a deſcent ſhould 


_ embark, and be landed at St. Maloes,- and the grand flect 
| weſtward of that place, in order to protect them from the ene 
my. This propoſition being in part approved, he detached fix 


light ſhips to gain intelligence; and, it being left to him to pro 
ceed as a council of war ſhould adviſe, he, on the 18th of May, 
ſailed for the coaſt of France. The next day, about three in the 


morning, the ſcouts, weſtward of the fleet, fired ſwivel- guns 


and, being in a ſhort time in fight, made the ſignal of diſcover- 


ing the enemy. Immediately orders were given for drawing into 
a line of battle, and the ſignal was made for the rear of the fleet 
to tack, in order to engage the ſooner, if the French had ſtood 
to the northward. A little after four, the ſun diſperſing the fog 


the enemy were ſeen ſtanding ſouthward. The admiral upon 


this cauſed the fignal for the rear to tack to be taken in, and 


bore away with his ſhip ſo far leeward, as that each ſhip in the 
fleet might fetch his wake, and then be brought to, and lay by 


with his fore-top-ſail to the maſt, that ſo others might have the | 


better opportunity of placing themſelves according to the ma- 


ner formerly directed on ſuch an occaſion Crofts 264 


: 4 © + '# * * . 5 


* 4. : : # 


c I give in ſome reſpecis a different account of this affair from what the reader | 
will meet with in Burchet, and the reſt of our hiſtorians. But then'I do this from 
the Gazette itſelf, No. 2567. wherein the reaſons I have aſſigned are expreſil 
mentioned. See likewiſe the Mercure kiſtorique et politique, tome li. p. 646 
_ Burchet's memoirs, p. 138, 139. It will be ptoper to give the reader bet 
an abſtract of the force of the reſpective fleetss 
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The confeterite fleet was in good order. by eight, having the 
Dutch {quzdroh in the van; the red in the centre, and the blue 
in the rear. About ten the French fleet bore down upon them 
wich great reſolution. About half an' hour after eleven, count 
Tourville in the Royal Sun, brought to, and began the fight 
with admiral Ruſſel, being within three quarters muſket⸗ ſhot. 
He plyed his guns very weren till one, but then began to 

forder,/ his rigging; fails; and top-ſail yards 
being very much Supe) About two tlie wind ſhifted ſo 
that ſive of the enemy's blue ſquadron poſted themſelves, three 
a. head; and two a-ſterfi of their admiral, and fired very briſkly 
till after three: The adttiiral and his two ſetonds, Mr. Churchil 
and Mr. Aylmer, had all theſe ſhips to deal with. There was 
ſo thick a fog about four, chat the enemy could not be ſeen; 


| and, as ſoon as it was cleared up, the French admiral was dif. 


covered towing away northward; upon which ag admiral fol- 

lowed him, and made the Sens! for chacing. 3: 2 
While this paſſed between the admirals, Sir Cloudeſley! Shove! 

Was gout to the aner of count Tourville' 8 re- and 


q * 4 Fr # OY 11 77 44 3. 2 4 4 


Tus RED > SQUADRON. | 1s Sir "Tot Ads; Aare! | 
Rates. Men.. Guns. Gon Rookx, Eſq; vice: admiral. 


3 Firſt; „ 1 5855 « af} 28 a ichen CARTER, Eſg, rear-admiral. 
Secon . 
E Third, | 6,4% 3 bogs 1 5 THz DUTCH: SQUADRON. 
7 bed 12 1,863 TY =, . | EX" Ir . 155 2 
* 22 | =. W e Leng 7 5 02 A IR 
ü 1 9 $46, Second, 3,66 . 772 2 
1 13,803 | (2,270, ems, e 9 OT 
| The right honourable EDWarD Rus. 8 Fovrih, = 5 . 6 
SEL, Eq; admiral, commander in F 1 5 
22 ig 41.06 1 300. ni 
en | N 10 4 13651 hs 15 ; 


Adwicil Auttaloubs, 
Vice z4mirl nne 


Tue BLUE $QUADROX:" een Lena Fo 


Sir r CLOUDESLEY SHovEL,rearradmiral 


kues. Men ci I wed Fol Tas FRENCH FLEET. 
I Firſt, | | 785 100 . Tbe v 1 5 
7 Second, 4,655” 1 8 636 n 
18 Third, fv 7,749 80 i 1,270" 55 26 1 from go to * guns. 
6 Foun, 1,500 © as 2c wk 1. Al £ C EN Ty R . * 
(i 


24 Ships frog. 104 to 54 guns. g : 
3 6 ö 14 ,vus The Rn ak. he le 

- 4407S 191,56: 18 BoO1 le! of evi Ships from 94 to 54 guns. 
So that aimiral Ruſſel had 90 hips of the line under his command, and count 
Tour ville but 63, ſome of which were detached at the He of the action. 
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engaged them; but, the fog growing darker chan before, they 
were forced to anchor: and about this time it was that — 
(ſome liſts call him colonel) Haſtings, in the Sandwich, was ki. 
led, driving through thoſe ſhips of the enemy, by reaſon bis 
anchors were not clear. The weather clearing up a little, the 
French followed their flying admiral, and the Engliſh chaced the 
beſt they could. About eight in the evening it grew: foggy a. 
gain, and part of the Engliſh blue ſquadron, having fallen in 
with the enemy, engaged about half an hour, till they, having 
loſt four ſhips, bore away for Conquet - Road e. In chis ſhort 
action rear- admiral Carter was killed, whoſe. laſt words effec- 
tually confuted the baſe reports ſpread to blemiſh his reputation; 
for, finding himſelf mortally wounded, he recommended it to 
captain Wright, who commanged, his Ow to 1 8 1 
as ſhe could ſwimFf... : 

The 20th of May proved fo . 8 thatiey was eight 
o'clock before the Dutch diſcovered the enemy; and then the 
whole fleet began to chace, the French crowding away weſtward. 
About four in the afternoon, both: fleets anchored; about t ten 
they weighed again, and about rene amen * er 
maſt came by the boards. s 

On the 22d, about ſeven in the in, Wo Engliſh feet 
continued the chace with all the ſucceſs they could deſire; about 
eleven the French admiral ran a-ſhore, and cut her maſts away; 

upon this her two ſeconds plyed up to her, and other ſhips be- 
gan to hover about them; upon which the admiral ſent to Sir 
| Ralph Delaval, who was in the rear, to keep with him a ſtrength 
ſufficient to deſtroy thoſe ſhips, and to ſend the reſt, that were 
under his command, to join the body of the fleet. In the even- 
ing a great number of the enemy's ſhips were ſeen going into 
La Hogue. On the 23d the admiral ſent in Sir George Rooke, 
with ſeveral men of war, fire-ſhips, and all the boats of the 
feet, to deſtroy theſe ge, in the bay. On their entering, it it Was 


e Burthet's metnoirs, p. 139, 1405 141. Life of TRE William, p. 332. 
'f The manner of his death ſhews how falſe the aſperſion was, that he had ta- 
ken ten thouſand pounds to fire upon the French only with powder, who were to 
return the like, and then he was to go over to them with his ſquadron; As be 
certainly died like à man of —_— it is but "ey to W that he was = 
ſuch while he lived.” __ © We e e oa 
s Burchet's memoir, f 143. 5 x 
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perceived, that there were thirteen fail; but they were got up 
ſo high, that none but the ſmall anne could do any ſervice. 
Sir George, however, was reſolyed to execute his orders; and 
therefore, having manned his boats, he went in perſon to.en- 
courage the attempt, burnt ſix of them that night, and the other 
{ven the next morning, together with a great number of tranſ- 
ports ſhips; and other veſſels laden with ammunition, One would 
think this was a remarkable piece of ſervice: indeed it was by 
much the greateſt that. happened during the whole affair; for it 
was performed under a prodigious fire from the enemy's battery 
on ſhore, and within fight of the Iriſh camp, and with the loſs 
only of ten men b : yet biſhop. Burnet, by an odd ſtroke, either 
of ill humour or great negligence, has thought fit 1 n Sir 
George, as if he had not been inclined to fight, | n 
Sir John Aſhby, with his own ſquadron and Ya Dutch 
ſhips, purſued the reſt of the Freach fleet, till they ran through 
the race of Alderney, among ſuch rocks ang ſhoals as our pilots 
were abſolutely againſt following them; for which that admiral 

has been alſo cenſured, though perhaps without cauſe, fince ſome 
of the ableſt ſeamen in England were of opinion, that there 

could not be a more deſperate undertaking than the flight of the 

French ſhips through that paſſage. | But though deſpair might 
juſtify them, yet it does not appear to me an argument, that Sir 

John Aſhby ought to have followed them i. The two following 
original letters will ſet ſome other circumſtances in a better light, 
and with greater weight of evidence, than could be done other - 
wiſe. Eeſides they are be n Apes "Oy ſo Ln 
as N to 105 met We 


n It appears by Admiral . letter to IJ; 1 _genersl, thr this ws | 

2 moſt difficult 'and dangerous undertaking ; and his letter was dated the very 
worning the thing was done, which is a much ſtronger proof of admiral Rodke's = 
merit, than if it had been written hy an Engliſh adwiral. Le Clerc hiſt, des pro- 
yiaces unies, tome iii. p. 422, Mercure hiſtoxique et politique, tome zii. p. 624. 
i The reader will be ſatisfied of this, if he caſts his eye upon a ſea chart, and 
conſiders the prodigious riſk the French ran, in order to get through the race of 
Alderney. This. circumſtance is particularly taken notice of in our tar ſong an 
the yidory of La * which ſhews what the nm FUN of 5 
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Sie Rave! Det 17 11% Auer the Earl of a Nora, 
dum og board the Royal Sovereign, 
4 * 4 egy 4 e 71k W yy. 418 
et 1 dane it wy 4447 to geri you, that on the 4ſt in- 
ſtant, admiral Ruſſel having made the Ggnal' for the fleet to 
cut their cables, I obſerved the French to de foreed from. the 
race of Alderney, where they anchored; to the eaſtward; 
and, finding that ſome of them endeavotired for the hay of 
Cherburgh, I ſtood in for that place, where I found three 
 three-decked ſhips of the enemy, but {6 elofe t6 the'ſhore, 
and within ſome rocks, that it was not ſale for me to atteivpt 
them till I had Wp e N of the road, 9 beo! 
ed into ſhoal water. i 885 4 Tor Lol Sd 31 is 59 402) 
„L immediately took 9 boats, and ſounded Ai in Fn 
of them, which \ they endeavoured to prevent by firing at us. 
« And, that no time might be loſt, I went immediately on board 
6 the St. Alban's "Py where, for the encouragement of the ſea- 
men, I hoiſted my flag, and, having orderech the Ruby with 
« two fire-ſhips'to attend me, I ſtood in with them, leaving the 
great ſhips without, as drawing dae e waters But, coming 
4 very near, they galled ſo extremely, and, ," finding the five 
« ſhips could not get in, I judged i it beſt to retreat withour ſhot, 
and there anchored, and immediately called all the eaptains, 
here it was reſolved to attack them in'the morning with all 
cc the third and fourth rates, and fire- ſhips. But, after having 
« drawn them into four fathoms and a half water, 1 found we 
T could not do our buſineſs, the water being ſboal. Upon 
"WW which I ordered three fire-ſhips to prepare themſelves to at- 


06 tempt the burning of them, Bong TLRs with ip the barges 
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6 ſhould miſearry.. v 16148 vive e t 6 
WE Indeed I may fay, and 1 Hops ee op ks bene 
d was warm, yet, God be praiſed, ſo effeCtually performed, 
10 that, notwithſtanding all their ſhot both from theit ſhips and 
« fort, two of our fire-ſhips had good ſucceſs by burning two 
« of them; the other, by an unfortunate ſhot, was ſet on fire, 
« being juſt going on board the enemy. Indeed, ſo brave was 
| « the enk r HG hey can Harney be ſufficiently re- 
« * warded, 


| 6 warded, and FEY: not but their majeſties will 4o them right, 

« The third French, ſhip being run-a-ſhore, and obſerving the 

« people on board to go a- -ſhore by boats. full, I ordered the St. 

« Albazis, the Reſerve; and others, to fire upon her, judging it 

« might cauſe them to quit her. And, after having battered Es 
« her ſome time, J obſerved te made no reſiſtance, L took all 

« the boats armed, and went oh hoard her. 
« | found abundance of men on board, and ſeveral moped; | 
e but no officers ; and haying cauſed all the people as well 
(6 thoſe that were wounded as others, to be taken out, I ſet her 
« on fire, and had I nat had notice by my ſcouts, that thirty 
« ſhips were ſtanding with me, had ſent all the French on ſhore, 
« who are now very troubleſome to me. The ſhips we ſa vr 
« proved to be Bir John Aſhby and che Dutch, coming from 
« the weſt ward. We are proteeding together to the eaſtward 
« to La Hogue, where I am ;nftiraped three ot four of the ene- 
« my's ſhips ate; abd, if ſo, I hope Gad will give us good 
« ſucceſs. I expect to find the admiral to- morrow, where I 
hope to hear le hag deſtroyed ſome of the enemy*s ſhips, ha- 
« ving left bim in chace of them laſt night, ſtanding to the eaſt- 
60 « ward, and pretty near them, as I judged. My lord, I hope 
« you will excuſe me, if I preſume to pray you will uſe your 
« intereſt with the queen, chat à reward may be given to tbe 
three captains of the fire-ſhips, and ſeveral of the others; for 
greater zeal and greater bravery. I neyer ſaw. I pray your ex- 

t cuſe for. being thus tedious, and thus particular. Pray God 
preſerve their majeſties; and that their arms may be erer 

« crowned with ſucceſs by oe and. _ owe en 1 

« and endeavours: of, be. + wy afy 1 rat 25130 | 
1 Charhurght 555 a be. . 
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« P. 8 Gt Heath 3 Tourvlle' hipthe Royal fury 
« which was the moſt difficult; captain Greenway burnt the 
other, called the Conquerant. The Admirable was burnt by 
our boats. Captain Fowlis attempted the Royal Sun, but was 


« {et on fire Wh the © Ah 8 ow me oor as welt as hy . 
« ba ” F 5 
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Admiral RusSEL” 8 Lener to the Earl of i Notingi, 


cc My 1 e : x „ June 2, 1692, 


„ SINE your lordſhip ſeems to think, that an account in 


cc 
cc 


„ 
( 


1 


2 


Be 


general of the fleet's good ſucceſs, is not ſo ſatisfactory as one 


ſetting forth the particulars, There ſend it with as much bre. 


vity as the matter will admit of. I muſt confeſs I was not 
much inclined to trouble you in this nature; not being athbi. 
tious to ſee my name in print on any occaſion ; but ſince it is | 
your Iordſhip's command, I am the more Inlet to give you | 
the beſt information I am able of the action, wen oo le. 

veral printed relations not very ſincereeG. 
% Wedneſday in the evening, being the 18th: of May, Rand. 

ing over for Cape la Hogue, I ordered captain Gillam in the 


Cheſter, 


&rhe Charles galley, to ly at ſuch a diſtance to 


the weſtward of the es that "ow 28 * "Is by: 


nals made from me. 


«Thurſday the 19th, ſanding. with a ſmall _ 8. I W. * 
the wind at W. and W. by S. hazy weather, Cape Barfleur | 
bearing then 8. W. and by S. from me, diſtant about ſeyen 
leagues. Between three and four in the morning, we heard 
ſeveral guns to the weſtward, and in a ſhort time I ſaw the 


two frigates making the ſignal of ſeeing the enemy, with their 


heads lying to the northward, which gave me reaſon to think 
that the enemy lay with their heads that way. Upon which, 
1 ordered the ſignal to be made for the fleets drawing into a 
line of battle; after which I made the fignal for the rear of 
the fleet to tack, that, if the enemy ſtood to the northward, | 
we might the ſooner come to engage. But ſoon after four | 


o'clock, the fun had a little cleared the weather, and I fav 


the French fleet ſtanding to the ſouthward, forming their line 
on the ſame tack that I was upon. I then ordered the fignal | 


for the rear to tack to be taken in, and at the ſame time bore 
away with my own ſhip ſo far to leeward, as I judged each 


ſhip in the fleet might fetch my wake or grain; then brought 


to again, lying by with my fore-top-ſail to the maſt to give 


the ſhips in the fleet the better opportunity of placing them. 


ce ſelves as chey 1 been before directed. B/ eight war 
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« had formed an indifferent line, ſtretching from the S8. S. W. 
« to the N. N. E. the Dutch in the van, the red in the Ware, 
« and the blue in the rear. | | 

ese By nine o 'clock the enemy 's van4guard had ſtretched almoſt 
« 2s 7 to the ſouthward as ours, their admiral and rear · admi- 
« ral of the blue, that were in the rear, cloſing the line, and 
« their vice · admĩral of the ſame diviſion ſtretching to the rear of 
« our fleet, but never coming within gun- ſnot of them. About 
« ten they bore. down upon us, I ſtill lying with my fore-top- 
« {ail to the maſt. I then obſerved monſieur Tourville, the 
« French admiral, put out his ſignal for battle. I gave orders 


« that mine ſhould not be hoiſted till the fleets began to en- 


« gage, that he might have the fairer opportunity of coming as 
4 near me as he thought convenient; and at the fame time 1 


« ſent orders to admiral Allemonde, that, as ſoon as any of his 


« ſquadron could weather the enemy's fleet, they ſhould tack 
« and get to the weſtward of them, as alſo to the blue to make 
« ſail, and cloſe the line, they being at ſome diſtance a-ſtern; 
« but, as ſoon as the fleet began to engage, it fell calm, which 
« prevented their ſo doing. About half an hour after eleven, 


4 monſicur Tourville in the Royal Sun, (being within three 
« quarters muſket- not) brought to, lying by me at that 
| © (diſtance about an hour and a half, plying his guns very 
« warmly, though I muſt obſerve to you, that our men fired 
« their guns faſter. After which time, I did not find his guns 
were fired with that vigour as before, and I could ſee him in 

« great diſorder, his rigging, fails, and top-ſail yards being ſhot, 
| © and no body endeavouring to make them ſerviceable, and his 
« boats towing of him to windward, gave me reaſon to think 


he was much galled. About to the wind ſhifted to the N. W. 


* and by W. and ſome little time after that, five freſh ſhips of 
* the enemy's blue ſquadron came and poſted themſelves three 
« a-head of monſieur Tourville, and two a-ſtern of kim ma 1 


fired with great fury, which continued till after thre. 


About four in the evening there came ſo thick a fog, that | 
* we could not ſee a ſhip of the enemy's, which occaſioned our 
« leaving off firing for a long time; and then it cleared up, and 


ve could ſee monſieur Tourville: towing away with his boats 


* to the northward from us. * * I did the ſame, and | 
© ordered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- — — — ä — —— - 


— 


* 
60 
cc 


16 


« 


cc 
ec 


, 
ordered all my diviſion to do the Ike; and about halt an bot I 
after five we had a ſmall breeze of wind eaſterly.” I the; 


made the ſignal for the fleet to chace, ſending notice to all the 


ſhips about me, that the enemy were running. About this 
time I heard ſeveral broadſides to the weltward; and, though 
I could not ſee the ſhips that fired, I concluded them to be 
our blue, that, by the ſhift of wind, had weathered the ene⸗ 
my; but it proved to be the rear - admiral of the red; who had 
weathered Tourville's ſquadron, and got between them and 


their admiral of the blue, where they lay firing ſome time; 
and then Tourville anchored with ſome ſhips of his own divl- 
ſion, as alſo the rear-admiral of the red, with ſome of his. 


This was the time that captain Haſtings in the Sandwich yas | 


killed, he driving through thoſe ſhips by reaſon of his an- 
chors not being clear. I could not ſee this part beeauſe of 
the great ſmoke and fog, but have received this information 
from Sir Cloudeſley Shovel inge. 


« [ſent to all the ſhips that I could think were near me, to | 


chace to the weſtward all night, telling them I deſigned to 
follow the enemy to Breſt, and ſometimes we could ſee a | 
French ſhip, two or three, ſtanding away with all the fail 


they could make to the weſtward. About eight I heard firing 


to the weſtward, which laſted about half an hour, it being 
ſome of our blue fallen in with ſome of the ſhips of the ene - 
my in tbe fog. It was foggy, and very little wind all night. 


c Friday the 20th, it was fo thick in the morning that I could | 


ſignal for the line of battle, that each 


ſee none of the enemy's ſhips, and but very few of our own. | 
About eight it began to clear up: the Dutch, who were to 
the ſouthward of me, made the ſignal of ſeeing the enemy; 
and, as it cleared, I ſaw about thirty-two or thirty- our fall | 


diſtant from us between two and three leagues, the wind at 


E. N. E. and they bearing from us W. S. W. our fleet cha- 


cing with all the ſail they could make, having taken in the 
hip might make the 
beſt of her way after the enemy. Between eleven and twelve 


the wind came to the 8. W. The French plied to the welt- | 


ward with all the ſail they could, and we after them. About 


four, the tide of ebb being done, the French anchored; as ad 


we in forty-three fathom water, Cape Barfleur bearing 8. ” | 


_w_ SD. 


— 
* 


oY — 


09 
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it by W. About ten in the evening we weighed with the tide. 
« of ebb, the wind at 8. W. aud plied to the weſtward, About 


« twelve my fore-top niaſt came by. the board, We received 


a ſeveral ſhot. 

Saturday the 21ſt we contiritied Ai plying alter the enemy 
& till four in the morning. The tide of ebb being done, I an- 
« chored in forty- fix fathom water, Cape la Hogue bearing 8. 
« and by W. and the iſland of Alderney 8. 8. W. By my top- 
« maſt's going away, the Dutch ſquadron, and the adm of 
« the blue, with ſeveral of his ſquadron, had got a great way 
« to windward of me. About ſeven in the morning, feveral of 
« the enemy's ſkips; being far advanced towards the race; I per- 


« ceived driving to the eaſtward with the tide of flood. Between 


tt eight and nine, when they were driven ſo far to the eaſtward 
tt that I could fetch them; I made the ſignal for the fleet to cut 
« and follow the enemy; which they all did, except the afore- 
« mentioned weathetmoſt ſhips, which rid faſt to obſerve the 
«© motion of the reſt of the enemy's ſhips that continued in the 


« race of Alderney. About eleven I ſaw three great ſhips, fair 
« under the ſhore; tack and ſtand to the weſtward ; but, after 


« making two or three ſhort boards, the biggeſt of them ran 
« a-ſhore, who preſently cut his maſts away; tlie other two, 


« bring to leeward of him, plied up to him. The reaſon, as 1 
« judge, of their doing this, was, that they could not weather 
« our ſternmoſt ſhips to the Velten, nor get out a-head of 


« us to the eaſtward, _ 
l obſerving that many of our ſhips hovered about thoſe, T 


« ſent to Sir Ralph Delaval; vice-admiral of the red, who was 
« in the rear of our fleet, to keep ſuch a number of ſhips and 
« fire-ſhips with him as might be ſufficient to deſtroy thoſe of 


the enemy, and to order the others to follow me, I being 


then in purſuit of the reſt of the enemy: an account of the 
« performing that ſervice I do not trouble your lordſhip with, 


he having given it you Arend: About four in the afternoon 


eighteen fail of the enemy's ſhips got to the eaſtward of Cape 


1 Barfleur; after which 1 obſerved they hauled in for La Hogue: | 
© the rear-admiral of the red, vice- admiral of the blue, and 
© ſome other ſhips, were a-head of me. About ten at night 1 


© anchored in the bay of La WP ich and IE till four the n next 


| “ morning, being 


t 

5 £ \ 
. 
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« Sunday the 22d; and then I weighed and ſtood in near the 
& land of La Hogue; but, when we faund the flood came, we 
« anchored in a good ſandy ground. At two in the afternoq, 
« we weighed again, and plicd cloſe in with La Hogue, where 
« we ſaw thirteen fail of the enemy's men of war hauled 1, 
« in with the ſhore. The rear-admiral of the red tells me, thy 
* the night before he ſaw the other five, which made up the 
r eighteen I firſt chaced, ſtand to the eaſtward, + 

« Monday the 23d, I fent in vice-admiral Rooke with ſeyer 
« men of war and fire-ſhips, as alfo the boats of the fleet, ty 
« deſtroy thoſe ſhips 3 but the enemy had gotten them ſo ney 
ce the ſhore, that not any of our men of war, except the ſmil 
et frigates, could do any ſervice; but that night viee-admini 
« Rooke, with the boats, burnt ix of then. 

cc Tueſday the 24th, about eight in the morning, he went in 
again with the boats, and burnt the other ſeven, together with 
c ſeveral tranſport ſhips and ſome veſſels with ammunition, th 
5 names of which ſhips I am not yet able to give your lordſhip 
« any other account of than what I formerly ſent you, which 
« are as follow : 1 


5 Ships names. Commanders. Sun 
Soleil Royal, Count de Tourville, 104 
Chevalier de la Villette, vice · 5 
| admiral of the blue, } 18 
LAdmirable, Monſieur Beaujeau, 9 
121 V Monſieur Cottologon, 1 4 
55 Magnifique, - C miral of the blue, 15 
Le St. Philip, Monſieur Infreville, 
Le Conquerant, Du Magnon, 
Le Triumphant, Monſieur Bellemont, 


| L Ambitieux, 


L'Etonant, Monſieur de Septime, 
Le Terrible, Monſieur Septvilla, 
L'Amiable, - Monſieur de Raal, 
. "Tie Vieb, Monfieur Larfethoir, 
Le Glorieux, Le ©. Chateaumoorant, 
Le Serieux, Monſieur Bernier, _ 
Le Trident, 5 Monſieur Monteaud, 


7 « All the . report a ihre deck g durnt by xc 
« dent, and the ſunk, how true I do not 925 
da 
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Hhips names. Commanders. | Guns, | 
Le Prince, Monſieur Bagneuz, | "BS: 
Le ganſpareil, Monſieur Ferille, 60 


« Though theſe be all the names that I have been able to 
4 learn, yet I am | ſure there are © üxteen ſhips of Pork army; 
« burnt. 

c« Wedneſtey the 2 25th, I ſailed from La Hogue, ordering 
« the admiral of the blue, with a ſquadron of Engliſh and 
« Dutch ſhips under his command, to run along the enemy's 
« coaſt, as far as Havre de Grace, in hopes that ſome of the 
u before-mentioned five ſhips, that ſtood to the caſtward, might 
have been got thither; but he informs me that, upon his ap- 
« pearing before that place, he could perceive but one or two 
« ſmall veſſels. The number of the enemy's ſhips did not ex- 
« ceed fifty men-of war, by the beſt information, from fifty-ſix 5 
« to one hundred and four guns; and though it muſt be con- 
« ſeſſed, that our number was ſuperior to theirs, which proba- 
E bly at firſt might ſtartle them, yet, by their coming down 
« with that reſolution, I cannot think it had any great effect 
a upon them: and this I may affirm for a truth, not with any 
intention to value our own action, or to leſſen the bravery of 
« the enemy, that they were beaten by a number conſiderably 
| © leſs than theirs, the calmneſs and thickneſs of the weather 
cc giving very few of the Dutch or the blue the opportunity of 
e engaging, which I am ſure they look upon as a great misfor- 
« tune; and, had the weather proved otherwiſe, I do not ſee 
* how it was poſſible for any of them to have eſcaped us. 
This is the exacteſt account that I am able to give you, 
„ which 1 hope will prove to your Jordſhip's ſatisfaction. Vice- 
| < admiral Rooke has given me a very good character of ſeveral 
men employed in the boats, and I have ordered him to give 
me a lift of the names of ſuch perſons whoſe behaviour was 
3 remarkable, i in order to their reward. 1 am *, 
„. * BY Lorn, 5 | 
4 Your Lordſhip's mak Faithful, © 
| . humble ſervant, 


« E. RUSSEL | 


| k Admiral Ruſſet's letter . to the earl of 8 cnatalolag an Raw ang 
particular relation of the late happy victory and ſucceſs againſt the French fleet. 
| Fabliſhed by authority. Ia the Savoy printed by Edward Jones, 1692 3 folio. | 
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It is very a that, though the confederate fleet Was 
near double to that of the French, yet ſcarce half of it could en 


gage, which was owing to their original diſpoſition, (by which, 


as the reader may remember, the blue ſquadron, of which Sir 
George Rooke was rear-admiral, was directed to tack north. 
ward, and to weather), not at all to any deficiency in that ad- 
miral, as biſhop Burnet alledges/ yet the defeat was one of the 
moſt ſignal that ever happened at ſea, If, indeed, Sir John 
Aſhby could have reached thoſe that took ſhelter i in St. Maloes, 
It had i in a good meaſure put an end to the French power at 
ſea v. As it was, we muſt acknowledge i it a moſt glorious vic. 


tory, and that we ought to pay a juſt tribute of praiſe to the 
memories of all the brave men wha atchieved i it. 


We find this affair, notwithſtanding all the ruinous conſe. 
quences that attended it, treated in ſuch a ſtyle by the French 
writers, as to make i it appear rather a victory than a defeat; and 


all this founded on the ſingle « circumſtance of their attacking the 


Engliſh fleet v. In order to explain that, we muſt oblerve, that 


count Tourville found himſelf obliged to take this ſtep, in obe. 
dience to his orders, which were ſo expreſs that they did not 


leave any room for him to exerciſe his judgment. He called a 


5 council of war, indeed, the night before the engagement, | 


wherein moſt of the officers gave their opinions, that, conſider- 
ing the ſuperiority of the confederate fleet, and the ſituation 


themſelves were in, it was moſt prudent to avoid fighting. Upon 
this, after declaring. his own ſentiments to be the ſame with 
| theirs, he produced the king 8 orders, which appeared to be ſo 
preciſe for fighting the Engliſh, whether ſtrong or weak, that it 
-. Was unanimouſly reſolved to obey them o. Several reaſons hare 
been afſigned for che French king's giving ſuch orders; $3 and 


1 Keo his hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 93. n Burebet' memoirs, 


p. 146. Kennet's hi ſtory of England, vol. i. p. 640, 641. Oldmison's hiſtory 


of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 73 Columna roftrats, p. 260, 367. Mercure] io. 
rique et politique, tome xii. p. 657. 3 n Hit, militaire de Lewis XIV. 
tome ii. p. 583, Journal kiſforique de Lewis XIV. par P. Daniel, p. 264. Hilt, 


de milice Frangbiſe, tome ii. p. 491. Memoirs de Forbin. Reincourt, tome ii. 


p. 218. Hiſtoire ehronologique du dernier ſiecle, p. 226. 5 Mercure hiſto- | 
| xigye et politique, tome xii. p. 634, 639. 5 


e Hiſt, Militaire, tome ii, p. 580, 581. Reincourt, tome Ef) p. 216. Ia all 
probability count Tourville called this council of war to juſtify | bimfelf i in * 


| to the ſenſe i Its whieh he underſtood the wg: £ orders, 


5 
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amongſt theſe the moſt probable is, that he was miſtaken as to- 
the ſtrength of both fleets. hg | 
As to his own, he looked upon it as certain, that count &'E- 
ſtrees, with bis ſquadron, would have joined the fleet before 
any opportunity offered of fighting, and that count Tourville's 
line of battle ſhould have conſiſted of ſixty- ſix ſhips at leaſt. He 
was, however, deceived in both: count d' Eſtrees met with ſuch 
bad weather in paſſing the ſtreights of Gibraltar, that, notwith+ 
ſtanding all the pains he could take, his ſquadron did not arrive 
at La Hogue till after 1 the battle; and, though there were at that 
time ſixty-ſix French men of war at ſea, yet, from the detach» 
ments made for particular ſervices, count Tourville had but for- 
ty- four 2Ctually under his command, when he took this reſolu- 
tion to fight v. On the other ſide it was preſumed, that the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch fleets could not have joined fo MH and that, if 
they had, ſtill it would be impoſſible for them to unite with 
their two great ſquadrons then at ſea, before the junction of the 
French fleets, In this, too, the king's foreſight failed him; but 


then it was owing to that bold ſtroke of admiral Ruſſel before» 


mentioned, by which he joined the Dutch ſquadron ten days 
ſooner than he could haye ue if he hag taken his pilot s ad- 25 
„ 
There is yet another ne mentioned by French au- 
thors, as ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a reaſon for the king's 
orders, and it is this, that the greateſt part of the Engliſh fleet 
were expected to deſert, from which it is pretended they were 
deterred by finding count Tourville ſo weak", As: theſe, very 
authors treat this ſtory as a calumny, there ſeems to be the leſs 
reaſon for my refuting it: yet, ſince it may be done in very few 
words, I cannot but obſerve, that this is abſolutely contradicted 
by another circumſtance, in which both our writers and. theirs 
agree, viz, that, upon the junction of our fleet, the French king 
ſent two orders by different routes to count Tourville, to forbid 
his ghting for that reaſon : but the maſter of a ſmall veſſel, 15 


. Daritl, M, de Quiver, and indeed al the foreign writers in a general, agree 
in this. 


4 Burchet's $ novel kiftory, p. 467. I have likewiſe had the fame copfirmed to 
me by officers who ſerved on board the fleet. 


t Hift, wie, ubi ſupra. | 


which 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
7 
ſ 
f 

I 

| 
14 
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ville, before he could join the French fleet; and the other, which 
came over land, was too late by ſeveral days“. This, however, 


< inequality of the fleets, the ſucceſs was at leaſt equal in the 


that ought to tarniſh the reputation of France at ſea, ſince, 


„ lowed was the effect of unforeſeen accidents, and Inevitable 


ports on their own coaſts, and partly through the vigorous pur. 
ſuit of the Engliſh, they were burnt and deſtroyed in the manner 


alcribe the ſafe retreat of part of their ſhips into the road of St. 


which 1 have before mentioned“ w 


P. 73. Lite of king William, p. 332 
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which carried one, was taken off Cape Barfleur by ek Wy- 


1 


plainly proves, that king Lewis did not depend upon the defer 
tion of the Engliſh fleet, but upon their not joining the Dutch, 

After a particular account of the firſt day's engagement, the 
marquis de Quincy proceeds thus: « As to the advantage gain- 
« ed in this fight, it muſt be allowed us, that count Tourville | 
« did not lofe ſo much as a ſhip, nor had he any that were dif- | 
« abled; while, on the other hand, the enemy loſt two, one 
« ſunk, and the other diſabled. The reſt of their ſhips were as 
<c ill treated as his, beſides their ſpending abundance of fire. 
% ſhips without any effect. Thus, 1 in ſpite of the prodigious 


« firſt day's engagement: it 1s true, it happened otherwiſe in the 
*« ſucceeding days, in which, however, there fell out nothing 


<< while there remained any room for courage to exert itſelf, 
they not only acted gallantly in their own defence, but made 
« themſelves reſpected by their enemies. What afterwards fol- 


« misfortunes *.” 

Yew; after this fine flouriſh, the marquis fairly conſeſſes, the 
French flags ran for it, and that their other ſhips did the beſt 
they could to follow them; but partly through the want of ſafe | 


before- related. Neither doth this writer, or any other of the 
French hiftorians, pretend to diminiſh their own loſs, or to ſay 
that our admirals did not do their duty. On the contrary, they 


Maloes, to their lucky paſſage through mas: nat as 1155 


8 Burchet's memoirs, p. 468. and the French ihe laſt cited. ift. 
militaire, tome ii, p. 5687. But all this muſt be owned extremely mo deſt to fe 
ther Daniel's account. u Hiſt, militaire, p. Daniel, Sc. Kennel 
hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 640. Oldmixon's hiſtory on the ones vol. it. 


We 
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When admiral Ruſſel was ſatisfied, that the grand fleet could 
«ot do any farther ſervice againſt the French, the ſeaſon of the 
year and their circumſtances conſidered, he reſolved to return to 
St. Helen's, as well to refit the veſſels that were damaged in the 
late fight, as to obtain a fupply of proviſions and ammunition. 
This deſign he executed very happily, ſince he had ſcarce left 
the French coaſt, before the weather became fo tempeſtuous, 
that his heavy ſhips muſt have ſuffered exceedingly, and ſuch as 
had loſt their maſts would probably have periſhed. Vet this 
meaſure, ſo prudent in itſelf, and ſo fortunate in its event, has 
been cenſured, as if the admiral had ſhewn too great eagerneſs 
to be at home, and too little care to proſecute his victory rx. 

However, before he took this ſtep, he left Sir John Aſhby 
with twelve Engliſh ſhips, and three fire-ſhips, in conjunction 
with a Dutch ſquadron of like force, commanded by vice-admi- 
ral Callemberg, with orders to fail to Havre de Grace, and to- 
endeavour the deftruCtion of ſo many of the French fleet as had 
taken ſhelter there; which ſervice, indeed, they did not perform, 
the enemy's ſituation, and the ſtormy weather, rendering it alto - 
gether impracticable v. So that to blame the admiral for not ex- 
poſing the fleet, when it was impoſſible for him to have done 


| any thing, is to ſhew a diſpoſition of finding fault at the expence 
ol the nation's ſafety, ſince ſacceeding commanders are not like 


to uſe their judgments freely, when they find their predeceſſors 
luffer in reputation for doing what prudence, and regard to the 
ſafery of the fleet, directed. The true reaſon, or rather the 
principal reaſon, which influenced admiral Ruſſel on this occa- 
lion, was his detire to make the moſt of his victory, by imme- 
diately taking on board the troops intended for a deſcent, and 
carrying them over, with all poſſible expedition, to the coaſt of 
Fance 3 %% Pa 

It is not eaſy to give any tolerable account of this deſcent, 
ſince neither our public hiſtorians, nor the writers of private 
memoirs, have been able to leave us any certain ſcheme of this 
deſign, farther than that it was to be a deſcent on the French 


coalt, in order to alarm and diſtract that nation. Thus much is 
certain, that both we and the Dutch ſeemed to have very great - 


_ Burnet's hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 94. * y Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 467, | 


2 Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 642, 64898. 
Php r 15 confidence 
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confidence in this expedition; which was provided for at a vaſt 

expence, and in order to which a promotion of officers Was 
made on purpoſe. At firſt ſeveral regiments of horſe were in. 

tended to have been ſent ; but at laſt theſe were reduced to biſty 

horſe, anditwo hundred dragoons . It is evident enough from 

his conduct, "that admital Ruſſel was not in the ſecret of this 
ſcheme, if indeed there was any ſuch ſecret, but knew in gene- 
| ral only, that theſe troops were deſigned to land in France, and 
| therefore he thought this the moſt proper opportunity for exe- 
| cuting the project, be it what it would. 
| This was his great motive for returning to the Engliſh coaſt; 
| and, to be ſure, he acted therein with great judgment and pru- 
| | dence. In his paſſage, however, he met with very rough wea- 
| 


ther, and, on his arrival, with a very great diſappointment; for 
inſtead of finding the troops ready to embark, and himſelf fur. 
niſhed with orders and inſtructions for the execution of the en- 
terprize, he was informed by letters from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
that no certain reſolution was as yet taken in what ſervice to 

_ employ them, but that this was left to be ſettled by a general 
council of land and ſea-officers, when the fleet and the tranſports 
| ſhould be joined d. The plain ſource of all this confuſion was, 
that the miniſters of ſtate were not diſpoſed to take upon them- 
ſelves the direction of an affair, which they were apprehenſive 
would miſcarry, but were willing to put it upon the land and 
= / fea officers, that they alone might remain e be TgDs for what: 
1 ever happened. 
At laſt, very late in the month 4 jay the euch with 
the forces on board, joined the fleet; and, on the 28th of the 
ſame month, a council of war was held on board the Breda; 
| wherethe ſchemes, or rather hints of the miniſtry were ſeriouſly 
conſidered, and, upon the whole, reſolved to be impraQticable*: 


ö 
þ 
| 
i 


2 Memoires hiftoriques. Fen biſlorique et 1 tome RY p. 100% 
215, 225, Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 74. Columna roſtrata, 
p. 261. b Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 471. Memoirs of admiral Ruſſel, 

c We have this in Burchet from the original; and, as it is abſolutely neceſſary 
kor the per fect underſtanding this part of the Hiſtory,” 1 ſhall lay it before the 

yeader. 
At a council of war, held on board the Breda the 28th of July; preſent, flag 


officers, the 1 ght honourable Edward Koſſel, «dmiral; Sir Ralph Delaval, * 
admira 
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The admiral, however, ſent Sir John Aſhby with a ſtout ſqua- 
dron to endeavour, if poſſible, to intercept the French fleet, 
which was every day expected to fail from St. Maloe 8 to Breſt 


admiral of the od ; George Rooke, Eſq; . of the blue: Sir Cloude- 
ſey Shovel, rear admiral ok the red; David Mitchell, _y firſt rape to the 
dmiral, 
: DuTCH- Admiral Alematide3 WHev-admiral Callemberg; rear- ae van · 
dergoes; rear-admiral Evertzen 3 rear- ad miral Muys. | 

General and field officers. His grace the duke of Leinſter, Beete general 


of all the forces; earl of Galway; Sir Henry Bellaſiſe; monſieur de la Meloniere ; 


Sir David Collier; colonel Abend monſieur de Cambon 2 Selwin ; carl 


of Argyle. | 
The reſolutions they came to, Klee % The welter of burniog the ſhips at 


gt. Maloc's being maturely con ſidered, vice-admiral Rooke, and vice-admiral 


« Callemberg, (who were lately ſent with a ſquadron of ſhips before that port), 


« repreſenting the great difficulty of carrying the ſhips in there; by reaſon of 


© the multitude of rocks, and the rapidity of the tides, and the pilots refuſing 


« to eonduct any frigates or fire · ſu ips i into the harbour, becauſe the marks might 
« he removed, it was the opinion of the flag officers, that it was not prafticable 


« to attempt any thing againſt the enemy's ſhips at St. Maloe's, with any part 
« of the fleet, until the town itſelf could be ſo far reduced by the land- forces, 
« a5 that ſhips might not receive any great annoyance from the enemy's guns 


« in the attempt; and the general and field officers of the army were of opinion, 
« that the troops could not do oP ſervice at that mm without the nee of x 


te the fleet. 


« It was then confi dered, 1 it was feaſible to 3 any attempt on * 


« encmy's ſhips at Breſt; and although the flag officers were of opinion, that an 


« attempt might be made there with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, if the ſummer had 


© not been ſo far ſpent, yet, conſidering the winter was approaching, they did 
% not think it proper to attack the enemy's ſhips in that port, ſince the fleet 
might be expoſed to very great inconvenieneies, ſhould they be wind-bound 
* near that place: and it was the opinion of the general and field officers of the 
army, that they ſhould not be able to do any ſervice there againſt the enemy, 


© unleſs they could be protected by the fleet. The flag officers, likewiſe, thought 
it not ſafe for the fleet to attempt any thing againſt the enemy at Rochfort, 


* the ſeaſon of the your being ” far ſpent, and the place itſelf lying ſo BD. in 


7 the bay. 


« It was in the next place led aber the fleet might iy with Gafety 
* onthe coaſt of Normandy to protect the army in an attempt either at Havre de 
Grace, La Hogue, or any place thereabouts; and the flag officers judged, that 


it might ly with ſafety on that coaſt, until towards the end 05. he next monty, 
in caſe their majeſties ſervice ſhould require it.” $ 
Th flags came alſo to the following ſeparate reſolution: 


* That, ſince the tranſport ſhips with the land forces were come to the fleet, 80 


* in order to try what might be done againſt the enemy either at St. Maloe's, 


„ Breſt, or Rochfort, it was their opinion that ſomething might have been at- 


© tempted with probability of ſucceſs, were not the ſeaſon of the year ſo far 
" ſpent as not to ad mit of the f fleet's going with A thither,” _ | 


Vol. I. e and, 


— 
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and, as ſoon as this was done, the admiral, with the ref of the 
fleet and the tranſports, failed for La Hogue. 

| Secretary Burchet ſeems to fay, that in his paſſage he received 
orders from the queen to return, and that, in obedience to theſe 
orders, he came back in a few days to St. Helen's . Yet there 
is ſomething very improbable in this, if we conſider, that as ſoon 
as an expreſs, diſpatched by the duke of Leinſter, arrived at 
Whitehall with this news, the queen fent down to the fleet the 
marquis of Caermarthen then lord-preſident of the council, the 
earl of Devonſhire lord-ſteward, the earl of Dorſet lord-cham- 
berlain, the earls of Nottingham and Rochefter, and the lords 


Sidney and Cornwallis, to know the reafon of their return, and 


to take proper meaſures for their putting to fea again immedi- 
ately . Theſe lords on their arrival found all the troops, except 
two regiments, on board, and the fleet wind-bound, Every body 
then expected that the troops would reimbark, and at haſt they 
did ſo; but, inſtead of proceeding to France, they failed under 
the ecert of a ſquadron of men of war, part to Oftend, and part 


to Newport. There were two hundred and forty tranſport ſhips 


fix or ſeven thouſand men, a prodigious quantity of ammunition 


of all ſorts, and whatever ſeemed requiſite for executing a great 
_ deſign, though fo little came of it f. | 


One cannot wonder, that, on ſo flagrant a miſcarriage as hs, 


che mouths of all the world were opened. The Engliſh, who 


are not very famous for their patience on ſuch occaſions, made 


no difficulty of faying, that the nation was plundered and abu- 


fed, and that, after immenſe fums were drawn out of the peo- 


ple's pockets by the moſt grievous and burdenfome taxes, they 


were idly ſquandered away in chimerical projects. The Dutch 


fcrupled not to exclaim againſt the treachery of the king's coun- 


ſellors, and to affirm that every thing, that was tranſacted at 


London, was ſo ſpeedily betrayed to the French court, that it 


was in vain to hope any ſucceſs from deſigns concerted there. 
The French, according to their uſual manner, exulted ſtrangely 


on their . and andes to the wiſdom and power ol 


4 Naval hiſtory, N Lite of king wil. p. 344. Mercure 


hiftorique et politique, tome . p. 226. Kennet. 


f The political memoirs for the month of September, 1602, ſay, wii were 
5c, ooo; but all our hiſtorians mention the numbers J have inferted, = „ 
= 285 2985 | | 52 
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Lewis XIV. what was the pure effect of Croſs accidents and 
party reſentments 8. 
| muſt not, however, forget, that ſome refined politicians 


pretended, that this ſcheme had its effect; that king William 
intended no more than alarming the French court, and obliging 
them to keep great bodies of men conſtantly on their coaſts, and 
to be at a vaſt expence to watch the motion of this ſmall body of 
troops, which gave his majeſty the greater liberty of acting in 
Flanders. Yet this appears ſtrangely improbable, if we conſider 


the return of the fleet to St. Helen's, ſince, if this had been the 
deſign, it would certainly have proceeded diveMly to Oſtend. 
Others would perſnade us, that the intention of the court was 


to have landed the forces at port St. Sebaſtiari's; but, when the 
orders were opened at ſea, all the admirals were of opinion, that 


it was utterly impracticable. The reſolutions of the council of 
war ſhew, that this conjecture was groundleſs. The. bottom of 


the buſineſs was a deſign upon Breſt, which might have been 
executed, if the tranſports had been ready, as the admiral advi- 


ed, in May b. It is certain, therefore, here · euer the fault lay, 
it was not in him. 


Aſter the ſending theſe troops into Flanders, the creat ſhips 


_ were ordered about to Chatham, and the fleet divided into ſqua- 


drons, as was judged moſt convenient for the ſervice: and thus 


ended the public tranſactions of this year i. It may not, how- 


ever, be amiſs, before we ſpeak of the parkamentary 1 inquiry into 
the miſtakes in the management of the navy, to mention one or 
two extraordinary exploits at ſea, though of a private nature, 
andi the rather, becauſe otherwiſe things of this kind, though in 


reſpect to the perſons who perform them ke wortby of rememe 
brance, muſt naturally fink into oblivion 


On the 24th of February, a French A took. a ſmall 
ſhip called the Friend's Adventure, belonging to the port of 


Exeter; and on the 29th captain Fitzgerald, who commanded 


the PiN took out of her the maſter and five of his men, 
ering none on board but the mate, Robert Lyde of f Topſham, 


L See Burnee' 5 | biſtory of his own times, my ths firſt 1 of the ſtate 1. 


in the reign of king William. 


The reader will find this clearly e hereafier. | f 
i { Surcher 5 memoirs, p. 167, 168. and naval hiſtory, p. 476. 
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a man of twenty-three years of age, and John Wright a boy of 
ſixteen, with ſeyen Frenchmen, who had orders to navigate the 


ſhip to St. Maloe' s. But, when they were off Cape La Hogue, 
a ſtrong ſouth-eaſt wind drove them from the French coaſt; 


upon which the man and boy, on the 6th of March, took 


their opportunity, when two of the Frenchmen were at the 
pump, one at the helm, one on the forcaſtle, and three fleep. 
ing in their cabbins, to attack them *, The mate with an iron 
crow killed ane of the men at the pump, and knocked down the 
other at one blow; the boy at the fame inſtant knocked down 
the man on the forecaſtle, and then they ſecured and bound the 
man at the helm. One of the Frenchmen, running up from be. 
tween decks to the aſſiſtance of his companions, was wounded 
by the mate; but the two others, coming to his relief, ſeized, 


- and had like to have ſecured him, if the boy had not come up 


briſkly ta his aſſiſtance, and, after a ſharp ſtruggle, killed one, 
and gave the other quarter. Having thus made themſelves ma- 


ſters of the ſhip, they put the two, who were diſabled by their 


wounds, into bed, ordered a third to look after them, and ſe- 


cured them between decks ; one they kept bound i in the ſteerage, 
and made uſe of the remaining man to navigate the veſſel, which 


on the gth of March they brought 1 into > Topſham, with 
five priſoners on board i. ES 

About the ſame time one captain Richard Griffith, and his 
boy John Codanon, recovered their loop, called the Tryal, from 


five Frenchmen, put on board them by a captain of a man of 
war; and having wounded three, and forced all five down into 
the hold, brought the veſſel, with their priſoners, ſafe into Fal- 
mouth». "Theſe, though ſtrong t teſtimonies of prodigious firm- 
neſs of mind, and daring reſolution, yet at the ſame time ſhew, 
how much our trade was expoſed to the French privateers; and 


indeed! ir muſt be er that it ſuffered far leſs | in the oo: 


| * A true and cn account of the enckiag a chip, called the Friend's Adven* 


| ture, of Topſham, from the French, after ſhe had been taken fix days; and they 
| were upon the coaſts of France with it four days, where one Engliſhman and a 


boy ſet upon ſeven Frenchmen, killed two of them, took the other five priſoners, 
and brought the ſhip and them ſafe to England; 5 their majeſties cuſtoms of the 
ſaid ſhip amoynting to a thouſand pounds and upwards. Performed and written 
by Robert Lyde, mate of the ſame ſhip. London, 1693, ato, p. 2. | 

1 See the London Gazette, No. 2749. | m dee the London Gazette, 


| No. 4743s 


ding 
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ding year, when the French were maſters at ſea, than in this, 
when their grand fleet was blocked up in their ports a. 

This circumſtance of our loſing ſo many ſhips, after ſo great 
a victory at fea, excited much clamour, eſpecially among the 
merchants, though the reaſons aſſigned for it by the board of 
admiralty, were very plauſible at leaſt, if not ſatisfactory. 'They 
{aid, that the loſs the French ſuſtained ſo early in the year was the 
occaſion of their ſeamen being diſmiſſed the king's ſervice, and 
ſuffered to go on board privateers, which rendered them more 
numerous, and of greater force than ever, while, on the other 
hand, our keeping ſo great a fleet ſo long at ſea rendered it im- 
poſſible for the admiralty to furniſh the merchants with proper 
convoys, at the ſame time that ſo large a number of men, as 
were employed on board the navy, forced our commanders of 
merchant-ſhips to FRE in their reſpective W We man- 
ned than uſual®, 


The king opened the ſeſſions of parliament on the 12 of No- 


vember, in which he took notice both of their great ſucceſs, and 


great diſappointments at ſea, which gave occaſion to the ſubſe- 


quent inquiries. On the 11th the houſe of commons thanked 
admiral Ruſſel, in very ſtrong terms, for his courage and condu&t | 


in the affair of La Hogue ; but this did not prevent a warm de- 


bate on account of the opportunities that were ſaid to be loſt 
after that ſignal victory v. The admiral furniſhed the houſe with - 
all the letters, papers, and inſtructions that were neceflary for 


their information, and entered into a large account of the whole 
affair. Then Sir John Aſhby was examined as 2 — not exe- 


cuting the orders that were given him to deſtroy the French 
ſhips which got into St. Maloe's. Sir John cleared himſelf fo 


handſomely, and ſet the whole matter in ſo fair a light, that the 


ſpeaker, * order of the houſe, took notice of his ingenious be- 


u This we find very ſtrongly infited upon by biſdop b den in the hiſtory of 


his own times, vol. ii, P+ 94. 


© See Chandler's debates in the year . My W 4 wat * | 
titled, Reflections on the preſent complaints of ill management at . 


b Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 647. Burnet's hiſtory of his own | 


times, vol, ii, Pp: 103. Oldmixon' 8 Oy of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 78. 


baviane 


Haviour at the bar, which gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that he waz 


had behaved himſelf with fidelity, courage, and conduct. 


| charge of the ordnance, and the finiſhing their majeſties naval 
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diſmiſſed from farther attendance 9. 

Then the buſineſs of the deſcent was brought on the carpet, 
which was alſo thoroughly explained by the admiral, who ſheved, 
that there were no leſs than twenty days intervened between bis 
letter to the earl of Nottingham and his lordſhip's anſwer, The 
houſe of lords entered alſo into an examination of this matter, 
where the earl of Nottingham not only juſtified himſelf, but re. 
flected very ſeverely upon admiral Ruſſel; and the houſe went 
ſo far into his reſentments, that, at a conference, they commy. 
nicated to the commons ſome papers which the king, at that 
lord's requeſt, had directed to be laid before them. But this was 
ſo far from producing the deſired effect, that, immediately on 
the reading them, the commons reſolved, that admiral Ruſſel in 
his command of the fleet, during the laſt ſummer's expedition, 


In theſe debates, it appeared clearly to the houſe, that one great 
check on the public ſervice was the want of timely and ſufficient 
ſupplies; to remedy which in the ſucceeding year, they, on the | 
2d of December, reſolved, that the fum of 1,926,5 161. be grant- 

ed to their majeſties for the charge of the navy, including the 


yard at Hamoſe near Plymouth, and the building four bomb. 
veſſels and eight new ſhips of the fourth rate“. They likewiſe 
took notice of admiral Ruſſel's inveighing againſt the want of 
knowledge in ſea-affairs in ſuch as pretended to direct them; 
and therefore a motion was made, that they ſhould come to a 
reſolution of addreſſing his majeſty to conſtitute a board of ad- 
e compoſed of ſuch en as were of known experience 


q See the votes of the hens of commons, " Chandler s debates, c. so much 
eaſier it is to ſatisfy one * the houſes of e than to e critical 
hiſtorian. | 
r See the votes. Kennet $ biſtory « of Englard, vol. in, p. 648. Burnet $ hiſto. 
ry of his own times, vol. ii. p. 103. The biſhop ſays, that, notwithſtanding lord 
Nottingham aggravated the admiral's errors and negleRs, the houſe jultified him, 


the commons did not deign to read them, but renewed wy firſt votes that _ 
Hed Ruſſel's fidelity, courage, and conduct. | 

s This ſhews a true Britiſh ſpirit; ; they join | amendment wail the an of 
the mil Menne. | 


in 
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in maritime affairs; but here the weight of the board, as it then 
food, fully appeared, by its pafſing in the negative*, 

Yet, to ſhew their diſtaſte of the earl of Nottingham: s inter- 
ſering ſo much in maritime affairs, they addreſſed the king, that 
for the future all orders for the management of the fleet ſhould 
paſs through the hands of the commiſſioners of the admiralty v. u. 
But the admiral's victory here coſt him too high a price; for the 
king, conceiving that he had ſhewn a much greater concern for 
his own intereſt and reputation than for his ſervice, refolved, 
notwithſtanding the great things he had done, to lay him afide 
for the preſent, and employ ſuch as might make his affairs go 
eaſy; which deſign was executed ſoon after, though, as s might 
have been readily forefeen, it failed of ſucceſs”. | 
The warmth the parliament had expreſſed in providing for the 
ſea-ſervice, joined to the clamour that had been raifed on the 
defeat of the late expedition, obliged the king to take very early 
care of whatever related to the affairs of the navy, that nothing 
might hinder the ſending a ſtout fleet to ſea in the beginning of 
the ſpring. In the month of January, therefore, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to make a great change in the command of the fleet, in 
which he was ſuppoſed to follow chiefly the advice of the earl of 
Nottingham. Inſtead of appointing an admiral and commander 
in chief, he granted a commiſſion to Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir 
Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudefley Shovel, to execute thar of- 
fice*, Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the two firſt were thought to 
be ſo much in king James's intereſt, that it was believed the king 
was putting the 2 into the bands of ch as 1 yore 


t It was rightly il that a lord kigh-admital might be Leh more < ally | 
called to account than lords-commiſhoners, becauſe, whenever the latter is done, 


In this caſe the grand argument againſt the addreſs was, that it reflected on his 
mejeſty's . and ſo ee to ee wa got hy better of concern for 
the public. | 

This dreſs had a $5 . for, as things were . ha the 
admiral was frequently more puazled to underſtand his orders, than to execuie 
them: and, whenever diſputes aroſe about them, the admire was KY to ſuffer ; ; 
for the Pls inirenched himſelf behind his directions; ſo tHas n was no 
coming at him but through the council. a | 
? *. Bilh>p Buraet repro the king's 3 conduct in this re ped in its true 5 bebe 
01. ji. p. 103. | 


London Gazette, No. 0 Mercure biorques et politique, tom, xiv. p. 231. 
i £ him; > L 


the commiſſioners (if they have ſeats in parliament) wult ach agaiaſt themſelves.” 
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- him; for, hong no exception lay againſt Shovel, yet he wa 
but one to two J. Whether the biſhop's conjecture was we 
grounded or not, I cannot pretend to determine; but the event 
very fully proved, that ſuch a joint commiſſion was a very bad | 

_ expedient. Soon after his majeſty made George Rooke, Eſq; 
vice-admiral of the red, and Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; rear-ag. 
wiral of that ſquadron. John lord Berkley, vice-admiral, and 
David Mitchell, Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue ; and theſe pro- 
motions were declared on the 8th of February following - 
To give ſtill a higher proof of the king's concern for, and at- 
tention to this neceſſary part of the public ſervice, his majeſty 
ſoon after went down to Portſmouth, as well to take a view of 
the ſtate of the place and its fortifications, as to examine in perſon 
into the condition of that part of the fleet which was then there, 
On this occaſion his majeſty went on board the ſhip where vice. 
admiral Rooke had hoiſted his flag, and conferred the honour | 
of knighthood upon that admiral ; after which he returned to 
London very well ſatisfied as to the condition of the fleet at 
Spithead . On the 12th of April the right honourable Anthony, 
lord-viſcount Falkland, Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, ba- 
ronet, Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; Robert Auſten, Eſq; Sir Robert 
Rich, baronet, Henry Killegrew, Eſq; and Sir Ralph Delaval, 
knight, were appointed commiſſioners of the admiralty v. 
Ihe war in Flanders requiring his majeſty's preſence earlyin 
the ſpring, the admirals were inſtructed to make all poſſible diſ- 
patch in getting out the fleet to ſea, to endeavour, if poſſible, to 
block up the enemy in their ports, eſpecially in Breſt, which was | 
thought very practicable, and to take all poſſible care of the 
merchants. In order to comply with the firſt part of their 
charge, they began to take half the ſeamen out of privateers; 
but this, notwithſtanding the preſſing occafions of the public, 
and the great ſcarcity of men, was thought ſo heavy a grievance, | 
and was beſides fo viſible a favour to the enemy, that it was 
dropped. Then five regiments of foot were put on board, with 
a view to the debarkment at Breſt, which was a kcheme of ſome 


| 
be 
[2 
4 
{4 


_ y See his hiſtory of his own caves. * zi. p. 104; ance 2 ks Gazette, 


No. 2843. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xiv, p. 23% a See the | 
- memoirs of Sir George Rooke in the fourth volume. b London Gazette, 


Ns. 2861. 9 6 
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of the Jand-adwirals, and was always thought, {what it after- 
wards appeared to be), by the ableſt of our ſeamen, a very dan- 
gerous, a and at the ſame time a very impracticable project. Pro- 
Vous running ſcarce, 2 meſs was increaſed from four to fix 


men; and yet, in ſpite of all theſe contrivances, they were not 


able to form 2 line of battle at St. Helen's till the 9th of May, 
1693, which loſt them the penny: of blocking up iber of 
the French ſquadrons e. 

As to the merchants, their be grew Rill 1 * 
erer: ſuch as were concerned | in the Levant or Mediterranean 
trade, had their {hips lying waiting for a convoy many months, 
nay, ſome above a year and a half; and the excuſes they recei- 


ved from the admiralty were of ſuch a nature, as put it out of 
their power to judge when they might expect a convoy; for this, 


they were told, depended on the intelligence of the hoard, and 


the merchants were but too ſenſible they had no imelligence at 


ald. This, indeed; appears to have been the conſtant defect, 
and to have been pregnant with numberleſs misfortunes. It may 
deſerve conſideration, whether this is not incident to the very 
nature of ſuch a commiſſion. Perſons might be found, who 
would riſk correſponding with one great man; but to give in- 
formations to, or which may be laid before a whole board, and 
which may afterwards be called for by a hbuſe of commons, is 
ſcarce to be hoped for or expected; The ſingle remedy for this 


b to leave the procuring intelligence chiefly to the firſt lord, and : 


impowering him to reward and to promiſe ſecrecy. _ 
When the Engliſh and Dutch fleets joined, they made 2 for- 
midable W and . N n wann very 


c Burcher $ memoirs, p. 166, 167. 
« Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 114, 115. see the as late 


of Europe for the months of May and June, 1693, p. 1 93, 227. The complaints 
made by the merchants did not only run high, but were extremely well ſupport- 
ed. They ſhewed, beyond the power of reſutation, the fully of ſuffering ambi* 
tion, intereſt, or intrigue, to prefer unquatthed men to that board, which directed 


the naval power of England: and yet the miſchief was not, in wack could got, 


be amended, becauſe the more experienced people, who had been long in the 
ſerviee, were thought diſaffected ; ; and o it was | feared the en 88 have 


proved worſe than the e, | 


vey. . ee won conflerdle 
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conſiderable would be performed. It appeared, howerer, but 
too ſoon, that things were in their old condition; that, in ſhort, 
.the admirals had not proper orders to warrant their doing any 


to undertake any thing of themſelves. In ſhort, the only thing 
they could reſolve on was, that Sir George Rooke ſhould com. 


the merchants; but the admirals were ſo timorous and diffident 
they failed; and even then they had no intelligence of the ene- 


not raſhly to be aſſerted, and yet too important to by concealed, 


f done during the continuance of the war. In order to a 2a the 


Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 657. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, 


thing of moment, and were too much divided in their opinions, 


mand the ſquadron appointed to convoy the Mediterranean 
fleet, and that, in caſe they had no exact intelligence of the 
French ſquadrons, the fleet thould Py Sir TER; into 
a certain latitude f. 755 
It this deſign had 3 Fasten as fobn as it was "RE _ 
talked of, it had been honourable for the nation, and happy for 


of their own power, that it was the beginning of June before 
my's motions, but took their meaſures at random: a circumſtance 
when ſupported by undeniable evidences 8, 


The French, on the other hand, acted with greater bs 
in the diipoſttion of their naval ſtrength this year, than they had 


: The line of battle publiſhed here and i in Holland ood ow; 


ENGLISH. J. II. III. IV. Me Vt. Fire bi 
Vice of the blue, „ oO PPG R0Y 
Admiral of the blue, TC 
| Rear of the blue; : „ a. 0 
Rear of the red, 25 „„ A © 0 0 
Commänder In chit: | . 1 be 
0... SS 
In all, gr. | LO e 
Düren N „ ee 
vice admiral, ET FA TY a 0g 
Admiral, 55S 3 1 1816190] 8 
Vice f s G ES Eo HT 
5 In all, 8 | | | 
f Burchet's memoirs, p. 187. 1 Bucher” $ Me” | kiſtory, p. 481, 3 


vol. ii. p. 86. Life of king William, p. 363, 364. State tracts in the reign of 
K. William, and, in ſhort, all the memoirs of that time. Authors differ as to the 
| Pn time of the ſailing of this fleet. See the London Gazette, No, 2875, 2878. 
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mighty loſs he had ſuſtained at La Hogue, the French king 
bought ſeveral large ſhips, and turned them into of war; 
cauſed ſuch as wanted repair, to be put, during the winter, into 
a condition to go to ſea; and, that they might not be detained 
ſor want of men, he ſuſpended in a manner the whole trade of 
France for a year, by forbidding any ſhips to go to ſea till his 
ſquadrons were manned: laſtly, to raiſe the ſpirits of the ſea- 
men, as well as to encourage ſuch officers as had done their duty 
in the laſt unlucky engagement, he made a grand naval promo- 
tion, which had preciſely the effect he expected from it, and 
excited ſuch a ſpirit of diligence and emulation, as is eaſier to be 
conceived than deſcribed d. The reader will be convinced of the 
truth of this, when he is informed, that the French fleet failed: 
from the ocean for the Mediterranean in the middle of the 
month of May, in three ſquadrons, oonſiſting altogether of ſe- 
venty-one ſhips of war, beſides tenders, bomb-vefſels, and fire- 
ſhips; ſo that they were actually on the coaſt of Portugal, be- 
fore our Smyrna fleet failed l. Almoſt all our writers agree, that 
the French fleet had very exact intelligence from hence, and 
laid their ſcheme for ſurpriſing this rich fleet very early in the 
winter. I cannot find any thing of this ſort in the French writers 5 
[ have met with; and yet they are ready enough to magnify the 
policy of their court upon other occaſions : I would not, how- 
ever, be underſtood to diſcredit what our authors ſay on this 
ſubject, ſince it is very probable they are in the right, and the 
Freneh hiſtorians might either want proper information, or 
think it more glorious for the French arms to Jet this treacher- 
ous correſpondence pals in ſilencex. 
The Engliſh fleet left Sir George Rooke with the Streight's 
ſquadron on the 6th of June in the evening, about fifty leagues 
W. S. W. off Uſhant, and returned to take up the cruizers, ha- 
ning all this time had no intelligence of the enemy. The lords 
of the admiralty at home, however, had an accaunt directly 
from We ee of M. enen . into > Lagos-bays be» 


h Hit. milicales de Looks _— tome ij. . p. 593, 705. * Mentoley 4+ Fourbin. 
P. Daniel. Limiers, tome ii. P. 577. Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, tome 
ii. p. 426, i Burchet's memoirs, p. 183. Hiſt, militaire, tome ii. p. 707. 


* Thee points are fully cleared in the proceedings againſt Mr. Abraham Anſclm, 5 


N to the admirels * Delaval, and Shovel, &<c Ato, 1694. 
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tween Cape St. Vincent and Faro, with no leſs than one hun. 
dred and fourteen fail, great and ſmall. This exceedingly 
alarmed the government, and advice was inſtantly diſpatched 
to the fleet, which couliſted now of TIO Tipe of the line 
of battle L, 
'On the 23d of June a b of war was held at Torbay, in 
which it was reſolved to bear away for Liſbon directly, i in caſe 
they could be properly victualled; but to prevent all danger, 
orders were immediately diſpatched to Sir George Rooke, of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. If this reſolu- 
tion had been purſued, and the fleet bad actually failed for Lil 
bon, ſomething migbt have been done worthy of the Engliſh 
nation, But upon the iſt of July another council of war was 
held, in which, though the queen's orders were produced for 
their executing what themſelves had before propoſed, yet the 
flags came to a new reſolution, which was to ſubmit it to her 
majeſty, whether, if the French ſquadrons were joined, and 
ſhould fail north-about, the coafts of England n not be ex- 
pong to ſome inſult during their abſencen. 
This was doing what they bad always charged the council 
with doing, viz. altering their ſcheme when it ought to be put 
in execution. They knew well enough, that a hint of the coalt 
being in danger would be ſufficient to prevent their quitting it; 
and this was certainly what they now intended, and might ea- 
ſily have been diſcerned to be, what its conſequences { ſhewed it, 
a weak and ruinous meaſure, which expoſed Sir George Rooke, 
and the rich fleet under his care, to be attacked by the whole 
ſorce of France, while we had a ſuperior fleet riding, to no pur- 
| poſe i in the world, in our channel. But it is now time to leave 
it, and i. peak of the conduct and fortune of that vice-admiral on 
this critical occaſion. All theſe diſaſters proceeded from the face 
tions then ſubſiſting, when every officer acted according to the 
humour of his patron in the miniſtry; and, as there wasa ſtrange 
diſagreement in the public councils, this produced a like want 
of harmony nge thoſe who commanded the flect. a 5 


N Burcber s naval hiſtory, p. a 3. Burnet's biſlory of his own times, vol. i. 
E. 115, 116. Londen Gazette, No. 12883. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
2 b. By: 94, 5. „ Burchet p age ps] p. 185. 15 
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It has been before obſerved, that the grand fleet quitted Sir 

eorge Rooke on the 6th of June, 1693, without having at 
2 time any certain intelligence either of the force of the 
french ſquadrons, or where they were ſailed; which put that 
admiral under very great difficulties, and therefore we cannot 
wonder, that he expreſſed ſome concern at the great riſk the 
numerous fleet of merchantmen, under his convoy, was like to 
run”, It is true, his ſquadron was very ſtrong, conſiſting of no 
leſs than twenty-three men of war, and he had under him two 
flag- officers of great courage and experience, vis. the Dutch 
vice-admiral Vandergoes and rear-admiral Hopſon. But then 
the merchantmen under his care were near four hundred, and 
theſe not only Engliſh and Dutch, but Danes, Swedes, Ham- 
burghers, Flemings, Or. ſo that our reputation as a maritime 
power was in a manner ſtaked for their ſafety o. 

When he left the fleet, he had a very fair and ſtrong 1 of 
wind, which carried him at ſuch a rate as prevented any of the 
advice-boats, ſent with thoſe freſh inſtructions we mentioned, 
from coming up with him; and he was ſo unlucky tao as not to 
meet with any (hips at ſea that could give him notice of marſhal | 
 Tourville's fleet being in that part of the world. In this ſituation | 
of things he purſued, as was his duty, his original inſtructions; 
and having left by the way the veſſels bound for Bilboa, Liſbon, 


St. Ubes, and other pus,” he continued his nn op the 
Streſghts ?, 


br Butchet's note, p- 185. see this matter farther expleivel! | in our me» 
moirs of Sir George Rooke. ' © | Kennet, EN n and wack ſtare 
of Europe for Joly 1693. | 


p The new orders ſent him were to this purpoſe, that, in * hes was BEIT" 
to go into the river of Liſben, and received certain intelligence during his ſtay 
there, that the Toulon ſquadron had joined the reſt of the French fleet, and 
were together gone northward from the coaſt of Portugal, he ſhould leave a 
proper number of ſhips, both Engliſh and Dutch, to proceed up the Streights | 

with the Torky fleet, and himſelf return with the reſt, and join the body of our 
fleet in thoſe ſeas; and, not meeting them i in his paſſage, to make the port of 
Plymouth, and there expect farther orders. But the ſe inſtroctions could be of no 


uſe to him, ſince they were not ſent till the 23d, and he fell in with the French 


three days afterwards... Secretary Burchet indeed ſays, they were ſent the 3d 


of June; 


4 but his own account ſhews that to be impoſſit le, _ he owns, that 
Fir Geo 


rge aid not quit the grand fleet till tht She” 7 


ten ſail under the cape, they thought fit to quit the Frenchmen, 


of which poſitively aſſerted, that the whole ſquadron, though 
fifteen ſhips of the line. About noon the falſity of this aſſertion 
flags) plied up to the Engliſh ſquadron, while the vice-admiral 


of the white ſtood off to a, that he e _ in _ the 
merchant- ſhipss. 


French fleet, which he doubted before, as well as of their de- 
gn, he thought it abſolutely neceſſary to avoid fighting, as it 


retreating; and therefore, before he received this meſſage, he 


| wards followed. Indeed the dmiral was ſo ſenſible of the dangerous conſequences | 
that might attend the not taking this ſtep, as to call in five or fix captains who 
| were on board his ſhip by chance, in order to have their opinions ; and they 
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On the 1 5th of June he ordered the Lark, a ſixth rate man 
of war, and a prime ſailer, to ſtretch a- head of his ſcours ; in 
Lagos-bay, to get what intelligence they could of the enemy; 
but, through ſome overſight in the captain, this was not properly 
executed. The next day the ſcouts diſcovered two of the enemy's 
ſhips, and engaged them in the afternoon, till, perceiving eight or 


to inform the admiral of what they had ſeen. Upon this a coun. 
cil of war was called, in which the admiraPs opinion, for lying 
by till the enemy's ſtrength could be known, was over-ruled a. 
On the 17th, about break of day, ten fail of French men of 
war were diſcovered, with ſome {mall ſhips, which were chaced 
by part of the Engliſh ſquadron, and a fire · ſhip taken, the crew 


there were three flags amongſt them, conſiſted of no more than 


was diſcovered, and Sir George Rooke eaſily counted eighty fail 
of men of war. Sixteen of theſe (amongſt which were three 


The Dutch de eine 855 Sided flank a ele: to 
Sir George, that being now ſenſible of the ſtrength of the 


could only tend to their abſolute ruin, Art this time they were 
within four miles of the enemy, and it was the ſentiment of Sir 
George himſelf, that they were too far advanced to think of 


was reſolved to puſh for it; but conſidering afterwards, that, if 
the Dutch admiral had inte a right judgment, and both the 
HG and the fleet under their e Wine r greaty 


q This ſeems to o have bien the e cat of alt the” -"miſchief that ef er 


agreeing with the council of war, he was forced to ſubmit after all, ann con- 
traty to his jadgment. See the London Gazette hereafter eite. 

r Buichet's memoiis, p. 189. See alſo captain Lictleton' 8 letter the fa 
of Europe for the month of Auge 't, 4093. Es, by 


\ 
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by this meaſure, the blame would fall intirely on himſelf, he 
brought to, and ſtood off with an eaſy fail, that the Putch and 
the heavy ſhips might work up to the windward. He, at the 
ſme time, ſent orders to the fmall ſhips that were near the 
and, and therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours in the night to put into the neighbour- 
ing ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz. This was all that was 
in the power of the admiral to do, and it is certain, that theſe 
orders were extreinely well calculated for leſſening, as much as 
poſſible, the misfortune; and it ſhewed great preſence of mind 
in Sir George Rooke, to provide fo wiſely for the moſt diſtant 
part of the fleet, when himſelf and thoſe about him were in 
ſuch imminent danger. ; | B YT 24s 1 eie er TT | G71 TIEN 
The admiral and vice-admiral of the blue, with about ten fail 
of the enemy's fleet, fetched up the Engliſh ſquadron very faſt, 
ſo that about ſix in the evening they came up with two Dutch 
men of war, and ſome merchant-{hips of that nation. The 
men of war were commanded by the captains Schrijver and 
Vander-Poel,-who finding themſelves under the wind, and there- 
fore in no probability of eſcaping, tacked in for the ſhore, and 
thereby drew the enemy after them, which ſaved the reſt of the 
fleet. The Dutch captains made a moſt gallant and deſperate 
defence, but were at laſt overpowered by numbers, and ta- 


5 Burchet's memoirs, p. 190. ' Olamixon's | hiſtory. of the Stuarts, vol. ii. 
p 86, Account in the London Gazette, Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, 
has e. 8 ee een 
elt is viry ſtrange, that even our beſt hiſtorians ſhould be fo inaccurate as 
to their dates, According to Burchet, this engagement happened on the eigh- 
teenth of June; according to biſhop Kennet, it muſt have been the ſixteenth. 
One would have thought the former moſt like to be in the right, on account of 
the opportunities given him by his office 3 and the rather in this ; particular, be- 
cauſe ] am ſatisfied he copied Sir George Rooke's narrative: and yet he id abſo— 
lutely wrong, as appears not onlyefrom other accounts, but from his awn. The 
marquis de Quincy places this action on the twenty-ſeventh, N. S. that is the 
ſeventeenth, and it muſt have happened on that day, even according to Bur. 

chet's account; for he tells us, 'that the day after the engagement was Sunday ; 

now it appears that the eighteenth of June, 1693, fell on a Sunday; conſequent- 
ly the action muſt have happened on the ſeventeenth, and ſo, indeed, Sir 

George Rooke's original account, and all the papers of thoſe times, bave it, as 
bath alſo the London Gazette, No. 2888. in which the reader will find the rela- 
ton publiſhed by authority, Sce likewiſe the London Gazette, No. 2893. 95 


The 


1 hopes of meeting with part of his ſcattered fleet at the 
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The admiral ſtood off all night, having a freſh gale at N. N 
W. and the next morning found fifty-four ſhips about him; 
among which were only two Dutch, and one Hamburgher 
| Five fail of the enemy's ſhips appeared to the leeward, and wh; 7 

to the windward, which laſt dogged him all day. On the nine. | 
teenth Sir George Rooke ſent for the officers of the men of war, 
and merchant-ſhips, on board, in order to get the belt aceount 
he could of the ſtate they were in, and to concert the moſt 
proper meaſures for ſecuring the remainder. In this council 
moſt of the officers preſent were for going either to Liſbon, ot 
bearing away for Ireland. The admiral, however, conſidering 
that they had not water enough on board, to enable them to 
carry the laſt- mentioned ſcheme into execution, and having alſo 


Madeiras, he determined to fail thither; ne he 8c dig 
performed d. 

If the enemy, in executing | this 4 of theirs had fhewed 
the ſame dexterity as in contriving, it is not eaſy to conceive | 
how any part of the fleet of merchant-men could have been 
ſaved. But whether their admirals made 4 wrong diſpoſition, 
or whether their orders were but indifferently obeyed, certain it 
is, that they did not ſtrike near ſo heavy a blow as they might 
have done. Yet the miſchief they did was very great, and ſe. 
verely felt both by the Engliſh and Dutch trade. According to 
| ſome accounts, belides four of the largeſt Smyrna ſhips, which 
M. Coetlogon burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar; and ſeven which he | 
took, M. de Tourville and the count d' Eſtrees took two Dutch 
men of war, burnt a rich pinnace, and an Engliſh.man of war; 
took twenty- nine merchant-men, and deſtroyed about fifty | 
more v. The value of the cargoes, and the men of war toge- 
ther, might amount to one million ſterling, or thereabouts; 
whereas the French, if they had taken the whole fleet, (as, 
conſidering their prodigious ſuperiority, they might eafily have 
WA. muſt have been oh of e of four millions. W 


4 


| p. 1 16. | Tindal's nate of Par London Gate, No. 1993. | 
w Kennet, Burnet ; but more eee che Preſent State of. n. for 


the year 1693. | 
Was, 
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wes, the 10 fell ants _ upon us, without much enn 
em * | 

9 The French writers treat this affair as one of the wok RY = 
ous actions ever performed by their arms at ſea. M. de Quincy 
gives us a very conciſe account of the engagement, and then 
runs into a long detail of the prizes that were taken, and of the 
rich cargoes with which they were laden. He ſeems to be miſ- 
taken in many circumſtances; particularly in reporting our ſqua- 

dton to have conſiſted, of twenty-ſeven men of war, and theſe, 
too, he makes much larget ſhips than they were, Father Daniel 

informs us, that M. Tourville at firſt apprehended the whole 
confederate fleet to have been ready to attack him; and, as he 
had not yet joined count d'Eſtrees, he thought proper to detach 

twenty fail of ſtout ſhips to fall upon the Engliſh, in caſe they 
proved the Smyrna fleet, and diſpoſed; the reſt of his ſhips in 
the belt order poſſible for ſupporting them. This, he ſays, was 
executed ſo vigorouſly, that ſixty merchant- men were burnt; 
ſunk, or run a- ſhore, and twentyzaſeven taken J. 

The different relations publiſhed at that time admit a great 
miſmanagement in the French commanders; ſome of them 
charge it upon M. Tourville, others on M. Gabaret 2. The 
truth ſeems to be, that M. Tourville's orders for ſtretehing out 
to ſea, at the beginning of the action; were not well obeyed; 
and that the preſſing ſo hard on the two Dutch men of war, 
and the ſhips that remained with them; was a falſe ſtep they 
could never altcrwards recover: In omg anenen to hide | 


x 1 ground my a on * ng account given by the Dutch welded; ; kor | 
notwithſtanding the noiſe this affait made in England; and its becoming after- 
wards; as the reader will find, the ſubjett of a parliamentary inquiry; z yet no 
certain or exaCt account was ever publiſhed hee. * ET 
! Theſe accounts ate to be found in the Hiſtoire Militaire, tom. ii. p. 708. 1 
and in the Hiſtoire de la milice Frangoile, tom, ii. p. 492, As to the account 
taken from the menioirs of the count de Fourbin, upon which ſome of our 
writers lay a great ſtreſs, I muſt confeſs I do not believe it, becauſe I am COLL 
binced thofe memoirs are not gebuine, 5 : 
J meet with this in the Gazettes and TRI of thoſe lies; which fay, | 
that M. Tourville threw the blame upon Cabaret, as not pundtually obeying hls 
orders; as, on the other hand; Gabaret charged it on the marſhal, as not act- 
_ log vigorouſly enough; which refleQtion. is ſaid to have put him upon expoſing | 
Na in ſuch a manner at Malage, as had like to have coſt bim vis bits N 
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theſe miſtakes from the eyes of the people of France, and 10 
magnify the advantage gained to the utmoſt, a pompous account 
was printed at Toulon, full of very extraordinary circumſtan- 
ces, and ſwelling the loſs of the Engliſh. and Dutch to the 
amount of fixty millions of livres; that is, to about three times 
as much as it really was *. The modeſty and impartiality of the 
Dutch accounts of this unfortunate affair, deſerve particular 
notice. They ſtate the loſs very near as high as the beſt French 
writers; but at the fame time they confeſs it had been much 
greater, but for the prudenee of Sir George Rooke, on whoſe 
conduct they beſtow ſuch praiſes, as a complete victory would 
fcarce have extorted from his countrymen. I am, however, in- 
clined to think he deferved them; becauſe even biſhop Burnet, 
who was no great friend to that admiral, does not pretend to 
find out one wrong ſtep in this whole proceeding d. 
But the eonſequences of this engagement were no leſs fatal 
than the action itſelf; for M. Tourville, to make amends for 
letting ſo great a part of the Engliſh fleet eſcape, refolved to do 
his utmoſt to take or deſtroy fuch ſhips as had retired into the 
Spaniſh ports, With this view, he came or the twentieth of 
July before Malaga, and ſent a meflage to the governor, that 
he had no defign to injure the town, unleſs they attempted to 
defend the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips; in which eaſe he would 
| bombard it. The governor ' anſwered, he had the king of 
Spain's orders to protect them, and therefore, as his duty re- 
quired, he would do it to the utmoſt of his power. There 
were four Dutch Tops: and one  Englih | in the 1 90 which he 


An extract of this account Si have ſeen and read; aa which, though cal- 
evlated to ' honour to the French nation, does in Ne much more to the 
Dutch; for it is confefſed, that eigmeen French hips had much ado to maſter 
| two of the fates men of war. | 
d The ſieur du Mont, who then wrote a political Journal | in Holand, gives 
this account of the matter: 
„This is certain, that they miſſed the greateſt Det of the convoy, 2 od that 
«© Sir George Rooke, upon this occaũon, acquired infinicely more honour than 
**. thoſe who commanded the F nch fiket, While the one, though unable to 
&« reſiſt ſuch as attacked him, in the midſt of threatening dangers, by his pru- 
08 dence, dexterity, and courage, ſaved the beſt part of the fleet committed to 
« his charge, at a time that others ſuffered themſelves to be deprived, by the 
4 ſuperior (kilt of this admiral, of a booty, which, if could: have kept, 
“ torzune put into their hands.“ | 1 


* 


* 
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attacked with great fury ©. The men on board the ſhips made 
a long and gallant defence, eſpecially the Union frigate, which 
the French twice attempted to burn, and were as often repulſed. 
Put when it appeared a thing impoſſible to preferve the ſhips 


any longer, againſt ſo unequal a force, the-makere thought aa 


per to bore holes and link then 4. 


Jo Cadiz they ent a ſquadron of fourteen men of war, and 


two bomb-ketches, and ſoon after followed with the whole 
feet. But they were able to effect little; for the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips immediately retired out of the road into the port, 


where they were fo well protected by the can non of the place, | 


that the French were forced to content themſelves with burning 
two ſhips they had intercepted in the road, and had hindered 


nate defence, ſeveral rich ſhips were burnt and funk, together 
with a Dutch man ef war. The marquis de Quincy, after re- 
lating theſe exploits particularly, tells us, that marſhal Tourville 


{ent twenty-four prizes into Toulon, and computes the whole 


loſs at thirty-ſix millions of livres, or thereabcutsf, It is now 


time to return to admiral Rooke, and the care taken by him of 


the remainder of the fleet of merchantmen under his protec- 

When he formed a reſolution of going to the Madeiras, he 
ſent home the Lark man of war with the news of his misfor- 
tune, and then continued his courſe fer thoſe lands, where he 


© Burchet's navdl hitory, p. 489. London Gazette, No. 2895. Quincy 


| hiſfoire militaire de Louis XIV. tom. ii, p. 397, 598. Mercnre biſtorique & 


politique, tom. xv. p. i A 4 | a | | 

© Some have condemned this, as done too haſtily ;' but, without queſtion, the 
dextitbing to preſerving a ſhip and cargo, is deſtroying it in time. | 2 

_ © Ace-rding to a Spaniſh liſt printed at Seville, the ſhips preſerved here were 
three Engliſh men of war, ſixteen merchant men, two Dutch men of war, ele- 
ien merchant ſhips, three Danes, two Hamburyhers, one Swede, one Oſtender, 


| and one Venetian. Burchet reflects, notwithſtanding this, on the governor of $ 
Cadiz; but, for all that 1 can find, without any reaſon; for, 2s to ſending M. 


Tourville ſome freſh proviſions for his own table, 1 look upon it as an act of 
civility, not of treachery, \ * e | of eek 


f The merquis ſteers in the middle. Marſhal Tourville's own aGronnt ſays, - 


the maſters of the ſhips that were taken, computed the loſs at twenty millions; 
and the relation publiſhed by authority at Toulon, ſpeaks of ſixty millions. 
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found at his arrival the Monk, captain Fairborne, and no other 
ſhips. After taking in water, and what elſe he had occaſion 
for there, on the twenty-ſeventh of June he ſailed for Ireland, 
and, on the twenty-ninth of July 1693, he arrived ſafely at 
Corke, with about fifty ſail of ſhips of all ſorts, men of war and 
merchant-men b. Soon after his arrival he received orders from 
the admirals, to ſend ſix of the largeſt ſhips to the fleet, and to 
go with the reſt to Kingſale. But Sir George, conceiving that 
little ſervice could be expected from the latter, becauſe they 

were in a very bad condition, choſe therefore to ſend them un- 
der the command of captain Fairborne to Kingſale, and went 
in perſon with the fix men of war ta the fleet i, of the proceed- 
_ ings of which, from the time of Sir George Rooke's departure, 

we are next to ſpeak, _—_ that is both a difficult and e 
ſant ſubject. 155 X rd ated 

The flag-officers held a — of war on the ninth of July, 
in which it was reſolved to fail ſorty leagues 5. W. of Utſhant, 
and there to conſider what would be the next convenient ſtep 
for intercepting the enemy's fleet in their return from the Medi- 
terranean. In purſuance of this reſolution, they put to fea two 
days after ; but were ſo terribly ruffled by a ſtorm, that they 
were forced to return into Torbay. Upon the ſeventeenth, the 
wind proving fair, they put to ſea again, and proceeded to their 
intended ſtation, from whence they ſent out light ſhips in ſearch 
of Sir George Rooke, and ta cruize on the Spaniſh coaſt, in 
order to get ſome intelligence of the enemy. The former car- 
ried the orders we have before-mentioned to the admiral; but 
the latter were not fo lucky as to give any light into the pro: 
ceedings of the French fleet k. 

While things were in this conditlem an anche 1 
which might have been attended with very ill conſequences. 


8 Burchet! 's memoirs, p. 196. | 

n The fieur de Mont, in his meme irs for the 2 of Anenſt, 1693, fays, 
Sir George Rooke arrived with twelve ſail of Engliſh and Dutch, men of war, 
_ between forty and hy ſail of merchant ſhips. See alſo the Landes G2. 
zettes, No. 2894, 2395. _ 

12 Buchet s memoirs, p. 196, 1975 Burnet”: > "hiſtory of his own. times, vol, 
ji. p. 116. Preſent ſlate of Europe for Avgult, 1693, p. 205 k Bur- 
chet's naval hiſtory, . 490. | 9 | 

Our 
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Our fleet had failed when they were very indifferently furniſhed 


with proviſions, upon-a promiſe that theſe ſhould be immediate- 
ly ſent after them. In the beginning of the month of Auguſt, 


fifty veſſels, laden with proviſions, proceeded from the river. of 


Thames in queſt of the fleet, under the convoy of two Engliſh 
and five Dutch men of war: but the fleet being forced from 
their ſtation, they not only miſled them, but loſt their convoy, 


They met, however, with Sir George Rooke's ſquadron, in its 


pallage from Kingſale, and he brought them ſafe to the fleet on 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt !; and on the twenty-fifth of the ſame 


month they had orders to return to St. Helen's, where they put 


the four regiments, that had been on board the whole ſummer, 


on ſhore and then the fleet was diſperſed, having done as little 
for the honour of the RO nation, as uy leet that ever Was 


fitted out w. 
On the nineteenth of Feber 1693, fifteen Dutch thi of 


the line of battle, and two frigates, were ordered by his majeſty 


to Holland; and twenty-ſix men of war, and ſeven fire-ſhips, 
were aſſigned for the winter guard u, which it was then thought 


would haye put an end to the military operations of this year; 
but it ſoon after appeared, that there was yet a ſecret expedition 
to be attempted,. in order to ſoften a little the joy of the French 


tor having taken the Smyrna fleet 9, 
On the thirteenth' of November, commodore 3 
conjunction with captain Philips, the engineer, with a en 


of twelve men of war, four bomb. veſſels, and ten brigantines 


and well-boats, failed for St. Maloe's, where they arrived on 
the ſixteenth, and about four in the afternoon anchored before 
Quince-fort, Three of the bomb - veſſels, with the brigantines 


and well-boats, bore in, and anchored within half a mile of the 
town. About eleven they began to fire, and continued firing 
till four in the morning, when they were conſtrained to warp, 
do prevent grounding. On the ſeventeenth they went in again, 
and threw leventy bombs that . They continued firing on 


! Lolas Gazette, No. 2898. "Merits bad politique, tom. xv. p. 


zar. Memoirs of admiral Rooke. m London Gazette, No. 2901. Bur- 
net's biſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 116. n Burcher's memoirs, | 
p. 20m. | 


: © It is remarkable that this is not ſo much as mentioned by | 
eetetary Burchet, ber the preſent | ſtate of e for 1693, p. 40. 
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the eighteenth, but with frequent intermiſſions, which made 
the inhabitants believe they were about to withdraw: however, 
they landed on an iſland near the town, and burnt a convent. 
On the nineteenth, being Sunday, they lay ſtil] till the evening, 
when, by the favour of a freſh gale of wind, a ſtrong tige, and 
a very dark night, they ſent in an extraordinary fire-ſhipv, of 
about three hundred tons burden, (which the French will 
have to be a monſtrous machine), and which was intended 
to have reduced the town to aſhes; and indeed would have 
done it, but for an unforeſeen accident, for ſhe ſtruck upon a 
rock, within piſtol-ſhot of the place where they intended to 

have moored her.. Tod] e e et 
The engineer, who was on board, did all he could to get her 
off, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, finding the veſſel begin to 
open, and fearing ſhe might fink, he ſet fire to her. The ſea. 
water, which had penetrated in many places, prevented the car- 
caſſes from taking fire. The exploſion, however, was terrible 
beyond deſcription; it ſhook the whole town like an earth- 
quake, broke all glaſs and earthen ware for three leagues 
round, and ſtruck off the roots of three hundred houſes, The 
moſt extraordinary thing of all was this, that the capſtern of 
the veſſel, which weighed two hundred weight, was carried 
over the walls, and beat a houſe it fell upon down to the 
ground, The greateſt part of the walls towards the fea fel! 
„ | 44 EW ie ee es down 


1 take theſe particulirs from commodore Benbou's account, - See London 
| Gazette, No. 292 3. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom, xv. p. 669. Kenuct's 
complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 661. | | 


4 The French writers ſay, that this was one of thoſe dreadful machines ſtyled 
 Infernals 3 which the Durch made uſe of to deſtroy the bridge over the Scheldt, 
chen the prince of Parma ſeized Antwerp, in the year 1588. The reader will 
perceive, by the following deſcription, that it was in- fact a fire-ſhip, contrived to 
operate when moored cle to the town walls, It was a new ſhip of about three 
hundred, or, as M. de Quiney ſays, three hundred and fifty tons, At the bot- 
tom of the hold were a hundred barrels of powder; theſe were covered with 
pitch, ſulphur, rofin, tow, ſtraw, and faggots; over which lay beams bored 
through, to give air to the fire; and upon theſe Ly three hundred carcaſſe oa 
with grenadoes, chain-ſhot, iron bullets, piſtols loaded, and wrapt in linen 
pitched, broken iron bars, and the bottoms of plaſs boitles. There were lx 
holes or mouths, ts let out the flames, which were ſo vehement, as to conſume 
the hardeſt ſubſtances; and could be checked by nothing but the pouring in of 


hot water, The French report, that the engineer, who contrived . 
. 88 r rep | | 0 
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down alſo; and if there bad been a ſufficient number of land- 
troops on board, the place might with eaſe have been taken 
and pillaged. As it was, they demoliſhed Quince- fort, carried 
off eighty priſoners, and frightened moſt of the people out of 


the town. This expedition was well timed, and well executed. 
i ſtruck a panic into the inhabitants of St. Maloe's, whence 


znd it ſerved to awake that whole nation from their golden 
areams of the empire of the fea, by ſhewing them what a very 
ſmall ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips could do, when commanded by 
men of reſolution and experience. 


men of war, commanded by rear-admiral Mitchel*. On the 
fxth of November, his majeſty declared his reſolution to em- 
ploy admiral Ruſſel the next year at fea®%. On the ſeventh the 


ſpeech*, which began thus: „I am always glad to meet you 


« leflened at preſent, by reflecting upon the diſadvantages we 
© have received this year at land, and the miſcarriages in our 
« affairs at ſea. I think it is evident, that the former were 
only occaſioned by the great number of our enemies, which 
« exceeded ours in all places. For what relates to the latter, 
© which has brought fo great a diſgrace upon the nation, I 
have reſented. it extremely „; and, as 1 will take care that 
e "Moſs 


only a mate to one of the veſſels. 


of his own times, vol. ii. p. 123. London nn N. 2921. 
London Gazette, No. 2927. | 


No. 291. 


" their mojeſijes moſt honourab'e privy council, (he was alſe at the head of the 


the moſt troubleſome of the French privateers were fitted out, 


The king returned to England in the latter end of the oath 
of October, 1093, under the eſcort of a ſmall ſquadron of 


parliament met, and his majeſty opened the ſeſſions with a : 


« here, and I could heartily wiſh that our ſatisfaction were not 


was blown up in her; becauſe they found the body of a man, well dreſſed, upon 
the ſhore, and in his pocket - honk a journal of the enpedition. He was, 1 | 


London Gazette, No. 2919. Mercure hiſtorique & ann tom. xv. 5. 
580. * Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 657. "EAR WY FH 


. There had been an inquiry ſet on "Wai before he chin; as <ppenty from 
the following was Nen in the Loudon Os e dae 1693, 


| 40 Whereas a report had hen raiſed, 104 9 by Henry Kitts; Eſa; ; 
' Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, admirals of their majeſtics 


„let, that the right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords of 


15 + | 
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« thoſe who have not done their duty ſhall be puniſhed, & f 


cc am reſolved to uſe my utmoſt endeavours that our Power at 
4 ſea may be rightly managed for the future. And it may well 
« deſerve your conſideration; whether we are not defeclixe 
s both in the number of our ſhipping, and in proper ports to 
« the weſtward, for the better annoying our enemies and pro- 
« teCting our trade, which is ſo effential to the welfare of this 
cc kingdom.” Upon this the houſe of commons came unani- 
mouſly to a reſolution, that they would ſupport their majeſties 
and their government, inquire into the miſcarriages of the fleet 
in the. preceding ſummer, and conlider of all poſſible 130 and 
means for conſerving the trade of the nation. 

The houſe of commons, to ſhew they were in earneſt, EX 
mined all the admirals ſtrictly, particularly Sir George Rooks, 
though be was ſo ill as to be ſcarce able to ſpeak, and withal 
ſo lame of the gout, that a chair was ſet for him at the bar of 
the houſe. On the ſeventeenth of November they came to x 
reſolution, © That, upon examination of the miſcarriage of the 


« fleet, this houſe is of opinion, that there hath been a noto- 


« rious and treacherous miſmanagement in that affair.” Vet, 
_ afterwards, a negative was put on a reſolution to cenſure the 
admirals commanding in chief; and ſo, by degrees, after much 
noiſe and clamour, the matter blew over. 


Two circumſtances contributed principally to their alex the 
firſt was, that it could not be made clear to the houſe, that the 


admirals had information of the Breſt ſquadron's putting to ſea 


on the 11th of May, though it was evident that ſuch advice had | 


been given to the privy-council; the ſecond, that the lord Falk: 
land, who was very active in this proſecution of the admirals, 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the houſe for very indirect practices 
in relation to the navy; which gave the more offence, becauſe 
he was at that time firſt commiſſioner. of the n. * 


be. 1 did, upon reading a b at t the board, Rifle ſomething that wi 
% material to their juſtification ; the lords. of the council, haviog copfidered 
« and examined into the matter, are ſatisfied, and do declare, that the repon 
« js falſe and ſcandalous. Although, upon the ſaid examination, it did allo p- 


e pear, that ſomething happened which might miſlead the admitels into that e- 
* ror. Andd it is ordered i in council, that this be nen and . in the 


Oo Gazette,” 


Ss 


the 


th 


th 


the whole, regard to truth obliges me to ſay, that there was 
enough done in this affair to irritate, and inflame, and very little 
to calm or ſatisfy. the nation; which laſt, heren, wan to be 
the end of all parliamentary inquiries v. 

But, notwithſtanding the admirals . yet wan things 
were laid open in the houſe of commons, which reflected ex- 
tremely on the management of the navy. It appeared, particu- 
larly, that the ſum of 1,0365416 l. was due for ſcamen's wages. 


{ame time very fully for the backwardneſs of the ſailors i in enter- 
ing into the public ſervice. To provide a remedy for ſo great an 
evil, and to encourage the ſeamen for the future, the commons 
voted 500,000 1. towards the diſcharge. of the debt, and 
2,000,009 l. for the ſervice of the fleet, that his majeſty might 


w What t ilbop wen fas oh this ſobject is fo eoncile aud of the fame tüme 


reader for his farthet information: 
« The inquiry into the conduct at fe 8 with e to the ns 


the many delays, by which it ſeemed a train was laid; that they ſhould not 


© cept them, Our want of intellipence was much complained of; the inſtruc - 


© ſeemed welly drawn, ambiguous; and defective: nor had they ſhewed any 
real in doing more than' ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders ; they had very cautiouſly 
+ kept within them, and had been very careful never to exceed them In a titile. 


e fleet, whether it was till in Breſt, or had failed out. But in that important 
&© matter they had truſted general "ind uncertain reports too eaſily, Nor had 
i« they ſailed far enough with Robke to ſee him paſt danger. To all this their 
* anſwer was, that they had obſeryed their. ordert: they had feaſon to think the 


** that they had left behind them a great naval force, which might make an im- 
© preſſion on our coaſt, hen they wete at too great à diſtance from it; The 


** ſupport them: for it was now the buſineſs of one party to accuſe, and of an- 


by paſſed in _—_ Favour." i 
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This ſtruck the houſe with aſtoniſhment, and. accounted at the 


ſo ſtrong, and to the purpoſe, that I think myſelf 2 to 1 it befote won 


te flect; took up, much time; and held long. Great exceptions were taken to 
get out of our ports, till the French were ready to ly in their way, and inter- 


„tions, that the admirals who commanded the fleet hid received from the cabi- 
** net-council, were thought ill given; and yet worſe exeeuted. Their orders 


They had uſed no diligence to get certain information concerning the French 


4 French were till in Breſt ; that tberefote it was not ſafe to ſail too far from 
the coaſt of England, when they had, as they underſtood, ground to believe, 


« ee certain intelligence from Breſt was repreſented ns impracticable. They 
ad many ſpecions things to ſay in their own defence, and many friends to 


other to juſtify their condukt. In coneltifion; there was Rot ground ſulicient 
| to condenth the Mar ſince oy" had Km _ eee N = A vole- 
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be able to perform the promiſe he had made them of takin no 
care that things ſhould go next year better at ſea x. His majeſty 
alſo made feveral changes in the miniftry, which gave great fa. 
tisfaction; for the late inquiries had made it evident, that the 


dependents on fome great men were principally concerned in gi- 


ving information to the French of all our motions: a conduct 


which, however coloured or clonded, was a moſt profs and 
glaring treaſom againſt their country, fuch as ought to have 
drawn upon them the ſevereſt puniſhments while li living,. and 
which deferves to be tranfinitte& to poſterity with a proper note 
of infamy, to prevent like practices in ſucceeding times. 
Before we ſpeak of the naval operations of the year 1694, it 
vill be neeeſſary to give ſome account of the ſending Sir Francis 
Wheeler with his ſquadron into the Mediterranean, as that was 
a meaſure not only concerted, but executed in the preceding 
year, though its being altogether independent of other affairs. 
made it not ſo proper to mention it before. The great blow the 
Engliſh and Dutch commerce had received there by the inter- 
_ecpting the Smyrna fleet, and the danger there was in leaving 
the remains of that fleet any longer in Spaniſſr harbours, enga- 
gedd the board of admiralty to ſend their orders for Sir Francis 


Wheeler to proceed with a ſquadron of twenty-five men of war 


and frigates, in conjunction with a Dutch viee-admital and lis 
Iquadron, to the Mediterranean where he had inſtructions to 


uſe his utmoſt endeavour to procure the ſafe return of the plate- 


fleet into Cadiz; then he was to Iæave a ſufficient convoy for 


bringing home the ſhips in that port to England: he was next to 


convoy the Turkey ſhips as fav as the channel of Malta; then, in 
conjunction with the Spanifh fleet, he was to annoy the enemy's 
trade, till he judged his detached ſhips were about to return, and, 
after joining them at the appointed place of rendezvous, he was 


to bring back with him all the merchant-ſhips FOR. to ſail from 


ay of tha: ee the > ce or bang Cos Y 


x Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. ili, p. 658, 659. The preſent Nate of 
| Europe for November 1693, p. 448. . Chandler's debates, vol, ti. p. 418, 420. 
y Theſe iuſtructions may be fourd at large i in Burchet's' memoirs, p. 201. and 
ö are W thoſe en to the e But the French e abundance 
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admiral Hopſon, to bring home the N 
ready, and on the 10th of February ſailed with the veſt of the 
ſquadron to execute the remaining part of his inſtruQtions. On 
he 17th of the ſame month, being off the bay of Gibraltar, and 
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On the 27th of November, in purſuance of theſe inſtructions, 
he failed, and on the tk of December ſent the ſhips bound to 


Oporto thither under a convoy, as rw days after he did thoſe 


bound for Liſbon and St, Ubesz and, having by his vigilance 
prevented a deſign of the French to intercept. part of the mer- 
chant ſhips under his convoy, he arrived on the 49th.of January 
in the bay of Cadiz, having Joſt company in his paſſage with 
only one of àa hundred and ſixty- fe ſhips which. Jailed with him 
from England æ. S0 happy was the beginning of eee 
vhich proved aſterwards ſo unfertunate 4! 

On the admiral's arriving at Cadiz, he Gund the Spaniſh x0 
in no condition to ſaib but had Ihe ſatisfaction of finding the 
flota ſafely arrived. On the 25th-of January rear-admiral Ne- 


ville joined him with the ſhips he had ordered to eruize off Cape 


St. Vincent, together with the detached convoys Which the 


French in vain had endeavoured to intercept. Sir Francis Wheel- 
er, upon this, appointed a ſquadron. of ſour Englith,and as many 


Dutch men ef war, with a fire : thip, under the command of vice- 
t-ſhips that were 


having been driven out of the Streights-mouth, he met with a 
ſtorm, which. increaſed till the 4gth-4n- the morning, when the 


_ admiral, ſeeing the Gut, ſtood away for it, and made a proper 
ſignal to the reſt of the fleet, zud was followed V7 
Callemberg, who firſt ſaw his ſignal, and other ſhips. But they, 


vice admiral | 


having the bay of Gibraltar open, and in all -probubility miſta- 
king it for the ſtreights-· mouth, put in there, which occalioned 
their unhappy misfortune ; for it being a lee ſhore, foul ground, 


and their ſails: bing la inte the air, 5 were forced _ gotheir 


of 4 ſtories about Sir 3 Whedler's 9 ee to wierd 
e to bombard Genoa, in order to force that republic to comply with the de- 
mands of the king of Spain; that he had views on the Pope's territories, and 

| whatever elſe they thought might contribute to incenſi ing the thang princes, 


_ 2 Fee the preſent ſkate of Europe for January, 1603. : 1 21 A ' Burcher's 1 
memoirs, P. 7 5 | aß 3 
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anchors, of which many were loſt, - moſt of their tables ſpoiled, 
and ſeveral of their ſhips run on hives, 46} Wy” 

In the mean time the Suffex, on board which the adniirat was, 
foundered at ſea, and himſelf, with all his crew; to the Aumber 
of five hundred and fifty were Toſt, only two Turks eſcaping, 
The admiral's body was ſoon after found on a ſand- bank, in his 
ſhirt and flippers : it was gueſſed from thence, that, ſeeing the 
ſhip about to fink, he intended to have thrown himſelf i into the 


ſea, and attempt to ſave himfelf by {wimming®.--The-whole 
ſquadron ſuffered extremely, and were obliged'to remain, by 


contrary winds, a long time at Gibraltar, and at length, in the 
beginning of May, failed for Cadiz 4, In the mean time vice 
admiral Hopſon, in purſuance af the orders before- mentioned, 
ſailed with the homeward-bound py and Are esd, the 


Fin, on the 5th of April, 1694*. i SB gory 


We have before obſerved; one of the firſt eps taken by king 
William after his return from Flanders, and his hearing of the 


unfortunate affair of the Smyrna fleet, was the appointing Ed- 


ward Ruſſel, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of the fleet 
which ſhould put to ſea the next ſpring. As a farther teſtimony 
of his majeſty's confidence in that great man, he directed a new 


eon of SIO Vanden aer n Cy Sir * 


Q The pri of, this eee 0 be cf in the fling in. 


Men, 

| The Cambrid e, 5 0 of 70 guns ru 2 ore about four i in a the 0 
morning, 157 loft, 7 fro > gu, rap ho 2 2 too 
1 he Lumley Caſtle, loft, 235 CCT 1360 
The Serpent bomb - veſſel, foundered, e eee 
The William ketch, ran aſhore, - 2 „ 

—* * The Mary ketch, foundered, „ 0 wy Homes f $1.7 16 
The Great George, a Turkey ſhip, loft, eme Boos 
The Aleppo Factor, „„ ig $006.02 * FTI n » 
The Golden Frigate of Venice, loſt, 2 . 

_ The Berkſhire, a Turkey ſhip, 188 , 2 £7 $1 
The Indian Merchant, a Turkey hip, + 17S Leela ee eee 
The Wilt: 5 Kese "wh 14 v9 lets dae n 
| wy 


E We 3 8 acconyts of this * the Gazettes; ; and his b body body was after · 
| wards embalmed, and ſent into England. 
d Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 66 1. Lite of K. Williaw, | 
p. 373. Columna roſtrata, p. 63. - ©: Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 4944 95! 
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Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; Robert Auſten, Eſq; Sir Ro- | 
bert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir John Hoblon, were in- 
cluded f. The command of the fleet being thus provided for, 
the next thing was, to fix on ſuch deſigns as were proper for re- 
trieying the glory of the Engliſn arms, and blotting out the me- 
mory of the unfortunate accidents that had lately happened. In 
the firſt place it was reſolved, that a formidable deſcent ſhould be 
actually made on the French coaſt, in order to effect what had 
been long ago propoſed, the erecting a fort on a certain pro- 
montory near Breſt, which ſhould command the haven, amd en- 
tirely prevent the aſſembling, as the French were wont to do, 
their grand fleets there l. It was alſo judged requiſite to ſend a 
ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, as well to ſuccour che king 
of Spain, whoſe affairs were much diſtreſſed by the French na- 
val power, as to prevent the Toulon ſquadron from coming into 
the ocean, and hindering the French thereby from making any 
figure this year at ſea b. In order to accompliſh theſe bee 
all imaginable pains were taken, and no expence ſpared, either 
in England or Holland, to fit out a more numerous fleet, and 
to ſend it earlier to ſea, than in any year ſince the war began. 
On the iſt of May admiral Ruſſel took the command of the 
fleet at St. Helen's, which conſiſted of ſiſty-two Engliſh and 
forty- one Dutch ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, 
and other ſmaller veſſels; On the 3d the admiral ſailed with the 
grand fleet, leaving Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron at Portſmouth, in order to embark the land forces. On 
the gth, being fifteen leagues S. 8. W. of the Lizard, the ad- 
miral was informed by the captain of a Swediſh ſhip, that there 
hay in Bertaume- bay a fleet of French merchantmen, bound to 
the eaſtward; upon which he immediately detached captain 
Pritchard in the Monmouth, together with the Reſolution and 
the Roebuck fire-ſhips,” with orders either to take or deſtroy 
them. Accordingly, on the 1oth,:as ſoon as it was light, they 
made the French ſhore about ſeven miles from the fleet, and by 


f see the preſent "TL of 8 for May, 1694, p. 166, eng: wh Hiſt. mili- 
taire, P. Daniel. Memoirs du temps. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 
P. 139, % %%/%„«ę%„é%¹« Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p- 664. Life of kiog 1 

William, p. 376, | Oldmixon' $ hiſtory of the __—_ vol. li, PO „ | 
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ſcouts, immediately put to ſea. In the meantime captain Prix. 
chard purſued the man of war that was their convoy, and forced 
her to haul in with the more, and run againſt the rocks under 
the outermoſt caſtle; and this man of war proved to be the Jer- 


ſey frigate, which the enemy had taken from us in the Weſi. In 


dies, and which ſoon after blew up, and with ber two ſloops of 
det ween ten and ſixteen) guns. The merthant ſhips were in all 


about fifty-five ſail, of which thirty-five? were burnt or ſunk, 


twenty-five in Whiteſand- bay, four on the ſouth fide of the point 
of .the bay, and ſix on the ſouth ſide of Conguet, their lading 
being for the moſt part falt; wine, and brandy. Some ſew days 
after, two other ſhips took and deſtroyed en Fenehn vel. 
ſels laden with corn and other ꝓroviſions i. | 

The admiral returned back again to St. Helen's by Gas time 
he judged that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel could have executed the 
orders he had left with him; and fintling the land - forces com- 
pletely embarked, and every thing, ready, he failed with the 


3 whole fleet on the 29th of May, having before given the neceſ. 


ſary directions for the ſeparating, at a proper ſtation, of the ſqua- 


dron that was intended for the Breſt expedition, and which was 


to be commanded by the, lord Berkley x. On the laſt day of the 


month, at nine in the morning, à council of war was held on 
board the Britannia, at which were preſent;the following perſons, 


viz. Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; admiral of the. fleet, the lord Berkley, 
admiral of the blue, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, vice- admiral of the | 


red, colonel Aylmer, vice-admiral of the blue; oolonel Mitchel, 


rear-admiral of the red, the marquis of Caermarthen, rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, captain Byng, eldeſt captain to the admiral, 
lieutenant - general Talmaſh, the earl of Macclesſield, the lord 


Cutts, Sir Martin Becman, admiral Allemonde admiral of the 
Dutch, vice-admiral Vanderputtin, vice-adiniral Schey, vice- 


admiral Vander-Goes, rear- admiral Evertzen, and captain Van- 


der-Duſſen, in which it was reſolved, that the fleet deſigned for | 


Breſt ſhould immediately proceed to a and owe 


1 Life of K. William, p. 376. Preſent ate of Vila Yo! May, 1694, p. 10. 


C. lumna roftrata, p. 263. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome nil. p. 47). 


* Journal of the Breſt PO, by the N of . . Lon- 
7 410, p. 5. | 
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1znd the forces on board under the direction of lieutenant-gene- 

ral Talmaſh, and the neceſſary inſtructions were for this purpoſe 

given to lord n 18 the ns that went to > command 

under him. 

On the 5th of June che lord Berkley ws: with | his "IO 

ron, from the grand fleet, baving with him twenry-nine Eng- 

liſh and Dutch men of war of the line, beſides ſmall frigates, 

fire-ſhips, machines, tenders, well-boats, and five bomb-ketches. 


meaſures were taken for landing the forces; and it was agreed, 
that lord Cutts ſhould command ſix hundred grenadiers, and 
lieutenant-general Talmafh advance in perſon at the head of the 


an anchor between Camaret-bay and the bay of Bertaume, the 
marquis of Caermarthem demanded leave of lord Berkley the ad- 


of the forts, and the poſture of the enemy. On his lordfhip's 
return, and making his report, the admiral ordered two fixty-gua 
ſhips to go in and cover the boats while they were landing: to 
which the marquis objecting that it was too final] a wwe, A 

council of war was called on the Sth, in which it was reſolved 


the two men of war before - mentioned. 
One of theſe, however, the Richmond, deferted the poſt aſ- 
ſigned her, and the marquis of Caermarthen carried in the other 


again into the water near one of the ſtern · ports on the larboard- 


+ Ser his inſtruQions in Walcher. memoirs, p. 113. 


On the 6th a council of war was held, in which the proper 


troops that were to ſupport them. On the 7th the fleet came to 
French playing upon them with bombs from four batteries. The 


miral to go into Camaret- bay, in order to obſerve the ſituation 


to ſend in three Engliſh and as many Dutch wh. mat wunde i 


five, and poſted them in their proper places, which, though a 
very neceſſary, was a moſt dangerous fervice, ſince, at their go- 

ing in, a bomb broke over the Monk, a great piece of which 
truck through her poop, and two decks more, and came out 


ide, in the gun- room, killing three marines, and one of them 
by the fide of the marquis. So foon as the Monk got into the 
bay, and came up with the weſtern. point, Camaret-fort fired 
upon her very warmly ; and, when the reſt of the ſhips were 
properly diſpoſed, they were furprized to find themſelves played 
upon from three batteries, not one of which was diſcerned tilt 


1 
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they felt the ſhot from it. 'Theſe military compliments they re. 


turned with great ſpirit, and, by keeping a briſk and continua! 
fire, covered the troops in their landing, which was not, hoy. 
ever, performed with that N As _ have been ex. 
pected”. | 

The reaſon of this” 3 I do not and it already ſet down in 
any of our hiſtorians, I think myſelf obliged to give, as I have 
had it from the mouths of many who were engaged in that warm 
ſervice. The French had been ſo well informed of our deſign, 
and ſuch ſtrange delays had been made in embarking the forces, 
that, when our fleet came upon the coaſt, they found the French 
every where covered by impregnable entrenchments, and ſup- 
ported by a body of regular troops, more numerous than the 
forces intended for this deſcent. This was repreſented to lieu. 
. tenant-general 'Talmaſh in the council of war, and he was adyi- 


ſed not to-expole himſelf or his men: to which he anſwered, | 
« This advice comes too late: the honour of the Engliſh nation 


cc js at ſtake, and therefore I muſt and will land. I know that 
&« I ſacrifice myſelf and the men; but it is neceſſary, and muſt 
tc be done, that both our enemies and allies may know, that 


cc even deſperate undertakings cannot daunt Engliſh courage n. 


Ac embarked on board the ſmall veſſels, with about eight 
hundred men, and landed as many of them as he could, but ts 
very little purpoſe ; for ſeveral of the well-boats ſticking, all that 


were in them were either killed or wounded before they could | 


get to the ſhore, and thoſe that did land were very ſoon driven 
back to their boats, and with much difficulty carried off again, 


Amongſt the wounded was lieutenant-general Talmaſh himſelf, | 


| who received a ſhot in bis Ns of which he ſoon aſter died % 
The 
| | 
m Sce the marquis of Caormurthen* s account, p. 21. bureber s memoirs, p. 
222. Life of king William, p. 37). 


2 This project, as I have been informed, was 1 firſt PT by «land chen a | 


the earl of Nottingham ſome years before ; and hints of it having been given to 
the French, they reſolved to ſpare no coſt or pains, in order to prevent a ſcheme 


from taking effect, which they knew would have deprived them of the beſt pott 


they have in this part of the world. 


o Both the marquis de Quincy and facher Daniel 3 the bravery of | 


| ſome French officers, who, they ſay, attacked and routed the Engliſh troops that 


were landed, and this with ſo ſmall a force, a9 one hundred and twenty men, 
e 


il 
C0 


th. 


or kine WILLIAM in. 4 
'The marquis of Caermarthen, afterwards duke of Leeds, whoſe 
courage no man ever called in queſtion, tells us on this occaſion; 
that, if the Engliſh force had been double to what 1 it was, mw 
would have found the attempt impracticable. 

When the men on board the ſhips ſaw only a few boats come 
off again, and the whole affair over, they began to be out of 
heart, and the marquis had much ado to bring them out of the 
bay. The Monk had not either a yard or a ſail; but was towed 

off; the reſt of the veſſels were alſo brought away with great 
difficulty, except a Dutch frigate called the Teeſep, of thirty 
puns, which had twelve feet water in her hold, all her men 
being killed except eight; and, of half an Engliſh company that 
was accidentally left on board her; only an enſign; a drummer, 
and a private man, eſcaped ; ſo that they were obliged to leave 
ker behind. A council of war being called in the evening, it 
was reſolved therein to return to Spithead. The loſs upon thig 
occaſion was computed at ſeven hundred of the land- forces kil- 
led; wounded, and taken, and about four hundred Enes and 
wounded on board the ſhips b. 

The marquis de Quincy, who is at once the moſt exact and 
moſt moderate of all the French writers, informs us, that; at the 
. time this attempt was made M. de Vauban had taken care to 


ſupported, however, by a repiembat of arsgoons. The glory ot this will be fuf: 
ficicatly diminiſhed, when it is known, that not above three hundred did land; 
and that many of theſe were wounded in getting aſhore; aud were ſo much exps- 
ſed to the enemy 8 ee, that they never could be 1 into _ tolerable 
order, 
p The marquis of Caermarthen in bis account does N julliee to all the offi 
cers employed in this deſperate ſervice. He ſays, particularly, page 46. My 


lord Berkley; during all this expedition, has had a great deal of vhuſual trouble 


by reaſon of the imbarkations of the ſoldiers ; notwithſtanding which; both by 
dis advice at councils of war; and ifluing of orders, which his lordſhip has done 
very methodically, he hath behaved himſelf; in my opinion, with all the con- 
duct and prudence that could be expected from a gentleman in his ſtation. 
 * Lieutenant-general Talmaſh, the earl of Macclesfield; my lord Cutts, and 
* all the officers of the land- forces, I think; have ſhewn. all the forwardneſs and 
© readineſs imaginable for the attempting any, thing that was poſlible to be done 
on this occafion, There are no officers of note, that I can yet heat of, killed 
in this action but monſicur Lamote; and lieurenant<general Talmaſh died, the 
933 following, of the wound he received in his thigh. But there are ſe- 


« veral captains, &c, who are either killed or i of whoſe names 1 am * 
yet ignorant.“ 


Vol. II. | % 3 E. | f put 
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put the town of Breſt into an excellent ſtate of defence. It vat 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, good ramparts, large and det) 
ditches eut in the rock, with baftions and half-moons at proper 
diſtances. He had erected a new battery of ſixteen Pieces of 
cannon and fix mortars on the baftion of the town, neareſt the 
_ caſtle, between it, and the grand battery, with ſeveral ſmaller 
batteries in other places. He had likewife taken care to render 
all the vaults in the caſtle bomb- proof, and had made the beſt 
diſpofition poſſible of ninety mortars, and three hundred pieces 
of large cannon. As for the veſſels in the port, they were placed 
out of the reach even of bombs; and, with reſpect to men, he 
had fourteen hundred bombardiers,. three thouſand gentlemen 
who ſerved as volunteers, and of regular troops four thouſand 
| foot, and'a regiment of dragoons 9. 1 
General 'Falmaſlts landing, therefore, with eight hundred 
wen, might. well be called a ſacrifice, and yet more than half 
of theſe could never be got on ſhore ; we muſt, therefore, admit, 
that when the marquis ſays four hundred were killed, fire 
hundred forty-eight ſoldiers and forty officers made priſoners, 
he carries the thing a little too far. Father Daniel, however, 
and ſome other writers, carry. it as far ; and indeed moſt of then 
agree in computing our whoſe loſs at two thouſand. As to what 
they ſay of ſhips being ſunk, and hundreds of men drowned in 
the retreat, they are mere ornaments, which from frequent uf 
are become neceſſary to a French detail, as their having but 
forty-five men killed in this action is another ſtroke of the mar- 
vellous, which every reader perhaps may not be in the humour 
6111777. k annoy, Ros, 1 
After this unlucky attempt the poor wounded lieutenant- general 
propoſed, that a fmall ſquadron of frigates and bomb -veſſels might 
be ſent into the harbour of Breſt to bombard that town; but this 
was judged to: be a rath, and, as things ſtood, an impractieable un- 
dertaking; and therefore lord Berkley ſailed immediately far our 
ovn coaſts, and arrived on the 15th of June, 1694, at St. He- 
len's. There they found the queen's orders to call a eouncil ot 


2 Hiſt. militeire, tome iii. p. 77, 78, 79. r Limiers, tome ii. p. 56; 
Journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 197, 178. See two letters written by mon: 
ſieur de Nointel, intendant of Bretagne to Louis XIV. giving an account of the 
action, in the preſent. ſtate of Europe for June, 1694, P. 26 204 
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war, to conſider how the ſhips and troops might, after this fatal 
miſcarriage, be beſt employed. After ſeveral conſultations, it was 
reſolved to keep no more than four regiments on board, and to 
make ſome attempts on the coaſt of Normandy, Advice of this 
being ſent to court, and an anſwer being returned on the 27th 
of June, it was reſolved, in another council of war, firſt to bom. 
bard the town of Diepe, and then to proceed along the French 
coaſt, and do every where what prejudice they could. In pur- 
ſuance of this reſolution they came before that place, but were 
forced to ſea by a ſtorm, and afterwards anchored off Dunge- 
neſs, from whence they failed on the 5th of July, and arrived 
once more in Diepe road on the 8th. The next day they in- 
tended to have bombarded the place, but were prevented by ex- 
ceeding foul weather for ſeveral days together. 
On che twelfth they began about nine in the morning to play 
upon the town of Diepe, and continued without ceaſing til 
about nine at night. About eleven they ſent in one of their 
machines which the French call infernals, with an intent to burn 
the pier; but ſeveral veſſels full of Kones, being very provident- 
ly ſunk before it, rendered that ineffectual ; fo that, except aſto- 
niſhing the town by the mighty noiſe, it did little miſchief :. 
Captain Dunbar, a Scots gentleman, who commanded de 
acquired immortal honour by his intrepidity on this occaſion ; 
bor the train not taking effect as was expected, he went on 
| board again, and finding the fuzee out, ſer fire to it a ſecond 
time, for which he and thoſe who went with him were deſer- 
vedly rewarded”. They continued the bombardment afterwards 
till day-light, and the ſtreets bemg narrow, the houſes old, and 
moſt of them built of timber, the town was on fire in twen- 
ty places at once; ſo that the far greater part of it was con- 
{umed to aſhes v. The French court did all they could to ſtifle 


5 Burchet's vette: p. 225. Kenner hiſtory « of Bnglabd, wal. Hi, p. 664, 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ji. p. 132. Columna roſlrata, p. 264. 
© Life of king William, p. 379. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 92. 
Preſent ſtate of kante for r July, 1698, p. a 5 den ny, Bareer” 1 naval _ 
P. 501, 9 85 


Wa the dates 1 n follow the Priveh writers, redacing the new ate 
to the old, becauſe they are vſnally more exact than our own, Father Daniel 
owns the total deſtructiou of Diepe, but ſays it was ety built vp again 
| 3 E 3 | | | 15 
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the report of this, at leaſt at Paris; but the place was too near 
for any ſuch artifices to take effect; ſo that, by endeavouring to 
leſſen, they really increaſed the people's apprehenſions, and al 
the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts would have abandoned their 
towns and villages, if forces had not been ſent to reſtrain 
them, 
After the bombardinent of Diepe, the Engliſh bes failed 
along the coaſt, and obliged the French to march their forces 
night and day, in order to prevent the debarking any troops; 
which, however, was a thing the Engliſh admiral never intend- 
edv. On the fifteenth, about noon, lord Berkley arrived at 
Havre de Grace, and about four o'clock he began to bombard 
it, On the ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth, the French 
poured troops and militia into the place, in order to aſſiſt the 
inhabitants to put out the fires lighted from time to time by the 
bombs; and as the wind continued blowing all that time 
direQly from the ſhore, the Engliſh were not able to do much, 
though they remained till before the place, which threw all the 
adjacent country into a terrible conſternation, On the twenty- | 
firſt, the wind being favourable, the ſmall craft and bomb. 
veſſels were ſent in, and continued bombarding the place the 
whole night, by which a third part of the town was burnt 
down, a great part of the wall demoliſhed, and, which was 
vorlt of all, abundance 81 poor Fete killed 3. All this, 
| howeyer, 
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at the expence of the French king. If ſo, the inbabitants mul be ally put in 
mind of the . maritime e by this wag SRP. cone of their 
town, 

x See ſeveral letters palatal in the ede Nate of Europe, for the month 

of July, 1694; and the fact is confirmed by the French accounts. 

Y Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 500, 501. Kennet, Burnet's hiſtory of his 
own times, vol. ii, p. 92. Larrey, tom. ii. p. 226. Reincourt, tom. iii. p· 
383. P. Daniel journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 178. | 

2 The marquis de Quincy aſſerts poſitively, that there were not above twenty 
houſes burnt in the ton; but then he admits, that not only the inhabitants, 
but a vaſt number of ſoldiers, who were ſent thither on purpoſe, labovred ex- 

ceſſively in putting out the fires wherever the bombs fell 3 which muſt have 
deen attended with great loſs of wen and other inconyeniencies. But 1 muſt 
confeſs, I ſee no juſt cauſe why a medal ſhould haye been ſtruck on the bom- 
barding t this place, N than that of Diepe. Vet ſuch . a one there was; ha- 
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ern; could not be performed without loſs; many of the 
mortars melted, the Grenado bomb- ſnip was blown up, and 
the reſt of the ſmall craft ſo ſhattered, that it was thought con- 
venient to retire. But, even in doing this, care was taken to 
give the French infinite diſquiet; for, appearing: before La 
Hogue, t their forces were drawn that way ;. but our ſquadron 
| was in no condition to undertake any thing, and therefore, after 
alarming the enemy as much as poſſible, lord Berkley returned 
to St. Helen's, on the Wenn of July, 1694, in 'order to 
refit ®, 

The court was very de nus chat boetklog ſhould be under- 
taken againſt Dunkirk, and to that purpoſe ſeveral expreſſes 
were diſpatched to the fleet; but, upon a nice examination of 
the different propoſals made by the engineers and pilots, they 
were all of opinion that the ſeaſon was too far advanced, and 
that nothing could be undertaken this year with any probability 
of ſucceſs. A plan was then ſent of Calais, which came from 
the king in Flanders; but the ſcheme of bombarding that place 
was alſo judged impracticable by a council of war, which reſo- 
lution was chiefly owing to the diffidence of the pilotsd. On 


the twenty-ſeyenth of Auguſt lord Berkley returned to London, 


and the command of the fleet, which conſiſted now only of 
frigates and ſmall ſhips, devolved on Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
whoſe inſtructions were oe. to e en againſt 
Dunkirk at all events. 

Mr, Meeſters, who was the inventor and direftor of the ma- 
chines called infernals, was at this time in Flanders, endeavour- 
ing to collect pilots able to carry the ſquadron into the harbour 
of Dunkirk, or at leaſt ſo far into the road, as might enable 
them to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips. Sir Cloudeſley failed to the 
Downs in the beginning of September, and on the ſeventh was 
joined by Mr. Meeſters, with twenty: ſix Dutch pilots, when 


perit ignibus auFor, alluding to the French king's having begun this batbarous 
kind of war, by burning the Palatinate, and bombarding Genoa, In the exer- 
gue, Portus Gratiæ, exuſtus & everſus bombardis' Anglo Batavis, 1694. I. 8. F, 
Gerard Van Loon hiſtoire. wetallique des Pays Bas, tom. iv. p. 166. 
Burchet's memoirs, p. 227. Kennet's Ty _ England, vol. iii. p. 665. 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the een vol. ii. p. 9. d Burchet's memoits, 
p. 237, 1 tR. | 
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captain Benbow was appointed to command the ſmall Chips, and 


to follow the inſtructions of Mr. Meeſters, whoſe pilots did 
not perform what was expected from theme. On the twelfth, 


however, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel appeared before the town of 


Dunkirk, with thirteen Engliſh and fix Dutch men of war, two 


 bomb-veſlels, ſeventeen machines, and other ſmall craft. In 


the evening captain Benbow went in, and ſounded the weſtern 
channel, between the Brake and the Main, Notwithſtanding a 
prodigious fire from the ſhips and the citadel. The next day 


all the boats and ſmall veſſels were tent in again, with the 
Charles galley, and two bomb-veſſels, © 


In the afternoon two of the machines were ſent in. The firſt 


took fire before ſhe was near enough to do any execution: 
whether it was that the cannon of the place ſet fire to it, a; 
ſome of the French writers ſay, or that thoſe on board, find. 


ing it impoſſible either to bring it nearer or to get it off, were 
obliged to let it burn there. The other, which was the biggeſt, 
went in boldly, and advanced very near the mole-bead; but the 


ide ſet her on one fide, ſo that ſhe drove a cable's length, and 


then blew up d. It was found, that the French had, accord. 


ing to cuſtom, early intelligence of this defign, and by driving 
piles before the pier-head, and finking ſhips on the back of the 


weſtermoft pier, had ſecured themſelves againſt all attempts of 
this nature: Sir Cloudeſley Shovel being informed of this, and 


knowing that the ſpring rides were over, ſailed away for Calais, | 
and on the ſeventeenth ſent the bomb- veſſels in, and threw ſo 
many ſhells into the town, that about forty houſes were ruined; 


but the wind blowing hard that night, and a great ſwell of ſea 
Happening, the admiral was forced to bear away, and the ſtorm 


continuing two days, he thought it not convenient to ſtay any 


en but returned win His Wan e 4: into the mm" 


c This i ignorance, ewe; or witfolneſs of the pil: its, {alba to > eve been 


the chief cauſe of this miſcarriage; and whoever conſiders attentively what 


has been ritten upon this ſubject, by ſuch as are beſt acquainted with -maritime 


affairs, will be of my opinion, that ſeamen, above all others, are leaſt inclir ed 


0 expeditions of this fort. And, as ſuch expeditions can only be executed by 


ſeamen, it may wen be nnn chat vow " the you n 5 88 0 ſo ſeldom 


| ſucceed. Iv 
4 Uiſtoire militaive, tom, ili, p. 84, Bs. Journal as nase 7 Lou. 3 * 
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from whence the bomb - veſſels and machines were ſent into the 
river Thames“. 

It was the opinion of a very tigen 1 Bag who had, 

without queſtion, good grounds for what he delivered, that the 
expence to which the nation was put by thefe bombardments, 
was more than equivalent to what the enemy ſuffered by them f. 

|t is certain, that all the fea-faring part of the world diſappro- 
ved this manner of purſuing the war at that time; and that all the 

writers who have touched upon this ſubject, have been carried 

away by the ſtream of their authority ; which, however, has 

not the fame effect on me. In the firſt place, I think the man- 
ner in which the French had conducted the war in Germany, 
their bombarding the city of Genoa, but, above all, their pira - 
tically lying in wait for, and plundering our Smyrna fleet, and 
their purſuing and bombarding the remains of it in the ports of 
Spain, fully juſtified this manner of proceeding. The /ex-tali- 
onis certainly ſubſiſts between nations, and as the French ſet 
ſuch an example at their expence, the allies could not be rea- 
ſonably blamed for writing after their copy. In theſe. caſes, 
thoſe who ſet the precedent are to bear the blame as well as the 
loſs, that ſuffering and ſhame may teach them moderation for 
the future. | 8 

I muſt next obſerve, that, i + we conſider the expence the 
king of France muſt have been at in providing for the ſecurity 
of Breſt, and the inconveniencies that muſt have attended the 
| ſending M. Vauban that way, with a corps of no leſs than 
12,000 regular troops, the marquis de Beauvron with a great de- 
tachment to Diepe, marſhal de Choiſeul to Havre de Grace, the 

duke of Maine, count Toulouſe, and marſhal Villeroy, with 
the greateſt part of the army in Flanders, to Dunkirk 5; I ſay, 
take all theſe together, and it will _— the French ſullered 
abundantly more than we. 
But then, thirdly, this meaſure. was abſolutely n the 
French now ſtyled themfelves Lok Ds OF BOTH SEAS, that is 
the ocean anc the Mediterranean : near Gazertes were full of . 


© Preſent ſlate of Europe for 8 5 p· 304, 305. Columns FOG: 
ſtrata, p. 265. Po'n: er's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 4%6, _ f Naval 


memoirs, p. 239. „take the whole of thi. af ir fi om che ane | 
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the triumphs of their maritime force, and therefore the bott 
barding their ports was an effectual method to convince all Eu- 

rope of the emptineſs of their bravadoes. It exalted the mari. 

time power of the Engliſh nation, raiſed the drooping ſpirits of 
the people, gave ſatisfaction to the merchants whoſe veſſels had 

been plundered by the French privateers, and was therefore 3 

great and glorious meaſure, whatever has been ſaid againſt it 

by thoſe who ſhew reſpect and compaſſion for a people who | 
never ſhew us any marks of either, except when civility is the 
pure reſult of fear, or the conſequence of deep diſtreſs, _ 
We are now to turn our eyes towards the Mediterratean, 
whither admiral Ruſſel failed with the grand fleet, as we hays 
remarked, on the ſixth of June, 1694. He arrived on the 
twenty-fifth off the rock of Liſbon, and thence ſent orders to 
 rear-admiral Neville, who, as we before obſerved, commanded 
the ſquadron which protected the Engliſh merchant-ſhips at Cx | 
diz, to join him, which he did, with the Dutch vice-admirals 
Callemberg and Evertzen, with fixteen ſhips of the line, which 
Increaſed the number of thoſe in the fleet to ſixty-three. The 
admiral then reſolved to ſteer immediately for Barcelona, in or- 
der to ſave that city, and the province of Catalonia, from fal- 
ing into the hands of the French, who at that time had a nu | 
merous army, and a great naval force under the command of 
M.. Tourville before, or at leaſt very near the place v. 

I his ſhews the wiſdom of rhe adminiſtration in ſending fo 
great a fleet into thoſe ſeas; for, without ſuch afliſtance, the | 
Spaniards muſt have been undone, or, which was the view of 

that armament, forced to make a ſeparate peace, and the French 

would have continued boaſting and vapouring, as they had late- 
ly done, of their mighty maritime power,. perſuading Algiers, 
and the reſt of the ſtates of Barbary, that the Engliſh were not 
able to look them in the face. But an end was now effectually 
put to thoſe bravadoes, by the admiral's procuring leave from 
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n The marquis de Quincy tells us, that admiral Ruſſel came into the Medi- 

tærrancan very luckily for the preſervation of Barcelona, before which port he 

appeared on the laſt of July, with a fleet of 136 fail, of which $8 were of the 
line of battle; an M. Taurville not being in a condition to look ſuch a fe 

in the face, retired, purſuant to his orders, into the harbour of Toulon. Kiſt, 
militaire, tom. iii. p. 86 .- | 


the 
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the Dutch and Spaniards, who were at war with thoſe ſtates, 

that ſome Algerine men of war might have permiſſion to come 
and take a view of the fleet; which they did accordingly, and 
went home again very well ſatisfied i, On the other hand; the 
french admiral had no ſooner intelligence of the approach of 
our fleet, than he retired precipirately from before Barcelona, 
and ſoon after ſhut himſelf up in the port of Toulon, which 
put it entirely out of diſpute, that the maritime powers were 
now able to give law to France in all parts of the world k. 
The ſiege of Barcelona too was raiſed; to the infinite joy of 
the king of Spain, who teſtified his gratitude for this fignal aſ- 
ſtance; in the warmeſt and moſt public manner poflible ). 
Our admiral; indeed; found the Spaniſh affairs in the moſt 
diſtreſſed condition imaginable: Their Armada conſiſted but of 
ten ſhips, and of theſe four only were of the line of battle; 
the reſt of ſmall force; and ſo rotten, that they could ſcarce 
endure the firing of their own guns. Their army in Catalonia 
was in a ſtill worſe condition; it conſiſted but of yooo men, 
without clothes, without pay, without proviſions, without artil- 
ery, and even without tents; The towns on the ſea-coaſt were 
ſo meanly fortified, that; on the approach of a French ſqua- 
dron, the people had no other way to ſecure themſelves but by 
flight. Admiral Ruffel tated all this in a letter to the king, 
and at the ſame time offered the viceroy of Catalonia to do all 
that was in his power for his aſſiſtance; which; however, was 
not much; for, on the other hand, the demands made by the 
viceroy were excellively iinreaſonable, and what the admiral 
was able to do could not mich benefit him; which was the 
reaſon that, n Wr an Mn of provilious foal | 


i Burchet's Scitolte;; b. 249. where 4 are told, thit; dorwithitindidg the 
precautions taken by admiral Ruſſel, one of the Algerine frigates was ſoon after 
{cited in his fight, by a Duich man of wat, though ſhe was preſeatly e 
upon his application. ä 
* Hiſtoire militaire, tome i. p. 96. Rennet' s hiſtory of England, out: ili, 
p. 665, Burnet's hiſtory of his own Fn! vol. il. p. 129. Life of king wit | 
lam, p. 376, 382 


to have preſented admiral Ruſſel with a jewel of the value of fourſcore thou. 


fad crowns, and another to vice admiral n wy the value: of twelve | 
: tho uſand crowns, 


You; . | — 40 | 7 


| Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1694, p. 2665 271. His helle majeſty is aid 
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ing ſhort, induced the admiral to deſire the fleet might return, 
home ; for which, when he had made all the neceflary preparz. | 
tions, and was on the very point of quitting the Spaniſh coalt, 
he received an order under his majeſty's ſignet and ſign manual, | 
directing him to winter at Cadiz. 'This embarraſſed him ex. 
tremely, and the rather, becauſe no care was taken to feng 
commiſſioners for victualling; ſo that this fell entirely upon the 
admiral, and was no fmall addition to the load of cares with 
which be was already oppreſſed m. 
Yet, conſidering the importance of the ſerviee, the dangers 
to which the men would be expoſed by any miſmanagement is 
this affair, and how far the honour of the Engliſh nation was | 
at ſtake, he applied himſelf to this new employment with ſuch 
diligence, that never men were better furniſhed with proviſions 
and wine; and this too was managed with ſo great economy, 
that notwithſtanding the apparent difference between obtaining 
proviſions for a great fleet and ſingle ſhips, yet the former was 
victualled at as fmall an expence to the public as the latter, and 
in many circumſtances at a much cheaper rate; nor did the ad- 
miral, when he found it neceſſary, make any ſcruple of enga- 
ging his me credit and private ente, for Gs ſervice of his 
country v. 

While the fleet bel before Alicant, the Admin af 
patched a ſquadron of ten ſail, under the command of rear- 
admiral Neville, with orders to cruize between the iſlands | 
and the Barbary coaſt, as well to intercept any French veſitls 
that might paſs that way, as to procure wood and other necel- | 
ſaries for the fleet. Soon after this, the admiral falling ill of a 
fever and bloody flux, he devolved the care of the fleet on vice- 
admiral Aylmer, with orders to join rear-admiral Neville, and 
in caſe he had 21 news * the French Beet. 5 Wr come out 


— * Burcher's memoirs p. 247, Columna cola, p p. oY Barnet, vol. it, 
129. 

1 n See the ſubſequent memoirs of the ar} of Orford, ha it will appear, 
that, notwithſtanding all his pains, and application, he was moſt eruelly and 
frandaloufly traduced on this account, as if be had procured the wintering of 
the fleet in the Mediterr nean, purely to enrich kimfelf by the management of 
their victualling; whereas, that meaſure was not only congerted without, but 
"againſt his advice, and the government Ne a' great ſum of one br his fru 
gal eondust! in the other particular, | 2 
| 6 
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of Toulon, to ſail in queſt of them without delay; but if not, 
o return to Alicant, which he did on the 10th of September. 
The admiral, though in a very weak ſtate of health, went very 
ſoon on board, and refumed the command of the fleet, with 
which he proceeded to Cadiz, where he arrived on the eighth 
of November 1694, and took all the neceſſary Precautions to 
prevent the French from paſſing the Streights, without receiving 
proper notice of their motions, 


advices of the French fleet's being ready to quit Toulon; which, 


on the mind of M. Tourville, that he could not be prevailed on 
to riſk the ſhips under his command in ſo dangerous a paſſage. 
is catholic majeſty was all this time ſoliciting our admiral to 
uncertake impoſſbilities, ſuch as tranſporting ſive, then ſeven 


he knew them to be foul by their being fo long at ſea, and but 
indifferently provided with victuals; which, though the admiral 
reſuſed, yet he did it with great decency, and at the fame time 
offered unanſwerable reaſons in ſupport of his own conduct; 
adding, that he would write home to demand, amongſt other 
ſupplies, a reaſonable number of land-forces: and 1 in this mar- 
ner the remainder of the year was {pun out wt 


ſerre, that the king, on his return from Flanders, under the 
eſcort of a ſmall ſquadron, commanded by the marquis of Caer- 
marthen, called the parliament together on the twelfth of No- 


DM: wol, p. 265. 


While he continued there, the Spaniards ſent him frequent 


however, he did not much regard, as having better eee | 
of his own o. It is true, the French fleet was kept clean and 
well rigged during the winter, with deſign to have brought it 
round to Breſt 3 but the advices they had of admiral RuflePs 
ſorce, and their knowledge of his diligence, had ſuch an effeck 


thouſand men, from"Genoa on board his men of war, though = 


It is now requiſite to take notice of what was done at home 
in relation to naval affairs; and, in the firſt place, I muſt ob- 


vember, and opened the ſeſſtons with a fpeech, which began 

thus: “I am glad to meet you here, when I can ſay our affairs 
« are in a better poſture, both by ſea and land, than when we - 

* parted 1 . ey ory not 1 in a e to op- 


0 The altos beat: of Pare for 1694, p. 6. 350. cbs v Burehet's - 
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« poſe our fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſending ſo great 2 force 
te into the Mediterranean bas diſappointed their deſigns, and 
« leaves us a proſpect of further ſucceſs.” He recommended 
to them, at the ſame time, early and effectual ſupplies, and the 
paſling ſome good law for the encouragement « of ſeamen, The 
commons received theſe propoſitions very chearfully, and ha. 
ying examined the eſtimates that were laid before them for the 
next year, voted a ſupply of 2, 382,7121. for the navy, which 
ſufficiently ſhewed how eaſy it was to engage the nation to give 
money, when they | bad any tolerable 12 af ſeeing i it yell 
laid out d. 

The death of queen Mary, which happened townrle the lat- 
- ter end of the year, ſerved not only to damp t the ſpirits of the 
people, who had a wonderful affection for the perſon of that 
princeſs, but to give the enemies of the government an oppor- 
tunity to attempt diſtreſſing the nation, by pretending that the 
parliament was legally diſſolved by her majeſty's demiſe. This 
however ſtrange and ſingular, was the ſentiment of her majeſty's 
uncle, the earl of Rocheſter, and of ſome, others; but certain- 
ly it was very ill founded. The executive part of the govern. 
ment was, by law, in king William only, though the title, as 
well as the right, was declared to be i in their majeſties Jointly, 
'The calling of a parliament Was certainly an act of the execu- 
tive power, and conſequently it ought to have been underſtood 
in law as the ſpecial and immediate act of the king, though the 
writs ran in the joint names of both their wajeſties, as all other 
acts of ſtate did, yet without impeachment or diminution of 
the cre, ee Yoon © this 1 1 bis and no body's fe. 


q Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. ut. p. 646. Burnet's hiflory of his 


own times, vol. ii. p. 132. Preſent ſtate of Europe for November 1694, p. 36. 
Chandler's 8 debates, vol. ii. p. 446. 


r This excellent pric.ceſs was taken ill at Kenſington, on = twenty-firt of 


-December, 1694. Her diſtemper proved to be the ſmall- pox 3 a malady en- | 


| tremely fatal to her 1 family, and which might therefore be ſuppoſed to make the 
greater im preſſion upon her ſpirits; this, joined to a bad conſtitution, and, as 
| ſome ſay, the ill management of her principal phyſician, brought ber t to her end 
30 the ſpace of a, week, She was, at the time of her deceaſe, in the chirty- 
| third year of her age, and in the ſixth of her reign. She was exceedingly la 

mented at home and abroad ; and her death at this jancture, was a 9 285 
yantage to to her tybjcQs. | 


| cording 
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conding the earl of Rocheſter in his motion in the houſe of 
lords, the parliament was held to be no way affected by her 
death, but proceeded in its dende raden e as if no ſuch accident 
had happened. as hs 

It was then Würelen by ſuch as diſliked the adminiſtration, 
that the ſending admiral Ruſſel with ſo great a fleet into the 
Mediterranean, keeping him there for ſo long a time, and direct- 
ing him at laſt to winter in thoſe parts, was contrary to the in- 
tereſt of the nation, an occaſion of vaſt ſums being remitted in- 
to foreign parts, and an act of too great complaiſance towards our 
allies. But, upon a long and ſharp debate, the houſe of lords ſaw 
reaſon to juſtify | this meaſure, by a very warm addreſs to the 
throne, in which they fay, „ "That the ſending ſo great a fleet 
« into the Mediterranean, and continuing it in thoſe parts, has 
« been to the honour and advantage of your majeſty and your 
« kingdoms : and having ſpent ſome time upon conſideration of 
« the condition of the fleet both at home and abroad, and of the 
« great increaſe of the naval force and ſtrength ofour neighbours, 
« conceive it to be our duty to your majeſty and the kingdom, 
„ humbly to repreſent, that the honour and ſafety of this na- 
tion, under the providence of God, chiefly depends upon 
« your ſtrength at ſea. And whereas, by the long continuance 
« of this war, the number of your ſhips muſt have been dimi- 
e niſhed, and thoſe remaining greatly impaired, we think it of 
« the higheſt importance to your majeſty's ſervice, and the ſe- 
U curity and intereſt of your people, that you would be pleaſed 
« to give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual directions for the repair and 
“ increaſe of your royal navy, as may enable your majeſty not 
only to continue a ſtrength in the Mediterranean during this 
war, which may be fuperior to that of our enemies, but like- - 
e wile to maintain ſuch A 1 97 here at home, and 1 in the Weſt 


$ See Burnet's biſtory of his own times, val FA p. 140. It is 3 if 
this could have been carried, and the parliament diſſolved, things muſt have 
run into the utmoſt confabon ; and therefore it is amazing that any man, who 
pretended the leaſt regard for his country, ſhould eſpouſe ſo deſiructive a ſcheme, . 

even though his ſentiments had been oppoſite to thoſe of the perſons intruſted 
with the adminiſtration. But the misfortune in thoſe days was, that private ine 
tereſt, covered with pretences to party, boldly undertook whatever avarice or am- 
bition dictated, and often injured the . from what they impoſed on the cre- | 
dulous for public ſpirit. | 


« Indies, 
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*« Indies, as ſhall be a ſecurity for our coaſts and plantation: 
© and a protection of our trade, and ſufficient both for the 2 
« noying of our enemies, and for the protecting and convoying 
& all ſuch ſtores and proviſions as muſt be ſent to the fleet in 
<< thoſe parts, upon the effectual and timely providing whereof 
<« the ſafety of that part of your majeſty's navy does ſo much 
« depend.” This addreſs, which was preſented in the begin. 


ning of the month of March, and to which the king returned a 


favourable anſwer, ſatisfied the minds of all the ſenſible part of 
the nation on this head, and reconciled them to the abſence of 


admiral Ruſſel, which otherwiſe they would not have borne but 


with great impatience *%, * © | 10 
A conſiderable ſupply being ſent to the fleet in the beginning 


of the year, admiral Ruſſel reſolved to ſend a ſmall ſquadron up 


the Streights; it was compoſed of ſix ſtout frigates, and the 
command given to captain James Killegrew, who had inſtruc. 
tions to protect our own trade, and to annoy that of the enemy, 
In their cruize, on the 18th-of January, 1695, they diſcovered 
two French ſhips, wiz. the Content, commanded by the marqui 


du Chalard, of ſeventy guns, and the Trident, under count 


d' Aulnoy, of ſixty guns, between Cape Bona and the iſland of 


Pantalarea, on the Barbary coaſt. The French men of war 


miſtook the Engliſh for merchantmen, and bore down upon 
them, but, quickly perceiving their miſtake, endeavoured to get 
away. It was four in the afternoon before captain Killegtew, 
in the Plymouth, could come up with them; and, the wind 
being then calm, ſhe alone engaged both the French ſhips for 
the ſpace of more than an hour, in which time captain Killegrew 
was killed with a cannon-ſhot. Then came up the Falmouth, 
captain Grantham, who engaged them for near another hour, 
till the other four Engliſh frigates came in: whereupon the 

French ſeparated, the Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and Southampton, 


purſued the biggeſt of them, and the Falmouth and Adventur 


| , t The French took a great deal of pains to publiſh whatever wis faid in Eng- | 


land againſt this meaſure z and indeed they had good rea ſon, ſince all thoſe a 
guments were in their favour. The Englith flzet giving law to them in the Mc- 
diterrancan, while our ſquadrons bombarded their ports on the ocean, ſunk their 


pretenſions to maritime power ſo low, that it is no wonder they were defirous of 


promoting the vieys of that party in England, which oppoſed meaſures ſo fatal 
to their glory, 8 1 5 | | 
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the leſſer, the Plymouth being forced to bear away for Meſſina, 
having loſt her fore-top-maſt, and her other maſts and rigging 
being very much ſhattered. The French made a running fight 
the night following and part of the next day, when, their ſhips 
being difabled, and the count d' Aulnoy, one of their comman- 
ders, with many of their men killed, they both yielded. One 
of them, called the Trident, being leaky, and it blowing very 
_ freſh, the Engliſh ſent her to Gorgonti, and carried the Content 
to Meſſina, where they arrived the 2d of March. The Plymouth 
had fourteen men killed, and thirty wounded, and there might 
be about twice that number killed and wounded on board the 
reſt of the thips bl. The brave captain Killegrew was interred at 
Meſſina with all the honours due to his rank and merit v. The 
news of this action reached home much about the time that the 
lords prefented their addreſs, which was a very fortunate circum 
ſtance for the friends of the court, who mentioned it on all oc- 
caſions, as a fact which fully ſupported their arguments. On the 
other ſide, a large account of this affair was printed at Paris, in 
which the marquis du Chalard ſaid a great many fine things of 
himſelf and his nation, but after all admits they were beat *. 
On the 5th of February, 1694, a great fupply of proviſions 
arrived from England, and ſoon after admiral Ruſſel detached 
reat-admiral Neville, with a ſtrong ſquadron, to watch the mo- 
tions of the French. In the beginning of April arrived the land- 
forces, conſiſting of about four thouſand five hundred men, un- 
der the command of brigadier Stuart and other experienced oſſi- 
| cers, and with them came «args fleet of mene and twelve 


u Burehet's memoirs, p. 266, 267. FO WAA roſtrata, p. 264, | 

* think myſelf obliged to report from the mouth of an eye-witneſs, a very 
extraordinary circumſtance in relation to this engagement. When captain Kille- 
grew came up with the Content, the whole French crew were at prayers, and he 
might have poured in his broadfide with great advantage; which, however, he 
"aſl to do, adding this remarxable expreſſion, 5 It is beneath the come of 

* the Engliſh nation to ſurpiize their enemies in ſuch a poſture.” 

* | ſhall not trouble the reader with any of the flouriſhes in this or her | 
French accounts of this affair, but content myſelf with obſerving, that the ma- 
quis du Chalard ſays, the Content cartied 54 guns, and 380 men, the Trident 42 
guns, and zoo men, though i in ſeveral of their own lines of battle, in the years 
hs and 1693, I find the ſormer to be a ſhip of 64, and the latter of 60 guns; | 

"hich is ſwBcient to ſhew the eredit due to Me e, 
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bomb-veſſels 7. The fleet then ſailed from Cadiz, and proceedeg 
to Barcelona, before which port they arrived early in the month 
of May, and found the Spaniſh affairs in Catalonia in the ſame 
declining way in which they left them, notwithſtanding all the 
preſſing remonſtrances which had from time to time been made 
by our admiral to the Spaniſh court on that ſubject, 

6 In the mean time rear-admiral Neville was ſent to eſcort x 
body of Spaniſh troops, which were to be tranſported from Fi: 
nal into that province. He had alſo directions to apply himſelf 


to the duke of Savoy, in order to be informed, whether, with 


the aſſiſtance of the fleet, he could undertake to invade any part 
of the dominions of France, or to aſſiſt in a defign that was then 
formed againſt Toulon. But his highneſs, being intent upon ta: 
king Cafal, declined entering upon any meaſures ofthis nature; 
and therefore rear-admiral Neville was forced to content himſelf 


with the execution of the other part of his inſtructions, and re. 


Join the grand fleet with the Spaniſh troops aner his oo 
which he very happily performed . 


It was about the middle of the month of July, when the mar: 


quis de Gaſtanaga, the Spaniſh governor of Catalonia; formed 


the deſign of retaking Palamos, in which he deſired the afliſ- 
tance of admiral Ruſſel. To this purpoſe he made him a viſit on 


| board the fleet, where the admiral told him the ſituation things 


were in, the men he was n of . home Sir John 


y Burcher' 5 memoirs, p. 268, . The Spatiards were all this while Chic 
ting for a convoy, and ſometimes expreſſed a good deal of uticaſineſs on account 
of its not being provided. Vet this was entirely their own fault; for; while tht 
admiral thought there was no danger of the French coming out of Toulon, he 
had preſſed them as much to forward their embarkation at Final, telling then 
plainly, that after a certain time, which he fixed, he ſhould not think it ſafe to 
ſpare them a convoy. But they ſuffered it to elapſe; and then grew impatient, 
becauſe admiral Ruſſel would not hazard part of his fleet, and all theit forces, by 
| ſending the convoy at a time when the F ronch fleet 21 ed have been at ſea on 
purpoſe to intercept them. | 
2 This was one great end of ſending admiral Ruſſel into the Mediterranean : 
for if, with the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, he could have undertaken any 
thing againſt Marſeilles or Toulon, it would have completed the ruin of the 
French power at ſea. But the duke was ſo bent wpon the conqueſt of Caſal, that 
he could not be drawn to undertake any other enterprize. Admiral Ruſſel, 4s 
' ſoon as he underſtood this, reſolved to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible in that 

deſign, and, by hindering the French from ſeading any ſuccours, enabled bim 
to make himſelf maſter of the 88 which he could not otherwiſe have taken. 
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unden with ſome of the largeſt: ſhips, and the impoſſibility 
there was of ſuffering the troops to continue for above a week 
or a few days longer on ſhore. However, in ſpite of all theſe 
difficulties and diſappointments, he aſſured the marquis, that he 
was ready to do the very utmoſt in his power, both by landing 
the troops, and by ſending in a ſquadron of light veſſels to bom- 
bard the place. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the confe= | 
derate forces, conſiſting of four thouſand Engliſh and Dutch, 
were landed; the former under the command of wide Stuart, 
the latter under that of count Naſſau . 

This was on the gth of Auguſt, and it was the next deg be- 
fore they joined the Spaniſh army, the very ſight of which was, 
ſufficient to diſcourage them. To enumerate their wants, would 
be tedious and unneceflary, ſince in truth they were in want of 
every thing; and, if our people had not by accident brought. 
with them ſome pick-axes and ſhovels on ſhore, they could not 
have intrenched themſelves; which, however, was very nece(- 
fary, ſince the French had not only a good garriſon. in Palamos, 
but an army at leaſt equal to that of the Spaniards, within ſight. 
of the place. The bombardment, however, ſucceeded better; 
the greateſt part of the town and caſtle were deſtroyed: but the 
admiral, being informed that the French fleet were coming out 
of Toulon, thought proper to reimbark his forces, and to ſail 
for the coaſt of Provence, in order to "PER the motion of * 
8 Wang 


— 


gBarchet's memoirs, p. 275. Burnet's hiſtory of bis on times, vol. i. 5. | 
154, 155. Columna roſtrata, p. 204, 163. | 

o The French writers give us another aceotint of this matter; 2 ty, that 
the duke of Vendome; who commanded their army in Catalonia, finding himſelf 
too weak to attempt railing the fiege of Palamos by force, had yet addreſs 
enough to effect it by a ſtratagem. He ſent a letter by the maſter of a fiſhing- 
bark, directed to Mr. Nanelas; governor of that place; acquainting him, that he 
might depend on ſpeedy relief, the fleet having ſailed from Toulon in the begin- 
ning of Sep*etnber. The maſter of the fiſhing boat had orders to put himſelf in 
the way of the Engliſh; which he did; and the admiral, being deceived by this 
letter, ſailed immediately for the eouſt of Provence,” Hiſt; militaire, tome ili. 


. P. 178. yet, ſuppoſing this fact to be true, the French bad no great cauſe to 


boaſt ; for Palamos was reduced to ſo miſerable a condition by being bombarded, 


that the duke de Vendome thought fit. ſoon, after to en 87 n and 
blow up the reſt of the Seesen : 12 EL 
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After his departure from the coaſt of Catalonia, the admiral 
met with exceeding bad weather, which hindered him from ac. 
compliſhing fome things he had in view. He found:alfo, that his 


intelligence as to the deſigns of the French had not been very 


exact, and therefore thought it adviſable to retire down the 
Streights; which he did, and arrived, towards the latter end of 
the month of September, in the bay of Cadiz ©. Fhere he made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for fecuring our trade in the Mediter- 


ranean from any interruption, by leaving a ſufficient force to 


fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy, and even to afliſt the Spa- 
niards, in-cafe they ſhewed any greater care of their own con- 


eerns after his departure than they had hitherto done: and, 


Having takem theſe precautions, and given proper inſtructions to 
Sir David Mitchel, rear- admirab of the red, who was to be left 
with a ſquadron of three and twenty ſhips of the line, beſides 


frigates and bomb - veſſels, he turned his thoughts entirely to the 


carrying the reſt of the fleet back to England, moſt of the great 
ſhips being very foul, and many of them but indifferently man- 
ned. This deſign he very happily aceompliſned, arriving in No- 


vember with twelve fail of great ſhips, excluſive of the Dutch, 


a frigate or two, and ſome fire-ſhips, on our own coaſt, 


We are new to conſider what paſſed at home, and how thoſe 


meaſures were proſeeuted, which had been concerted for hum- 
bling the French in the ocean. Our attempts the year before 
had not indeed anſwered the ſanguine expectations of ignorant 
people, who imagined that they were not to have left a houſe 
ſtanding on all the French coaſt, and on the other hand ſeemed 
but to juſtify too well what fuch as were beſt {killed-in maritime 
affairs had advanced as to the impoſſibility of performing any 
great ſervices in the way of bombarding ;, yet it was reſolve, 


| that this ſhould be purſuede. The great men in the cabinet, 


amongſt whom was the famous earl of Sunderland, perhaps the 
ableſt miniſter of his time, thought themſelves better judges of 


theſe matters than either the ſeamen or the people, and while 
they. were able to ſhew their own: force, for the preſent, lefſe 


the- French power for the re and give infinite ebe to 


e Preſent (ate of We the ws; p. 335% 
p. 285, 286, Mercure hiſtorique et e tome xix. p. 8% : © Bur» 
nei 5 4 ary of his own times, voh ii. p. 209, 208; 3 
3 | | (3.5- 148 BYE 


4 Bureber's memoirs, | 
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the whole French nation by ſuch expeditions, the expence of 
them, though conſiderable, 855 in their Jadgments, very far f 
from being thrown away. 
They were, beſides, very fenfble, t chat Lending; could enable 
us and our allies to continue the war with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, but our making ſuch uſes of our fleet as might leſſen the 
viſible ſuperiority of the enemy's forces by land. This had been 
effectually done by admiral Ruſſel while he continued in the 
Mediterranean; for though he found it impoſſible to enable the 
Spaniards to do any thing, who had little or rather no force at 
all, yet he had viſibly prevented the loſs of Barcelona, and in- 
deed of all Catalonia, which nothing but his preſence could have 
kept, either this year or the laſt, out of the hands of the French, 
and the bombardments of laſt year had fruſtrated all the French 
ſchemes, and kept their whole naval foree uſeleſs in their ports, 
which had been otherwiſe employed to our prejudice rt. 
The fleet intended for this ſervice was in ſuch forwardneſs by 


the middle of June, that the lord Berkley of Stratton, who was 


to command it, had orders to repair on board. On his arrival 
at Spithead, a council of war was called, in order to confider 
what ſhould be firſt undertaken and, upon mature deliberation, 


it was reſolved, that there was the greateſt probabiliry of ſuc. : 


ceeding againſt St. Malge's. But the Dutch admiral Allemondt 
having acquainted lord Berkley, that he had the king's abſolate 
orders to conſider the project for attacking Dunkirk” before all 
others, this occaſioned a freſh delay. However, when it was 
propoſed that the Dutch ſhould act ſeparately in this laſt under- 
taking, it was by them declared impracticable, and a full reſolu- 
tion taken to execute immediately the deſign againſt St. Maloe's8. 

With this view the fleet failed on the twenty-third of June; 
and on the fourth of July lord Berkley, with all the thips under 
his command, came before the place, and began inſtantly to 
bombard Quinre-fort to the weftward, and the battery, raiſed 

by the cane to the caltward,” on Point Danbour, Derwerk 


f This is the 8 of PL of _ beſt political hae of thoſe 8 oh 

indeed, if we conſider facts, we cannot but be convinced, that it was heiter for 
us to alarm and burn the French coaſt, than to ſuffer mn to Sage Any burg 

ours, as they did ſome years before. 


8 Burchet's memoirs, p. 293. Kennet, Burnet. ING 
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which is the channel of the town, The firſt ſervice was Per. 
formed by colonel Richards, who had three "Engliſh and two 
Dutch bomb-veſlels under his command, and the latter was com. 
mitted entirely to the Dutch, who employed therein four bomb. 
veſſels for many hours. On the fifth, every thing being ready 
to attack the town, lord Berkley, about four in the morning, 
gave the ſignal. Upon this captain Benbow went on board the 
Charles galley, and hoiſted a flame- coloured flag, and immedi. 
ately after, the Engliſh and Dutch frigates, appointed to guard 
the bomb-veſlels, entered the channel, and came to an anchor 
within a mile and a half af the town, having colonel Richards, 
with the bomb-veſſels, in a line before them. About fix the 
bombardment began, All this time the enemy fired very 
warmly from the ſhore, from the batteries on the great and lit. 
| tle bay in the ifland of Danbour, from Fort-Vauban, Fort. 
| Royal, Fort-Quince, Sc. their gallies and boats taking alſo the 
opportunities of the tides, and rowing ſometimes ſo near as to 
gall with their ſmall ſhot the line of bomb-yeſlels, Vet, in ſpite 
of this interruption, the bombardment was ſo vigorouſly pur. 
ſued, that about eight o'clock a great fire broke out in the eaſt 
part of the town, and vaſt clouds of ſmoke were ſeen aſcending 
in ſeveral places. Lord Berkley, admiral Allemonde, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, came in their boats to encourage the ſeamen, 
and expreſſed much ſaisfaQtion as the anger in n the 
attack was diſpoſed. | 
An Engliſh, and Dutch fire-ſhip ſet the a fr on ds 
Quivce rock on fire, which burnt for two hours; and about four 
in the menen A A great fire woke out in the weſt part of the 
mol cargo of nine ere bombe . ae ve and een 
the ſignal was made to put to fea, This enterprize was executed 
by ſix Engliſh and four Dutch men of war, nine galliots, four- 
teen flat · bottom boats, and two eee The loſs ſuſtained 
by the enemy's fire was fixty, men killed and wounded, a bomb- 
veſſel called the Terrible, ſo ſhattered, that they were forced to 
ſet her on fire, two boats, and three or four barks ſunk. The 
bombardment laſted ſomewhat more than eleven bours, ith all 
the ſucceſs that could poſſibly be expected, a great part of the 
Place being burnt, and the enemy reduced to the FOR « 
3. of 9 = eee ns blowing 
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blowing up ſeveral "houſes to enten che whole n being 
deſtroyed b. 
The Freech: Account do indeed contradict theſe; e; but, at the 
ſame time, they are ſuch as cannot either raiſe the reputation of 
France, with impartial judges, or diſcredit what has been ad- 
vanced on this ſubject by the Engliſh and Dutch. M. Quincy 
tells us, that the court appointed marſhal Choiſeul to command 
on the coaſt of Britany. At La Hogue he had two battalions 
of marines, three of militia, a regiment of horſe, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons; and, beſides theſe, he had a numerous corps 
de reſerve. M. d' Eſtrees eommanded in the neighbourhood of 
Rochelle another conſiderable body of forces. The care of 
Breſt; and the adjacent country, was committed to M. Vaubon, 
who had a ſpecial commiſſion to enable him to command the 
marines, of which there were twenty-two battalions on the 
coaſt. All this ſhews how apprehenſive the French were of 
theſe viſits, into what confuſion they put them, and what mighty 
expences they were obliged to be wage in order to o provide 1 40. 
their effects. 214 If 
As to this particular affair of St. Males, the author before · 
mentioned is pleaſed to fay, our fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, 
of which twenty-five or thirty were line-of-battle ſhips. He 
owns, that the bombardment continued eleven hours; that nine 
hundred bombs were thrown, of which five hundred fel in the 
town, whereby ten or twelve houſes were burnt, thirty-five or 
forty damaged, and eighteen or twenty people killed or wound- 
cal. Father D yore: us ag neat the on wangen and 


L 


 k See the Louder: Gennes: NP. 3090; where, however, it is 1 that the 
fleet ſailed on the twenty- firſt; but, in all probability, it put back again, and did 
not ſail till the twenty-ninth, as appears from the London, Gazette, No, 3092. 
The account of the engagement J have taken from my lord Berkley's narrative, 
pobliſbed in the Gazette, No. 3096, after comparing it with what is ſaid in Bur- 
chet's naval hiſtory, and the Dutch accounts; all which agree perfectly together, 
and therefore J can ſee no reaſon to doubt any of the facts they contain.  _ 
i Hiſtoire militaire, tom. iii. p. 33. But all that is ſaid there may be thus 
d cecounted for, The French court always kept in pay a ſettled journaliſt, who 
was inſtructed to heighten all their ſucceſſes, and to extenuate all their loſſes, b 
 feigned relations; which relations are ſince reckoned proper documents for hiſto. | 


and they yery juſtly * not . only, but even . Ralible people in | 


Jt ance, 


Ty; though at the time they were publiſhed their true value was very well known, 
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both agree, that two infernal machines were ſpent on Fore. 
Quince, one to very little and the other to no purpoſe, Yet, 
when it is remembered that Sc. Maloe's was an old town, its 
buildings moſtly of wood, the ſtreets very narrow, and the place 
crowded with ſoldiers, it is not eaſy to gueſs: how ſo many 
bombs could poſſibly fall, and yet do ſo little hurt; and this in. 
duced a Dutch journaliſt to ſay merrily enough, that the Malo. 
ins had taught their dogs {which every body knows they make 
uſe of to guard their city) to take up che bombs in 858 ne 
and run away with them out of town d. 

After this affair was over, it was reſolved; han: A (mal Foy 
dron ſhould proceed to Granville, a place of fome trade. This 
ſquadron conſiſted of eight frigates, and as-miany bomb-veſſel$ 


viz. fine Englith and three Dutch. On the 8th. of July about 


nine in the morning, captain Benbow anchored before the place, 


and colonel Richards, about, an hour afterwards, began the 
bombardment, which laſted till fix in the evening, and then the 


| ſquadron bore away, leaving this town all in flames, which is a 


fact the French have never offered to diſpute, though moſt of 
their writers flip it over without ſaying a word. On the ninth 


the fleet appeared before Havre de Grace; not wirh any deſign 
to attack it, but merely to alarm and haraſs the enemy: which 
having performed, they ſailed for Portſmouth, in order to make 
the neceſſary preparations there for an attempt upon Dunkirk, 
the deſtruction of which, port, would have given equal ſatisfac- 
tion tothe Engliſh and Dutch, beth nations ſuffering very much, 

though, not equally, by ber privateers, which. were che wy 
bane of all our northern and coaſt trade n. 


On the return of the fleet, four hundred ſoldiers: were imme- - 


diately embarked; and Mr. Meeſters received orders to prepare 
ki: e on the ſuccefs of which the whole affair depend- 
Riker this, . all the Wader e were concerted v with 


—S Jaurial biloriqes de Lovis xv. p. 182. Both 2 and the marquis de 
81 Qui ney's accourt, are copied from their Gazettes, _ m Preſent (tate of 
_ Europe for 1695, p. 250, 277, 279. See vice-admiral Allemonde's letter 


to the ſtates, dated July 18th, 1695. Life of king William p. 420. Kennet's | 


hiſtory of England, vol, iii. p. 690. a Burchet's memoirs, p. 298. 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. p. 155. London Kanter, Ns, 398. 
Mercure 9 & politique, tom. xix. p. 123. 


that 
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him, or from what other accident it is not very clear, ſo it was, 
that the month of July expired before the attempt upon Dun- 
kirk was made. On the firſt of Auguſt lord Berkley ſent'in the 
bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips, and machine-veſlels, with feveral light 
frigates and brigantines, to protect them. againſt the enemy's 


half-gallies, and other armed boats, of which they had a great 


many. About nine in the morning the bombardment began; 
about two in the afternoon four ſmoke-ſhips were fent in, which 
were burnt to little or no purpoſe. The bomb-veftels, however, 
continued firing till about five, and then with the frigates, &'c. 


were ordered off. Several of the ſhells fell inte the riſe-bank. 


and upon rad Ry and three of the ng 8 a er 


were ſunk. 

But they hel ic muſt be Mod m all places made fuch 
great preparations for their defence, with boats, booms, chains, 
piles, and pontoons, with guns upon them, as rendered this at- 


_ ternpt altogether impraCticable. The French give a very long, 


and pompous account of this affair, upon which they ſtruck a 


medal, and, I think, do the Engliſh more honour than any: 
of their own relations; for they make the miſcarriage of this. 

attempt the effect of the courage and conduct of ſeveral of their 
_ moſt experienced ſea-officersz. whereas our authors univerſally 


a{cribe it either to the want of ſkill in Mr. Meeſters, or to the 


miſunderftanding between him and fome of the ſea- oſſicers; 
which is the more probable, ſince he deſerted the ſervice in the 


night, and could not be prevailed on to take oy Gare at all in 


the ſubſequent attempt upon Calais o. 


Lord Berkley, notwithſtanding this 4 reſolved 


to proſecute his orders, and coming before Calais, called a 


council of war, in which it was determined to endeavour firſt. 


vt all to burn a wooden fort erected at the entrance of the pier- 


© have taken this account, as thofe before inſerted, from all. the relations L, 


could mect with, either of our own or foreign writers, particular ly that publith- 
ed in the Grams No. 3102. Burchet's memoirs, p. 298. The preſent Bate of 
Europe for 1695, p. 284. Qui ney hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tom. iii. 


P. 154, 185, Reincourt, tom. fil. p. 456, L.arrey, tom. ii. p. 256. Journal 


L:ſtorique de Louis XIV. par P. Daniel, p. 182. But ell they advance appears 


lo be collected from the dikerent telatious printed by axchoriy, to amuſe and 
m. Acad the people, | | 


heads, 


that engineer. But, whether through ſome backwardneſs in 
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heads, which was furniſhed with fourteen heavy cannon +  atid; 
with ſeveral other batteries, defended the entrance of. the place 
in ſuch a manner, that it was abſolutely impoſſible any thing 


could be undertaken till theſe obſtacles were removed; To this 
end, colonel Richards was ordered to fill two well-boats with 


the materials of a fire-ſhip, and to diſpoſe the boats for making 


a formal attack. Several accidents prevented the execution of 
this deſign till the ſeventeenth of Auguſt in the morning, when 


anchoring eaſtward of the town, the bombardment began with 


ſuch ſucceſs, that by noon the place was on fire in ſeveral parts, 
About this time the enemy s half. gallies came out, and ſtood 
along under the ſhore, in order to break the line of bomb? 
veſſels; but the frigates and brigantines ſtanding in, put them 
into ſuch confuſion, that they retired with great precipitation, 
and with much difficulty recovered the piercheads. The bom- 
bardment was then continued, without any farther interruption, 
till about five in the afternoon, by which time fix hundred ſhells 
were thrown into the place. The magazine and the riſe- bank 
were intirely burnt, ſeveral houſes deſtroyed, and many more 
very much damaged; with this particular circumſtance in our 


| favour, that, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, and 
a prodigious fire from their batteries, we ſuffered very little loſs 


only captain Oſborne, who neee the 1 keted, 


was killed by a cannon-ball v. 


M. Quincy affects to treat this n as a very light thing, 
afſerting, that not above three or four houſes were conſumed, 


and about as many people killed; and yet he acknowleges that 
abundance of men had been ordered thither, and a great deal 


of pains taken to prevent their ſuffering at all by this attempt; 


which ſhews how great their apprehenſions were, and how 


neceſſary it was to calm the minds of the people by publiſhing 


| ſuch accounts, but depreciates their judgments very much, who 


took all theſe precautions, where 5 * are OO?" no wil 4 


5 chief could be done d. 


P London Gazette, No. 3107. Barchet's 3 p. 303. Pointer's chra- 
nelogical hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 413. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. xiX. 
p-. 277- 4 Hiſtoire militaire, tom, ii. p. 189. P. Davicl journal bif- 
torique, p. 183. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. xix. 5 280. in which is 
inſctted the French relation of this bulineſs, + 5 
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This 1 was the laſt attack of the kind that was made this year; 
and chough, upon the whole, not only the Engliſh, but the con- 
federates in genetal reaped very conſiderable advantages, from 
their ruining in this manner all the enemy! 's coaſts, while their 

ſquadrons were ſhut up in their ports, and in no capacity to un- 

dertake any thing, yet, on the return of the fleet, the council 
thought fit to examine into the conduct both of the officers and 
engineers, who charged each other reciprocally with want of 
kill, or want of zeal ; but, upon a long and ſtrict examination 
into the matter, it was found, that their want of unanimity was 
the greateſt misfortune and.it appeared fo plainly, that, by pro- 
per management, the French ports might be ruined, notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty pains and immenſe expence employed in 
fortifying them, that it was reſolved to proſecute the ſame me- 
thod; and it was particularly recommended to Mr. Meeſters, 
not only to be more careful in providing for the ſupply of his 
machines with whatever was neceſſary for their acting effectually, 
but alſo to ſecure a ſufficient number of experienced pilots, for 
want of which both the attempts on Dunkirk had miſcarried . 
That reſpect which is due to truth, and the information with - 
out reſerve of our readers, will not permit the paſſing over in 

lence ſome misfortunes that fell out this year at ſea, When 
| the French court found that, notwithſtanding the vaſt expence 

they had been at in order to raiſe a maritime power, they were 
yet unable to look the Engliſh and Dutch in the face, they very 
N prudently gave leave to many of their ſailors to enter on board 
privateers, which enabled them to diſturb our trade, and to 
enrich themſelves. The marquis of Caermarthen, who had the 
command of a ſquadron ſtationed off the Scilly iſlands, was ſo 
_ unlucky as to miſtake a fleet of merchant-men for the Breſt 
ſquadron; whereupon, without taking any pains to be ſatisfied | 
Whether he was, or was not in the right, he retired immediately 

into Milford-Raven, which expoſed the Barbadoes fleet in ſuch 
a manner, that many of them were loſt, two Eaſt India ſhips 
were taken at ſeaz and three more were either burnt or taken 
near W in Lela, by. ſome anne 9 under mus 


r See 6 more 3 account of this matter in our memoirs of the 010 
8 rkley of Stratton. 
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James's commiſſion“. Theſe five ſhips, biſhop Burnet tells us, 
were worth a million, and therefore we need not be ſurpriſed, 
that by the loſs of them, which affected ſo many people, a great 
clamour was raiſed among the merchants. 

The admiralty excuſed themſelves by producing the inſtruc- 
tions given to the marquis of Caermarthen, and other officers 
but, notwithſtanding all that could be faid, it appeared incon- 
teſtibly, that the true ſource of our loſſes in this reſpect, and of 
the French ſucceſs, was their having ſo good intelligence of all 
our motions; whereas it never appeared, that, with all the mo- 
ney ſpent for this purpoſe, we had any tolerable accounts of 
theirs. How far this was owing to their diligence and dexteri- 
ty, and how far to our indolence and treachery, is what I ſhall 
not pretend to determine, but content myſelf with obſerving, 
that, in a time of war, no money is fo ill ſpared as that which 
might be employed in gaining early notice of an enemy's pre- 
parations z for though their deſigns may, yet thoſe can never be 
bid t. 

But, in ſome ate to 8 theſe, we may have leave to 
mention a few acts of extraordinary courage and conduct, which 
ou? own countrymen performed; and which, if it were for 
their ſingularity only, deſerve to be remembered. On the Zoth 
of May, 1695, as one William Thompſon, maſter of a fiſhing 
boat belonging to the port of Pool in Dorſetſhire, was e 
near the iſland of Purbeck, with only one man and a boy, and 
perceiving a privateer of Cherbourg to bear down upon him, 


he was ſo far from avoiding the enemy, that he made ready to 


defend himſelf the beſt way he could with two little guns, which 
he had mounted, and ſome ſmall arms; and with ſo inconſider- 
able a force behaved himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs, chat in a little 
time he wounded the captain, the lieutenant, and fix more of 
the French, which fo diſcouraged the reſt, that they bore away. 
But then, in his return, Thompſon gave chace to the privatecry 
fired upon her for two hours together, and at length made the 

| —_ ftrike, beg for quarter, and ſurrender; ſo that Thomy- 


5 Memoires dee Quiney hiſtoire militaire de Louis x1V. Reincourt bir 


toire de Louis XIV. tom, ili. p. 479. t Burnei's hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii. p. 155. Kennet, Oldadzod, Preſent ſtats of omg Life of king 
William, | | 


bon, 


oy 
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ſon, thus victorious, brought away the ſloop with fourteen pri- 
ſoners, (of which the captain was one), having left two more 
at Corfe-caſtle, and carried her into Pool harbour. This pri- 
vateer had two pattareroes, ſeveral ſmall arms and grenadoes, 
and ſixteen men. For this gallant exploit, the lords of the ad- 
miralty gave captain Thompſon a gold chain and medal, of the 
value of fifty pounds, and made him a preſent alſo of the veſſel 
he had taxen V“. 

Their lordſhips, not long lter; gave a like chain and medal 
to Mr. Williams, who was likewiſe maſter of a fiſhing-ſmack 
belonging to Whitſund-bay, for retaking ſeveral veſſels after 
they had fallen into the hands of French privateers v. Theſe 
rewards had ſuch an effect, that captain Peter Jolliffe, in a 
ſmall hoy, called the Sea Adventure, perceiving a French priva- 
teer in the iſland of ' Purbeck make prize of a fiſhing-boat be- 
longing to Weymouth, he boldly attacked him, though of three 
times his ſtrength, and having firſt obliged him to quit his prize, 
afterwards forced him on ſhore near the town of Lulworth, the 
people of which made themſelves maſters of the veſſel, and 
took the crew priſoners; for which brave exploit, captain Jol- 
life was honoured alſo with a gold chain and medal*, Several 
other actions of this fort gave reputation to the Engliſh ſeamen, 
and plainly ſhewed, that nothing but diviſions in our councils, 
and faQtions in our fleets, hindered us from ſucceeding in our 
deſigns of making a deſcent on the coaſt of France, and re- 
venging the injuries done our commerce by the privateers of 
that nation: a deſign every way juſt and reaſonable, ſince the 
French king not only furniſhed thoſe privateers with ſeamen, 
but alſo employed his own ſhips in this kind of piratjcal war, 
and cauſed ſeveral medals to be ſtruck on the ſucceſs of it: but 
whether theſe will tranſmit his glory or ſhame to poſterity, T 
Toy eyery WINS. reader to paragon 4 


| The 
u Loddan Garette, No. 3<Bg. Pointer? 5 000 hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 4¹ I, 
4. Preſent ſtate of Europe. „ London e No. 308 5. 


X London Gaxette, No. 3089. 


I have always looked upon this as the 8 proof of the reQitude of 


| thoſe councils, to which were owing the bombardment of the French coaſts ; 
ard therefore T think it may not be amiſs to give the reader ſome inſtances in 
597port of what is delivered in the text. Every body knows how fond the 
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The campaign in Flanders being over, king William returned 


to England, and on the eleventh of October arrived at Kenſing- 


ton, and immediately after publiſhed a proclamation, by which 
he diſſolved the parliament, and called a new one, which was 
to meet on the twenty-ſecond of November following *, z About 
the fame time Sir George Rooke received. orders to Proceed 
with all expedition to the fleet, with the ſquadron under hig 


command. He was on this occaſion declared admiral of the 
white, and admiral and commander in chief of his majeſty's 


ſhips in the Mediterranean, with inſtructions to protect the 
Engliſh commerce, to annoy the enemy, and, in caſe they paſ £ 
ſed the Streights, to follow. them with the whole Heer or a 
ſtrength proportionable to theirs. _ 


Sir George parted from the Engliſh coaſt o on 265 . of 


October 1695, with ſeventy ſail of men of war and merchant. 


men under his command, and in thirty- eight days arrived ſafely 
in the bay of Cadiz. There he applied himſelf with the utmo 

diligence to the ſecuring the ſafe return of the Turkey fleet, we 
proteCting every where the Engliſh trade from the danger to 
which it ſtood expoſed from the French privateers ; but, as to 


the latter part of his inſtructions, he found himſelf ſcarce in 2 


capacity to carry them into execution, the force he had in the 
vob of Cadiz erg much inferior t to the webt! he der the 


Trench king was of cauſing tha remarkable ions of bis reign. to he recorded 


by medals; and therefore their teltimony is unexeeptionable, On: the taking 


the India ſhips, formerly mentioned, there was à medal ſtruck, repreſenting 
theſe veſſels unlading, end their cargoes taken from the faves who brought them 
on ſhore, by a man completely armed, with this inſcription, Indice boſtium opes 
intereepe ; i. e. The treaſures of the Indies taken from the enemies. In the 
Exergue, 1695. Upon John du Bart's deſtroying a ſquadron of Dutch ſhips, an» 


other medal appeared, on which was repreſented the Batavian lioh, proſtrate on 
the ground, the genius of Holland ſitting on his back, and looking with an air 
of diftraQtion towards a ſhip at ſea, with this legend, Tacenſis aut captis hoſtium 


navibus- oncratis triginta, bellicis tribus ; that is, Thirty merchant ſhips, and 


three men of war, belonging to the enemy, either burnt or taken. In the ex- 


ergue, ad Texellum, 1695. A medal was alſo ſtruck on the fruitleſs bombard- 


ing of Dunkirk, which ſhewed of how great importance the F rench king thought | 


that neſt of pirates. Hiſtoire de Louis XIV. tom. v. p. 99. Seed van Loon | 
hifloire metallique des Pays Bas, tom. iv. p. 211 | 
* Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1695, p. 376. Pointer 5 e e, 
vol. ii. p. 416. Burnet's 11 N W his own times, vol. ii. p. 160, 


\ + 127 . 'J * . *4 
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rench had at Toulon, and therefore he was obliged to pro- 
vide the beſt he could for his ſecurity there: many of the great 
Engliſh ſhips, and moſt of the Dutch under his command, be- 
ing ſo foul, that it would have been unſafe to have hazarded 
them in an engagement. In this ſituation Sir George Rooke 
remained for ſome time, and then received his Oy s com- 
mands to return for England *. Ken | 
We are now to enter on the tranſactions of 1696, a year in 
which both the French and the allies were reſolved to exert 
their greateſt ſkill and utmoſt force for continuing the war, 
though they \ were both heartily weary of it, and had ſuſſicient 
reaſons to wiſh for peace. At home our. party-debatcs ran 
much higher than ever. 'Fhe Tories were formed into a fixed 
and conſtant oppoſition to the government, making it a capital 
point of patriotiſm to perplex public affairs; the Engliſh mer- 
chants were exceedingly uneaſy at the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
trade, and all Scotland was in confuſion on account of the oppo- 
| ſition given to the project they had formed for eſtabliſhing an Eaſt 
India Company, and making alſo, a ſettlement in the Weſt Indies : 
at Darien. ' To theſe. ſources of uneaſineſs there were added 
many others, ſome of greater and ſome of lefs importance: 
among the former may be reckoned the buſineſs of a general 
re- coinage; and, among the latter, an epidemic corruption, 
which had ſpread itſelf through almoſt every office in the king- 
dom, equally to the diſcredit of the e we e 
of the people, ; 8 
While, therefore, the peotiement directed i its couticils to the 
finding out remedies proper for ſo many and ſo great evils, the 
French were contriving (as indeedit was but natural they ſhould) 
how they might turn our domeſtic diſputes moſt to their own 
advantage, and at laſt projected the means to ſet on foot a con- 
ſpiracy here, while they were preparing there all things neceſſary 
for the making a formidable invaſion. Thus at the cloſe of the 
war they made, as their policy commonly i is, vaſt efforts, as well 
in n hopes of Alt their W as to juſtify their eee 


3 | Rnribai's memdirs, p. 286, 290. Pointer's cena hiſtorian vol, . 
p. 416, 427. Fans ne & e tom. xix. FE 573. 
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from it, in caſe, after ſo bold an attempt, they ſhould meet t with 
freſh diſappointments b. 

It was pretty early in the winter that the French king formed 
the project of invading England, and by this means reſtoring 
king James. But the firſt ſuſpicion, that was had here of his 
defign, aroſe from his making a grand promotion of ſea-officers, 
and amongſt them no fewer than twenty captains of men of wat; 
which looked as if they did not intend to let their fleets be idle 
as they had done for two years paſt: and what greatly alarmed 
the nation was, that we had no conſiderable naval force at home 
to oppoſe them ©. Their greateſt preparations being at Toulon, 
confounded our politicians not a little, and ferved to keep their 
attention fixed to the Mediterranean. | 

But in the beginning of January, 1696, the French ſcheme 
began to unfold itſelf, by the early ſailing of a fleet to Dunkirk, 
It was uſual for them to ſend a large number of viQuallers thi- 
ther in the winter, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron of men of war, 
ut the fleet now ſent was much greater than formerly, and the 
ſquadron, that failed with it as an eſcort, conſiſted of ſeventeen 
men of war. Soon after this an army of twenty thouſand men, 
drawn with all poſſible filence from the adjacent garriſons, was 
brought down to the ſea-coaſts, and five hundred tranſports 
provided with extraordinary diligence and ſecrecy, in order to 


carry over the greater part of them to England, while moſt of 
our large ſhips were laid up, and the reſt either in the'Mediter- 


ranean, or refitting here, in order to be ſent thither 4. So that 


hitherto all things ſeemed to favour the views of the enemy, 


who were not a little rejoiced at an accident that happened at 
Gillingham in the river Medway, where the Royal Sovereign 
took fire, and was totally conſumed, x W * 


to any of the . WN * near her?. e 


0 Kennet, Burnet, Oldmizon, Outs, pP. Daniel, PAY ix © Hiſtoire m mi- 
liteire de Louis XIV. tome iii. p. 201. Kennet, Buruet, O. dmixon, Life of king 
William, Svpplement to Rapin. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome zx. P- 58, 
London Gazette, No. 3161, 3162. 4 Burnet' s hiſtory of his own times, 


vol. ii. p. 166. Life of king William, p. 447; Kennei's hiſtory of Engiatd, | 


vol. iii. p. 504. Mercure biſtorique et politique, tome xx: p. 300. 


© ] have met with the following account of this accident, which is very curious, 


ia a pocket book of an old ſcaman, who ſome time belonged to her: 
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It was the intention of Louis XIV. to have embarked at Dun- 
kirk, 16,000 men, who were to be commanded by king James in 
perſon, and under him by the marquis of Harcourt, then lieute- 
nant-general, and afterwards marſhal of France. This embark- 
ation was to have been eſcorted by two ſtrong ſquadrons under 
the marquis of Neſmond and Jobn du Bart, all which might 
have been executed, if bad weather and contrary winds had not 
prevented it. In the mean time the duke of Berwick, Sir George 
Berkley, and ſome other experienced oſhcers, were ſent over to 
diſpoſe the malecontents here to perform their part in this under- 

taking. But, when all things were ſuppoſed to be in perfect 
readineſs, the whole ſcheme was happily diſcovered, and on the 
twenty-fourth of February the king came to the houſe of peers, 
ſent for the commons, and in a ſer ſpeech informed them of the 
whole affair f. | 


At 


t January 29, 1696. The Royal Sovereign was the firſt great ſhip that was 
© ever built in England; ſhe was then defigned only for ſplendonr and magnifi- 
i cence, and was in ſome meaſure the occaſion of thoſe loud complaints againſt 
« ſhip-money in the reign of king Charles J. but, being taken down a deck 
lower, became one of the beſt men of war in the world, and ſo formidable to 
her enemies, that none of the moſt daring among them would willingly ly by 
her fide. She bad been in almoſt all the great engagements that had been 
** fought between England and Holland, and, in the laſt fight between the Eng- 
„ liſh and French, encountering the Wonder of the World, ſhe fo warmly plied 
the French admiral, that ſhe forced him out of his three-decked wooden caſtle, 
and, chacing the Royal Sun before her, forced her to fly for ſhelter among 
the rocks, where ſhe became a prey to leſſer veſſels, that reduced her to aſhes. 
At length, leaky and defective herſelf with age, ſhe was laid up at Chatham, 
in order to be rebuilt z but, being ſet on fire by negligence, ſhe was, upon the 

6 twenty-ſeventh of this month, devoured by that element, which ſo long and 
| ** ſo often before ſhe had imperiouſly made uſe of as the inftrument of deſtruc- 
, tion to others.“ 8 11 . . e 5 
bs... f As I do not enter any farther into the hiſtory of theſe times, than is abſo- 
It hately neceſſary to the underſtanding the facts I relate, fo I choſe to give this, 
and other paſſages of a like nature, from the moſt authentic pieces IJ have met 
with, The f. Vowing conciſe detail of the conſpiracy was publiſhed in the Lon- 


N | don Gazette, No. 3161, with the king's ſpeech, and the joint addreſs of both 

4 + By the great mercy of God a diſcovery has been made of a moſt horrid and | 
4 D deteſtable conſpiracy, in waich many wicked and traiterous perſons were en- 
5 aged to vſſaſſinate his majeſty when he went abroad, At the ſame time a riſing 
* was intended within the kingdom, and an invaſion from France; to which 


* end divers Freach troops were drawn towards Dunkirk and Calais, and tranf* 
Port- 
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At the ſame time orders were given for aſſembling, with thi 
utmoſt diligence, the greateſt number of ſhips poſſible; and ad. 
miral Ruſſel, after having aſſiſted at a board of admiralty, where 
proper inſtructions were prepared, went down to Deal; and on 
the twenty-fifth of February hoiſted the Union flag on board the 
Victory, and in a few days ſtood over to the coaſt of France, 
having under his command upwards of fifty ſhips of the line, 
Engliſh and Dutch, at a time when the French believed we could 
not aſſemble ten; which extraordinary expedition confounded all 
their deſigns, and rendered the invaſion abſolutely impraCticable; 
after all the pains and expence that had been for ſome months 
employed about its. | 
On the twenty-eighth of February the admiral came to an 
anchor off Gravelin, with part of the fleet; and lord Berkley, 
with a ſquadron under his command, lay between him and Dun— 
kirk. As the admiral paſſed by Calais, he perceived the harbour 
crowded with all ſorts of ſmall veſſels for the intended embarka- 
tion of the French troops. As for the ſeventeen men of war; 
which were to have eſcorted them, thirteen were run in as cloſe 
to the pier of Dunkirk as poſſible, and proved to be all large 
ſhips. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with ſome other experienced of- 
ficers, were ſent to look upon them, to ſee if there was any poſ. 
ſibility of burning them or not; but, after a long conſultation 
with Mr. Meeſters and the engineers, it was declared to be im- 


1 port-veſſels and boats were got together at thoſe places, of all which his my | 


I jeſty having received ſeveral concurring informations and advices, orders were 
given for apprehending the conſpirators; many of whom have been already 
« ſeized, and ſuch ſtrict ſearch is made after the reſt; that it is hoped few ot 

& none of them will eſcape the hands of juſtice. The forces in England are in 

« a readineſs to march, and a conſiderable body of his majeſty's troops in Fl:0- 

& ders ly ready to embark at Oſtend. Admiral Ruſſel is in the Downs with a 
„ ſquadron of his mzjeſty's ſhips, who will be daily reinforced by other men of 
e war from the river and Spithead. And the care that has been taken for the de- 

«© fence and ſafety of the kingdom will; we doubt not, _ the blſſig of God, 

abe ſufficient to diſappoint the deſigus of our enemies. 


8 On the twenty-fourth of February there were but eleven ſhips in the Downs, 


and by the twenty eighth the admiral had with him one firſt rate, twelve third, 

twenty-four fourth, and three fifth rates, beſides fire-ſhips, and the following 

flags under him, viz. lord Berkley, admiral of the blue; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 

vice-admiral of the red; Mr. Aylmer, vice admiral of tho LIVE twelve 15 55 
thips under two rear. adrhirals; | | | | 
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practicable; and thereupon the admiral determined to quit that 
ſtation, and return into Dover road, leaving a ſquadron under Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel to watch the motions of the enemy b. 

This ſquadron continued cruizing in the Downs all the month 
of March; without attempting any thing; but, towards the end 
of the montb, being reinforced with ſeveral Dutch ſhips, fire- 
ſhips, a and bomb-veſlels, he received orders, on the ſecond of 
April, to undertake the bombardment of Calais z in purſuance of 


which, he immediately came before that town, and made the 


neceſſary diſpoſitions for executing thoſe orders. On the third 
the bomb-veſſels began to fire about noon, and continued firing 
till evening in which time above three hundred bombs and car- 


caſſes fell either in the town, or among the ſhips in the harbour; 


with ſuch effect as to kindle fires in both; and muſt certainly 


have done a great deal of miſchief i; But as moſt of the bomb- 


veſſels and brigantines had their rigging deſtroyed; and their 
mortars diſmounted; (the wind tos blowing very hard from the 
ſhore), Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, having left a ſquadron to keep in 
the French men of war at Dunkirk; returned into the Downs, 
where he received orders on the 11th of April to join the grand 
fleet at Spithead. But, before he could execute theſe orders, 
Sir George Rooke arrived.in the Downs with os fleet from the 


Streights, and took upon him the command k. 


All the views of France were now totally needed and 


the Englith ſtrength at ſea become ſo formidable, that they were 


able to undertake little or nothing againſt it. Yet, to keep up 


the ſpirits of the people, and in ſome meaſure to embarraſs the 


Engliſh and Dutch; orders were diſpatched to the Toulon ſqua- 
dron, direCting that it ſhould immediately fail into the ocean; 
and at the ſame time John du Bart was commanded to proceed 
but of the harbour of Dunkirk, with eight men of war and two 


OR In the mean time Sir George Rooke arrived at Spit- 


h Burchet's memoirs, p. „ Kkennetis biſtory of England, vol. i, 


| p. 7209. Burnet's hiſtory of TR own times, vol. ii. p. 179. London Gazette, 


NY. 3173, Mercure hiſtorique, tome xx. p. 462, 473, 842. Memoites hiſtoriques 

ct chronologigues, Reincourt; tome ili. p. 485. x Burchet's naval hiſtory, 
p. 539, 540. The preſent ſtate of Enrope for the months of April and May, 
1696. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 426. See our memoirs of 
Sir George Rune London Gazette, No. 37745 3180. 
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head, after having detached ſeveral of his cleaneſt ſhips for par. 
ticular ſervices, receiving there'a commiſſion appointing him ad. 
miral and commander in chief of the fleet. His inſtructions were, 


to ly in ſuch a-ſtation- as ſhould be moſt proper for preventing 


the Toulon ſquadron: from getting into any of the ports of 
France; upon meeting them be was to fight, and, upon his re- 
ceiving notice of their getting into any port, he was to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to burn or deſtroy them there; or, in caſe 
| he had intelligence of their getting fafe to Breſt, he was then 


to return to: T , and to remain there till he anale receive 
orders. 


On the fourteenth of May, 1696, Sir George Rooke with ts 


fleet, being on the coaſt of France, received certain intelligence, 
that the Toulon ſquadron was ſafely arrived at Breſt. Upon this 


he held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, „that, as many 
of the largeſt ſhips in the fleet were very foul, and the whole 


much inferior to the combined ſquadrons in the harbour of 
Breſt, they ſhould immediately purſue the laſt part of their in- 
ſtructions, and return to Torbay z which accordingly they did, 
and there the fleet was ſoon reinforced to the number in the 
whole of one hundred and ſifteen ſail, of which no fewer than 
eighty-five were of the line of battle!, _ 


A reſolution having been taken in the am. as to the 
bombarding the French coaſts, orders were ſent to Sir George 


| Rooke, towards the latter end of the month of May, to return 
to the ſervice of the board as ene of the lords of the admiralty, 


it being intended to intruſt the fleet, or at leaſt ſuch a part of it 


as ſhould be employed in the before-mentioned ſervice, to the | 
care of the lord Berkley of Stratton, who had behaved ſo gal- 


lantly the year before. Theſe orders reached Sir George Rooke 


on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1696; but, before he returned 
to London, he received advice, that ſeventy French men of war 
were actually lying in Camaret-bay, with three blue flags, and 
a white one flying, of which he not only gave advice to the ad- 


miralty,, but, on his coming to town, addreffed himſelf to the 


duke of Shrewſbury, then 9 of . to whom he made 


the een ee 8 LOR 


=” That | 
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« That the body of the fleet ſhould ly in Camaret and Ber- 
«« theaume bays, and a detachment be made to ſuſtain the ſmall 
« frigates and bomb-veſſels, while they went in to do what 
« miſchief they could. It was his opinion, that thus blocking 


« up the enemy's fleet in their principal port, inſulting their 
« coafts, and burning their towns all at-the ſame time, would 


« expoſe them exceedingly to, the world, make them very un- 
« eaſy at home, and give high reputation to his majeſty's arms. 


« And all this he believed might be done, if ſpeedily under- 
taken, with the aſhftance of — l * which were 


« much wanted.“ 
If this ſcheme had been immediately purſued, it nigh in all 
probability have been executed with ſucceſs. But, after being 


laid before and examined by the privy-council, it was at laſt ſent 
down to the fleet to be reconſidered there by a council of war, 
when loſs of time, and other accidents, had rendered it leſs 


prafticable, and therefore we need not wonder enen upon this 


recontigeration, it was rejected c. 
Lord Berkley hoifted the union flag on boar} the Rejtannia on 
the third of June, 1696, the ſame day that Sir George Rooke 
{et out for London; but he ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding | 
bis commiſſion, he was very far from having the command of 


the fleet: for having propeſed to a council of war the attacking 
of Breſt, which was the project approved by the privy-council, 


they reſolved, that it was in their opinion impracticable, as on the 
ſixteenth of the ſame month they did the ſame as to the propoſal 
of Sir George Rooke, before-mentioned. His lordſhip being 
determined, however, not to remain any longer inactive, ſailed 


on.the twenty-fourth for the French coaſta. On the third of 


July the admiral ſent the Burford and the Newcaſtle, with a fire- 
ſhip, to the iſland of 'Groy, with orders to land. On the fourth 
the fleet came te an anchor about two leagues from Belleiſle, 


m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 595. Memoirs of Sir George Rooke. Hiſtory 
ol the laſt war. Though this propeſition did not turn to the nation's advantage, 
iet it was of ſome uſe to Sir George himſelf, when, as we ſhall hereafter obſerve, 
the houſe. of commons inquired | into We conduct ol me ficet, and at LOW ſame | 
time into his behaviour. 
i London Gazette, No. 3197. Burcher's memoirs, p. 342. Ke nnek's hiſtory 
©: England, vol. iii. p. 720. | 
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and barges and pinnaces were immediately manned, in order to 
make a deſcent upon Hoat, one of the iſlands called Cardinals, 
which they performed, ravaged the whole iſland, and burnt the 
only town that was upon it: they did the ſame in the iſland of 
Hodicke, and brought off a great number of cattle. On the fifth 

2 great reinforcement was ſent to captain Fitzpatrick, who had 


landed in tbe iſland of Groy, where they deſtroyed twenty vil. 


lages, containing about thirteen hundred houſes, took a ſhip 


from Newfoundland, and twenty ſmall veflels, and carried off 


about fifteen hundred horſes and black cattle 9. 

The ſame day Sir Martin Beckman, who was ſent to bombard 
the town of St. Martin? s in the iſle of Rhee, performed his com- 
miſſion very exactly, throwing, in the ſpace of one night, two 
thouſand two hundred and thirty bombs and carcaſſes into the 
place, by which the beſt part of the town was intirely burnt 
down, with all their warehouſes, and the goods contained in 


them, notwithſtanding the place was very well fortiſied, and our 


ſquadrons ſuſtained a very warm fire all the time. On the ſe- 


venth the ſame ſquadron, which conſiſted but of ten men of war, 
bombarded Ollonne, and in the ſpace of a night threw into it 


almoſt two thouſand bombs and carcaſſes, which had ſuch an 
effect, that the town was ſeen to be on fire in fiſteen places at 
once p. After this the admiral, not ſinding i it convenient to land 


on Belleiſle, continued to alarm the French coaſt till towards the 


latter end of the month; and then, through want of proviſions, 
and the. weakneſs of the fleet, occaſioned by making ſeveral de- 


tachments, he found himſelf under a Hs, of returning to 
Spithead a. 


The French affected to ridicule theſe, as they had done for- 
mer bombardments, and the ſame humour ſeems very unaccount- 


ably to have poſſeſſed abundance of people at home. Even 
** Burcher, {peaking of my lord N 8 exploits calls them 


© F have followed in the text the orthography of lord, Berkley? $ <a as it 
| Is printed i in the Gazette, Ne. 3203. but the proper names of thoſe iflands are 


Grouais, Houat, Heydic. The admiral certainly acted right! in handing: where he 
might do moſt miſchief, and expoſe his men leaſt. "orien 

p London Gazette, No. 4204. Pointer's chronological. bine vol. ij. p. 431. 

| Life of king William. Pretent ſtate of, Eveppe for 1696, p. 232. 4 Bur- 

| cher's nay! hiſtory, p. $47, 548. 
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LITTLE ENTERPRIZES; and yet nothing is more certain, than 
that the French were grievouſlly affected by them, their country 
being kept in a perpetual alarm. This the reader will eaſily diſ- 
cern, when he is told, that between Breſt and Goulet there were 
forty batteries erected on one ſide, and twenty-five on the other; 
| that on theſe batteries were mounted nineteen mortars, and four 
hundred and eighty-nine pieces of heavy cannon, and above ſixty 
thouſand men, quartered up and down on the coaſts to prevent 
the bad effects of an invaſion. If France had been under no con- 
cern, ſuch precautions would never have been taken; if ſhe was, 
the bombardment that ſpread this terror muſt not have been fuch 
light things as ſome writers endeavour to repreſent them, or, 
if they were, what were thoſe whom they ſo frighted”? 

It is agreed on all hands, that the care taken this year of our 
trade was ſo great, and the orders of the lords of the admiralty 
were ſo well executed; that our ſeveral fleets of merchantmen 
returned ſafe, notwithſtanding the French made it their princi- 
pal buſineſs to-intercept them. In two inſtances, indeed, we were 
ſomewhat unlucky : the firſt was in Newfoundland, of which 
an account will be given elſewhere : the other in reſpect to the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, of which the following is a very exact ac- 
count : In the month of May, 1696, rear-admiral Benbow had 
the command given him of a ſmall number of ſhips, with orders 
to prevent Du Bart from getting out of that port. When the 
rear- admiral arrived before it, he found the French {ſquadron 
ready to fail, and his own too ſmall to guard both the eaſt and 
north channel, He did, however, his beſt ; but the weather 
Fa hazy, and he cruiging before the north channel, Du 


r Hiſtoire ls tome li. p. 276. . 3 et 8 | 
P. Daniel. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 548, But M. Devile, the French gazet- 
teer, exceeds them all in his account of the matter, The exploits of the Engliſh, 
ſays he, are ſo extravagant, that they are ſcarce credible, and their expeditions 
fo pitiful, that they ſerve only to excite ſcorn and contempt. All they did during 
their ſtay at Belleiſle was to make a deſcent on the iſland of Grousis, a defence» 
lefs place, where they burnt a few houſes, carried off a parcel of ſheep, ham 
fringed 159 horſes, and killed the cattle in a church-yard : they burnt alſo a few 
| houſes in the iſlands of Houat and Heydic. In fine, continues he, the very pow- 

der they have ſpent in theſe fruitleſs attempts muſt have coſt more than the da- 
mage they have done amounts to. This was certainly very proper news for the 
court to publiſh, in order to keep up the ſpirits of the people; dut an hiſtorian | 
ſurely deferyes blame who copies after ſuch an author. 1 705 | 
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Bart gave him the ſlip, and, having a fair wind, was quickly vat 
of reach. 


Rear-admiral Benbow reſolved, heverer; to purſue him, and 
did ſo; but the Dutch, for want of proper orders, refuſed to 


follow him. Du Bart in the mean time executed his ſcheme, 
which was to attack the Dutch Baltic fleet in their return home, 


which he performed on the eighth of June. This fleet confiſted 
of upwards of one hundred ſail of merchant- ſhips under an eſcort 
of five frigates. Du Part took all the men of war, and at leaſt 
Half the merchantmen. In the height of this victory the out. 
ward-bound Baltic fleet appeared in fight under an eſcort of 
thirteen men of war, who immediately attacked Du Bart, and 
forced him to burn four of the men of war, and thirty-five mer. 
chantmen, and to turn the fifth frigate, which had on board the 
crews of all the reſt, adrift, ſo that ſhe was retaken ; but, ac. 
cording to the French accounts, he came back alter all with 


Ron prizes into the road of Dunkirk *. 


| Rear-admiral Benbow convoyed afterwards, with his ſqua- 
dron, our northern-bound fleet to Gottenburgh, and thence 


_ proceeded ro Hamburghz and, returning homewards in the 


month of September, he had ſight of Du Bart's ſquadron, and 


chaced him till he ſaw it was to no purpoſe : however, he had 
the ſatisfaction ſoon after of joining four Engliſh and eleven 


Dutch Eaft India ſhips, which came north-about, and thereby 


_ eſcaped the French privateers, and luckily enough for them, 
even Du Bart Wel r they muſt have had ys of his 
 ſquadron®. 

Thus ended the naval operations of this year in this part of 
the world, where we certainly diſappointed all the French de- 


ſigns, did them no ſmall damage on their coaſts, kept the beſt 


part of their fleets blocked up in their harbours, and protected 
our trade better than it had been for many years paſt; yet in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament, which began on the 20th of October, 
1696, one of the firſt things the houſe of commons did was to 
enter into an inquiry into the late miſcarriages of the fleet, and 


this expoſed Sir George Rooke and Sir een Shovel ta 1 


s Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 549, 557 t Hiſtoire ente tome iii, 


p. 279. Reincourt, tome iii. p. 439. Liniers, teme ii. p. e. 5 52 Bur- 
| <het's nayal biſtory, P. 551. | 
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ſereral ſtrict examinations, in which, however, nothing appear- 
ing that could be conſtrued either an omiſſion or breach of duty, 
che affair dropped, and the houſe afterwards voted the ſum of 
2,372,197]. for the maintenance of forty thouſand ſeamen, and 
of the two marine regiments, and for the ordinary of the navy, 
and the charge of the regiſtry of feamen “. 

We are now arrived at that period of our hiſtory, which na- 
turally leads us to take a view of what paſſed in the Weſt Indies 
from the beginning of the war to the clofe of the next year 
169); and, as our reaſons for treating this ſubject at onee have 
deen already given at large, we ſhall enter upon it here without 
farther introduction. The revolution took place in our colonies 
as eaſily as it had done at home, on a principle which was very 
emphatically expreſſed by one of our governors, who, when he 
was ſummoned by a man of war to fubmit to king William and 
queen Mary, very fenfibly anſwered, that, if they were king and 
queen at Whitehall, they 1 be ſo N and JOINER 
them immediately. _ 

By this means the plantations w were ſecured againſt every thing 
except foreign invaſions, and to theſe they were not long expo- 
{d, ſince, towards the end of the year 1689, orders were given 
jor fitting out a ſquadron for Barbadoes and the Leeward Iflands, 
under the command of captain Lawrence Wright, who was di- 
rected to fail as foon as poſſible, and had very ample inſtructions 
given him *. It fell out, however, in conſequence of abundance 
of unlueky accidents, that he did not leave Plymouth till the 
eighth of March following. Arriving in Carlifle-bay on the 
eleventh of May, 1690, be found all things there in a better 
poſture than he expected; and towards the latter end of the 
month, when his men were pretty well recovered of the ſcurvy, 
he failed for the Leeward Iſlands, in order to affiſt general Cod- 
rington, who Was preparing for an een Tan St. Chriſ- 


v See the thats of the houſe of commons, Kennet, Burnet, Oldmixon, Sc. 
* Burchet's navab hiſtory, p „4g. This ſquadron conſiſted of ten fail of men 


of war, viz. one third rate, ſeven fourth, and two fifth rates, two fire*ſhips, an 


„ ketch. The duke of Bolton's regiment of foot embarked on board it, and the 
commodore was inſtrudted to uſe his beſt endeavours to ſecure the Engliſh colo- 
ies, aſſiſt the Duteb, and diftireſs the French, in all which he was directed to 
rake the advice of councils of war, of MELT CES ihe JOE and | 
coul of nn * 


topher's, 
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topher's, where we had been joint poſſeſſors with the French; 
who had now driven us out, and had made. themſelves wakes 
of the whole iſland !“. 

The commodore ſailed on the third of June to Montſerrat; 
where he was joined by the general from Antigua with ſuch a 
force as the Engliſh colonies could ſupply. Thence they pro- 
ceeded together to Nevis, in conſequence of a reſolution taken 
in a council of war, to make a deſcent as ſoon as poſſible upon 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher. On the twenty-third Sir Timothy 
Thornhill landed, with five hundred men, to the eaſt of Frigot 8 
bay, and, having twice engaged and routed the French, marched 

on to Baſſe - terre, and in the way beat the French forces a third 

time. This broke the ſpirits of the enemy to ſuch a degree, that 
they gave general Codrington no difturbance, when he landed 
with three thouſand men, and marched the ſame way. The fleet 
at the ſame time failed into the road, in order to batter the town 
and forts, while the general attacked it by land. The French, 

9 however, ſaved them the trouble, by abandoning the place, and 

4 ſetting it on fire. In about three weeks time the whole iſland 

vas reduced; and, the ſeaſon of hurricanes coming on, the fleet 

1 returned triumphantly to Barbadoes, and the deſign of making 

1 farther conqueſts was poſtponed to another year *. 

4 In the month of January, 1691, the commodore received 

|. freſh orders from England, directing him to ſtay ſome timelonger 

| in America; upon which he took up ſix of the largeſt merchant · 

[ll ſhips, turned them into men of war, and on the twelfth of Fe- 

bruary ſailed for the Leeward Iſlands. There an unhappy dif- 

ference ſprung up between him and general Codrington, which 
ruined the expedition x ; for though in the month of April they 


y Burchet, 3 tos roſtrata, Hiſtoire militaire P. Daniel. 
2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 55s, 556, 557. This was in ſome meaſure owing 
W to the ſickneſs of the troops, and to ſeveral ſhips being diſabled, but was chief, 
| i occaſioned by the commodore's receiving orders to return to England, which, 
4 as we ſhall ſee, were very quickly counter manded. See alſo a true and faithful 
| | relation of the proceedings of the forces of their majeſties king William and 
_ queen Mary, in their expedition agaiaſt the French in the Caribbee iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, under the conduct of his excellency Chriſtopher Cedrington, cap- 
tain general and commander in chief of the ſaid forces in the years 1689, 3 
1690, written by Thomas Spencer, junior, ſecretary to the honoutable Sir Timo- 
thy Thornhill, baronet, London, 1691, 4to. This ſueccinct and ſenüble narſd | 
tive is addteſſed to admired Ruſſel; London Gazette, No. 2622. wad 1 | 
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janded in Marigallante, and in a great meaſure ruined that ſet⸗ 
tlement, from whence they proceeded to Guadaloupe, and re- 
mained there ſome time; yet, on the news of a French ſqua- 
dron's being in the neighbourhood, they haſtily reximbarked 
their forces, and reſolved to abandon the enterprize, at the ſame 
time almoſt that the French had determined to abandon the 
land. Soon after this, commodore Wright returned to Bar- 
badoes, where finding his conduct univerſally diſliked, he, un- 
der pretence of ſickneſs, quitted the command, having firſt ſe- 
parated the ſquadron to different ſervices; and ſoon after re- 
turned, with very little reputation, to England a. A certain au- 


thor indeed tells us, that he was ſent home 4 priſoner; of which, 


if it had been ſo, I think ſecretary Burchet would ſcarcely have 
been ignorant, and yet the contrary is expreſsly ſaid by him, 
though he does indeed intimate that he 3 it b. enn 
we hear no more of him or his deſerts! . 

The ſame year ſome other expeditions wete abdirraken againſt 
the French in this part of the world. The colony of New : 
England found itfelf fo liable to diſturbance from the ſettlement 


_ the French had at Port-Royal, in Nova Scotia, that it was re- 
ſolved to attack it, and that too as ſoon as the war broke out. 


With this view, a conſiderable fleet, with ſeven hundred land- 
forces on. board, was fitted out under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Phips, who ſailed from Nantaſcot on the twenty-eighth of 
April, 1690, and by the middle of the next month he com- 
pleated his deſign, and reduced Port · Royal and the adjacent ſet- 
tlements under the dominion of the Engliſh. His quick {acceſs 
in this, induced the colony to undertake an enterprize of great- 
cr importance, which was no leſs than the reduction of Quebec, 


the capital of the French ſettlements in Canada. This was cer= 
tainly a well laid ſcheme, and if it had been executed with 
equal prudence, muſt have turned very. highly to the advantage 


of the Engliſh, as experience hath convinced us ſince. The 
colony ſhewed on this occaſion a very extraordinary meaſure of 
public ſpirit, by raiſing no leſs than two thouſand men, whom 
they imbarked on Hour: their fleet of thirty-two. tl great 


1 Britiſh. empite in 13 ol. i p. 54. | Hiſtory 4 the wary Preſent 


| Rate of Europe, 1691, 8 b Bureher 8 memoirs, ig 123. 
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and ſmall, without demanding or expecting any aſſiſtance from 
hence ©, 
With this force Sir William Phips failed from Hull, near 
Boſton, on the ninth of Auguſt, and arrived about the begin- 
ning of September, before the river of Canada, but was there 
unluckily, by contrary winds, detained in ſuch a manner, as that 
it was three weeks before they arrived at Quebec. This gave 
the count de Frontenac, governor there for the French, an op- 


portunity to prepare for his defence, and of drawing all the 


ſtrength of the colony to Quebec, which Sir William Phips ex- 


pected would have been divided, by an army marching over 
land and attacking Mount-Royat fort, at the ſame time that he 


fell upon the city. This army was to confiſt of a thouſand 
men from New York, Connecticut, and Plymouth colonies, 
and fifteen hundred Iroquois. The Englifh marched as far as 


the great lake of Canada, but not finding canoes ready for them 


to paſs it, and the Indians not joining them aceording to their 


agreement, they returned; by which unfortunate miſcarriage 


count Frontenac had no need to make any Weg for the 
ſecurity of Mount-Royal. 

Sir William ſummoned the count to mend 0 the city, but 
received a very infolent and haughty anſwer. On the eighth of 
October the Englith landed, under heutenant-general Whalley, 
to the number of fourteen hundred, for to that number they 


were now reduced by the ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes. In the 
mean while, Sir William brought his ſhips to bear on the weſt 
end of the city, waiting till general Whalley ſhould begin the 


aſſault. But this gentleman hearing that count de Frontenac 


had four thouſand men within, and was provided to make a 


vigorous defence, notwithſtanding the intreaties of the Engliſh 
foldiers to the contrary, reſolved immediately to re-imbark. Sir 


William expecting the ſignal for their attacking the town on the 


_ eaſt ſide, ſent a meſſenger on ſhore to know the reafon of their 


not giving the aſſault; which when he underſtood, and ſaw 


many of the men were almoſt frozen to death, to which we 
may add, the colonel and others ill of the ſmall-pox, he or- 


dered them on board to refreſh themſelves ; 3 and Se a con- 


e Britiſh empire in America, vol i 5. 23. | 
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cil of war, it was therein reſolved to return. Thus ended this 
fruitleſs expedition, which coſt the colony of New England ſo 
large a ſum of money, and as to which mighty ä 


had been raiſed d. 


Several accounts have been given of this unlucky expedition; 
but moſt of them written either with a view to load the charac- 
ter of Sir William Phips, or elſe purely to excuſe his conduct. 
The bounds of this work will not permit an ample examination 
of the whole affair, much leſs a recapitulation of what has been 
{aid on both ſides, Yet thus much, I think, from an impartial 


conſideration of the facts ſtated by both parties, it is my duty 


to declare, that Sir William Phips intended well, and did his 
beſt through the whole expedition; though, perhaps, he was 


not, either from education or experience, qualified for a com- 


mand of ſo extenſive a nature. But, beſides any miſtakes he 
might fall into, there were many untoward accidents which con- 


tributed to fruſtrate this deſign, and therefore it is equally cruel 


and unjuſt to lay the blame intirely at his door. This is cer- 


tain, that no man could be more ſenſibly affected than he was 
by this diſappointment and yet he made it the buſineſs of the 
remaining part of his life, to diſpoſe all things for another at- 
tempt, in hopes the ſucceſs of that might efface the memory of 


the former W N d this TO to 1 een to his 
honour e. 


In the latter end of October, aan; captain Ralph 8 


who then commanded the Norwich, had orders to fail with 
that and two other fourth rates to Barbadoes, and from thence 


to the Leeward Iflands, where he was to take upon him the 
command of ſuch ſhips as were in that ſtation ; and his general 
inſtructions were, to ſecure the trade and plantations, and to 


_ annoy the enemy. He failed from Plymouth on the twelfth of 


December, on on the fixtcenth of the next month med in 


à gee the life of Sir William Phips, by Nathaniel, publiſhed by Ga Pa- 
ther, ſection xi. Lahontain's voyages, vol. i. p. 155. Letter from New Eng - 
land, dated November 22, 1690, containing an account of the Quebec expedi- 


e,, © Britiſh empire in America, vol. i. p. 22. The New England 


letter before mentioned, which was reprinted at London in 1691, in 4to, with 


remarks upon it, under the title of, The humble addreſs of the publicans of 
New | Rogland,” to which vin you pleaſe, 


3 k 2  Carlifle- 
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Carliſle-bay, in Barbadoes. He had not been, there long, be. 
fore he was informed, that the French had a ſtout ſquadron at 
ſea, which had taken the Jerſey, that was to have been added 
to commodore Wren's ſquadron. 

| Upon the news of this, the governor and ani of Barba- 


does agreed, that two large merchant ſhips ſhould be fitted 
out, in order to join the five men of war already under the 
commodore; and that with theſe he ſhould attack the French 


ſquadron, though it conſiſted of nine fail. Accordingly the 


commodore quitted Barbadoes on the thirteenth of January, 
and cruized for about a week, but without ſeeing the enemy, 
and then returned. Another council of war being held, it was 
therein reſolved, that the commodore ſhould proceed with his 
ſquadron, and the merchant ſhips that were then ready, for the 
Leeward Iſlands. This he accordingly performed, and on the 
twenty - firſt of February he fell in with a French ſquadron of 
eighteen men of war, from ſixty to forty guns. They labour- 
ed all night to engage him, and about eight in the morning, on 
the twenty - ſecond, they enemy having a freſh gale, and moſt of 
the commodore's {quadron not a breath of wind, four of their 
ſhips bore down upon the Mary, commanded by lieutenant 
Wyat, who defended her very well, until the commodore could 
come to her aſſiſtance, At the ſame time, the Mordaunt, com- 
manded by captain Boteler, with one of the hired ſhips, and the 
England frigate, commanded by captain Stubbs, were warmly 
engaged in the very midſt of the enemy; but they cleared them- 
ſelves with all the bravery imaginable. The commodore find- 
ing the great diſproportion as to the ſtrength, his ſquadron con- 


ſiſting then but of ſeven ſhips, and that the merchant ſhips, 


which were under his care, had taken the proper and uſual me- 


thods for their own ſecurity, he, after a warm engagement of 


four hours, wiſely provided for the ſafety of the ſhips of war, 


under his command, by bearing away. He did this, however, 


with ſo little ſail, that he ſecured the three ſhips which the ene- 
my gave chace to; and they, as much tired of his company, 
readily ſtood away from him. Thus, by a due mixture of cou- 
rage and conduct, the commodore ſaved his ſmall ſquadron, and 


gained an high reputation, this having been reckoned one of 
the beſt-conducted actions of the war. The gallant comman- 


ders 
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Jer, however, did not long enjoy that fariefaRtion which muſt 
neceflarily reſult from performing ſo ſignal a ſervice as he had 
gone to his country; for as at the very time of the engagement 
he was in a declining ſtate of health, ſo very ſoon after his diſ- 
eaſe carried him off, and in Auguſt following part of his ſqua- 
dron, under the command of captain man ne to Eng- 
land f. 

The government being very ſenſible of the inconveniencies 
reſulting from their want of having a ſufficient foree in the 
Weſt Indies, reſolved, in the year 1692, to put an end to the 
complaints that had been made from moſt of the colonies on 
that ſubject, by ſending a powerful fleet thither, under Sir Fran- 
cis Wheeler, as gallant and as judicious an officer as any in the 
navy. The ſquadron he was to command conſiſted of twelve 
men of war, beſides ſmaller veſſels; and he was likewiſe em- 
powered to take under his orders ſuch ſhips of war as he ſhould 
find in that part of the world. He had under his convoy alſo 
a certain number of tranſports, with fifteen hundred land- troops, 
and had affurance given him, that he ſhould find another body 
of very good troops ready aſſembled in Barbadoes; and, in 
conjunction with them, he had inſtructions to fall upon ſome of 
the French ſettlements, which it was een 88 ee for 
him to reduce: ?. 2 
dir Francis left our deu in the i of January, OP 
on the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month touched at Madeira, 
from whence he failed for Barbadoes, and arrived there on the 
firſt of March, There it was unanimouſly reſolved, in a full 
council of war, that Martinico ſhould be the place attacked; 
and advice was ſent to general Codrington of the arrival of the 
quadron, that he might draw together the forces of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, in order to join the regiments brought from Eng- 
land, and the troops (about eight hundred foot) raiſed in Bar- 
badoes; to which Sir Francis Wheeler e to © join another 


2 Burcher' s naval hiſtory, p. 459. Britiſh empire in "America, Life of king 

William, Hiſtory of the laſt war, Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1692, p. 187. 
3 The ſtate of Sir Francis Wheeler's ſquadron was this; two third rates, fix - 
fourths, three fifths, one ſixth, three fire-ſhips, a ſtore-ſhip, hoſpital, and bomb- 


velſcl. See Burchet's memoirs, p. 168. Life of king William, * 365. N | 
mixon' s hiſtory of Fogland, vol. ii, p. 88, | | 
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regiment, compoſed of ſeamen, to be commanded as colonel by 
him in perſon. 

April the fifteenth, 1693, the ſquadron, with all theſe troop 
on board, arrived at Cul de Sac Royal, in Martinico but, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to perform without delay what they came 
thither about, it was reſol ved, in a council of war, held on the 
twentieth, that the men ſhould re-imbark, and the ſquadron ſail 


to Dominica, there to take in water, and to give the men, who 


were very ſickly, an opportunity of refreſhing themſelves, As 


the commodore was very ſenſible this manner of aQing would 
be indifferently reliſhed at home, he deſired and inſiſted, that 


every member of the council of war ſhould give his opinion in 


writing ; by which it appears, ſcarce any but Sir Francis Wheel- 


er, and lieutenant-colonel Colt, were for landing and acting 
vigorouſly v. The reaſons advanced by ſuch as voted for a con- 
trary meaſure, were, that the enemy had a ſuperior ſtrength, 


that one full third of our ſoldiers were Iriſh Papiſts, not to be 
relied on, and that hazarding an engagement in theſe circum- 
ſtances, was hazarding the whole Leeward Iflands, ſince, in 
| caſe of a defeat, they had not a ſufficient force to defend them, 


Theſe were chiefly inſiſted on by general Codrington, who de- 


clared, however, that he was ready to attempt Dominica, pro- 
vided the fleet could remain in thoſe parts ſix weeks or two | 


months; but this being inconſiſtent with the commodore's in- 
ſtructions, and the troops from Barbadoes impatient to return, 


was not, indeed could not, be complied with. Such was the 
iſſue of this expedition, of which, in England, from the com- 


modore's known character, there were high expectations. How- 
ever, it may not be amiſs to peruſe his own ſtate of the caſe. 


„On the 3oth of March the fleet ſailed from Barbadoes, 
ce having on board the regiments of Foulke, Goodwin, two 
* hundred recruits of Lloyd's, and the two Barbadoes regi- 


© ments of Salter and Butler; and on the firſt of April they 
ah arrived at Es and CON in the Cul de Sac Marine, 


| n Bunchet 5 naval 1 p. 477. 3 The French made a grand 


affair of this, and have drawn up fine accounts of their. repulſing and defeating 

the Engliſh, though there happened but two ſlight ſkirmiſhes. Journal hiſtorique 

de Louis XIV. p. 172, Hiltoire ——_— par M. _ tom. il. Hiſtoire de 
Louis XIV. tom. 5. | 
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the ſouth-caſt part of the iſland, about a mile and half from 
« the ſhore. Sir Francis Wheeler, colonel Foulke, comman- 
« der in chief of the land-forces, and colonel Lloyd, went in a 
« {loop to ſee for a convenient place, in order to land our men: 
« the enemy had feveral fmall parties along the ſhore, from one 
« of which a muſket-ſhot ſtruck Sir Francis under the right 
« pap, and fell down at his feet, having _ left a a con- 


« tuſion. 
« Orders were given for 1 the forces, bl as wind 


blowing very freſh, it was deferred till the ſecond ; when, 


« about nine in the morning, colonel Foulke landed Lich fifteen 
hundred men without any oppoſition: the boats were im- 
« mediately ſent back, and towards evening the reſt of the 
« forces were likewiſe landed. On the third they continued 
« aſhore, and burnt and deſtroyed all the houſes and planta- 
« tions about Cul de Sac Marine, moſt of which were good 
« ſugar-works 3 the inhabitants and negroes flying into the 
« woods, 'The fourth, the forces returned on board. 

« The fifth, Sir Francis Wheeler went aſhore, with a de- 


e tachment of five hundred men, in the bay towards the Dia- 


e mond, and burnt ſeveral houſes and plantations, and at night 
came on beard again. The ſame day a lieutenant of one of 


« the Barbadoes regiments going aſhore to a plantation without 


* order, with fix or ſeven ſoldiers beſides the boat's crew, they 
« were way-laid by the enemy, two of them wed, and the 
« reſt taken priſoners. 

« The ſixth, lieutenant- colonel Lillingfton was ſent aſhore 
« with a ſtrong party, to deſtroy the country on the ſide of the 
« bay towards the Diamond; and having performed the ſame, 
returned on board with his men towards night. The feventh 


the Experiment brought advice, that colonel Codrington was 


* at fea with the forces of the Leeward, who joined us on 


s the ninth and tenth, aer with colonel e reg 


6 ment. 


« On the conic); in > mts of what had been ties 
gon in a council of war, the whole flect weighed and failed 


down towards Fort-Royal, and Port St. Pierre. On the 


« fifteenth we got into the bay of Port St. Pierre. On the 
* ixteenth all things were ö for landing our men, and 
«the 
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the fleet came to an anchor within muſket-ſhot of the bote 
Our men landed on the ſeventeenth, and our advanced pars 
ties had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the enemy. Colonel Foulke 
commanded an eminence to be poſſeſſed, and ſent out ſever} 
parties, who advanced into the en eee all before 


| them. | 


« On the n our 80 poſted nes on a a hill, 


within cannon-ſhot of the town of St. Pierre, and ſeveral 
field-pieces were brought aſhore, which played upon the 


enemy, who lay behind their entrenchments. On the nine- 
teenth the enemy made a ſally upon our out-guards, but were 


repulſed by part of colonel Foulke's regiment, led by captain 


Spraſton, and purſued to their trenches, where the officer 


that commanded them was killed. This party was ſeconded 


by colonel Blackſton and his regiment; after which the ene. 
my ventured out no more. Our forces continued aſhore till 


the twenty-ſecond, when having deſtroyed great part of the 


iſland, and our men growing ſickly, it was, at a council of 
war, not thought adviſable to attempt the fort, which is a 


regular fortification, and very ſtrong, but rather to imbark 


again our men and cannon; which we did the ſame day in 
the morning, having had in the whole about one hundred 
and twenty men killed, and one bande and oy wounded, 
with ſome few officers. ik 5 


„ The twenty-third the fleet came to Denis and on the : 


fourth of May to St. Chriſtopher's, where having watered; 
they ſet ſail again on the eleventh z colonel Goodwin died at 


St. Chriſtopher's, colonel Foulke at ſea, with major Abrabal | 


and ſeveral other officers.” 5 
Sir Francis, towards the latter end of May, failed for New 


England, and arrived at Boſton on the twelfth of June k. He 
immediately propoſed to Sir William Phips, then governor, the 
attacking Quebec a ſecond time. But though nothing could 
have been more agreeable to that brave and public-ſpirited man, 
yet, as circumſtances then ſtood, he could not cloſe with it. 
Such an expedition required a ſtrength of four thouſand men at 


- 


leaſt, and theſe (having had no previous notice) the govetnor 
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could not poſhbly draw together by the beginning of July; 
which was the very lateſt a fleet that was to be thus employed 


could ſail; and therefore this grand deſign appearing every way 
impracticable, was dropt, even by thoſe two men, who, of all 
others, had it moſt at heart l. This diſappointment determined 
the commodore to quit Boſton as ſoon as poſſible; and therefore, 
on the third of Auguſt, he left that place, and proceeded for 


Newfoundland, reſolving to attempt ſomething there worthy of 
the force with which he left England, and the honour allowed 
him of carrying the union flag, from a view to the advantages 


which, it was not doubted, would reſult to the nation n from * 
expedition. | | 


On the eighteenth of Auguſt he 19 50 at lasen ad found | 
_ the enemy much ſtronger there than he expected; for, in the 


firſt place, the town was well fortified ; next, there were in the 


harbour ſeveral ſtout privateers, the haven itſelf excellently pro- 


vided with batteries, heavy cannon, bombs, c. with at leaſt 


two thouſand ſoldiers and inhabitants, well diſciplined, and moſt 


of them old buccaneers. Sir Francis, however, was not to be 
diſcouraged z he called a council of war, laid down the method 
in which the plate ought to be attacked at once by ſea and land, 
and took upon himſelf the going in with the men of war to bat- 
ter the great fort, which was the moſt dangerous part of the 
undertaking. However, as there were eleven land to ſix ſea 
officers in this council, they reſolved the whole to be impoſſible 


and impracticable. Sir Francis Wheeler was exceedingly cha- 


grined at this new diſgrace; but, to ſhew how little this inaCti- 
vity agreed with his diſpoſition, he gave orders for deſtroying 
the French fiſhery at St. Peter's; which was done Mr 


On the twenty=eighth of Auguſt he ſailed from the bay of 


Lulls in Newfoundland for England, where he did not arrive 
till the eighteenth. of October following, his ſhips in a bad, and 
his men in a much worſe condition, ſo that they were ſtaree able 
do navigate them. Yet, as unfortunate as this expedition proved 
trom firſt to laſt, Sir NTT never fell under the leaſt 


| Burcket's memoirs, 5 p- 173. 15 1 wia. p. 171, 192% Britiſh empire in 5 | 
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cenſure. The accounts he tranſmitted home, joined to the letter: 
from the reſpective colonies, and the extracts of proceedings in 
eouncils of war, juſtified him fo clearly, and fet his courage and 
conduct in ſo fair a light, that, when he arrived at Portſmouth, 
he had the ſatisfaction of finding a commiſſion appointing him 
rear-admiral of the red; a preferment, which, as it was obtained 
purely by merit, fo it never expoſed * to envy .- But to look 
now to another coaft, 

The royal African company, finding themfelves much diſturbed 
in their trade by the new fettlements made by the French in the 
mouth of the river Senegal, and having exact intelligence of the 
fchemes concerted by that nation for extending their own trade 
in thoſe parts, and deſtroying ours, refolved to exert the great 
force they had in Guinea, to ſecure themſelves from all theſe 
apprehenſions, by attacking the enemy immediately, in order, if 
poſlible, to the diſpoſſeſſing them of their fettlements, before 
they could gain any intelligence of the deſign. If, on their 
forming this project, they had applied themſelves to the admini- 


tration, and had either procured aſſiſtance for the execution of 
it, or aſſurance of having their conqueſts protected, they had 
certainly carried their point, and the French been beaten out of 
* ad vantageous trade, perhaps, for ever. 

But they were at this time fo much afraid of the enemy's pe- 
netrating whatever was tranſacted at the fecretary's office, that 
the African company reſolved to riſk this undertaking, without 
_ communicating their ſecret to any body. With this view they 


fent orders to John Booker, Efq; then their agent-general in 


Guinea, to attempt, if he found it practicable, the execution of 


the deſign which they had formed; and, that he might be ſatis- 
fied as to the authority upon which he acted, they ſent him a 


copy of the commiſſion they had received. from the king and 


queen, impowering them to commit hoſtilities, and * the 
enemy in all places within their juriſdiction ». 


Mr. Booker, upon receipt of theſe letters and this ME" e 


_ wmmediately applied himſelf to execute what the company direct | 
ed, and in the month of December, 1692, having drawn toge- 


n Burchet's memoirs, p. 114. © Churchill's collection of voyages, 
vol. v. p. 48. Preſent (hate of Europe, London Gazette, hereafter cited. 
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ther a ſuſſicient force, he imbarked them on board the compa-. 

ny's ſhips and ſloops, and, failing from the river of Gambia, ar- 
rived in the mouth of the river of Senegal on new-year's-day, 
1693 v. Having with ſome difficulty got over the bar, he made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking Fort Bourbon; but the 
governor, M. Dumoulin, knowing his own condition beſt, and 
that he muſt ſoon be compelled to ſurrender, ſent to Mr. Booker 
to demand terms, upon which he offered immediately to give up 
the place. This propoſition was accepted, and the Engliſh that 


evening entered into poſſeſſion of the fort, which the French 
had held upwards of fifty. years. 


Mr. Booker continued here till the twenty-Giſch & the ſame 
month, and then imbarked his forces in order to make a deſcent 
on the iſland of Goree, the only place which remained to the 
French in Guinea. He arrived there on the firſt of February; 
and, after alarming the enemy till the fourth, he in the night 
landed an hundred men under the old fort, from whence he ad- 
vanced to attack the new, called the fort of St. Michael, a well- 
fortified place, furniſhed with twenty-eight pieces of cannon. 


They made ſome ſhew of defending themſelves at firſt; but, 
being indifferently provided with ammunition, about noon they 
defired to capitulate, and on the eighth marched out with all mi- 
litary honours, and were carried to James- iſland, in virtue of the 
articles ſigned by Mr. _—_— from whence wy were to be 
_ tranſported into Europe on board the ener 's ſhipping, but 
at their own expence 4. pi 


_ Aﬀairs in the Weſt Indies went all this time mee in: 
the French deſtroyed our trade by their privateers, diſturbed our 
ſettlements continually, and frequently made deſcents upon them, 
particularly on Jamaica, where they committed great havock, 
and enriched themſelves exceedingly at our expence. The few 


hips of war we had in thoſe parts were ſo far from being able 
to defend our colonies effectually, that ſeveral of them were 
taken by the enemy; and, in ſhort, things were in ſo bad a 


way, that the adminiſtration at home thought the loſs of our 
colonies no improbable thing; as as "wan by the inſtructions 


b M. Baoker's ha in the collection of voyages, that has WA before cited. | 
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given to the commodores of the ſquadrons, and the commanders 
in chief of the land-troops*. On the other hand, our good al- 
lies the Spaniards were no leſs, or rather were ſtill more diſtreſſed 
by the enemy than we; all trade between their colonies was de- 
ſtroyed, their coaſts plundered, and every thing ſubject to the 
mercy of the privateers, that were equipped in whole ſquadrons 
from the French ſettlements in Hiſpaniola *, As I profeſs to 


ſpeak truth without reſerve as far as I can diſcover it, ſo, upon 


this occaſion, I think myſelf obliged to ſay, that theſe advantages 
were not fo much owing either to the force or courage of the 
French in thoſe parts, as to the want of public ſpirit and right 
management in us, as well as in the Spaniards, 

The French governors ſeem to haye had nothing ſo much at 
heart as the glory of their country, and a juſt diſcharge of their 
duty; whereas ours were generally involved in diſputes with the 
people they ſhould have protected, and much more intent on in- 
\ creaſing their own private fortunes, and that too at any rate, 
than deſirous of vindicating the honour of the nation, and ſecu- 


ring the properties of thoſe they governed. In one thing only 


they were commendable, that from time to time they made the 
molt preſſing inſtances to the miniſtry at home to take more care 
of our concerns in the Weſt Indies, by ſending proper ſquadrons, 
and with them ſufficient ſupplies of land- forces into thoſe parts*, 
About the beginning of the year 1694 ſome propoſals were laid 


before the council, for our undertaking, in conjunction with the 
Spaniards, to drive the French out of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 


To this there was at firſt ſome attention given; but afterwards 
it being repreſented, as indeed the truth was, that the Spaniards 
at the bottom, were not either willing or able to join with us in 


any ſuch undertaking, it was laid aſide. Other buſineſs inter- 


vening, it does not appear either the council or the board of ad- 
miralty thought any more of the plantations till towards the lat- 
ter end of the year, when they were alarmed with the account 
of a briſk attempt made upon Jamaica by M. Ducaſſe, the French 


governor of St. Domingo. He failed in the month of June with 
three men of war, and treat. -three tranſports, n on board 


r Burchet's naval hiſtory, book iv. ch. 8, p, 17% 4% t preſent late of 
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teen hundred men for the coaſt of Jamaica, where they arrived 
on the twenty - fourth of the fame month, and made a deſcent on 
Port-Morant, which they found abandoned, and, marching from 
thence up the country, they plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed 
whatever they met, and carried off money and effects to a very 
great valueu. But they ſoon found, that the fine ſchemes of 
conqueſt they had formed to themſelves were altogether imprac- 
ticable, and that the only thing they had to do was to return 
with what they had got. The people of Jamaica, when they 


| found their property in danger, aſſembled readily for its defence, 


and behaved themſelves ſo well in an engagement with the 


French, that it contributed not a little to make the latter for the 


preſent ſick of this deſign, and to hinder __ em inn 
any project like it afterwards *. | 


The complaints that were ſent home on 5 this Fair, joined to 


the repreſentations of other colonies, the remonſtrances of the 


Weſt India merchants, and the fear of a parliamentary inquiry, 


| (which was then a thing of all others the moſt terrible), obliged 
the miniſtry to reſume this long- neglected ſubject, and to think 


ſeriouſly of ſending to America ſuch a force, and under ſuch of- 
ficers, as might do more than had hitherto been done. With 


this view they directed, that a ſquadron of five ſail of men of 
var, and two fire-ſhips, with twelve tranſport-veſſels, ſhould be 
got ready, with the utmoſt diligence and ſecrecy, to rendezvous 


at Plymouth in the beginning of the year 1695. The command 


ol the ſquadron was given to captain Robert Wilmot, an officer 
of great reputation and experience?. The command of the land- 


forces was intruſted with colonel Luke Lillingſton, and that 
they might be the more ſubject to orders, and better directed, 
they were reduced into a ſingle regiment, conſiſting of twelve 
hundred men; and, beſides theſe, there were ſpare arms for 


another regiment, and in ſhort every thing elſe provided that 


could be defired for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch an expedition ; 


and all this was done with ſuch ſecrecy, that even the officers 


u Fee a detail of M. Ducaſſe's e againſt Jamaica i in hiſtoire de St, Do- 
mingne, par le P. Charlevoix, vol. iii. p. 379.  * Britiſh empire in America. 
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who were to be employed had no diſtinct knowledge of the par- 
ticular deſign they were to execute, but only knew in general, 
that they were to be ſent to the Weſt Indies to protect our 
plantations, and annoy the enemy. 

When all things were ready, the commodore had his inſtruc. 
tions given him ſealed up, with orders not to open them till he 


arrived in the latitude of forty degrees. Inſtructions were alſo 
given to colonel Lillingſton for the regulating of his conduct, and 
for giving him a clear view of the extent of his command. Be. 


fore they ſet out for Plymouth, both the commodore and the 


colonel were ſeparately exhorted'to be extremely careful in keep- 
ing up a right correſpondence, becauſe that hitherto all our ex. 
peditions had ſuffered more through the weakneſs and miſunder- 


ſtandings of our own commanders, than through any extraordi- 
nary courage or conduct ſhewn by the enemy; and, that this 


| might be the eaſier, their commands were made as diſtinQ as, 


the nature of the ſervice conſidered, it was poſſible s. 
The ſquadron failed from Plymouth the latter end of the 

month of January; but, before they were in a condition to act, 

the commanders differed, and all things were in confuſion. 


Colonel Lillingſton in his account aſſerts, that the commodore 
opened his inſtructions in an unwarrantable manner, and that, 


after he had done ſo, he propoſed to the colonel to take what 


care they could of themſelves at the expence of the public ſer- 
vice. The colonel rejected this offer as became a man of ho- 
nour, and the commodore thenceforward prepared to execute 
his ſcheme in ſpite of all the colonel could do to prevent him“. 


Towards the latter end of March, 1695, they arrived before 


the city of St. Domingo, where the Spaniſh governor, on the 


receipt of the king of Spain's letters, promiſed them all the af 


ſiſtance in his power; but how he performed this promiſe, is not 


very well agreed. Mr. ſecretary Burchet in his hiſtory (from the 


2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 531. 0 wo Lillingſtow's remarks c on Burchet's 
_ naval hiſtory, 8vo. 1904. | 
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letters, no doubt, of commodore Wilmot) charges him with 
creating unneceſſary delays, which were of great prejudice to the 


expedition d. On the other hand, colonel Lillingſton afferts, that 


the Spaniſh governor behaved in every reſpect like a man of ho- 
nour, concerted with him the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for 
attacking Cape Francois, and performed all he undertook with 
the utmoſt punctuality. It muſt be obſerved, that the force of 
the allies then in Hiſpaniola was ſuch, as that the ruin of the 


French ſettlements might have been well expected from it. The 
| Spaniſh governor marched one thouſand ſeven hundred; the 


commander of our. land-forces was able to debark about twelve 
hundred men; the commodore promiſed to join his force with 
five hundred ſeamen; the Spaniards actually added three men 
of war to our fleet, ad; to prevent any diſputes about the com- 
mand, the Spaniſh admiral took down his flag ©. 5 
The firſt thing that was attempted was the ruin of the French 
ſettlement at Cape Francois. When the fleet was arrived within 
ſight of the place, the commodore abſolutely preſcribed the place 
where the land- forces ſhould go on ſhore; and though colonel 
Lillingſton repreſented to him, that it was extremely hard to 


_ oblige the troops to a march of five leagues and a half, when, 


by only rowing one league and a half, the boats might land them 


cloſe by the fort which they were to attack, the commodore 
gave him barely the hearing, but purſued his own project, and 


they ſoon diſcovered with what view. _ 
The Engliſh and Spaniſh troops joined, and 1 their 


: fatiguing march till they arrived within five miles of Fort St. 


Francis, where they ſaw the French blow up their works, and 


| abandon the place. When the troops came up, they were ſur- 


prized to find the Engliſh colours hoiſted on the fort, and a fin- 


gle ſeaman left to attend them: but the myſtery was ſoon . 


b Burchet's navel hiſtory, *h $35: Taderd this gentleman ſeems to have an 
extraordinary pique againſt the Spaniards, whom, though our allies at that time, 
© never mentions but with - reproach. This is the more injurious, fnce that 
writer (though he had fo great opportunity) never ſupports what he advances by 
any authority, It would, however, be ha rd to ſet the judgment of a en man 
ſo high/ as to ſacrifice io it the character of a whole nation. | 


© Reflections on Burchet's memoirs, p. 48. where the agreement welt! is to be 
found; for colonel Eilingſtou al, vays produces youchers, 


plained, 
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plained; commodore Wilmot no ſooner ſaw the place abandons 
ed, than he rowed to ſhore with five hundred men, entered it, 
and carried off all that was worth carrying. This diſguſted, as it 
well might, both the Engliſh and Spaniſh forces; and, if they 
had not been compoſed of veteran troops, and men who had a 
great reſpect for their officers, 'a mutiny muſt have followed, 
which would have deſtroyed the whole: deſign. But colonel 
Lillingſton pacified them as well as he could, by promi ing to 
take care they ſhould not be treated in this manner for the fu- 
ture, if it was in his power to prevent it d. 

After this extraordinary exploit it was reſolied to attempt 
Port de Paix, where M. Ducaſſe commanded in perſon; but he 
quitted the place, leaving in it a garriſon of ſix hundred men. 

On the firſt of June the Engliſh and Spaniſh troops marched 
by two different roads towards the place they were to attack; 
and the ſquadron ſailed thither at the fame time, but with this 


1 extraordinary cireumſtance, that, if the Spaniſh admiral out of 


pure humanity had not left ſome tranſports to take in our ſick 


men, they muſt have been left to periſh; for commodore Wil: | 


mot had ſomething elſe in his head than to take care of invalids; 
and had therefore failed as ſoon as the reſolution was taken. 

The march was very fatiguing; it took up ſixteen days before 
they arrived in ſight of Port de Paix, and then there was a great 
deal of time loſt in getting the artillery and ammunition on ſhore, 
At laſt this too was performed, and then the ſiege of the place 
was begunina regular manner: and the commodore, to ſhew 
his willingneſs to aſſiſt, landed a | great body of ſeamen, and i in- 
veſted i it on the other ſide. 

On the third of July, the breach bein W 3 co- 
YN lonel Lillingſton employed in making the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for a general ſtorm, the enemy took a reſolution of deſerting the 
place, and forcing their way through the quarter of the commo- 
dore. Their force conſiſted of about five hundred and thirty 
men, of which about one hundred and fifty were negroes, but I 
well armed and diſciplined. Their greateſt difficulty was to carry 
off their women, children, and the moſt yaluable part of their 
effects. The latter 80 OE up firſt, and yu thew in Lina ; 


* a 
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d Nabe on Burchet's memoirs, p. 54. 
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bundles on the backs of the women, who, with the children, 


marched in the front, under a good eſcort, while three hundred 


men fell into the quarters of our ſeamen, and, by expoſing 


themſelves to a very. briſk fire, which laſted for a long time, 


gave the reſt an opportunity to retreat; The affair was con- 
duſted with equal reſolution and addreſs; but not without a 
very conſiderable loſs; 


Colonel Lillingſton, as ſoon as he heard the firing, quelfed at 


the cauſe, and immediately detached his brother, with two hun- 


dred and fifty men, to ſupport the ſeamen. When major Lil. 


lingſton arrived, the affair was over, and he marched directly 
to tale poſſeſſion of the fort, in order to ſecure whatever the 
French had left behind them; and having poſted centinels every 


where, and put the reſt of his men under arms; he thought 


that all was ſafe; but in this he was miſtaken ; commodore Wil- 


inſtantly. As ſoon as the commodore came up to him, he claps 


ped his hand upon his ſhoulder, with this familiar ſalutation, 
4 Now, major, I am ſtronger than you.” After which he fe- 
moved his guards, bfoke open the ſtore-houſes, and carried off 


every thing that was worth taking, © with a dexterity," "Lays co- 
lonel Lillingſton, ( very natural to ſeamen . 

This kind of proceeding was not like to produce moth good; 
the commodore offered to carry the ſick men to Jamaica, and 
to leave colonel Lillingſton to attempt, in conjunction with the 
Spaniards, the taking Leogane and Petit-Guavas; but they were 
weary of ſuch kind of treatment, and had ſo many men diſ- 
abled by the unneceſſary hardſhips to which they had been ex- 
poſed, that it was reſolved, in a council of war, not to proſe- 


cute either of the deſigns before-mentioned; but to demoliſh 
the fort, ruiti the adjacent country, carty off the artillety they 
bad taken, and fail with all the Engliſh forces to Jamaica, 
To this the Spaniſh governor conſented; becauſe he ſaw the 
impoſſibility of their performing, in the condition they were in, 
what "7 had Faves z and of this he Was the better judge, 


8 Burckier's ona hiſtory; p. N Reflections on Purchet' nei v. 67. A 


Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol, iv. p. 73 


vol. Il. e 3M - 1 


mot, at the head of his whole corps of ſeamen, followed him 
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becauſe he had an exact account of the French forces that M. 
Ducaſſe was aſſembling at Cul de Sac, and with which, it was 
expected, he would march to give them battle, as having no 
other means of preſerving the French ſettlements; though 'in 


this there was a great deal of danger f. 


It muſt net be ſuppoſed, that becauſe this expedition was in 


irſelf very ill managed, and far from being glorieus to thoſe that 


undertook it; it muſt not, I ſay, be therefore luppoſed, that it 
did but very little prejudice to the French. 
The confederate army, in fixty days, ruined their plantations. 


for a hundred miles. round, carried off a thouſand negroes, de- 
moliſhed two ftrong forts, wherein they teok one hundred and 


forty pieces of cannon, with a vaſt quantity of all ſorts of am- 
monition and navat ſtores; ſo that there ſeems to be no reaſon 
to think colonel Lillingſton exaggerated, who computes the loſs 
of the French at 200,c00l.5 But what recompence is this for 


the erpence the nation was at im fitting out fuch. a ſquadron, and 


. Burchet's 3 p. 53. | 
8 It is neceſſary for me here to give the reader ſome account ; of the . 
ties on which the facts mentioned in the text are founded. In the year 1703, 


| ſecretary Burchet publiſhed his memoirs of tranſaQions at ſea, duting the war 
with France, from 1688 to 1697. In theſe memoirs, p. 30s, he gives a large: 
account of this expedition, which is altogether in favour of Mr. Wilmot, and 


was very probably tranſcribed from his letters. In 1704, colonel Luke Lilling - 


ſton publiſhed his reffections on Mr. Burchet's memoirs, in which he advances 


nothing but upon undeniable authority, producing inſtructions, letters, affidavits, 


and other neceſſary papers upon every occafy:n. Some months after Mr. Bu— 
chet publiſhed a Juſtification of bis naval memoirs, in anſwer to colonel Lil 
lingſton, which arc ſupported only by extracts from journals of perſons, 
who were diſpoſed to ſet their own proccedings in a good light, and, which 
is ſtrange, acknowledges he neither aſked or defired any account from colonel 
_ Eillingſton, in order to have an opportunity of comparing evidence on both 
ſides. This was the more extraordinary, as king William (prejudiced by the ad- 
' miraſty aceounts) looked coldly on the colonel, till, upon examining the affair, he 


was undeceived, and granted him a penſion of two hundred peunds a-year, which 
was continved by Queen Anne, So that his memoirs ſeemed a cenſure upon 
their majeſties bounty. Yet, n-twithſtanding n this, when feeretary Burchet 


came to publiſh his naval hiſtory in 2520, he in a manner tranſeribed what he had 
| before ſaid in his memoirs, correcting only a few facts from colone] Lillingſton's 
book, by which, however, he admits its. authority, but without ſetting any mark 


of ignominy upon this moſt ſcandalous expedition. At this Mr. Lediard very 
honeſtly expreſſes his ſurprize; but, fer my own part, when F conſider the admi- 
ralty never thought this affair worth an inquiry, I do not at all onder their ſecte- 


tary did not think proper to cenſure it. 
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in ſending ſo great a body of land troops ſo far ? What opinion 
muſt the commodore's conduct give our allies, the Spaniards, 
of Engliſh armaments, and what notions could they entertain 


ol the ſignificancy of our naval force, when they ſaw it fo fla- 


grantly miſapplied ; our commander in chief having regard on- 


ly to his private views, and encouraging his ſeamen upon all 


occaſions to behave like pirates? How much muſt this miſcar- 


rige at once diſgrace and diſcourage an adminiſtration, fince it 
ſeemed to ſhew, that all attempts of this ſort would prove as 
fruitleſs for the future, and ſerve only to exhauſt the treaſures 


of this nation, in order to enrich Fuch as leaſt deſerved it? 1 
am very ſorry that I have been obliged to fay ſo much; but e- 


very reader will do me the juſtice to own, that this ſubject 
compelled me to it. We ſuffer, at this day, for the miſdeeds 


of theſe times, and the falſe pity that was ſhewn in letting ſlip 
the public examination of a thing fo ſcandalous as this was b. 
Reflections like theſe, on the flips of our anceſtors, are proper 


leſſons for the preſent generation; and I think it my duty to in- 
culcate them, in ordet to prevent our being wanting, in the 
ſame manner to ourſelves and our poſterity. 


The account given us of this affair, by French writers, agrees 


pretty well with our own. It is true, that they gave great com- 


mendations to M. Ducaſſe, governor of St. Domingo, who was 


certainly a very gallant man, but who, as certainly, had no op- 


portunity of ſhewing his bravery on this occaſion. In the main, 
however, they agree, that miſunderſtandings between the allies 


proved the ruin of the whole affair; and that nothing could 


amaze, and at the ſame time overjoy people more, than the 
news of the Engliſh troops imbarking for Jamaica did M. Du- 


_ calle and his army. The ſame writers intimate, that the colony 


k The general anſwer to what has been ſaid vpn this ſubject is, that all Inquiry 
was prevented by the commedore's death. But, ſurely, this is a very poor ex- 


cuſe. To an intelligent reader it will appear, that an effectual inquiry might 
have been more eaſily made after his death, than in the life of the commodore. 
His is fluence was then determined, he could net be hurt by the inquiry, all bis 


creatures were at full liberty to ſpeak; and, as knowing the truth only was of im- 
Portance to the Hobie, | in order to prevent ſn:h deteſtable actions for the future, 
the my al] this Nr as far as poſſible, in obliyion, is inexcuſahle to the 
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of Jamaica was much wanting to itſelf, in not 1 hold of 
this opportunity to make a deſcent on the French ſettlements, 
in revenge for the miſchiefs done them by the inhabitants of this 
colony, under M. Ducaſle, the year before, which, if they had 
done, in all probability the French muſt have been driven out 
of Hiſpaniola z and, as things then ſtood, there is no great rea. 
ſon to doubt the Spaniards would have been very well pleaſed 
to have ſeen an Engliſh colony ſettled in their room, as well 
knowing their own madlie to preſerve the iſland without ſuch 
aſſiſtance i. 
But all fi uch views for the glory of England were e effeftually 
defeated by the failing away of the Engliſh ſquadron from Hif- 
paniola, on the twenty - third of July, 1695, with the land- forces 
on board. The governor and people of Jamaica gave the com- 
modore a very indifferent reception, having had previous intelli- 
gence of his behaviour through the whole affair. Several coun- 
cils of war were held, to conſider how practicable a ſecond at- 
tempt might be in conjunction with a conſiderable force from 
this iſland. But, after much deliberation, this deſign alſo came 
to nothing. The commodore, in the mean time, followed his 
buſineſs cloſely; that is to ſay, he conyerted the plunder he had 
taken into money, which he veſted in all ſorts of merchandize 
fit for the Engliſh market, and took in the goods privately on 
the back of the iſland. When this was done, his next care 
was to get back to England with his ſquadron, with the great 
wealth he had amaſſed on board of it. He left Jamaica on the 
third of September, 1695, but met with a very bad paſſage. 
On the ſhoals of Florida he loſt a fourth rate man of war, 
in a manner which gave great cauſe to ſuſpeCt he never intended 
to bring her home k. Aſter this an epidemic diſtemper broke 
| eo 5 „ 1 | ; out 


j Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, tom. iv. p. 63=15- : Hiſtoire mille, tow | i. 

Hiſt „ire de Louis XIV. tom. v. Cc. 155 
| & One may ſee by colonel Lillingſton's whole vooks how 1 00 more * 
men of honour are of their reputation, than ſtateſmen of a nation's glory. The 
colonel's account of this affair was printed but ſeyen years after the thing hape 
pened. and yet no ſearch was made into the maiter. His words are theſe: _ 
It would be a moſt diverting thing, abating for the difaſter of it, and the 
a lives loſt in it, to hear a true particular of the loſs of the Wincheſter man of 
*« war, It Iam not miſinformed, there would come to light a great many hide 
15 den creunſtancer, vey uſeful to the nation in general, if thy loſs of that 
| oy man 
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out on board the ſhips, which carried off a multitude of ſailors 
and ſoldiers, and not a few officers, among whom was the com- 
modore himſelf. This diſeaſe prevailed at laſt to ſuch a degree, 
that there was ſcarce found men enough to bring home the 
ſquadron, which did not arrive till very late in the year, I can» 
not help cloſing this account by obſerving, that commodore 
Wilmot left ſixteen thouſand pounds in effects on board his own 
ſhip, which engaged his family in a long ſuit with captain Butler. 
guch are the wretched effects of ſacrificing public concerns ta 
the narrow views of private intereſt! ! | 

Towards the latter end of the year 1696, the nation was 
again alarmed with the report of an invaſion. It was known 
that the French were fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron at Breſt; and 
for what ſervice, the intelligence our ſecretaries had could not 
inform them. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, therefore, was ſent with 


a conſiderable force to block them up, which, however, the 


French avoided ; and it was then given out at home, that our 
vigilance had diſappointed the defigns of the enemy, and obli - 
ged them to abandon all thoughts of a deſcent. In this we only 
deceived ourſelves, for our merchants quickly came at the know- 
ledge of the true ſcheme, which was the ſending a ſtrong ſqua- 
fron into the Weſt Indies, to attack ſome of the Spaniſh planta- 
tions in thoſe parts m. The Sieur Pointis was the perſon who 


formed 


man of war were inquired into. If due examination were made, whether all 


the ſtores and guns that were pretended to be in her, were really on board 
her; and if the loſs of that ſhip did not ſerve for a colour to pretend the loſs 
of many things, which were otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 15  Lillingſton” 5 reflections, | 
p. 130, 
 T'Mr, Burchet confeſſes the epidemic ſickneſs on board the fleet; and Solo ; 
Lillingſton informs us, that the commodore's widow was actually involved in a 
law ſuit with captain Butler, in 1104, for the plunder ſo baſcly taken from the 
poor ſoldiers and ſailors, who acquired a juſt ue to it by the ſweat of their 
brows, and the expence of their blaod. 

m In order to ſupport this fact, I ſhall give the reader a paſſage ſrom the 
monthly Mercury for December 1696. The great noife made about Pointis's 
* ſquadron that was equipping at Breſt, and which, as it was furniſhed with a 
© vaſt number of ſealing ladders, bombs, pontons, and other materials for a 
* deſcent, and for the attack of places on ſhore, had given the alarm to all the 
N dominions of Great Britain, is at laſt over; and thoſe that were moſt fright- 
g ed, are now moſt inclined to treat it with contempt; for whether it was, that 

Na vanted a BETTE? to carry him ont of port, or that his project 


6c bad 
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formed the plan of this undertaking, and who had been no leſs 
than three years in bringing it to bear, 

The French king had ſuffered a great number of private per- 
ſons to contribute towards this enterprize, and the ſtrongeſt af. 
ſurances were given them, that whatever profits accrued there. 
by ſhould be fairly divided amongſt them. Orders were pri. 
vately ſent to M. Ducaſſe, in Hiſpaniola, to aſſemble as many 
buccaneers as he could, with veſſels proper to ſupport them; 
and he was to have theſe ready to join M. Ponitis's ſquadron, 
as ſoon as it appeared. The true deſign all along was upon 
Carthagena ; but ſuch as pretended to be in the ſecret at the 
French court, gave out, that the king intended this armament 
to execute a project, long ago formed by M. Ducaſſe, of driving 

the Spaniards entirely out of Hiſpaniola. But, notwithſtanding 
this variety of reports, ſome of king James's adherents fancied 
that they had penetrated farther than any of theſe politicians, 
and that the true deſign of this myſterions armament was againſt 
Jamaica; and of this, as ON ITO. uy thought } it their duty 
to adviſe our court. 

At firſt this was conſidered as a very extract e piece of 
t een which alarmed us the more, becauſe, conſidering 
the force we had in that part of the world, if they had really 


© had not received the leaſt ſanction of the court, fo it was, that his Britannic 
s majeſty had time enough to ſend Sir Cludefley Shovel with a ſtrong ſquadron 
« to inſpect this fleet, which was reported to be ſtrong enough to attempt the 
de invaſion of his kingdoms; and, on his looking into the port, it appeared there 
% were but ſixteen men of war of all ſorts there; ſo that, whatever the deſign of 
« Pointis's ſquadron was, it ſeems to be vaniſhed into ſmoke.” 
nun The political tracts of that year beſt inform us what the ſentiments of the 
world were upon that occaſion, becauſe later writers are apt to impoſe upon us, 
by pretending, that this or that great miniſter had actually diſcovered the ſecr:t 


5 very early, though, for certain reaſons of ſtare, it was not publiſhed, Now it 


clearly appears from thoſe writings, that nothing of this kind bappened ; and it 
is as certain from Pointis's journal, that he never had any other view than that 
of attacking Carthagena, notwithſtanding ſo-many other projects were talked of, 
The informations I ſpeak of from France, I know from unqueſtionable authority; 
for, as the author of the Jewiſh letters rightly obſerves, the Engliſh refugees at 
St. Germain's were quite a different ſort of people from the refugees in Sobo; 
for they loved their country, though they were baniſhed from it, and, like the 
Greek exiles of old in the Perſian court, ſhewed thoſe who were inured to n 
how great a bleſſing it is to be barn and bred up FREE. 
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attempted this iſland, there was but too vo probability of their 
ſucceeding. . 
When this matter, however, came to be deliberated upon in 
council, and ſeveral af the moſt intelligent perſons there ſeemed 
convinced that the blow was meant at us, king William declared 
himſelf of a contrary opinion, for a reaſon which ſhewed how 
well he underſtood mankind, and how juſtly the French king 
dreaded his ſuperior capacity in the cloſet. His majeſty obſerved, 
that the bafis of the French king's new expedition was private 
intereſt, not public utility, or national glory, for which reaſon 
he concluded they would not either endeavour to conquer Hifpa- 
niola, or attack Jamaica, but attempt the taking the Spaniſh 
galleons, or the ſurprizing of Carthagena. The good fenſe of 
this obſervation brought over every body to his majeſty's opinion, 
and the ſequel will ſhew, that the Sieur Pointis and the reſt of 


the French commanders, (M. Ducaſte always excepted), never 


conſidered, in this expedition, what was beſt to be done, but 
how moſt might be got, in which piratical kind of knowledge 
they proved much greater proficients * the them» 


ſelves . 


Jo fruftrate this blow; whavieren] it was tenen orders 5 


vere given for a ſmall ſquadron to aſſemble at Portſmouth under 
the command of captain Meeze, and other orders were at the 


ſame time diſpatched to Mr. Neville, who commanded our fleet 


in the Mediterranean, and who. was now made vice-admiral, 
which he was directed to open, when he had taken due care of 
the homeward-bound fleet, and ſhould be fifty leagues S. W. 


by W. from Cadiz. He found himſelf in this fituation about the 


middle of the month of February, Rey en then contaling 


o Biſhop Burnet in ws hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 195. rech A 
good deal of diſlike to the management of our affairs at ſea in this critical con- 
juncture; but whoever conſiders the matter ſtrictly, will find all the reaſon in the 


world to comment the diſpoſition made by our eourt for preventing the French 


from executing their deſign in the Weſt Indies. We ought always to diſtinguiſh | 


| between the laying of a ſcheme and the carrying it into execution ; for the ſame 


praiſe is due to the contrivers of a good ſcheme, though it fails of its effect, 33 


il it had met with the wi iſhed-for ſucceſs. Here was a force ſuperior to the Frer. eh, 


who had been three years providing theirs, aſſembled in leſs than three months; . 
and, if the orders given to our admirals had been ſtrictly complied with, they 
had been as early in the Weſt Indies as the enemy; if they were not, it wes oy 
Fault either of the counenl or the board of * 
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his inſtructions, found that he was to Join captain Meeze's ſqua⸗ 
dron at the iſland of Madeiras, where, after cruizing a long time; 
he was met by the captain, now made a rear-admiral, in his own 
ſhip the Briſtol; and, the Lightning fire-ſhip having loſt company 
with the reſt of his ſquadron in a fog, a little after he left the 
Iſle of Wight. On the ſeventeenth of April vice-admiral Neville 
arrived at Barbadoes, where he found moſt of the ſhips he ex. 
pected, except the Dutch, who joining him, however, ſoon after, 
they bore away for Antigua, where they. arrived the third of 
May, 1697. There it was reſolved in a council of war to fail 
for Porto Rico, in order to take as much care as poſſible of the 
Spaniſh galleons. Before he reached his intended port, he had 
intelligence, that M. Pointis was failed from Hiſpaniola on the 
twenty-firſt of March, N. S. with twenty-ſix ſhips ſmall and 
great. It was then reſolved in a council of war to proceed forth. 
with to Fonds in order to take in a ſupply of water and ang 
viſions b. 

On the fifteenth of May, 15 the admiral, * off the 
eaſt end of the iſland, met with a ſloop, the maſter whereof in- 
formed him, there was a flying report of the French ſquadron's 
being before Carthagenaz upon this he ſtaid no longer than was 
_ abſolutely neceſſary to take in water, but ſailed from Port-Royal, 
and attempted to go through the Leeward channel; but in that 
he was prevented by the dying away of the land-breeze, and cons 
trary to what had been ever known by all perſons acquainted 
with thoſe parts, the ſea-breeze blew for fix days and fix nights 
together, during which time an Engliſh floop came in, that left 


Porto-Bello the eighteenth of this month, in company with the 


galleons, (which were fifteen in number), and two days after 
parted with them, ſteering away N. N. E. for Jamaica, wherc 
they intended to take in proviſions, for which they were ſo 
much ſtraitened, that they had not enough to carry them to the 


p Mr. Burchet tells us both in his memoirs and his hiſtory, that yiceeadmiral 
Neville cruized fiity eight days about the Madeiras, to which, if he thought him- 
ſelf bound by his inſtructions, he was juſtified; but however, this certainly pro- 
ved the ruin of the whole affair; for, if he had ſtood away for Barbadoes, inſtead 
of cruizing there, he might have come time enough to have attacked the French 
before they left Hiſpaniola, or at leaſt he might have followed them to Cartha- 


gena, where, if he had attacked their fleet while their army was engaged in the | 


ſiege, their whole force maſt have been totally e . 
Havannah. 
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Havanhah. The vice- admiral ſent out two ſloops to look for them, 
the one off the keys of Point-Pedro, and the other off thoſe of 
Porto-Morant, and to let their general know, that he was going 
to Carthagena to ſee what could be done againſt the French, but 
that he would return to Jamaica in a ſhort time. The twenty- 


fourth of the ſame month he took advantage of a ſmall gale from 


ſhore to ſteer for Carthagena, in hopes of finding the French 
either embarraſſed in the ſiege of the place, or in imbarking the 
plunder z for, according to the beſt accounts'he could get, the 
Spaniards were very ſtrong there, and had been ſo lucky alſo. as 


to have pretty early intelligence of the viſit that was deſigned 


them; but the croſs accidents, that kept the vice-admiral fo long 
on the coaſt of Jamaica, fruſtrated his good intentions, and hin- 
dered our retaking from the French the beſt part of what they 
took from the Wen which aun Mherwile nn n 
happened 9. 

In order to give A diſtindt « account of this extraordinary fairy 
which is ſomewhat partially related both by Engliſh and French 
writers, I muſt purſue the hiſtory of Pointis's voyage, and ſhew 
how and when he executed the ſcheme he propoſed; for this 
will naturally bring us back to this very point of time when vice= 


admiral Neville failed in ſearch of him and his ſquadron: As the 
ſucceſs of Pointis's expedition depended upon the afliſtance he 


was to receive at St. Domingo, he ſailed thither directly, and 
arrived on the coaſt February 19, 1697. The governor M. Du- 


caſſe had taken care to provide every thing purſuant to his in- 


ſtructions, ſo that the Sieur Pointis met with no retardment but 
what proceeded from his own imperious diſpoſition, which hin- 
dered him from giving the buccaneers the ſatisfaction they ex - 
pected ; and this produced a mutiny or two, which nothing could 


9 The admital's going to Jamaica was another misfortune; for, as it will be 
hereafter ſhewn, if he had failed directly, on the firſt intelligence he had, for 
Cirthagena, he muſt have ſurprized M. Pointis, and deſtroyed his whole force. 


hut il, according to the admiral's journal, be was under an abſolute neceflity of 
 laking in water; this is to be conſidered as an unavoidable misfortune, Theſe are 


points I leave to the reader's judgment to determine; for none of our accounts 
afford us ſufficient light to decide poſitively on the matters of fact, though this is 42S 
certainly in the admiral's fayour, that he was known to haye as much perſonal ' 


courage as any man, aid that he afterwards ſhewed as great an iaclination to = 


tight upon this occaſion as any man ever did, or indeed could do. 
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have quieted but the preſence of M. Ducaſſe, who was actuated 


wholly by public ſpirit, and exerted his utmoſt intereſt among 
theſe people to keep them ſteady; at the fame time he ſuffereq 


as much as they did from the inſolence of the general, who, 
proud of his commiſſion, and full of himfelf, behaved without 
any regard either to the rank or circumftanees of others. 


After about a fortnight's ſtay to forward all neceſfary prepa. 
rations, the whole fleet failed for Carthagena, and arrived be- 
fore that city on the third of April. 'Fhe force brought from 
France by M. Pointis conſiſted of ſeven large ſhips of war, about 
ten frigates, and ſmall veflels of ſeveral forts, on board which 
were two thouſand two hundred and lixty ſeamen, and one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſoldiers, in all four thoufand 
and ten, to which M. Ducaſſe added another ſtout ſquadron, on 


board of which were fifteen hundred buccaneers, ſoldiers, and 
volunteers, They firſt attempted the ſtrong fort of Boca-Chica, 


which was carried by aſſault ; then they attacked Neuſtra 8ig- 
nora de la Popa, a monaſtery on a hill, which commands the 

place; they befieged and took likewiſe the fort of St. Lazarus, 
and at length ſtormed the ſuburbs, which forced the governor 
to think of a capitulation; and this, being granted him on pretty 


good terms, was concluded April 24, 1697, when the city was 
ſurrendered to the French, who loſt before it upwards of five 
hundred men neither could it have been ever taken but for the 
aſſiſtance of M. Ducafle, and the troops he commanded, though 
Pointis uſed them very ill through the whole affair, and, after it 

- was taken, actually ſhut them out of the city, putting off from 
iime to time the diſtribution of the booty, and not eee ſo 
much as to put a check on fuch : as received 9 


Mar 


7 In the whole of this relation I reduce all the dates to the old ſtyle for the 


fake of comparing them readily, which could not have been otherwiſe done, As | 
to the facts, we have a vaſt variety of relations, though I think but two of any 
great autherity, viz. Po»intis's own memoirs, and the hiſtory of St. Domingo, 


written by father Charlevoix on the memoirs of father Pers, and from the regi- 


ſters in the public offices in the marine in France, where I find theſe differ too 
widely to be reconciled ; therefore I prefer, without ceremony, the latter, becauſe 


it is evident, that Sicur Pointis had views to ferve, whereas father Charlevoi 
writes without the leaſt bias, Occafionally I have recourſe to other authorities, 
which I refer to in their proper places. 


70 s "This we find both in Tointis' 5 memcirs, and in the hiſtory ws St, babe, 
e 
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Many diſputes have been raiſed as to the value of the plats 
aud other effects taken by the Sieur Pointis in this place. Some 
have carried this ſo high as forty millions of livres, and others, 
amongſt whom is M. Pomtis himſelf, reduce it to nine millions. 
There are ſeveral reaſons which have induced different writers to 
impoſe upon their readers in this particular*. All the Spaniſh 
authors who have mentioned this, ſay, they had ſent the nuns, 
together with one hundred and twenty mules, laden with gold 
and jewels, forty miles up into the country, before the French 
arrived; but then it is viſbly their intereſt to abate, as much as 
poſſible, the credit of this expedition, and this perhaps is now 
become the French mtereſt too. The Sieur Pointis and his par- 
tizans had alſo canſe ſuſſicient to ſtate this account as low as 
poſſible, becauſe, the lower they brought it, the leſs they had to 
account for, which was what they wanted. Our hiſtorians in 
thoſe days were deſirous of leflening the ſucceſs of all French 
_ expeditions, and therefore, as we ſee in the celebrated work of 
biſhop Burnet, that prelate affected to treat this as a miſcarriage, 
by which the n on the W could . de called 
gainers%. 

But one who i is bekenne anly about truth will * proper 
allowances on ſuch occaſions, and, by comparing theſe different 


thing, with which, for many reaſons, ſurely both we and poſte- 
rity have a right to be acquainted. After taking all imaginable 
en venture = a Mohr Sr 


| The cevereh indeed pretends the RNS: 6s behaved in, but the court of France, 
on the cloſeſt examination, thought otherwiſe, and therefore fo 1 think ought we. 
t Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. 146. Memoires de Pointis, &c. Father 
Daniel, in his journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 187. computes the riches 
brought home by Sieur Pcintis at ten millions; and this, as I take it. was the 
commonly received caleulation at that time. ö 
v Biſhop Burnet might poſſibly be deceived by the ned: accounts from 
France, which were all againſt Pointis ; but if he had inquired into what followed, 
znd how much money was recovered when this buſineſs came to be narrowly 
ſifted, he would have altered his opinion. The French da not ſuffer a few great 
officers to cheat their owners and the public by cooking up tories deſtitute f 
proof; their goveroment is . and TOs, in caſes like "wy generally 
ſperking, juſt, | 


accounts together, will endeavour to acquire a juſt notion of a 
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home vpwards of twenty millions of livres; I believe J ſhould 
not err in ſaying, twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
But there is no need of leflening the profits to abate the glory 
of this expedition. The Sieur Pointis certainly behaved very ill 
through the whole affair; he diſguſted the buccaneers; he treat. 
ed M. Ducaſſe exceſſively ill during the whole ſiege; he made 
an unfair diſtribution of the effects taken; he took no kind of 
care of the ſick and wounded, but left them in the hoſpitals not 
only witkout medicines but food; and, to complete his blun- 
ders, he loitered till the twenty-firſt of May, and did not im. 
bark his men till the ſickly ſeaſon came on, and they could ſcarce 
crawl to their ſhips. The buccaneers were ſo irritated by the 
behaviour of Pointis, and his breaking the agreement he made 
with them, to force upon them a dividend of 40, ooo crowns, 
that, as ſoon as they ſaw him and his ſquadron ready to fail, 
they returned back to Carthagena, in order, as they phraſed it, 
to look for their ſhare of the plunders which they: did not fail 
of finding *, 
It 18 yery evident from this account, that if our eee lain 
on his having the firſt information of the enemy's being failed 
ſor Carthagena, which was on the fifteenth of May, had pro- 
ceeded thither inſtead of going to Jamaica, he had unqueſtion- 
ably ſurprized the French in the harbour of that place; and, as 
the Spaniards had actually afſembled an army to retake the city, 
it is not eaſy to gueſs how the French would have eſcaped, who 
were by that time ſplit into factions among themſelves, and at 
leaſt one half of them fallen ſick 1. But though he miſſed them 
then, yet on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1697, being half ſeas 
over from Jamaica, he ſaw the Sieur de Pointis's ſquadron, con- 
fiſting of ſeven men of war, and two or three frigates, at no 


w My calculation goes upon undeniable principles. The Sieur Pointis gave 
the buecaneers 40,009 crowns, or 120,009 livres, for their ſhare, computing at 
; the rate of one tenth from the firſt million, and a thirtieth from every other 

million; and this, by a very eaſy proceſs, makes it clear he eſtimated the whole | 
booty at 9, 000,000. But, when M. Pointis' 8 behaviour came to be ſerntinized | 
in France, they had a decree for 1,400, ooo livres more. 

X FHiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. 157. The buccancers undoubtedly 
| carried away $5,000,000 livres, though not above 1,500,000 came to St. Domin- 

5 | 


J Burchet' $ naval hiſtory, p. 553+ Sce ts the memoirs of Sir G. Rooke. 
N | great 
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great diſtance z upon which he endeavoured to engage them, 
hut could not. The Warwick indeed exchanged ſome ſhot with 
one of the Frenchmen z but, in ſpite of all the fail ſhe could 
make, the ſhip got away from her, as the reſt did from the ad- 
miral. The Warwick, perceiving this, bore down on a fly-boat 
belonging to the French fleet, and took her, having on board a 
vaſt quantity of arms and ammunition, with as much plate as 
made the prize worth two hundred thouſand pounds, and is a 
pretty good ſample of what 2 e were on board the 
mr 
Five days the vice-admiral continued the purſuit, i in which five 
ſhips, amongſt which his own and rear-admiral Meeze's were 
included, ſprung their fore-top-maſts, and their ſails were ſo 
torn, that it was found impoſſible to continue the chace with any 
hopes of ſucceſs*, This again was a narrow eſcape; the French 
themſelves own it, they were much inferior in force, they were 
ill manned, moſt of their ſhips were foul; and, if they had 
fought, many of them muſt have been taken without doubt. 
I ſee no manner of cauſe to cenſure the vice-admiral's conduct 
on this occaſion, (as ſome have done), becauſe it was beyond 
queſtion his own and his officers intereſts to have fought, upon 
the preſumption that their own ſuperior force would have put 
them in poſſeſſion of all the plunder the French had obtained. 
Beſides, they all gave ſufficient proofs afterwards, that fight- 
ing was what they did not deſire to avoid. I am therefore ſatis- 
tied as to this point, that there was nothing of treachery or ne- 
gle&t of duty in this buſineſs, but that Pointis's ſquadron eſcaped 
by a concurrence (with reſpect to us) of unlucky and unavoidable 
accidents, unleſs there might be ſome fault in thoſe who furniſh. 
ed our fails, which did not wear ſo well as thoſe of the French, 
tor which however the ſea-officers were not to blame b. 
The buccaneers, on their return to Carthagena, met with no 
reſiſtance; and therefore, having driven the inhabitants into the 


1 Mr. Lediard frm to queſtion whether the author of the Britiſh empire in 
America had not ſet down 200,000 for 36,009 3 but en examination 1 and 
290,000 in the original accounts. | 

* Burchet's memoirs, p. 361. The preſent ſtate of Eorope for the month ok 
Auguſt, 169. London Gazette, No. 3317. 
d Mr. Burchet acknowledges this, and ſo it appears of the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
though this does not ſeem to [OP fatisfied MAP * | 


great 
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great church, they told them how general Pointis had treated 
them, which, as they alledged, obliged them, though againſt 
their will, to come back to make a demand of five millions, 
which once paid them, they promiſed to retire without dig 
any kind of violence. The poor Spaniards did their utmoſt io 
rake together this ſum ; but it was all in vain. The French took 
what they brought, and, as ſoon as they had done bringing, theſe 
miſcreants had recourſe to ſuch cruelties, as are ſcarce credible, 
to force diſcoveries, Aſter all, in the ſpace of about five dap, 
they amaſſed near 1,000,000 of crowns in money, and above 2 
much more in rich goods; after which they fell ont amongſt 
themſelves as to the diviſion of it, the buccaneers refuſing the 
inhabitants of Domingo an equal ſhare, becauſe, as they ſaid, 
they were at great expence on that iſland before they failed, 
when the inhabitants were at home in their own houſes. This 
diſpute, however, was ſoon adjuſted on the arrival of a ſhip 
from Martinico, with advice that a ftrong Engliſh ſquadron was 
in queſt of them; they inſtantly quitted the place, imbarked | 
their plunder with all imaginable diligence, and contrived to 
get to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, and retire to St. Domingos. 
When our ſquadron found it impracticable to engage the 
French, the vice-admiral thought it expedient to proceed to Car- 
thagena, in order to ſee if the galleons were ſafe, and how far 
he could be uſeful to the Spaniards. He arrived in the port in 
the evening of the thirty-frſt of May, and found the place quite 
abandoned]; for the inhabitants were ſo much afraid of the buc- | 
caneers returning a third time, that they were fled into the 
woods. Two days the vice-admiral remained in the port before 
be prevailed upon the governor and ſome of the principal inha- 
bitants to return, and then ſailed, after ſending a frigate to ot. 
Jago to inform the governor of the Havannah, and the general of | 
the gallies, of what had paſſed, that they Me AE better . 
vide for the ſafety of the galleons. 
On the ſixth he diſcovered eight fail of buccancers cloſe 3 
the ſhore; upon which, a detachment was ſent to deſtroy them. 
The enemy crowded all the ſail they could, in hopes of eſcaping 
| but only four were ſo lucky as to effect it. One was done upon 


0 Hiſtoire de b. Domingue, vol. iv. UCL bg 
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the Spaniſh coaſt, not far from Carthagena, her crew taken by 
the inhabitants, and compelled to work in the repair of their 
fortifications. Another was forced on ſhore on St. Domingo, 
and beat to pieces. The Chriſt, a fine ſhip, commanded by 
captain Cofuy, who had two hundred and fifty men on board, 
and about 350,000 crowns in ſilver, was taken by a Dutch ſhip, 
as was the Flying Hart of the ſame force and value, command- 
ed by captain Pierce, by captain Dilkes, and her crew were 
brought into England d. 
The governor of Jamaica at that time was Sir William Beeſton, 
who, conſidering that the fleet muſt ſoon be obliged to return 
home, reſolved to ſuggeſt the deſtruction of that neſt of pirates, 
Petit- Guavas, to the vice-admiral, as the moſt important ferviee 
that, as things were circumſtanced, could be done to the Eng- 
liſh colonies in general, and Jamaica in particular, Vice-admiral 
Neville inſtantly complied with it, and leit the execution of the 
{ſcheme to rear-admiral Meeze, who was detached from the fleet, 
June 22, 1697, for this very purpoſe, with nine ſhips of war, 
great and ſmall. On the twenty-feventh he arrived at a ſmall 
diſtance from Petit-Guavas, and debarked ſome of his forces, | 
ordering the ſhips to come in next day, 5 
On the twenty-ninth he ſurpriſed Petit-Guavas, entering the 
place before it was light, and ſeizing the guard. He had at firſt 
thoughts of remaining there ſome ſhort time; but the feamen, 
and at laſt, through their example, the landmen, began to plun- 
der and drink fo hard, that when the rear-admiral altered his 
ſentiments, and reſolved ro burn and abandon it, there was not 
above fifty ſober men under bis command, out of nine hundred. 
When he gave out this order, the whole was executed with ſuch 
precipitation, that notwithſtanding there was abundance of gold 
and ſilver in the place, yet very little was ſaved or brought away. 
However, the burning the town, and carrying off priſoners a 
good number of negroes to Jamaica, was a great and ſeaſonable 
tervice to the Engliſh colonies, and gave the enemy a remarkable 
| check, which they did not ſoon recover: to ſay the truth, it was i 
one of the moſt n actions done Epe dne war ©. 


d Burchet's nav. kit, p. 5558. — 2 roſtrata, p. 268. Life of K. William, 
P. 467, 486. e Burchet's memoirs, p. 369. Kennet, Life of K. William. 
Columna roſtrata, p. 269. 1 he pretent ſta:e of Europe for the month of Sept. 
1697. Pointer's clrogolog? oy Liltorian, vol. ii. p. 44%. Loud. G.z, NY. . 2 
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Vice-admiral Neville, having wooded and watered with all 
the diligence imaginable, ſailed to meet rear-admiral Meeze, 
and, then bringing away the homeward-bound ſhips from Ja- 
maica, reſolved to proceed to the Havannah, in order to preſerve 
the galleons. He ſailed in the beginning of July, and, coming 
about the middle of that month on the coaſt of Cuba, the ſea. 
men became exceſſively ſickly, and rear-admiral Meeze died be. 
fore they reached the Havannah. On the twenty-ſecond of the 
ſame month the vice-admiral arrived before that port, and ſent in 
advice to the governor of his want of water and other refreſh- 
ments. 'The governor ſent him a civil meſſage, but refuſed to ad. 
mit his ſquadron, and did not even ſupply his neceſſities, or at 
leaſt not in all reſpects. As for the general of the galleons, when 
he was informed that the vice-admiral came on purpoſe to con- 
vey that rich fleet home, which was the principal point of king 
William's inſtructions, far from being ſatisfied with theſe un- 
_ uſual acts of kindneſs to allies, he excuſed himſelf from putting 
his ſhips under our protection, ſuppoſing, or at leaſt pretend. 
ing, his orders would not warrant it. The true reaſon, however, | 
both of his and of the governor's conduct, might probably be, 
their fear of having the place of the greateſt conſequence in the | 
Welt Indies, and the richeſt fleet of that age, for there were 


fifty millions on board the galleons, taken at once, ſince both I 


had been left in the vice-admiral's power, if he had been once 
admitted into the haven f. 
This kind of treatment, after the pains he had l to ſave. 
the galleons, and to ſerve the crown of Spain on every occa- 
ſion, broke the vice-admiral's ſpirits very much. He had always 
counted upon eſcorting the galleons, and believed ſo acceptable 
a ſervice would entirely efface the memory of former misfor- 
tunes; but being diſappointed again, and reflecting on the little 
ſervice that with ſo ſtrong a ſquadron he had been able to do 
his country, it threw him into a kind of hectic fever, which 
hung upon him till he arrived in Virginia, on the twenty-ſecond | 
of Auguſt, and there he died, as much of grief as of his diſ- 
| temper, to the great regret of all who knew him, as he was 3 


F Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. $58. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. Xxiü. 
p. 5375 W London Gazeite, No. 3331. 
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perſon of courage, prudence, and integrity; who wanted net 
either will or abilities to do his eg ee ſervice, though his for- 
tune fell ſhort of his zeal#, 

By his demiſe the cinta of the ſquadron devolved upon 
captain Robert Dilkes, who, from Virginia, arrived ſafely in 
England on the twenty-fourth of October, 1697, with the 
whole ſquadron, though poorly manned, and the ſhips many of 
them foul and rotten; ſo that, notwithſtanding the great hopes 
that had been entertained of our doing mighty things in the 
Weſt Indies, all came to nothing; for, beſides this, we met 
with other diſappointments in that quarter of the world, that 


were no leſs mortifying than thoſe we have mentioned bh. 


The Sieur Pointis thought himſelf ſafe when he arrived off 
Newfoundland, as not having the leaſt knowledge that we had 
a ſtout ſquadron there, under the command of the late Sir John 
(then captain) Norris, ſo that he made no difficulty of going in- 
to the bay of Conception, and of lying there careleſsly enough, 
though we had a force ſufficient at St. John's to have given a 
good account of him and his Spaniſh plunder, It was on the 
twenty-third of July our ſquadron: had advice, that five French 
ſhips were ſeen in Conception-bay, and they immediately con- 


cluded it was M. Neſmond's ſquadron come to attack them 


and therefore, inſtead of going to look for the enemy, they 


wiſely conſidered how, in caſe they fell upon St, John's, they 


ſhould be beſt able to defend themſc}ves, and bent all their en- 


deavours that way. 


Captain Norris was from the beginning a little ſuſpi picious that 


this was not the outward- bound French ſquadron, and therefore 
ſent the Mary galley, a clean tight ſhip, to diſcover what they 
were. But before they could have any news from her, he re- 
ceived a letter from one Mr. Alexander Cumberbatch, maſter 

of a ſhip taken by the French at ſea, and put on ſhore in New- 


foundland, in order to procure freſh proviſions. In this letter 


there was a diſtinct account of M, Pointis" s ſtrength, and of his 


8 1 ik this chere from ſome who knew him a well, and wh ſerved . 


kim in this very expedition. 


b Life of king William, p. 488. The ; lies ſtate of Europe for the mn 
of October 1697, p. 398, London N Nö. 3336, 3329. | Bur- 
chet's memoirs, p. 375. | | | | 
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ſquadron's having on board the rich plunder of Carthagen 2 
Captain Norris was rayiſhed with this epiſtle, called a council of the 
war immediately, and preſſed that no farther time might be loſt, tle « 
but that without more ado they might ſail in queſt of the ene- upe 
my. Other people, however, were in no ſuch haſte; they doubt- 198 
ed whether Cumberbatch's letter might not be intended to draw oy 
them out of their ſtrength, and thereby expoſe St. John's, and dil 
the whole country, to the French; and therefore, after a long mY 
debate, it was reſolved in the council of war to remain where my 
they were, and to expect the French in ern NO" without a 
RA —— hazards". | 1 85 
To be 10 

; About 
| : | | 3 | co 
* Tbe refleQtions of biſhop Burnet on this buſineſs, are very well monk. no · pr 
| tice. ec Commodore Norris's ſquadron,” ſays be, $6 might have fallen upon the ot! 
5 te French, and would probably have maſtered them ; but as they had no certain ar 

account of their ſtrength, ſo, being ſent out on a ſervice, they did not 7 
| 0 think it proper to hazard the attacking them ; ſo the French got ſaſe bome, In 
&« and the conduct of our affairs at ſea was much cenſured ln Burchet's th 
memoirs, p. 378. and in his hiſtory, the blame is thrown entirely | on the of 
land officers, who out - voted the ſea- officers lin the council of var. — The whole 5 
15 ſtrangely ſkimmed « over in our 48 Bs Ne. 3319. as a on th not fit to be | 8 

mentioned. — | uy FIT | 
1 have with ſome difficulty recovered the minutes o this famoys f of tc 
war; and as I believe a liſt of the names of thoſe who ſat in it, and en votes c 
can not but be agreeable to the reader, 1 ſhall tranſcribe them. 5 5 
A council of war at St. John's, July 24th, 1697, at which were preſent, - 
LAND-OFFICERS, | $SEA-OFFICERS. : 
John Gibſon ww” No. | Francis Dove 2 $25” Ta." . 
"Thomas Dore = - No. Robert: Stapilton = - « Yea, | 
Thomas e — No. James Littleton No. 0 
Eli, Brexton —— No. Cnorles Deſborow 3 Vea. i 
Griff. My 2 No. Cooper Wade 8 35 - Ye, 
Hogh ag. = - - No. John Roſſey No. | 
Y:; Smith. -'/ =, = ß 784 ighells e, l 


Rob. Dazyel! No. T homas Day f SITS. 
H. Petit de John Cranby Les. 
George Watkins No. John Drake : SL. No. 
Jol. gray . „o. Nicholas Trevannjon - No. 
8 — John N:rris - Tes. 
Eleven. No' $ all „„ Fhomas Sith, No- 
| Thirteen, Yes! $ 8. No': 56. 
This whole buſineſs was, in an enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, examined in the 
; houſe of Jords; when, upon a a full view of the ke evidence, their lorgihips camo 
b the _ 17 0 refolu: ions: ; ; | 


55 3% 
| 5 ; | | 4" Þ 
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About noon, on the twenty-ſixth, they received advice, that 
the five French ſhips were ſeen the night before at anchor a lit- 
tle eaſtward of Belle-ifle, by Portugal Cove, and the next day, 
upon a meſſage from colonel Gibſon, there was another conſul- 


tation, where this intelligence was read; but it was reſolved to 


remain till the two captains arrived, Th were ſent to make a 


diſcovery. | Soon after, one of them came. with twenty-one 
Frenchmen, that be had taken in a boat at Carboniere, who 
ſaid, they were ſent by M. Pointis to procure freſh proviſions. 
The other captain returned alſo from Portugal Cove, who ſaw 
the French ſhips at anchor, one of them of three decks; two 


from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and two more of above fifty. The 


council adjourned till the next morning; and then calling the 


priſoners before them; they related all they knew, fearing that 


otherwiſe they ſhould be very ill treated. They ſaid the ſqua- 
dron had not been at any other port ſince they left the Weſt 
Indies, and that hearing of an Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe parts, 
they had appointed Placentia, i in Newfoundland, for the place 
of rendezvous; but, through the hazineſs of the weather, were 


obliged to drop anchor in Conception-bay. 


But notwithſtanding all this and other corroborative evidence, 


to prove that this was in reality M. Pointis- $ ſquadron, the dun- 
cil of war ſtill over- ruled captain Norris, who was eager for 
fighting, and obliged him. toremain in the harbour of St. John's, 


which they fortified with ſuch induſtry, that when Mr. Neſmond 
arrived, which was about two and thirty days after the other 
ſquadron had been firſt ſeen; the place was in ſo good a ſtate 
of defence, thar though the French ſquadron con iſted of ſix- 
teen ſail, of which ten were of the line of battle, yet they were 
ſo well ſatisfied with the ſight of the preparations'made for their 
reception; that they thought proper to retire without ſo much as 


| | Die PRE . April, 1699. 
4. Ki is reſolved. by the lords ſpirieat ard temporal in parliament aſſembled, 


that the ſquadron commanded by captain Norris, at St. John's in Newfoundland, 5 


not going out to fight Pointis, upon the ſeveral intelligence given, was a "oy 
high miſcarriage, to the great diſſervice of the king and kingdom. | 

2. It is reſolved, that the j joining the land-officers in the council of war, on 
the 24th of July, 2697, was one occalion of the n een in not 6ghting 


Pointis. 


302 1 firing 
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gring © a gun, and thereby left all Newfoundland in our Poſſef. 
fion, which was confirmed by the enſuing peace!, 

M. Pointis, however, though he got ſo happily clear of this 
affair, met with another, which gave him a good deal more 
trouble; for, on the fourteenth of Auguſt 1697, be fell in with 
a ſquadron commanded by captain Harlow, whom he boldly 
engaged about three in the afternoon. After a briſk diſpute of 
two hours, the French made a ſignal for tacking, when one of 

their ſhips, being difabled, eſcaped with much difficulty, and 
put the reſt into ſome confuſion. They bore away as faſt as 
poſſible, and by ten at night the Engliſh ſquadron loſt ſight of 
them. The fifteenth, being a clear day, the enemy was dil. 
covered by four in the morning, at the diſtance of four leagues; 
npon which captain Harlow continued the chace till evening, 
but with very little advantage, our ſhips being fouler than theirs, 
though they were returned from ſo long a voyage. The next 
day they got clear away, and the day following entered the har- 
bour of Breſt, having as happily and as ſtrangely eſcaped varie. 
ty of dangers, as any fquadron that ever went to ſea”, 

It is not wy to account for M. Pointis's bearing down upon 
captain Harlows ſquadron ; nor can one readily apprehend, how 
the Engliſh ſhips, juſt come out of port, came to fail ſo much 
worſe than the French. Some myſtery there was in this, which 
was never revealed to the public, though, in all probability, 
fame might be diſcovered to the lords of the admiralty, 
which it was not proper ſhould roots abroad i. Thus we * har 
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F Burchet's memoirs, p. 387. Preſent FRE of Europe for 'Oitober 1697; In 
Life of king William, p. 488. Hiſtory of the laſt war. with 
w M. Pointis confeſſes this in his memoirs. & Dutch Gazetteer ſeys ple Was 
fäantly, IIl-luck put on leaden boots to purſue him. See captain Harlow's own but | 
account, in the London Gazette, No. 3317. | | 
* SF ground what F advance in the text on the following advertiſement, which the 1 
2ppeared firſt, Thurſday, September 23. 1697, London Gazette, No. 7325. 
Admiralty- office, September 23. Whereas the right honourable the lords * R 
5 commiſſioners of the admiralty did receive a letter by the poſt, ſigned A. f. biltor] 
«© which contains ſeyerat things relating to the late action of captain Harlow! Europ 
<< theſe are to give notice, that if the perſon who writ the ſaid letter will apply tory o 
„ himſelf to one of the ſecretaries cf the admiralty, his name ſhall not be made Lond, 
© known, without his own conſent, and us ſhall likewiſe be rewarded, and pre · Bur 
4 ferred by their lordibips. ” 2358, 
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tun through the hiſtory of what paſſed in the Weſt ne du- 


ring this war, and are now returned to the naval tranſactions in 


lis Europe, in the year 1697, where we ſhall find not many ex- 
re traordinary actions to detain us. 

th His majeſty going in the ſpring of the year to Holland, he 
lly vas pleaſed to declare Edward Ruilel, Eſq; e then at the head 


of the admiralty, one of the lords- Juſtices in his abſence; and 
ſoon after it was known, that his majeſty had created him baron 
of Shingey, viſcount Barfleur, and earl of Orford 7. Thefe 


ag honours ſeemed not only fit but neceſſary, ſince his lordſhip, as 
of biſhop Barnet well obſerves, had the whole authority of high- 
dil. admiral, though not the title %, His preſence, therefore, being 


[requiſite at the board, Sir George Rooke was declared admiral 
of the fleet, and actually went down, in the beginning of June, 
to Portſmouth, in order to take upon him the command of it r. 
on his arrival, however, he found things but in a very indiffe- 
rent condition: for though the ſhips made a handſome figure 
enough in the liſt at the admiralty, yet they were in fact not 
half manned, and worfe viCtualled ; ſo that if a Dutch ſqua- 
dron had not happily joined them, it is on all hands agreed, 
they could not have put to ſea. But by the latter end of the 
month, his force being augmented by two ſquadrons, which 
had been under the command of vice-admiral Mitchel, and rear- 


liry admiral Benbow, the admiral found his ſtrength increaſed to 
alty, forty-four ſail of the line, and therefore he put to ſea for ſome . 
late time, but was obliged to return ſooner than he intended, for 


want of proviſions ?. 

In the month of 8 he detached vice-admiral Mitchel 
with a ſquadron, to meet and ſuſtain vice-admiral Neville, who 
vas expected home with the galleons from the Weſt Indies; 
but betore he reached the cape of St. Vincent, he had notice of 
the return of chat e and did not t therefore think proper 


0 Keke hiſtory of Kogland, vol. iii. p. 734. Pointer's chronological! 
A. F. biſtorian, vol. ii. p. 440. London Gazette, No. 3282. p Preſent ſtate of 
low: Europe for the month of April 1696. London Gazette, No. 3283, 4 Hic. 
apply tory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 195. v Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 564, 


London Gazette, No, 3288, Mexcure hiſtorique & politique, tome xxii. p. 65 3 
P Burchet's memoirs, p. 289, 399. London 8 zette, No. 3297, 3292, 3304, 
2:8, Weredre hiſtorique & Prins tom. x211i, * 191. | 
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Soon after he received the king's orders, to bring over the Czar 


on the eleventh of January following, and was ſo acceptable to 


to Holland, in his way back to his own dominions. Hig be- 


| In naval diſcipline, in which he was inſtructed by admiral Mit- 
rhei“. 


April 1697, with a ſquadron conſiſting of ſeven third - rates and 


nation in every inſtance in his power, and to annoy the enemy. 
With this view, he was ſtationed from ten to fourſcore leagues 


p. 34. 5 


morning came to our bar eight colliers from London; one of them belong 
ing to this towr,, Charles Newton maſter; laden with merchants goods, and 


% defence, and another of the merchant ſhips coming to his aſſiſta ce, they 
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to continue any longer at ſea. He was afterwards orderet| out 
again in October, when he performed nothing worthy of re. 
mark, except the bringing in fifteen Dutch Eaſt India ſhips; 


which had loſt moſt of their anchors and cables, and muſt 
otherwiſe have been in great danger of periſhing themſelves i. 


from Holland, which he did; that monarch arriving in England 


that great prince, that, with the king's leave, he attended him 
during the whole time he ſtaid in England, and had the honour 
alſo to command the ſquadron which eſcorted him on his return 


haviour toward that great and glorious prince, was ſuch as 
gave him entire ſatisfaction, ſo that he retained a grateful re- 
membrance of it many years after, when he came a ſecond time | 
into Holland, and expreſſed it by taking notice of many points 


Rear-admiral Panbowe failed from Spithead on the eleventh of | 


two fire-ſhips", and inſtructions to protect the trade of this 


t Burchet's naval hiſtory; p. $65, $66. London Gazette; No. 3432, 3336. 
u Kennet's hiſtory of Bogland, vol. iii, p. 739. London Gazette, No. 3357: 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. il. p. 167, Life of Peter the Great, | 


w London Gazette, No. 3279. Mr. Bürchet ſays, Aptil foth; but 1 prefer | 
the zuthor of the Gazette, in which I find an article that deſerves a place 
here, and therefore I ſhall tranſcribe it. Newcaſtle, April roth, Yeſterday 


carrying twelve guns, was, in her voyage here, attacked by a French privi- 
© teer of fourteen guns and four patteraroes; captain Newton made a vigorous | 


8 boarded the ſaid privateer, took her; and have brought her into this harbour: | 
en of the French, twenty-thtce were killed in the fight, and the reſt, ſixty-68 | 
in number, are brought aſhore, ſeveral of which are wounded, and the cape + 
« tain ſo dangerouſly, that it is thonght he will hardly recover. There was | 
« another privateer in his 2 who, ſeeing his companion come off ſo ill, | 
oo. nk aſtern, and ſtood off to ſea,” 


from | 
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ſtom Scilly, but was able to perform nothing remarkable during 
the beſt part of the month of May, though he was joined by 
five ſhips of war more, and therefore he returned to St. Helen's 


again on the twenty-fourth, with four third rates and two fire- 


the Start, he was by him directed to repair to Plymouth with the 
mercbant-ſhips, where he received orders from Sir George Rooke 


about the twenty-firſt of that month, from whence he failed 


ſhips, for his former ſtation; and, after having ſeen twa Eaſt 
India ſhips pretty far out to ſea, he received ſuch intelligence as 
to our homeward-bound Jamaica ſhips, as induced him to repair 
to Plymouth, in doing which, he had the good fortune to join 
the Virginia and Weſt India fleets, and their particular convoys, 
off the Lizard; and, ſoon after meeting vice-admiral Mitchel off 


to repair to the fleet then paſſing weſtward, and to take care tor 


ve ſending eaſtward a convoy with the trade. 4 
wy But theſe orders were contradicted by others from the lords 
it of the admiralty, dated the tenth of July, and he, in obedience 

to them, proceeded to the ſquadron before Dunkirk, which cap- 
of tain Beaumont had commanded a conſiderable time before, con- 
ind liſting of fix third rates, beſides the Newark, two fourth, one 
5 | lifth, and two fire-ſhips ; but three of thoſe third rates were or- 


dered away to the Downs by the lords of the admiralty x. 


vent in perſon with his boat before the pier-heads of Dunkirk, 


bore a flag. With captain Beaumont he found two orders from 


prefer the lords of the admiralty, the firſt directing him to purſue and 
= burn du Bart's ſhips where-ever he could find them, except un- 
"ab der the protection of the forts in Norway or Sweden; the other, 
5, and o obey any orders he might receive from his majeſty, who was 
prier. then in Holland. On the thirtieth of July rear-admiral Vander- 
5 goes joined him with eleven Dutch ſhips, and it was propoſed, 
. that one of the ſquadrons ſhould ly fo, as that Dunkirk might 
xry-68 be ſouth of them, and the other in or near Oſtend road; that, 
a an eu Bart ſhould attempt to pals out either at the north or eaſt 


| ſo ill, | 


* Burcher 8 naval hiſtory, p. 569, 50. London Gazete, do. 3279, 3308. 


from Nereure 1  biſtorique ct poli: ique, tome xxili, p. 193. 
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The rear-admiral, as ſoon as he arrived with his erden, 


where, though he diſcovered not one veſſel in the road, yet he ; 
law fifteen or fixteen fail of great ſhips within, one of which 


channel, they might the better diſcover him: but no other an- 
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ſwer was made by the Dutch flag, than his ſhips were foul, and 
not in a condition to purſue him. 
'The French ſhips at Dunkirk were in all eleven, from fifty to 


twenty-ſix guns; and about the beginning of Auguſt they were 


all, except M. du Bart's own ſhip, hawled into the baſon to 


clean, ſo that it was judged they were making ready to come 
cout the next ſpring-tide. But ſince our ſhips, as well as the 


Dutch, were all foul, little ſervice could be expected from their 


chacing, and it was almoſt next to an impoſſibility to block up 
clean ſhips at Dunkirk with foul ones. The rear-admiral, there. 
fore, propoſed, that four of his beſt ſailers might be ordered to 


Sheerneſs to clean, and that the others might come to the Downs 
not only to take in water, which they very much wanted, but 


to heel and ſcrub; and this he judged might be done before the 


approaching ſpring could afford the French an opportunity of 
getting over the bar?, But at this time it was not thought ad- 
viſable, though afterwards he received orders to do it; ſo that 
for the preſent he only ſent the ſhips ſrom time to time to the 
Downs to water, as they could beſt be ſpared. It is evident 


enough from this large account of the matter, that our diſap- 
pointments were frequently owing to the want of proper orders, 
and the not paying a due attention to ſuch. pieces of advice as the 


commanders of ſquadrons thought themſelves in duty obliged to 


offer. On the twenty-third of Auguſt du Bart left Dunkirk with 
five ſail, having the prince of Conti on board, whom the French 
attempted to make king of Poland 2. The rear-admiral purſued 
him, but to no manner of purpoſe z and, before he returned to 
bis ſtation, eight other ſhips were gone, which he purſued like- 
wiſe, but with the ſame want. of ſucceſs: and this was the laſt 


action of the war; for, on the tenth of September following“, 


peace was concluded between England, Spain, and Holland, on 
the one ſide, and the crown of France, on the other, at Ryſwick, 


by which the French king acknowledged: king William's title, 


| and, as the French igen 0 % gone: 1 more towns . 


y Burchet? 8 3 hiſtory, p. 571. wo 1 2 1 Gen Ne, 3320. Mer: 


cure hiſtorique et politique, rome xxiii. p. 282, 283. Burnet's hiſtory of his on 


times, vol. ii. p. 198. 2 Corps univerſel diplomatique du droit des gens, 
tome vii. partie ii, p. 399. b Quiney hiſtoire militaire de L ouis XIV. 
Lame iti. p. 412. Larrey, tome ü. b. 337. A tome It, and other writers. 
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the confederates could have taken in twenty years; but this was 
not from any principle either of juſtice or moderation, but with 
views of quite another ſort, as was foreſeen then; and in the 
ſpace of a few years fully appeared e. 

We have now brought this long war to a concluſion, qi it. 
is but juſt that we ſhould offer the reader ſome reflections on the 
conſequences of it to the naval power and commerce of England. 
Firſt then, with reſpect to our navy; we have ſcen that the war 
opened with a very bad proſpect; for though we had an excel- 
lent fleet, a vaſt number of able ſeamen, and perhaps as good 
officers as any in the world, yet. the French got earlier to ſea 
than we did, appeared with a greater force, and managed it 
better, though we acted then in conjunction with Holland, and, 
according to the general rule of political reaſoning; ought to 
have had it in 1 bur power to have driven the French out of the 
ſea, 

All this proceeded from the ſudden change in our government, 
which perhaps left many of our officers diſaffected, and many 
more without having any proper degree of credit at court. Want 
of confidence between the adminiſtration and the commanders of 
our fleets is always deſtructive to our maritime power, and there- 
fore, inſtead of wondering that things went on ſo ill in the three 
firſt years of the war, we may with more juſtice be ſurprized, 
that they went no worſe. Our party diviſions not only enervated 
our own ſtrength, but created ſuth jealouſies between us and the 
Dutch as blaſted the fruits that muſt have been otherwiſe pro- 
duced by this cloſe and fortunate union of the maritime powers. 
Of this we have the fulleſt proof in the cafe of the earl of Tor- 
rington, whom even the enemies of the government made it a 
point to ſupport, becauſe they knew that preſerving him muſt 
give diſtaſte to our allies, and who on the other hand was pro- 
ſecuted * many who delieves him innocents, 


: But 


5 Ken's hiſtory of England, vol. iti, p. j 39. Burnet's hiſtory of his own - 
times, vol. ij, p. 201, 202, Life of king William, p. 482. er profit ſtate = 
Europe for 1697, p. 386. . | 
4 The reader will cably diſcern the force of this argument, if he adidas 'ohs | 
ſhare the earl of Torrington had in the revolution, and the warmth with which, 
on hls proſecution, he was ſupported by thoſe who were leaſt pleaſed with that 


event. This ſhews the effects of party ſpirit upon natianal affairs; for though it 
Vor. II. | 3 | might 
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But when once the government was thoroughly ſettled, and 
we acted cordially in conjunction with the ſtates, it ſoon became 
evident, that we were much more than a match for France at 
ſea, Our misfortunes at the beginning of the war created in- 
quiries and cenſures, which were, and always will be, followed 
with victories; for, when officers find themſelves in danger for 
acting ill, they will endeavour to eſcape it by doing well; where. 
as, if they once find that they may prefer private profit to that 
duty which they owe the public, with impunity, they will not 
fail to run into that broad road. This accounts for our ſucceſs 
in the middle of the war, and the declenfion of it afterwards, 
when the board of admiralty began to feel its own ſtrength, and 

the management of naval affairs was reduced to a court-ſyſtem, 
by which ſuch men were ſure of protection, as could be depended 
on in other reſpects than their commands in the fleet. 
But notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other miſcarriages, no leſs 
- prejudicial to the intereſt of the nation, yet, on the whole, the 
French ſuffered much more in their maritime power than we, as 
Mr. Burchet has ſhewn us; and conſequently, if we conſider 


the ſituation of both nations, the caſe with which it was in our 


power to repair our lofles, and the almoſt inſuperable difficulties 
the French had to ſtruggle with in this reſpect, we mult conclude, 
that not only they but the whole world had full evidence, from 


thence, of their being no way able to ſtruggle againſt the Dutch 
and us in a maritime war. To make this full e ha 


mighe be right i in cem & to eſpouſe the Si of 3 who probably acted 
according to the beſt of his judgment, yet tbey did it apparently from wrong 
motives, and with no better intention, than to mortify and diſtreſs the court. 
e It may poſſibly be thought, that I differ in my ſentiments here from what 
1 have ſaid elſewhere as to inquiries, and therefore I take this opportunity of 
faying, that I would be underſtood fo as to diſtinguiſh between proper inquiries 
and peeviſh inquiries, I call proper inquiries ſuch as begin with things and end 
with men, and I rake ſuch to he peeviſh as preſume things to be wrong, becaute 
they were done by this or that ſet of men. In this reign we had frequent exam- 
| ples of both: inquiries were ſet on foot in parliament, and, when they did not 
anſwer the intentions of a party, they were dropped. This certainly was very 
ſcandalous. On the other hand, commodore Wilmot's diſgraceful expedition, 
and ſcyeral others of the ſame kind, were paſſed over without any ſerious inquiry 
a all, This, undonbtedly, was very ſuſpicious dealing in the admiralty, who 
ought to have vindicated their own pprightneſs by juſtifying the characters af 
ſuch as they employed, which appears to be the judgment of biſhop Burnet him · 
telf, who, though he loved the winifters, yet l uot help ſeeing t their faults. 


. 1 muſt 
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muſt obſerve, that king William, in his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament. at the concluſion of the war, aſſerted our naval 
force to be near double what it was at his acceſſion f; whereas 
do not find in any of the French hiſtorians, that they attempted- 
to build new ſhips during the progreſs of the war, or to do any 
thing more than finiſh ſuch as were then upon the ſtocks, pur- 
chaſing, as occaſion required, large TER han which they 
converted into frigates. 

In this light, therefore, we were miners by the war, of which 
the French ſeemed to be very ſenſible, ſince they avoided all 
general engagements® ; and, in particular actions between {mall- 
ſquadrons or ſingle ſhips, the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline gave 
them great advantages, ſince their veſſels, generally ſpeaking, 
were much cleaner than ours, and conſequently were able to 
leave us whenever they found themſelves too hard preſſed, of 
which ſeveral inſtances have been given in the foregoing ſheets. 
At the ſame time, however, it muſt be confeſſed, that the French 
fleets, generally ſpeaking, behaved very well at ſea, and that we 


ſuffered conſiderably even in thoſe aCtions where we were victo- 5 


rious, as well as where our ſhips were taken by as Hay * 


beaten. as eee * a n force b. b 


f See a hett 's ſpeech, Dee. * 1 699, in Chandler' 8 parliamentary de- 
bates, Upon OY py the Aas of the e nv this very — 
appears, | 

* Account of 15 loſs ſuſtained by the F rench in their navy, Goring the wwe 
from the year 1688 to 1697 : 

No. ſhips. Force. Total guns. Ne. ſhips. Babes: Total gar. 
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h The loſs ſutained by the Engliſh in their navy, aner che war, TP" the 
_ Year 2688 to 1697: 
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But, with reſpect to our trade, it is certain, that we ſuffered 
infinitely more, not only than the French, (for that muſt have 
been expected), but than ever we did in any former war, where 
there was a nearer balance between our trade and that of the 
enemy. This proceeded in a great meaſure from the vigilance 
of the French, who, as we have already ſhewn, made it their 
choice, nay, their great monarch made it his glory, to carry on 
the war in a piratical way, on purpoſe to diſtreſs our merchants 
and excite a loud clamaur here for a peace. Another reaſon 
| why our commerce ſuffered ſo much, was that ſpirit of avarice 
which prevailed, and which engaged many merchants to attempt 
making a ſudden fortune by ſuffering their ſhips to run, inſtead 
of waiting for a convoy. It cannot indeed be denied, that a third 
principal cauſe of our miſcarriages was the want of proper atten- 
tion at the board of admiralty, where officers were generally 
heard with too much, and merchants with too little favour. To 
this we may add that ſpirit of rapine and corruprion which pre- 

yailed among the ſea-officers at this time, and which too often 
induced them to conſider their commiſſions rather as powers 
given them to provide for themſelves and their families, n a 
truſts received for the benefit of the public, ”— | 
We mult not forget, in this enumeration of the cauſes of our 
loſſes in this reſpect, the ill conduct of our governors abroad, 
who were likewiſe totally employed i in amaſſing fortunes, while 
the ſtrictneſs of the French diſcipline obliged ſuch as had the 
care of their plantations to pay a proper regard to the public ſer- 

vice, to which . was owing their Feen their Kennen 
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x; St. Domingo, from whence they might have been driven with 
the greateſt eaſe by the Engliſh and Spaniards, and yet were 
ſuffered to retain their poſſeſſions, though both nations were 
continually diſtrefled by their invaſions; and, in reſpe to this, 
it is no leſs evident, that_ the Spaniards were not ſo much to 
blame as wei. But, after all, the principal ſource of theſe miſe. 
chiefs was the neceſſity both the Dutch and we were under of 
fitting out ſuch great fleets every year, whereby all our ſeamen 
were in a manner employed in the public ſervice; ſo that, on the 
one hand, the merchants were forced to ſend their ſhips to ſea 
worſe manned than formerly, and, on the other, our. grand 
fleet and annual ſquadrons required fo many ſhips, that it was 
impoſſible to furniſh the neceſſary convoys for the ſecurity of our 
trade. At leaſt this was pretended, and the very pretence, per- 
haps, was another cauſe of our loſſes. This, however, is out 
of doubt, that, taking all together, our traffic ſuffered exceſſively, 
our merchants were many of them ruined, and though inquiries 
into the miſmanagements, which heightened theſe misfortunes, 
were not proſecuted with that vigour they might have been, yet 
ſuch diſcoveries were made as produced an abſolute diſtruſt of, 
and diſtaſte againſt ſuch as had the direction of naval affairs, a 
loud clamour againſt the war, and an e defire of pores 


at any rate k. 


After this impartial EP: of the ſtate of our affairs at 
its concluſion, we need not wonder that a peace, and a peace ſo 


advantageous as that of Ryſwick was, ſhould give the greateſt 


ſatisfaction to the nation in general, and to the trading part in 
particular. That it did ſo, may appear from the government's 
cauſing a ſpecial gazette to be publiſhed, on purpoſe to make | 
known the French king's ratification and proclamation of the 
peace at Faris "mo ey ſooner than it would have een 5: 


I This appears -lainly from the French hiſtory of that illand, where it is own- 
ed, that a ſtorm delivered them, in the beginning of the year 1698, from a de- 
ſcent from Jamaica, and that the news of the peace of Ryſwick came ſo oppor- 
tunely as to preſerve them from being totally deſtroyed by the Spaniards, who 
had already paſſed the mountains with a body of between five and fix ates ogg 
men. Hiſtoire de St, Domingue, vol, iv. p. 177. | 

k . — W Oldaiiuos, Life of K. WE, Preſent ſtate of NOS: 
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been'; and by the numerous addreſſes of thanks and cofigraty. 
Jation, which were ſent up from all parts of the kingdom to fe. 
licitate bis majeſty upon that occaſion, and to expreſs their juſt | 
ſenſe of being delivered from the burden and expence of ſo 
bloody and deſtructive a war. Neither ought it at all to abate 
the merit of this treaty, that the French ſtruck medals, magni- 
fying their ſucceſs in the war, and their demonſtrating themſelves 
thereby a match for all the reſt of Europe, ſince, if they had 
really been ſo victorious, and had gained ſuch advantages, the 
wonder was ſo much greater that they ſhould ſtoop to ſuch a 
peace w. But though it may be true, that in many reſpects the 
French had the advantage in this war, yet undoubtedly they 
foreſaw they were unable to ſupport ſo vaſt an expence as it 
brought upon them, and as their weakneſs increaſed much faſter 
in proportion than that of the maritime powers, this in a few 
campaigns would have quite changed the face of things, and 
either brought on the total ruin of France, or obliged her to | 
make peace upon ſtill worſe terms than were-demanded now. 
It muſt therefore be allowed, to the honour of this reign and 
of this adminiſtration, that, however they managed the war, 
they gained by the peace; all, and indeed more than could be 
expected. By the fourth article the French king engages his 
word and faith not to diſturb the king of Great Britain in any 
of his dominions, not to aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, any of the 
enemies of the ſaid king, nor to give ſhelter to any rebels or 
conſpirators againſt him. By the fifth the free uſe of commerce 
or navigation is reſtored between the ſubjects of both kings. By 
the ſeventh all places taken during the war, either in Europe or 


in America, are reſtored, As great care was taken of our al- 


lies, every thing was ſtipulated for them which with any ſhew 
of juſtice they could deſire; fo that, by the concluſion of this 


1 The Gazettes came out in thoſe days on Mondays and Thurſdeys. This 
| paper, ſaid to be printed by authority, is dated, Whitehall, October 26, which 
was Tueſday, It is printed but on one fide, and the French king's proclamation 
is in Italic, in order to render it the more remarkable. The ſame thing had 
been done on the exchange of the ratifications, October 5 6. Nn that was 
in the nature of a poſt-gazette, | 
Mm. Hiſtoire de Louis XIV. tome v. p. 153, 37, 148, 159. 
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treaty, the general peace of Europe was reſtored en, and we were 
eft at full liberty to improve the advantages, afforded thereby, 
for the reQifying whatever was amiſs in our domeſtic economy, 
extending our commerce, and eafing our people. How far theſe 
points were ſtudied or neglected, ſhall be our buſineſs to examine 
in the next chapter, 
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n Amongſt other medals, ſtruck on the occaſion of this peace, there was one 
very remarkable. On the face of the medal was repreſerted a temple, the doors 
of which are ſhut by the plenipotentiaries. Before the temple there is an altar, 
on which a ſow is offered; the legend, Ceſar firmabant fwdera porca, alluding to 
the cuſtom of the Romans, who, on the concluſion of a peace, ſacrificed a ſwine. 
On the door of the temple ſtands, Fano ſacrum, i. e. Sacred to Janus.” On the 
reverſe are the arms of the ſeveral powers comprehended in the treaty, and in 
the centre the royal caſtle of Ryſwick, with this inſcription, Ryſwick, Gutiet- 
mi III. Dei gracia Magne Britanniæ regis palatium, i. e. The palace of Wil ; 
- « liam III. by the grace of God king of Great Britain.“ Gerard Van Loon hiſt. 

metallique des Pays Bas, tome iv. p. 273. | | 
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CHAP Bt. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT Britain, continued 
through the remaining part of the reign of king 
William III. comprehending the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions in relation to our commerce and planta- 

tions, with the memoirs of ſuch eminent ſeamen as 
flouriſhed in this period of time. 


HE affair of the Laſt India Company in Scotland has been 
mentioned in the former chapter; but I did not inſiſt 
0 upon it then, becauſe it would have interrupted the 
thread of our hiſtory, and becauſe I apprehend it would come | 
in more naturally here. It is certainly, even at this diſtance of 
time, a very delicate ſubject, eſpecially for one who profeſſes to 
follow truth at the expence of all parties and characters what 
ever. Eut the pleaſure which reſults from acting fairly in mat- 


g ters of this nature, is a ſufficient compenſation for any riſk 
that 


I, 


the 


ö to 
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mat a writer can run by his impartiality; and therefore I ſhall 
lay, without reſerve, the true ſtate of this matter -before the 
reader; as it appears to me. 

The revolution brought back to Scotland ſeveral worthy 
patriots, whom the jealouſy of former reigns had driven into 
Holland, Germany, and other countries. Theſe, from the 
time of their return, thought of nothing ſo much as the putting 
the trade of Scotland, which had been hitherto in a manner 
totally neglected, on a proper foot. With this view they pro- 
cured, in 1693, an act of parliament, that is, of the parliament 
of Scotland, for the encouragement of foreign commerce, and, 


in conſequence of that law, procured another in 1695, for ſet- 
ting up an Eaſt India Company. When this was done, it was 
found requiſite to take in ſubſcriptions i and, as it was not eaſy 


to find money enough in Scotland for the carrying on ſo expen- 


five a deſign; the company's agents endeavoured to procure ſub- 


ſcriptions abroad, particularly at London, Hamburgh, and Am- 
ſterdam, in which they were cettainly ſufficiently be b doch 
by the royal and legiſlative authority; _ 

But as the carrying this ſcheme into execution pave great t um- 
brage to the Eaſt India Companies in England and Holland, they 
took, as it was very natural for them to do, the beſt meaſures 


| they could to hinder the ſucceſs of theſe applications. This, 
however, had ſome very untoward conſequences, ſince theſe 


companies could effect nothing but by the interpoſition of their 
reſpective governments; and by this means his majeſty's name, 


as king of England, and Stadtholder of Holland, came to be 


made uſe of, to thwart thoſe deſigns which actually had his 
ſanction as king of Scotland. This, as might have been eaſily 
foreſeen, embarraſſed king William prodigiouſly ; for it forced 


him to act in a manner little ſuitable to his inclinations, ſince, 
on an application of the Scots, he was obliged to pfomiſe that 
he would not countenance any ſuch attempts to their prejudice z 

and, to gratify the Englifh and Dutch, he found himſelf obli- 
| gedtopart with two very uſeful and able miniſters, the marquis 

of Tweedale and ſecretary Johnſton, becauſe the former had 
given the royal aſſent to the law which eſtabliſhed the Scots 


Eaſt India Company, i in which, however, he had only followed 
his inſtructions; and the latter for promoting the debgn, which, 
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no doubt, he took to be, what it really was, an act of duty to 
his country. Yet theſe ſteps ſerved only to palliate things for 
the preſent, and, inſtead of healing the breach, widened it, as 
will be ſeen hereafter . 
In the enfuing ſeſſion of parliament, in 1698, the government 
found itſelf not a little embarraſſed with the affairs of the Eng- 
lith Eaſt India Company. A ſcheme had been offered for erect- 
ing a new company, which was to advance two millions for the 
Public ſervice at eight per cent. and were to carry on this trade 


by a joint ſtock. To make way for this, it was propoſed to 
_ diflolve the old company, though they had very lately a new 


charter granted them upon an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
mons, and, in virtue of that charter, had increafed their capi- 
tal by a fubſcription of fo confiderable a ſum as ſeven hundred 


| thoufand pounds. The pretence for diſſolving it, was a clauſe 


in that very charter, referving ſuch a power to the crown. But 
as it was not fo. much as aſſerted, that, ſince the granting this 
new charter, they had done any thing which ought to ſubject 
them to a diſſolution, by moderate and impartial people, who 


knew nothing of nn this was e not a little 
hard. 


was the public's wanting and having no way ſo ready to get 
money. However, the diſſolving ſcheme, notwithſtanding it 
was powerfully ſupported, did not take place; the new compa- 
ny had large privileges given them, and Sir William Norris was 


fent by his majeſty ambaſſador to the great Mogul, on purpoſe 


to promote this fcheme ; which, notwithſtanding, miſcarried in 
reſpect of trade: for the old company, being poſſeſſed of the 


forts and factories in the Eaſt Indies, took care to prepoſſeſs that 


monarch, and indeed all the other princes in thoſe parts, ſo 


| ſtrongly againſt the new company, that the ambaſſador was but 


| ** ee received, and che whole e! inſtead of im- 


2 ee Sem t, Oidmix» on, 1 ife of, —_ William, *. 3 hiſtories of 


thoſe times. I have been extremely careful here, to lay aſide all forts of pie- 


judices, and to preſent the reader, in as few words as poſſible, with a genuine | 


: repreſentation of things as they really fell out, ſtript of all thoſe colouring? 
BY which Ly writers aud nach hiſtorians have beſtowed upon them. | 


5 5 | en 


The real cauſe why this ſtep for ding a new company was 
taken, as biſhop Burnet and other intelligent writers fairly own, 
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proving our commerce, tended only to hurt both it and the cre- 


dit of the nation in thoſe parts, at the ſame time that (as I have 
obſerved) the acts for eſtabliſhing this new company, created 
very great diſcontents at home v. 

The managers of the Eaſt India N in Scotland, find- 
ing their deſigns for carrying on that trade fo vigorouſly oppo- 


ſed, and having, as they conceived, very large powers veſted 
in them by the late act of parliament, reſolved to turn their en- 


deavours another way for the preſent, and to attempt the ſettle- 
ment of a colony in America, on the iſthmus of Darien. Every 
body knows, that this is a very narrow tract of country, which 
unites the two great continents of north and ſouth America, 


and that conſequently it muſt be very advantageoulily ſeated for 
commerce. As the inhabitants had never been conquered by 
the Spaniards, and as the new colony ſent thither actually pur- 
_ chaſed their lands from the native proprietors, and ſettled there 


by conſent, it was apprehended that the Spaniards had no right 
to diſpute this eftabliſhment z and that, if they did, the plan- 


ters might e ebemlelres en e Ge nation in a 


War. 


The colony 1 was accordingly ſertled at a vaſt expence; bert it 


was ſoon found, that great miſtakes had been made in relation 


to the conſequences expected from it. For the Spaniards not 
only conſidered it as an invaſion on their rights, and began 
to take our ſhips upon it; but the Engliſh alſo grew very unca- 
ſy, and made warm repreſentations to his majeſty on this ſub- 


ject, which produced private orders to the governors of Jamai- 


ca, and other neighbouring plantations, not only te avoid all 
commerce with the Scots at Darien, but even to deny them pro- 
viſions. As it was foreſeen that theſe meaſures would natural- 
| ly occafion great diſturbances in that part of the world, it was 
found requiſite to ſend a x ſquadron TATE to Protect our trade, 


b Bibo Burnet, in Pp hiſtory of his own 4 bet trented this SECIS very | 
fairly, and, as far as I can judge, ſet this matter in a true light. It is a great 


misfortune, that we have not any HISTORY of public companies, which would 


be both. a uſefal and entertaining work, What I have offered is very ſuccint, 
as the nature of this hiſtory obliged me to make it. To give the reader an 
accurate account of this bunncls would take up ſome not,” and indeed the 


onkoeſs deſerves | it. 
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to awe the Spaniards, and to hinder the increaſe of pirates 
| Which had been very great ever ſince the conclulion of the peace, 
occaſioned chiefly by the multitude of privateers that were then 
thrown out of employment ; and having been long uſed to live 
by plunder, had not either the will or the means to procure 2 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves by any honeſt employment. There 
were alſo ſome other reaſons which made the {ending ſuch a na- 
val force requiſite, as will appear in the tublequent account of 
its proceedings g. 

Rear-admiral Benbow was made choice of to command this 
ſquadron, which conſiſted of three fourth rates, and a ſmall 
French prize. He ſailed from Portſmauth on the twenty. ninth 
of November, 1698, and arrived at Barbadoes the twenty. 
ſeventh of February following. He executed there, and at the 
Leeward Iflands, what he was directed by his inſtructions to do, 
and being informed that the Spaniards at Carthagena had ſeized 
two of our. ſhips, with an intent to employ them in an expedi- 
tion they were then meditating againſt the Scots at Darien, be, 
like a brave and public-ſpirited commander, as he really was, 
reſolved to prevent it, and reſtore theſe ſhips to their right 
owners. With this view he ſtood over to the Spaniklh coaſt, 

and coming before Boca-Chica caſtle, he ſent his men on ſhore 
| for wood and water, which though he aſked with great civility 
of the Spaniſh governor, he would ſcarce permit him to take, 
This highly nettled the admiral, who thereupon ſent his own 
lieutenant to the governor, with a meſſage, importing, that he 
not only wanted theſe neceſſaries, but that he came likewiſe for 
two Engliſh ſhips that lay in the harbour, and had been detain- 
ed there ſome time, a if not _y to him e ee he 


e Kennet, Burnet, State walks in PIR dmg of king William, and particularly 
a little treatiſe, intitled, An inquiry into the cauſes of the miſcarriage of the 
Scots colony of Darien, 8vo. 1700, which is not printed in the folio colleQtion 
5 of tracts before mentioned. | g 
d London Gazette, No. 3450. Moſt people thought this ſquadron too ſmall, 
5 too weakly manned, and ſent too late in the year; and many re flections to this 


; purpoſe were, thrown out iy pamphlets, to diſturb the minds of the people, and 


alienate the affections of the ſeamen. But rear-admiral Bepbow's conduct was 
| irreproacbable, and, though he was a downright ſailor, his manner of acting 
was ſo engaging, that he not only performed more than was expected, br er 
| turned v with ample commendations from alt our ; colonies, Len 


St 
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would come and take by force. The governor af him, 
in very reſpectful terms, that if he would leave his preſent ſta- 
nion, in which he ſeemed to block up their port, the ſhips ſhould 
be ſent out to him. With this requeſt the admiral, without the 


leaſt heſitation, complied 3 but finding the governor trifled with 


him, and that his men were in danger of falling into the coun- 
try diſtemper, which doubtleſs the Spaniſh governor foreſaw, 
he ſent him another meſſage, that if in twenty-four hours the 
ſhips were not ſent him, he would come and fetch them ; and 
that, if he kept them longer than that time, he would have an 
opportunity of ſeeing what reſpect an Engliſh officer had to his 
word, The Spaniards, however, did not think fit to make the 
experiment, but ſent out the ſhips within the time; with which 
the admiral returned to Jamaica, where he was received * 
much kindneſs and reſpect e. 5 iat 
There he received an account, that the Spaniards at vide 
Bello has ſeized ſeveral of our ſhips employed in the ſlave-trade, 
on the ald pretence, that the ſettlement at Darien was a breach 
of the peace, At the deſire of the parties concerned the admi- 
ral failed thither alſo, and demanded theſe ſhips; but received 
a ſurly anſwer from the admiral of the Barlovento-fleet, who 
happened to be then at Porto-Bello, Rear-admiral Benbow ex- 
poſtulated with him on this head, inſiſting, that, as the ſubjects 
of the crown of England had never injured thoſe of his Catho- 
lic majeſty, he ought not to make prize of their ſhips for inju- 
ries done by another nation. The Spaniards replied ſhrewdly, 
that ſince both the crowns were placed on the ſame head, it 
was no wonder he miſtook the ſubjects of one crown for the 


other. After many altercations, however, and when the Spa- 


niards ſaw that the colony at Darien received no aſſiſtance from 
Jamaica, tlie ſhips were with much to do reſtored. The admi- 
ral, in the mean time, ſailed in queſt of one Kidd, a pirate, 
who had done a great deal of miſchief in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and of whom we ſhall have hereafter occaſion to ſpeak 
more largely, On his return to Jamaica, towards the latter end 
* the year, he received a ſupply of proviſions from England, 


 F Burcher's npyal hiſtory, p. 355 


and 


„ NN r oer . 
and ſoon after orders to return home; which he did with fix 
men of war, taking New England in his way f. 

While rear-admiral Benbow was thus employed, dite. admin 
Aylmer was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
in order to confirm our treaties with the governments of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, which he performed very effectually; for, 
being a man of a generous temper, he executed all things with 
ſuch magnificence, and treated the deputies ſent on board hin 
in a manner ſo well ſuited to their tempers, that they were eaſily 
drawn to do thoſe things for him, which an officer of another 

diſpoſition would never have obtained 5. 
It was intended, too, that he ſhould have ee this galleons, 
in caſe the French attempted to ſeize them on the death of the 
king of Spain, which was daily apprehended ; but for this he 
certainly came too late, and though no body. pretended to fix 
any imputation on his character in this reſpect, yet there was 
great blame laid on the board of the admiralty, on not fitting 
out this fleet ſooner. This, among many other things, made 
up part of the charge brought againſt the management of the 
navy by the houſe of commons, in their addreſs to the king, 
preſented in the month of April, 1699; wherein, after taking 
notice of the late ſending of this fleet, they add, “ That the 
4 victualling any of his majeſty's ſhips, by others than by the 
« victuallers appointed for that ſervice, or their agents, was con- 
« trary to the courſe of the navy, and might be of ill conſe- 
„ quence. That many and new unneceflary charges had, in 
« an extraordinary manner, been introduced into the navy, 
« which was a great miſmanagement. That the deductions of 
«© poundage, taken by the pay: maſters of the navy; for ſlop-cloths, 
« dead-men's wages, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham; chaplain, and 
e ſurgeon, was without. warrant, and ought to be accounted 
“ for, That it was inconſiſtent with the ape of the . 


— *, 


"oP Burchet, Kennet, Life of king William, Preſent Nate is Wines. Sc. 

* London Gaxette, No. 3427. "This fleet failed from Portſmouth, Sept. 13, 
1698. But Mr. Burche:'s account is is fo indiſtinct, that Mr. Lediard, in tran- 
ſeribing it, thought this fleet was fitted out in 1700, and under that yer has 
placed it in his naval hiſtory, p. 729. I am the more ſurprized at this, becauſe 
he takes notice of the commons addreſs gg 1699, which «Qually _ its riſe from 
an * into the late ting out of this ſquadron, 
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« for the ſame perſon to be one of the commiſſioners for exe+ 
« cuting the office of lord high-admiral and treaſurer of the 
« navy at the ſame time. And that the paſſing of any account 
« of monies impreſſed for the contingent uſes of the navy, 
« without regular vouchers, or ſuch other proofs as the/ nature 
« of the ſervice -would admit, either with or without a ſign 
« manual, was contrary to the rules and methods of the navy, 
« and of dangerous conſequence. All which they begged leave 
« to lay before his majeſty, deſiring that he would be graciouſ- 
« ly pleaſed to rake. effectual care, that the miſmanagements 
« herein complained of might be prevented for the future.“ 
The king gave a ſoft anſwer, which yet was ſatisfactory enough 


« miſmanagements and irregularities ſhould be prevented or re- 


« I can in relation to the navy, the right management whereof 
« 1s of great concern to the kingdom h.“ 1 5 


of men who had been formerly looked upon as ſtubborn male- 
contents, would juſtify every meaſure that he ſhould think ne- 


dir Robert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir David Mitchel, 
vere conſtituted commiſſioners. And thus things were twiſted 


than as was fitteſt for the public ſervice, which, though always 
pretended in ſpeeches and addrefles, yet this was ſo viſibly a 
cloak for the pernicious deſigns of party, that we may ſafely 


=” Chandler's debates, vol. iii. p. 392, 


to this charge. It ran in theſe words: „“ Gentlemen, I will 
« confider of your addreſs. It is my deſire, that all forts of 


« drefled. You may be aſſured, that I will take the beſt care 
The earl of Orford, who was at this time at the head of the 


navy, and who, as all our writers agree, governed pretty abſo- 
Jutely, on a ſuppoſition that bringing over to the court a body 


cefſary for ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, ſaw at what the commons were 
driving, and therefore very prudently reſolved to abate the edge 
of their reſentment, by laying down his employments, which he 
did accordingly, and thereupon a new commiſſion of admiralty 

paſſed, in which the earl of Bridgewater, the lord Haverſham, 


about, rather as the intereſt and influence of parties required, 


allert, private intereſt was never more conſidered than at this 


time, 
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time, when nothing was ſo much talked of as public ſpiriti ; 
may we live to ſee things conducted with more ſincerity | 
We are now come to a neceſſary part of this hiſtory, which 
will appear one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of the truth of the 
foregoing obſervation ; I mean, the affair of Kidd, the pirate, 
which, by an unaccountable ſtrain of party=reſentment; makes 
a conſiderable figure in our general hiſtories, and belongs, in x 
particular manner, to this; for which reaſon I ſhall treat it cir. 
cumſtantially, and, to the beſt of my judgment, exactly agree. 
able to truth. There had been for many years loud and very juſt 
complaints of piracies in the Welt Indies, which, for the ſake 
of the profit made by purchaſing their ill-gotten goods, had 
met with too much encouragement from the inhabitants of e. 
veral of our plantations. This induced king William, in the 
year 1695, to declare the earl of Bellamont; a nobleman of | 
Ireland, and a perſon of very great worth and honour, gover- 
nor of New York and of New England, believing him to be a 
proper perſon to reſtrain ſuch miſchiefs, and in time to put an 
end to the complaints made about them. _ 
Alfter he was raiſed to this ſtation, and before he ſet out for 
his government, he began to inquire as to the moſt proper me- 
| thods for extinguiſhing theſe abuſes, and repreſented it to one 
colonel Levingſton, a gentleman of conſiderable property in 
New York, as a thing which nearly concerned the honour of 
that plantation. This induced the colonel to mention to his 
lordſhip one captain William Kidd, who was lately arrived from 
New York in a ſloop of his own, as a brave bold fellow, who | 
knew moſt of the pirates haunts, and might therefore be em- 
ployed againſt them with great probability of ſucceſs, The earl 
readily approved the ſcheme, and knowing how much the king 
had the buſineſs at heart, mentioned it to his majeſty, who ap- 
Plauded the deſign, and recommended it to the board of admi- 
ralty. But the public affairs being then in a perplexed ſituation, 


| | The earl of Orford was afterwards impeached; as we ſhall have occaſion to 
|  ſhew; but there was never any proof offered en that impeachment z and to be 
ſure his lordſhip's faults were in his miniſterial character, and not 4s a comman” 
der. He was very ſincere and ſerviceable to his party, at the bead of the ad- 
miralty board; but at ſea he forgot all diſtinctions, and had regatd to nothing but 
e and 
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ind great difficulties found in manning the fleet, the board, 
though they ſignified their os IIs of the _—_ thought fit 
to lay it aſide k. 

Colonel Levingſton, having exact Information of all that had 
paſſed, applied himſelf a ſecond time to the earl of Bellamont, 
and offered an amendment to his firſt project. He obſerved, that 
this was a thing which would admit of no delay ; and fince the 
public could not immediately bear the expence, or conſequently 


undertake the intended expedition, it might not be amiſs if ſome 


few perſons of diſtinction ſhould venture on carrying it into exe- 
cution at their own expence. This, too, was attended with much 


difficulty z but at laſt it was agreed, that the lord-chancellor, 


(then lord Somers), the duke of Shrewſbury, the earl of Rom- 
ney, the earl of Orford, and ſome other perſoris, together with 
colonel Levingſton and Kidd, who were to have between them 


a fifth of the whole undertaking, ſhould raiſe ſix nne pounds 


for the expence of the voyage l. 


The king was ſo well pleaſed with the thing, and thought it 
of ſo great conſequerice as well as of ſo much benefit to the pub- 


lic, that he likewiſe promiſed to contribute; and therefore a tenth 
part of the goods taken from pirates was reſerved to his majeſty 
in the grant made of the reſt to the perſons engaged in fitting 


out Kidd, But, when the buſineſs was brought to bear; the king 


could not advance the money conyeniently, and ſo the perſons 

above-mentioned were obliged to be at the whole expence. 
Captain Kidd had a commiſſion, in the common form, to take 
and ſeize pirates, and bring them to juſtice, without any ſpecial 
clauſe or proviſo whatever. He knew none of the adventurers 


but the lord Bellamont, who introduced him to the earl of Or- 


ford, and another perſon carried him to the earl of Romney. : 


k Biſhop W and Mr. 6 hoe both inſiſted petty 1 5 ou this 
matter. As to the former, he did not certainly underſtand it; for he actually | 


took the grant of pirates goods to be illegal and unjuſtifiable, and ſeems to inti · 
mate ſome haſtineis or imprudence io this buſineſs; whereas nothing can be 
clarer than that public ſpirit was the ſole motive to this deſign, and. that Kidd's 
owners became ſo, becauſe he could ngt be fitted out otherwiſe, As to the lat- 


ter, though very prolix, yet his account wants, in a great meaſure, the light of - 


evidence, which ariſes very fully from an impartial ſtating of the matters of _ 
and therefore I have dwelt ſo long upon it. 


I See an impartial account of the affair of captain Kidd, J 
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As for the reſt, he never ſaw them; and ſo little was there of 
ſecrecy or management in this buſineſs, that he had no inſtruc. 
tions either public or private; only the eark of Bellamont gave 
him failing orders, in which he was directed to all TRY to 
the letter of his commiſſion n. 

Thus furniſhed, captain William Kidd failed in-the Adventure 
ale towards the end of the year 1695 for New York, and in 
is way took a French prize. From thence he ſailed to Madeira, 
_ thence to Bonaviſta and St. Jago, from whenee he proceeded to 
| Madagaſcar, and from thence he cruized at the entrance of the 
Red Sea; but, effeCting nothing, he failed to Calicut, and took a 
ip of one hundred and fifty tons; the maſter and three or four 

of the crew were Dutchmen, the reſt Moors: this ſhip he car. 
ried to Madagaſcar ;. from thence he failed again, and about five 


weeks after took the Quedah Merchant, of four hundred tons; 


the maſter was one Wright an Engliſhman: the had on board 


_ two Dutch: mates, and a French gunner ; the crew were Moor 


in all about ninety. perſons AT 
The ſhip he carried to St. Mary's near Madagaſcar, and there 


he {hared the goods with his crew, taking forty ſhares to his 


ovn uſe. Here ninety of his crew, who were a hundred and 


ſifty-one in all, left him, and went on board the Mocha 


Merchant, an Eaſt India Company ſhip, which had turned pi- 
rate; and there was every grain as much reaſon to charge that 
ü e with the piracies the Mocha Merchant's crew commit- 
ted, as there was to charge Kidd's adventurers with his. He 
and his men burnt his own ſhip the Adventure galley at St. Mar 


ny's, and they all went on board the Quedah Merchant, and 


failed for the Weſt Indies. Being denied ſuccour at Anguilla 
and St. Thomas's, he failed to Mona, lying between Porto-Rico 
and Hiſpaniola, and there, by the means of one Bolton, got 
fome proviſions from Curacoa. He bought a floop of Bolton, 
in which he loaded part of his goods, and left the Quedah Mer- 
chant, with the reſt of the goods, in truſt with Bolton, and ſe- 


venteen or eighteen men in her. In this Hoop he touched at le- 


m This Diao ſhews; ies was / nothing ſeeret or alete in this ett 
tion, but that he was ſent on the K Nn in the king 5 commiſſion, aud 
on that only. 


a Tis i is taken from his trial, and other authentic accounts of him, 


wy 
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veral places, and diſpoſed of a great part of his goods, and at 
laſt came to Boſton in New England, where the earl of Bella- 
mont ſeized him and what goods he had left; for this fellow ei- 
ther had, or pretended to have a notion, that the Quedah Mer- 
chant, being manned by Moors, was a lawful prize, though 


there was no proof that the commander of her and his crew had 


committed any piracies on the Engliſh or any other ere ge 
or indeed Indian nation. 

As ſoon as this was done, his lordſhip ſent auite; of his ta- 
king Kidd, to England, and defired that a ſhip might be ſent ts 
bring him home, This was accordingly complied with; but the 
Rocheſter, which was the ſhip employed in this ſervice, being 
diſabled, was forced to return, which heightened the clamour 
that had been already raiſed about this tranſaction, and which 
was outrageous in the very ſame proportion it was groundleſs o. 

The ſource of this clamour was undoubteMy a private pique 
to particular perſons, which induced ſome warm men to put a 
queſtion in the houſe of commons, “ That the letters-patent, 
« granted to the earl of Beltamont and others, of pirates“ goods, 


« were diſhonourable to the king, againſt the law of nations, 
e contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, an invaſion of 


property, and deſtructive to commerce.” This was carried in 


the negative, but it did not hinder thoſe who ſupported the 


queſtion from charging lord Somers and the earl of Orford with 


countenaneing pirates; and to give ſome colour to this ground- 5 
leſs and moſt improbable charge, as foon as it was known that 
the Rocheſter was returned, it was ſuggeſted, that the ſending 


that ſhip was mere colluſion; that the earl of Bellamont was as 


deep in this affair as the reſt; and upon this a motion was made, 
and carried! in the houſe of commons, for an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, that Kidd might not be tried till the next ſeſſion of parlia- - 
ment, and that the earl of Bellamont might be directed to fend 
home all examinations and other papers relating to this buſineſs, 


which the king proiniſed very e 


o The noiſe made about this fellow diſtorded the ended fo much, that it 


was one reaſon for ſending rear-admiral Benbow to the Weſt Indies. 


p Kennet' $ hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 774. Burnet's hiſtory of his own By 


times, vol. ii, p. 237. Oldmixon' 5 hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 205. 
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This affair muſt naturally give his majeſty, and indeed the 


whole world a ſtrange opinion of the patriotiſm of thoſe times. 
He knew the whole matter better than any body, and was plea, 
ſed to ſay, with great truth and juſtice, that, if he might be ad- 
| mitted as a witneſs, he could vindicate, from his own knowledge, 
the noble perſons now attacked, in all they had done. He muſt, 


therefore, be thoroughly perſuaded, that this was a very unjuſt 


and iniquitous proſecution, in relation to which he had reaſon to 
think himſelf happy, that he wag not able to perform his promiſe 
of contributing towards this deſign, ſince that might have given 
a handle to ſome warm member for calling him pirate, as Mr. 
Howe actually called him a felon, for making the treaty of par- 
tition, to which we ſhall ſpeedily come. 

But, how clear ſoever the king and other 1 jodges 
might be, this ſpirit was ſtill ſo prevalent 1 in the houſe of com- 


mons, that even after making ſome i inquiries into this fact, and 


having not only his examination, but Kidd himſelf in their 


power, whom they ordered to be brought to their bar, and 


queſtioned him there, (very little to their credit or to the Pure 
pole), yet, when they afterwards found an opportunity of at- 


tacking the earl of Orford and lord Somers by impeachments, 


they did not fail to throw in their encouragement of Kidd as part 


of the charge a. In the articles againſt the earl of Orford they 
make the fifth and ſixth, which for the ſatisfaction of the reader 


I ſhall inſert, to ſhew with how great olemmey mg wol trifling 
affair may be made to appear. 


cc V. And whereas complaints were made to the e HO | 


1 for executing the office of lord-high admiral of England, 
« where the ſaid earl at that time preſided, by the company 
ge trading to the Eaſt Indies, of divers piracies committed in the 


& -South-ſeas to the deſtruction of their trade, defiring they 


46 might bave letters of marque granted to chem; whereby to be 


. It was pretended that Kidd would wake Uiſtoverica, and upon this be was 

ſeut for to the bar of the houſe of commons, where he behaved very meonly ; 
and Sir Edward Seymour, who ſent for him, ſaid, ** The fellow was not more 
© a knaye than a fool.” But the true intent of bringing bim thither. was to ſet 
up another diſcovery, viz. That, before he returned to Newgate, he went to 
the houſe of the earl of N and conferted there with the lords. who were 
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(6 impowered, though at their own charge, to ſuppreſs ſuch 

« piracies : but the ſaid earl, preferring his own intereſt, diſcou- 
« raged and rejected their requeſt and propoſal, and in ſome 
« ſhort time after, jointly with others, did procure a commiſſion 
« for one William Kidd, as likewiſe a grant under the great 
« ſeal of England, to and for the uſe of him the ſaid earl and 
« others, of the - ſhips and goods of certain perſons. therein 
% named, and alſo. of all the goods found on board the ſaid 


« ſhips, And the ſaid company having inti mation of a commiſ- 


« ſion granted to the ſaid Kidd, being apprehenſive of the ill 
« conſequences of the ſame, did apply themſelves to the ſafd 
« board of admiralty, deſiring to know what powers and in- 


« ſtructions were given: but ſuch their reaſonable. requeſt was 


« denied, and Kidd, who was known. to be a perſon of il. 
« fame and reputation, ordered to purſue the intended voyage, 


e jn which he did commit divers piracies and depredations on 
the high ſeas, being thereto encouraged through the hopes of 


60 being protected by the high ſtation and intereſt of the ſaid 


66 earl, in violation of the laws of nations, and the 1 interruption 7 


« and diſcouragement of the trade in England. — + 
« VI. That the ſaid earl, within the time aforeſaid, when an 


4 horrid conſpiracy: was diſcovered againſt his majeſty's ſacred 
* perſon, and the kingdom was under an apprehenſion of an 


« immediate invaſion from France, and divers ſhips of war, 
% particularly the ſhip Ducheſs, were armed out, and equipped 
« and manned in defence of the realm, to oppoſe the intended 
« invaſion, did his utmoſt endeavour to prejudice his office, 

being the firſt commiſſioner for executing the office of lord 
* higk-admiral of England, without the priyity of the other 
* commiſſioners, eontrary to his oath and duty, and preferring 


«© his hopes of gain ta himſelf to the ſafety of the public, did 


order captain Steward, commander. of the ſhip Ducheſs, to 
deliver over, and put on board, the ſaid Kidd, mentioned in 
* the foregoing article, out of the ſaid ſhip the Ducheſs, a great 


e number of able ſeamen, levied and provided at the expence of 


the public, and then diſcharging their duty in defence of their 


00 country, and ng their own conſent, to the prejudice of 


the 
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* the public ſecurity, and to the endangering the ſaid Nip the 

c Ducheſs, if it had been attacked by the enemy*.” 

_ » The carl of Orford's anſwer will ſufficiently declare how little 

foundation there was in fact for what the commons advanced, 

and therefore I ſhall give what he offers, as to theſe two articles, 

in his own words: „ As to the fifth article,” ſays his lordſhip, 

t the Eaſt India Company, about the beginning of March, 1696, 

*« did apply to the admiralty-board, of which the ſaid earl was 

et one, to impower their ſhips and officers to ſeize and take all 

« pirates infeſting the ſeas within the limits of their charter, and 

te likewiſe to erect a court of admiralty in thoſe parts to try and 

« condemn ſuch pirates as they ſhould take. Upon which ap- 

« plication, the board of admiralty did take advice, and were 

« informed they had no authority to grant the ſame, and denies 
cc he, the ſaid earl, ever diſcouraged or rejected the Company's 

« requeſt therein, unleſs it were by telling them, that the ad- 

„ miralty by law could not grant the ſame; and denies that the 

«« Company was ever denied letters of marque in common form, 

4 to the knowledge of the ſaid earl: and ſaith, as to the matter 

. of Kidd in this article mentioned, he was gone upon his ex- 

6 pedition about twelve months before that time; and as to his 

« commiſſion, and the grant in the ſaid article mentioned, the 

* ſaid earl humbly conceives, and is adviſed, the fame were not 

„ contrary to law, but ſure he is the ſaid expedition was in- 

tc tended for the public good and ſervice; and faith, the ſaid 

« Kidd had no powers or inſtructions from the board of admi- 

& ralty, other than the ordinary and common letters of marque, 

« the contents whereof are common and well known to mer- 

4 chants; and the ſaid earl doth deny that he knew the ſaid 

% Kidd to be of ill fame and reputation. But, in caſe the ſaid 

4 Kidd had oommitted any piracies, he the ſaid Kidd is anſwer- 

F * able, and ought to anſwer for the ſame; he never being or- 

= « dered by the ſaid earl ſo to do, nor had he ever any the leaſt | 

« encouragement given him by the ſaid earl, or any other, 

#4 to hie e e a to pe tp or ene wars Wee 9 | 
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« therein, or in any illegal action done or committed by. 
him !.“ 

But his lordſhip's anſwer to the latter . is ſtill ſtronger. 
In that he ſays, „He believes it to be true, that there was a 
« horrid and barbarous plot and conſpiracy againſt his majeſty's 
à ſacred perſon, and that there was an apprehenſion of an im- 
« mediate invaſion. But the faid earl hopes, no neglect of duty 
« in his ſtation can be imputed to him to prevent the ſame. 
« And as for the ſhip Ducheſs, which was amongft many others 
« armed and equipped in defence of the realm, the faid earl 
« ſaith, that the men, in the faid article mentioned to be taken 
« from on board her, were but ſome of the very perſons that 
« were juſt before taken from on board captain Kidd, and re- 
« turned by their own conſent on board captain Kidd again, not 
« being above twenty in number; and faith, all fears of the in- 
« yaſion were then over, and at an end; and denies that the 
« ſame was intended to weaken, or did weaken, the faid ſhip, 
« or the navy- royal, or that the ſaid ſeamen, fo returning on 
« board the faid Kidd, were levied or provided at the expence 
of the public, or did return or were put on board the ſaid 
« Kidd againſt their own conſent, or to. the prejudice of the 
« public ſecurity, or that the ſhip Ducheſs was thereby endan- 
« gered, if the had been ES” as in the faid article is al- 
« ledged.” Hh 5 

Theſe articles were od to by the oath of commons on 
the eighth of May, 1701, the very day that Kidd was brought 
upon his trial for piracy at the Old-Bailey, where he was con- 
rited, with many of his companions, and foon after executed; 
but could never be prevailed upon, as weak and as bad a man 
as he was, to charge any of the noble perſons, who were his 
owners, with having any thing to do with his proceedings. Yet, 
even after his death, the commons, in an impeachment by them 
preterred againſt John lord Somers, charge him as lord-keeper 
of the great ſeal of England, in conjunction with the earl of 
Orford, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and Richard earl of 
Bcllamont, governor of New York and of New min., and 


ee theſe anſwers in the ſame colleQtion.. They are very indifferently acid 
ged by moſt of our hiſtorians; av in truth they maſt ” ſiace, "T7 E Lomb 
ſome facts muſt be left out. 


of 


of others then in great ſtations, and in high power and auth: 


rity, for ſealing a commiſſion to one William Kidd, a perſon of 


evil fame and reputation, fince convicted of piracy, and with 


procuring a grant of pirates goods to be taken by the ſaid Wil. 
liam Kidd, under colour of the ſaid commiſſion, in truſt for 


himſelf and other perſons, with abundance. more to the fame 


Wy purpoſe, intended purely to hurt that lord's character, and ren: 
der it impoſſible for his majeſty to employ him longer in his ſer- 


vice; though his lordſhip, conſcious of his own innocence, took 
every meaſure poſſible to have this matter brought to a fairy 
open, and ſpeedy trial t. | 
But while things were + thaw cantied-4n_ ut home, the nation 
ſuffered exceedingly for want of due care being taken to put an 
end to thoſe depredations committed by pirates abroad, and 
therefore ſeveral experienced officers were ſent to Madagaſcar, 
where they had made a very ſtrong ſettlement, in order to root 
out and deſtroy them; but with fo little ſucceſs, that the go- 
vernment began at laſt to deſpair of effecting any thing in this 
way, till Mr. ſecretary Burchet, and I ſpeak it to his honour, 
| deviſed a method which anſwered the end-very ſpeedily, This 
Was, ſending a proclamation by captain James Littleton, who 
was afterwards a flag- officer, and commiſſioner of the navy, 
promiſing pardon to all the pirates who ſurrendered, and a re- 
ward in caſe they would ſecure and deliver up any of their com- 
manders. This ſoon brought in many of the private men, and 


made the reſt, eſpecially their chiefs, ſo jealous of each other, 


that they could not hold together, or venture upon any new en- 
terprizes: ſo that captain Littleton, having brought off ſome 


and ſeparated the reſt, very ſoon deſtroyed ſuch as were moſt 


refractory, and re-eſtabliſhed that free navigation which had 
been ſo long interrupted in thoſe parts u. I know that this will 


ſeem to ſome a very trivial affair to be fo long inſiſted on; but 


as it ſhews the ſpirit of thoſe times, and accounts for a very 
famous perſecution, I hope the majority of thoſe who peruſe 


this work, will not think it impertinent, eſpecially as it has _ 


connection throughout with the anna of this book. 


1 This affair went off by the lords «pointing a day for the trial of the pects, 
and the commons refuſing to be preſent at that trial, ot to make any proofs, 


But 
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But we now return to matters of a more public concern. A 
war had ariſen between the kings of Denmark and Sweden; 
which greatly affected the peace of the north; a thing that can 
never happen without intereſting the maritime powers. It will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomething as to the grounds of this war, be- 
cauſe the part we took in it was very much to the honour of the 
Engliſh nation, and ought to eſtabliſh it as a maxim, that when- 
ever it is really neceſſary to aſſiſt our allies, we ought to do it 
vigorouſly, and at once; which is the way not only to ſerve 
them, but to ſave a very conſiderable expence to us. There 


was, towards the cloſe of the year 1699, a private treaty made 
by ſeveral princes for attacking the king of Sweden, afterwards 


the famous Charles the twelfth, but then a perfect youth, and 
even for diſmembering the Swediſh monarchy; According to 


this ſcheme, the king of Denmark was to invade Holſtein, the 
elector of Brandenbourg was to fall into the Swediſh Pomera- 

nia, the king of Poland was to attack Livonia, and in caſe the 
dukes of Zell and Hanover moved to the aſſiſtance of the 


Swedes, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Wolfen⸗ 
buttle, were to fall upon them, 
This was an alliance founded intirely upon intereſt md A 


tion, for the Swedes had done nothing to deſerve this treat- 


ment; and therefore, upon the firſt breaking out of this confe- 


deracy, his Swediſh majeſty addreſſed himſelf to king William 


and the States- General, as guarantees of the treaties made for 
ſecuring the tranquillity of the north, by preſerving there a pro- 


per balance of power. At firſt it was thought requiſite to in- 


terpoſe only our good offices. But when the king of Denmark 
over-ran Holſtein; and the king of Poland firſt attempted to 
ſurprize, and then beſieged Riga in Livonia, it became neceſſary 
to take other meaſures, eſpecially when it was known that the 
Czar was inclined to enter into the confederacy. The point in 
debate with his majeſty was, whether he ſhould do what was 


neceſfary, and what he was obliged to by treaties; without 


conſulting the houſe. of commons; or whether he ſhould lay 
the whole matter before the parliament; ahd leave the deciſion 


of it to them. Some of the miniſtry were for taking the latter 


method, but the king was for the former, and with good rea- 
ſon; 1 ſaid, the executive part of the government was in him, 
Vol II. hos 3 0-- 5 and 
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and therefore he would do what was fit for him to do, and ae- 
quaint the parliament with it at their next meeting v. 
His majeſty, in the ſpring of the year 1700, ſent over a ſtrong 
ſquadron to Holland, under the command of Sir George Rooke, 
who, in the latter end of May, was joined by a Dutch ſqua- 
dron; and, having the command of the whole fleet, he ſailed 
for the Sound, where he arrived about the middle of June x, 
There he found the Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty-eight ſail 
of line- of- battle ſhips, ranged athwart the narrow paſſage, un- 
der the guns of their caſtle of Cronenburg, oppoſite to Helfing. 
burg; and here alſo he received aſſuranee from count. Wutcht- 
meiſter, admiral-general of Sweden, that he would take the 
firſt opportunity of Joining him with the ſquadron under his 
command; Not long after a ſignal was made, as had been a- 
oreed; from Helfingburg, that the Daniſh fleet were under fail; 
whereupon our admiral weighed anchor, and advanced into the 
Sound, to prevent any mifchief which might otherwiſe happen 
tothe Swedes. But the Daniſh ſhips anchored again on this 
fide of the grounds, not only to guard the paſſage, but to pre- 
vent our joining with the Swediſh ſquadron, which were now 
come down to the ſouth-ſide of that channel. 
In this poſture the fleets lay for fome time, Sir George Rooke 
expecting that the Swedes would, according to what had been 
promiſed, have puſhed through; which in all probability they 
might have done in leſs than two hours, for it had blown freſh 
at S. S. E. But the opportunity being loſt, he got under fail, 
and came nearer to the iſtand of Huen . Meanwhile the Danes 
plyed towards him in a-line of battle, but anchored about noon 
near three leagues: off, in the mouth of the channel leading up 
w Phe reader may conſult our general hiftories, and particularly the me 
: moirs of biſhop Burnet on this ſubject, which he has treated fully and ireely. 
The truth is, the fcheme,. however fair in appearance, was like to be attended 


| with ſuch conſequences, that baron Pleſſe, who was a- very honeſt man, and had 
ferved his Daniſh majelty long as . eg eculd not Gn. it, but re- 
ſigned his employments. ' 
x Keanet's hiſtory of England, 7 ili. p. 786. Teradata 
times, vol, ii. p. 243; London Gazette, No. 3602, Pointer's chronological 
_ hiſtorian, vol, ii. p. 462. v oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol ii. 


Dp. 213. Columna ah: P- 250, 27. Burchet 3 val. n book v. 
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ro Copenhagen, and the Swedes were much about the ſame diſ- 


tance on the other ſide of the grounds. The Danes then en- 


deavoured to amuſe the admiral with an account of a treaty, in 
hopes that, while it was negociating, he would ſuſpend hoſtili- 
ties; but he purſued the ſpirit of his inſtructions, which requi- 
red him to promote not a negociat ion, but a peace; and there- 


fore, being informed that the Swediſh fleet had pafſed the chan- 


nel of Flinterena on the third of July, he ſailed the next day, 
and anchoring off Landſcroon, the Swediſh fleet joined him on 
the ſixth ; upon which the Danes retired into their harbour, 
where they were very well ſecured; and though the united 
fleets pretended to bombard them in the port of Copenhagen, 
yet either they could not, .or would not, do them much miſ- 
chief. 


The confederate fleet conſiſted of fifty-two fhips-of the lines 


but as ſo great a ſtrength was not neceflary to keep in the Danes, 


part was detached for other purpoſes; for there were ſent to 
Gottenburg a fourth and a fifth rate of the Engliſh, and three 
{hips of the States-General, to cover the forces which the king 
of Sweden intended to tranſport io Tonningen, on the river of 


Lyder, and three Engliſh, with fix Swediſh, together with three 
Dutch ſhips, were ordered into the ſouth channel going into Co- 


penhagen, with the bomb-veſſels, from whence they bombarded 


the Danith fleet ſome hours, but not with much greater ſucceſs 


than before; nor did thoſe on our fide receive any damage from 


their ſhells, or the ſhot from the town, the ſhips and the pun- 


toons. Preparations were now making for a vigorous deſcent 
in Roge- bay, and between Copenhagen and Elfinore at the ſame 
time; but the winds being contrary, thoſe troops which imbark- 


ed at Udſtedt, being chiefly horſe, could not get over to the bay 


before-mentioned, as was intended, ſo that they were put on 


hore, and ordered to Landſeroon and Helſingburg, to be tranſ- 


ported from thence; and the latter end of July, the king of 


Sweden landed with about five thouſand foot, near four miles 


on this fide Elſinore, without any great loſs, although the Danes 


had brought down a body of horſe and e and three or N | 


held-pieces, to oppoſe them. 


2 Burnet's hiſtory of his own \ mes, vol, ii. p. 244- Oldmixon, Burchet, | 


2nd the Preſent ſtate of Europe for the year 1700, 
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This quick motion was intended to accelerate the negociations 
that were then carrying on, and it had the deſired effect; for 
the Danes, exceſſively alarmed at fo unexpected a proceeding, 
fent orders to their plenipotentiaries at Travendale to ſign the 
preliminaries on the terms propoſed by the mediators ; and this 
being ſignified to Sir George Rooke, he refufed to let the com. 
bined fleet cover any longer the deſcent of the Swedes, there 
being enough already done to ſecure a peace, which was ſigned 
on the eighteenth of Auguſt, 1700, and left the king of Sweden 
at liberty to act againſt the Czar and the king of Poland, who 
had both invaded his dominions in this critical juncture *, ; 
This whole tranſaction was extremely honourable, and at 
the fame time very advantageous to the maritime powers, who 
cannot, as I obſerved, be at any time, conſiſtent with their in- 
tereſts, tame ſpectators of a war in the north, If they had not 
aſſiſted the Swedes, who were then the weakeſt; the Danes 
would have drawn the negociation into a great length, while 
their allies were diftrefſing the king of Sweden in different parts 
of his dominions ; and, on the other hand, if the combined 
fleets had acted as vigoroufly as the king of Sweden would have 
had them, the ifland of Zealand muſt have been reduced, and 
perhaps the city of Copenhagen taken, which would have in- 
clined the balance too much the other way, This was the true 
reaſon that the bombardment had ſo. little effect, and Sir George 
did not affect to conceal it: for when king Charles complained 
to bim, that the Engliſh bombs flew over, and the Dutch fell 


3 ſhort of the Daniſh fleet, and that he wondered the maritime 


powers fent ſo great a ſtrength to do nothing; admiral Rooke 
anſwered him very calmly, « Sir, I was ſent hither to ſerve 
* your majeſty, but not to ruin the king of Denmark.“ 
“ Why then,” replied the king, ſmiling, “ you have certainly 
Fe executed your commiſſion, and have made ſuch a a war as Will 
« make a peace.” | 
When the buſineſs was done, the combined fleets returned, 
and the States-General were fo ſenſible of the prudent manage- 


2 Corps univerſel diplomatique du droit des gens, tom. vii. part ii, p. 439, 
485. Rurnet, Kennet, vol. iii, 2 286. Mercure hiſtorique and politique, tom. 
*. p. 226, 311. | | ee 
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ment of the Engliſh admiral, that they thanked his majeſty for 
having intruſted him with the commiſhon, I cannot help ob- 
ſerving upon this occaſion, that when Sir George Rooke was ſo 
unlucky as to labour under the diſpleaſure of a powerful party 
in England, he was known and acknowledged in Holland to be 


the beſt officer, and the greateſt ſeaman of the age. This, 


perhaps, was the reaſon, that, notwithſtanding the difference of 


parties, king William always preſerved a good opinion of this 
gentleman, and employed him as long as he lived in the moſt 
important commands, 
In Scotland things ran very high on the old ſubject of com- 


plaint, viz. the ruin of the Darien colony. Things were print- 


ed on both ſides on purpoſe to inflame the minds of the people, 
and many thought that it would at laſt have created a breach 
between the two nations. The coldneſs of the king's temper 


prevented this; he could not either be heated by the Engliſh 
repreſentations, or blown into a paſſion by the baſty reſolutions 


of the Scots parliament ; and his moderation towards each of 
them, if it did not bring them both to a good temper, which 


was indeed never effected in his reign, yet it gave him an op- 


portunity to keep the wiſeſt people in England and in Scotland 
firm to his government, while, in the mean time, many unfore- 


ſeen accidents brought about the ruin of the Scots company; 


ſo that the ends of their Engliſh adverſaries were anſwered, 


without their having recourſe to any harſh means ; for after 
captain Drummond ran away with the Riſing Sun, and engaged 


in ſome exploits which had too much the air of piracy, it was 


found impracticable to reſtore the affairs of the company, though 


the matter hung in ſuſpence, and the fire of diſſenſion lay raked 
up under the embers as long as king William lived, and had 
like to have blazed out in the reign of his ſucceſſor; as will be 
bereafter ſhewn in its proper place b. x} 
We are now to return to affairs nearer home. The death of 
the king of Spain changed all the affairs of Europe, and forced 
us, Who had ſo lately made a very neceſſary peace, upon a new, 
expenſive, and dangerous war, contrary to the genius, at leaſt, 
if not, as the patriots of thoſe times aſſerted, to the intereſt of 


d Kennet, Burnet, Burchet, Oldmixon, &c. 


the 
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the nation ©. It is certain that the king did all he could to avoid 
it, and that this was the great, if not the ſole foundation of the 
two famous partition treaties, which were ſo much exclaimed 
againſt by thoſe, whoſe ſteady oppoſition to a war had firſt 
brought the king and bis miniſtry to think of them. 
It has been much diſputed, whether the French king or the 
confederates meant leaſt to keep theſe treaties when they were 
made; but it ſo falling out, that the French king had a fairer 
opportunity of breaking the laſt than the conſederate princes, 
this furniſhed them with an opportunity of charging him with 
breach of faith, and forging the king of Spain's will, which, 
however, were things believed by ſuch only as knew little of the 
matter, ſince there never was a ſtate-reſolution taken with bet. 
ter advice, and more deliberation, than that of king Charles the 
Second's, calling the duke of Anjes, afterwards n n V. 
to the ſucceſſion. 
It bas been alſo ſaid, tbat the proclaiming thes prince of Wales 
on the death of king James II. by the French king was one of 
the cauſes of the war; and whoever looks upon the public ads 
of thoſe times, I mean declarations, addreſſes, votes, Wc, will 
think the fact certain. Yet I am pretty confident it was quite 
otherwiſe, ſince king William ſigned the grand alliance at the 
Hague a week before king James died. But this pretence of the 
French king's breach of treaty and of his word was very plauſi- 
© Tn order to be ſenſible of this, we need only caſt our eyes on the following 
paſſage of my lord Somers's letter to king William, dated from Tunbridge-wells, 
Auguſt 28, 1698, in anſwer to one written by the king in relation to the beſt 
treaty of partition. 


08 The ſecond thing i was the very in proſpect of what was ike to 
0 happen upon the death of the king of Spain, in cafe nothing was dore previ- 


4 cuſly in providing againſt that accident, which ſeemed probably to be very 


“ near, the king of France having ſo great a force in ſuch a readineſs, that he 

vas in a condition to take poſſeſſon of Spain, before any other prince could be 
te able to make a ſtand. Your majeſly is the beſt judge whether this ve the caſe, 
© who are ſo perfectly informed of the circumſtances of parts abroad. 

But, ſo far as relates to England, it would be want of duty not to give 
your majeſty this clear account: That there is a deadneſs and want of ſpirit in 
the nation univerſally, ſo as not at all to be diſpoſed to the thought of entering 
« into a new war; that they ſeemed to be tired out with taxes, to a degree be- 
<. youd what was diſcerned, till it appeared upon the occaſion of the late elections. 


This is the truth of the fact, upon which your majeſty will determine what ie 


* . S are proper to be taken.” 


145 ble, 


4 


ble 


* 
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ble, and therefore it was very prudent to Jay ſo great ſtreſs up- 
on it, becauſe it ſerved ro raiſe the reſentments of the nation, 
and to excite that ſpirit that was wanting, and which much 
better motives never would have raiſed d. 

] would by no means be underftood to cenſure this war as 


unreaſonable or unjuſt; in doing this I ſhould quit my character 


as an hiſtorian, and at the ſame time write contrary to my opi- 
nion. All J aim at is to diſtinguiſh grounds from pretences, and 
to juſtify king William's meaſures in this reſpect from their true 
motives, rather than from thoſe which were uſed only to colour 
them in compliance with the nation's temper at that time. 'The 


king, who was a very wiſe man, and a conſummate politician, 


faw plainly, that the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, if it fell entirely into the 
hands of the houſe of Bourbon, would leave it abſolutely in the 


power of that houſe to give law to the reſt of Europe, and to 


deſtroy that independency ſo neceflary to Great Britain and Hol- 


land, which yet reſults from the balance that had hitherto been 
kept between that family and the houſe of Auſtria. He ſaw, too, 
that the ſenſe which other powers had of their particular grie« 
vances and immediate danger from the power of the French 
king, afforded the means of combining ſuch a force as might be 


able to bring that monarch to reaſon, and to conſent to ſuch an 
cltabliſhment as would leave things in their former ſtate, and 
ſecure the ſeveral potentates of e in the poſſeſſion of their 


juſt rights. 


d The citation in the laſt note ſufficiently fhews the king's ſentiments, and 


thoſe of his miniſter, upon this ſubject; and therefore, as Þ write at ſuch a diſ- 
tance of time, when truth muſt be ſerviceable, aud can do no hurt, I think E 
have a right to ſpeak phinly, otherwiſe I ſhould not have exerciſed it. As to the 
addteſſes from all parts ef England, (in which the French king's charaQter is very 


ronghly treated on accuunt of his proclaiming a perſon whom ſome call prince 


of Wales, and others an impoſton), I can only ſay, that it was politically right 
at that time to encourage it. But as to the perfidiouſneſs of the French king, 


it is not ſo clear in this cafe, becauſe he knew at the time, king William had ne- 


gociated a new grand »liiance, and conſequently ſtood 3» him in the light of his 


capital enemy, The excuſe, indeed, be made fox proclaiming the ſon of king 
James was trifling and diſingenuous. He ſaid it was no breach of the treaty of 
Ryſwick, becauſe he gave him the titles only of king of England, &c. but did 


not aſſiſt him to recover them. On the other hand, king William wrote a letter 
tothe new king of Spain, to felicitate him on his acceſſivn, though he never. in- 


tended to own him. Theſe are acts of * not of perfidy. 


* 
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This induced him to engage reciprocally Papiſts and Protes 
ſtants to ſupport each other's pretenſions ; for, by the grand al. 
liance, Great Britain and the States undertook to procure ſatis: 
faction to the Pope, as, on the other hand, the emperor and 
other Catholic princes ſtipulated to ſupport the Proteſtant inte. 
reſt, and maintain the rights of the maritime powers in reſpect to 
their commerce. This it was that made the whole a common 
cauſe ; and, though theſe articles expoſed the alliance to very 
popular objections amongſt party-men at home and abroad, yet 
to perſons of judgment and ſagacity, of clear heads and candid 
hearts, nothing could recommend it more. In all confederacies 
the good of the whole muſt be regarded, and to this the parti. 
cular views of all the ſeparate princes and powers who compoſe 
it muſt give way; and therefore if, conſidering things in this 
light, the general alliance formed againſt France in 1701, was 
Tight and well founded, all the cavils, raiſed againſt it from the 
Party- ſpirit that e OY were equally frivolous and un- 
11 
When the reſolution was once taken to have recourſe again 
to arms in order to preſerve the balance of power, the firſt care 
was for the fleet, which his majeſty reſolved ſhould be much 
| ſuperior to that of the enemy, his majeſty being extremely ſen- 
fible of the ill conſequences that attended the want of this ſalu- 
tary precaution at the beginning of the laſt war. Preparatory to 
this was the new commiſſion of the admiralty in the ſpring of 
the year 1701, at the head of which was placed the earl of 
Pembroke, 2 man univerſally beloved and eſteemedf. 
The command of the fleet was very judicioaſly beſtowed upon 
Sir George Rooke, who on the ſecond of July went on board 
the Triumph in the Downs, where he hoiſted the flag. He ſoon 
after ſailed to Spithead, where he was ſpeedily joined by the reſt 
of the fleet, conſiſting of forty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides 


© This is the ſubſtanee of all the ſtate tracts that were written in thoſe times, 
and which ſerved, as they generally do, only to puzzle and confound people; 
whereas we, being now out of the reach of their influence, ſee things as they were; 
and are able to crowd the ſubſtance of mopy pamphlets into a We . 
graph. 

f Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 824. Pointer" 5 chronological hiſt 
nan, vol. u, p. 462. London Gazette, No. 503. | 


frigates, 
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lrigates, gere- lips, and ſmall veſſels s. He had under him ſome 
of the greateſt ſeamen of the age, viz, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
dir Thomas Hopſon, John Benbow, Eſq; and Sir John Mun- 


den: he was, not long after, reinforced by fifteen Dutch men of 


war of the line, beſides frigates and ſmall veſſels, under the 


command of lieutenant-admiral Allemonde, vice-admiral Van- 
derooes, and rear-admiral Waeſſenaar. | 

The whole fleet was obliged to wait at St. Helen 8 until the 
middle of Auguſt for want of proviſions; and when he put to 
ſea, the wind blew in a few hours ſo high, that he was con- 


ſtrained to put back again into Torbay. Towards the latter end 


of the month he ſailed from thence, and the ſecond of September 
he detached vice-admiral Benbow with a ſtout ſquadron for the 


Weſt Indies: and as this was the principal buſineſs of the fleet, 


and indeed a thing i in itſelf of the higheſt importance, the admi- 


ral detached a' ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips under the com- 


mand of Sir John Munden, and ten fail of Dutch men of war, 
beſides frigates; under rear-admiral Waeſſenaar, to fee the Weſt 
India ſquadron well into the ſea. The French expected that this 
fleet would have actually proceeded to the Mediterranean, and 


it was to confirm them in this belief, we had demanded the free 
uſe of the Spaniſh harbours : : but this was only to conceal things, - 
and to gain an opportunity of ſending a ſquadron early to the 
Weſt Indies; without putting it in the power of the French to 
procure any exact account of its ſtrength : the admiral, after 


performing this; cruized according to his inſtructions for ſome 
time, and then returned with the largeſt ſhips into the Downs b. 

After this fleet was ſent to ſea, his majeſty, on the 18th of 
January, thought proper to revoke his letters-patent to the com- 


? hehe naval hiſtory, p. 588. 0 bitorique et politique, t tome xxx. | 


p. $97, 699. London Gazette, No. 3700, 3720. 
h Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. ch. 4. Burnet's hiſtory of his « own timer, 


vol. ii. p. 288. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xxxi, p. 187, 453. Some 
of theſe people ſeem to find fault with Sir George Rooke on account of his doing 


lit.le while he was at ſea with fo great a fleet, But the merit of this admiral was, 
that he always knew, and did what was to be done. This was a fleet of amuſe- 
ment, the war was not declared, and therefore, the longer Sir George could keep 


the French and their allies in ſuſpence, the greater ſervice he did ; though, with- 


out this key, buy poopie wight miſtake the mar, and delieve he did no ſervice 
at all. 
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miſſioners of the admiralty, and to appoint the right honourable 
Thomas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, lord high-admiral 
of England and Ireland, and of the foreign plantations i. The 
deſign of this promotion was to be rid of the diſadvantages at. 
tending a board: and this end it anſwered perfectly; for his 
lordſhip. immediately ſent away captain Edmund Loades to Ca. 
diz to bring home the ſea ſtores, and the merchants effects, be. 
fore the war broke out, as alſo two hulks that had been left in 
that harbour, from the time of the laſt war, for the greater con-. 
veniency of careening our ſhips which remained m that port, 
This the captain with his ſmall ſquadron, nnn but of three 
frigates, effectually performed &. 

His lordſhip alſo took the like care of our trade in all other 
parts, and by his extraordinary prudence, remarkable patience, | 
and being very eaſy of acceſs, gave much more ſatisfaction to 

the merchants and to the officers of the fleet, than any of the 
boards of admiralty, ſince they were firſt introduced, had ever 
done. Indeed his lordſhip's merit and ſueceſs in this arduous 
employment was ſo conſpicuous and ſo univerſally acknowledged, 
that it is not eaſy to underſtand upon what principles the ma- 
nagement of the fleet was changed in the enſuing year, except 
that it might be thought neceſſary to raiſe prince George of 
Denmark to that dignity, that he might appear to have had a 
principal concern in adviſing and managing affairs; which, 
however, was in this reſpect but very little to his royal highnels's 
advantage, as will be ſhewn in our account of tranſactions un- 
der the next reign l. 
The war was now the great object of our 9 a8 wel 2 as | 
thoſe of France, though hitherto it was not declared, and nego- 
ciations were re ſtill carried on in Holland, as if both parties had 


i Kennet, vol. iii. p. 8 1. Pointer's chrouclogical kiſtorian, vol. in. p. 470, 
London Gazette, No. 3996 K& Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. ch, 7 
I This is a ſtrong proof of king William's juſtice and good ſenſe. Many of the 
enemies of that prince have remarked, that he introduced here the Dutch cv- 
ſtom of boards, by putting ali great offices into commiſſion z but hitherto no bo- 
dp has remarked, that, when he reſolved to enter into a bolt general war, be 
very prudently and honeſtly altered this method in the navy, by appointing a 
lord high-admiral ; which ſhews, that he was more intent en the nation's being 


well ſerved at ſea, than on ar miuiſters * well ene in the houſe of 
commons. 
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aclined to an amicable determination of eſe differences, which 
was, however, the intention of neither. The expectation of a 
rupture made our ſea officers exceedingly alert, and put them 
upon ſhewing their mettle ſometimes a little too much. For in- 
tance, the marquis of Caermarthen's yacht fired upon a French 
ſhip in the harbour of Rotterdam to oblige her to ſtrike, which 
ſhe did immediately, The commander of the yaeht, not ſatisfied 
with this, ſent for the maſter of the French veſſel on board, and 
obliged him to pay twelve livres for the ſhot. This was com- 
plained of by count d' Avaux, the French minifter, in very high 
terms; and it is very probable, that the States would have ex- 
preſſed their diflike of it at another ſeaſon, but things were then 
in ſuch ſituation, that it was not thought proper to animadvert 
on theſe accidents, whatever might have been thought of them 
at another time. The States indeed were obliged to unite them- 
{elves cloſer than ever to Great Britain, ſince their ſafety, as well 
2s ours, depended on the force of this alliance, as that did on | 
our union n. 
In the midſt of theſe preparations, however, care was taken 
of a point which nearly concerned trade, and that was the uni- 
ting the two Eaſt India Companies, which was done under an 
act of arbitration, wherein lord Godolphin and Mr. Harley, af- 
terwards earl of Oxford, were for the old company, and lord 
Halifax for the new. By this inſtrument it was agreed, that the 
old company's ſtock in the funds ſhould be transferred to the 
new, and that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the new as 
much of their ſtock as, with that which was transferred by the 
old, ſhould make up a moiety of the whole capital of the united 
companies. The old company were likewiſe to give an equivalent 
for the new n ſtock. eg ſeven years each | 


m This Nicadineſs of the states Was chiefly owing to their confidence in king 
William, which, without queſtion, induced them to enter into this long and 
dangerous war, though they were ſo much exhauſted by the former. His majeſty 
no doubt preſſed them to it, becauſe he thonght it their intereſt, as it really was, 
and ours too. Yet fuch his been the violence of parties, that the Tories here 
have charged king William with making us principals in this war to ſerve the 
Ducch, while the patriots in Holland have loaded his memory with the imputa- 
tion of ſacrificing the intereſt of the republic to thoſe of bis three kingdoms, It 
is hard to ſay which is moſt wonderful, the wiſdom and integrity of the king, or 
the mens of the people in both countries, 
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the old company were to ſurrender their charters, and the new 


: ſolemn meſſage to the lower houſe of parliament, in relation to 


b this purpoſe might be ſet on foot, which he therefore recom. 


conſider of the propoſition contained therein; but the death of 


ſuing year, and ſhewed ſuch an inclination to enter heartily into 
towards the ends for which it was made, that the French, who 


ment, were much ſurprized, as eaſily foreſeeing that the new war 
_ would diſtreſs them much more than the old had ever done, be- 


company was to have an equal power in the adminiſtration of 
the fund and trade; and to that end twelve perſons were to be 
yearly appointed by the general courts of each company reſpec. 
tively, who were to be ſtyled MANAGERS OF THE UNITED 
TRADE TO INDIA; and, after theſe ſeven years were expired, 


company was thenceforward to change its ſtyle, and to be called 
Tax UNITED COMPANY OF MERCHANTS TRADING TO THE 
EAsT Ix DIES: and this agreement was the foundation of that 
company which has ſubliſted with ſo great credit to e 
and benefit to the nation, eyer ſince n. 


One of the laſt acts of king William's adminiſtration, Was a 


an union between England and Scotland, in which he ſaid, « He 
66 ſhould eſteem 1 it a peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, ſome 
40 happy expedient for making both kingdoms one might take 
& place, and therefore he was extremely deſirous a treaty for 


4e mended in the moſt earneſt manner to the bouſe of commons.” 
In compliance with this meſſage the houſe did appoint a day to 


the king prevented their coming to any reſolution. 
Before this happened, however, they reſolved that forty aw 
ſand men ſhould be granted for the ſervice of the fleet in the en- 


all the meaſures neceſſary to render the grand alliance effectual 


little expected that ſuch a ſpirit would be ſhewn in this parlia 


cauſe i it was like to be better managed o. 
His extraordinary attention to buſineſs is thought to have haf- 
rened the Sing! 8 e which es on the 8th of March, 


% 


n 1 8 hiſtory of his. own times, vol. i li. p. 296. i | 
© I do not take this upon the credit of Larrey and other hiſtorians of his rank, 


but from. the beſt French memoirs that I have met with, in which it is confeſſed, 
| that their court was, deceived by the ſtrang aſſurances given them by the late 


| king's Party, who, t to do them quilice, were in all ee n them- 
ſelves, | | 3 
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1701-2) about eight in the morning, He died, as he lived, with 
great ſteadineſs of mind, and ſhewed himſelf in his laſt moments 
as much a hero as he had ever done in the field. [ ought now 
to ſay ſomewhat of this prince's character, and to ſum up all with 
a general view of the capital events in his reign; but as I have 
already treated very copiouſly of ſuch as have any affinity with 
the principal deſign of this work, and as the fame of king Wil- 
liam III. ſtands 1 in no need of my feeble aſſiſtance, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with ſaying, that never any prince better underſtood 
the general intereſt of Europe, or purſued it with greater firm- 
neſs, and that whatever unlucky accidents fell out in his reign, 
to the prejudice of our affairs, were not ſo much owing to any 
miſtakes in his conduct, as to the circumſtances of the times, 
our own unfortunate diviſions, and the fatal conſequences of 
both v. 
The only thing now left to be performed, before we proceed 


to another chapter, is the collecting, as far as the flender me- 


moirs that have come to our hands will allow, fome account of 


| the moſt eminent ſeamen who diedi in this reign; and in treating 


of theſe the reader is deſired to remember, that no party is ef. 
pouſed; that every man is conſidered as a perſon of worth and 
honour ſo far as he purſued bis principles, and was juſt to the 
prince he ſerved, and faithful to the intereſt of his country. By 
the help of this neceſſary and well founded diſtinction we ſhall 
be able to do ſtrict juſtice to all thoſe brave men who expoſed 


| their lives in their country's feryice at ſea, of what party ſoever 
they were, or were reputed ; which, however, hath been ſeldom 


done in a work of this kind, where, generally ſpeaking, the he- 
roes are all on one ſide, and there are none but indifferent peo- 


ple on the other : whereas i in truth there is no foundation for 


ſuch characters, honeſt and braye men being found alike on both 


| fides, though they have ſometimes had the misfortune to be ha- 
ted and defamed by ſuch as have leſs regard to merit than opi- 


P The reader, if he is inclined to purſue this ſubject farther, may conſalt Ken= 


net, Burnet, Oldmixon, the life of king William, Cc. where he will often find 


that flattery is as dangerous to the reputation of a prince as prejudice itſelf. 
Some writers, out of pure zeal, would make king William more than man; and 


others, blinded by malice, refuſe to ſee, what his ations made viſible to all the 


world, that he was one of the greateſt men, a one of the viſeſt e in 
"oy repel of the age in which he lived, 
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nion, and who thought it excuſable to raiſe a clamour againſt a 
great man in an oppoſite intereſt, though they were ſenſible this 


clamour ſprung from prejudice, and not any love to juſtice, 
Theſe reflections I thought neceſſary, to prevent the reader's 


being ſurprized by what he meets with in the following pages, 


wherein 1 have as much diſregarded the common cry, as J have 
been careful, by an accurate compariſon of facts, to come 28 
near, in every inſtance as I could, to the naked truth, which, 
when diſcovered, I Have not either exaggerated or SO. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGE LEGGE, en of 


Dartmouth, Oc. 


IF remarkable wales, and a ſteady 3 bs the intereſt 

of the prince who raiſed him, joined with all the abilities re. 
quiſite to fill the many high employments he poſſeſſed, ought to 
render the memory of a man valuable to poſterity, then the me- 
moirs of lord Dartmouth deſerve our utmoſt attention; for he 


Was, even in the opinion of ſuch as were not his friends, one of 
the ableſt and beſt men of the age in which he lived, or, to ex- 
preſs it in the words of a writer who ought always to meet with 


credit when he ſpeaks well of the dead, „ the worthieſt noble- 


<< man of the court of king James 11.2” to whoſe fortunes he 


adhered, though he had always oppoſed with firmneſs the coun- 


ſels which were the cauſes of his diſtreſs. 


The family of Legge came over hither from Italy, . to 


chis day the eldeſt branch are nobles of Venice r. Here in Eng- 
land there are two flouriſhing families of this name; one in 
| Herefordſhire, the other ſettled at Legge's Place near Tunbridge 
in Kent, from whom the preſent earls of Dartmouth are lineal 


— q | The author mentioned in the text is Biſhop Burnet, whoſe character of this 


noble lord is to be found towards the end of his firſt volame, What he ſays of 


him is ſo juſt and generous, that it deſerves the reader's notice. That prelate, 


| ſpeaking of the uneaſineſs king James was under on the fitting out of the Dutch 


Heet in 1688, and of the preparations he made for the defending himſelf, pro- 
ceeds thus: He recalled Strickland, and gave the command to the lord Dart- 
„% mouth, who was indeed one of the worthieſt men of his court, He loved him, 
„and had been long in his ſervice and in his confidence, but was much . 
” all the conduct of his affairs; yet he reſolved to ſtick to him at all hazards.” 

s Hiſt. & Venife, par le Sicur Amelot, de la Houſſai, tome E 
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deſcendents, as coming in a direct line from Thomas Legge of 
that place, who was ſheriff of London in 1344, twice lord-mayor, 
and twice repreſentative for the city in parliament 5, 

In the reign of Henry VII. the family ſettled in Ireland 

where Edward Legge, Eſq; was vice-preſident of Munſter, and 
died in the year 1616, leaving behind him a very numerous po- 
ſterity, viz. ſix ſons and ſeven daughters, all of them diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their great merit, and ſeveral of the daughters eſpecially, 
by living to a very extraordinary age; Eliſabeth, the eldeſt, to 
105, Margaret, who married Mr, Fitzgerald, to upwards of 
100, and Anne, the wife of William Anthony, Eſq; who died 
in 1702, aged 102 ©. But let us now return to the Peron whoſe 
actions we are to record. 

He was the eldeſt ſon of the famous colonel William hangs, 
groom of the bed-chamber to king Charles I. and a moſt con- 
ſtant follower of all his fortunes. Soon after the reſtoration, his 
father thought proper to ſend him to ſea under the care of that 

great and gallant admiral, Sir Edward Spragge, in the firſt 
Dutch war in 1665, when Mr. Legge was barely ſeventeen u. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all the actions of that and the ſuc- : 
ceeding year by ſuch remarkable teſtimonies of conduct as well 
as courage, that in thoſe days, when naval preferments were 
earned before they were enjoyed, he was without envy raiſed to 
the command of the Pembroke in 1667, when he was yet ſhort 
of twenty, a preferment which did him as much Neuen as ny | 
he afterwards obtained w. 

After the peace, he applied himfelf aſlquouſly to the ſtudy of 
the mathematics, eſpecially to ſuch branches of that extenſive ſei- 
ence as have relation to the military art; and, having attained 
to great {kill as an engineer, he was employed by his majeſty in 


$ See Fabian's chronicle, vol. ii. p. 219, 224, 230. edit. 1559. He ſerved the 
office of lord-mayor in x 347, and again in 1354. Stowe's ſurvey of London, p. 
516. edit. 1 60 3, 4to. As to his being i in parliament for the city, I have that in a MS. 
liſt of members for London, in which it appears he was choſen in 1349 and 1 352. 
r Theſe particulars are chiefly collected from the memoirs of the family, 1 
though they are likewiſe confirmed by ſeveral monumental inſeriptions. . „ 

u The reaſon of his going to ſea under Sir Edward Spragge was, becauſe of his . | 
near relation to the Legge family, his mother RON” ſecond ſiſter to colonel Wil | 
lam Legge, this gentleman's father. | 


w This and ſcyeral other perticakers, are taken from the family memoirs, Soup 3 
a 
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that character, and in 1669 ſucceeded his father in the command 
of an independent company of foot. In 1671 he was made cap- 
tain of the Fairfax, and, in 1672, of the Royal Catharine, in 
which he ſerved with the higheſt reputation, having beat the 
Dutch out who boarded her while ſhe was ſinking, and, after 


he had ſtopped her leaks, brought her ſafe into harbour; in 
which deſperate ſervice he received ſeveral wounds. In acknow- 


ledgment of this and other marks of military virtue ſhewn in that 


memorable year, he was, towards the end of it, made lieutenant- 
_ governor of Portſmonth, under his royal highneſs James duke of 
| York; in 1673 he was made governor of that place, and at the 

fame time maſter of the horſe, and maroon the bed- chamber 
do the duke 5 


In 1677 he was added as an affſtant in the Wund ofordnas 


with a ſalary of 300 l. per annum, and the ſame year was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant- general of the ordnance, and bad 
alſo a regiment of foot beſtowed upon him. Theſe extraordinary 


marks of royal favour were ſoon followed by ſtill greater teſtimo- 


' nies of eſteem and confidence; for in 1681 he was fworn of 
the privy-council to king Charles If. and in 1682 had a ſpecial 
commiſſion to review all the forts and garriſons throughout the 
kingdom of England, and was alſo conſtituted and appointed 
commander in chief. On the ſecond of December, in the ſame 


year, he was, by letters- patent, raiſed to the dignity of a peer of 
this realm by the title of baron of Dartmouth in the county of 
Devon; with remainder, in caſe of failure of his iſſue - male, to 
bis brother William Legge, Eſq; and his iſſue; and, in the pre- 


amble of the patent, his own and his father's ſervices are very 
. and Sell acknowledged“. 


* 


* See the memoirs of the Ditch war, p. 119. 
Tue preamble of this patent recites, That his majeſty . the 


4 great merits of William Legge, one of the grooms of the royal bed-chamber 
4 to his late father king Charles I. eſpecially in that unparalleled rebellion raiſe 
« againſt him, in which being a perſon of ſingular {kill and experience io-mili- 


«tary aff@irs, as alſo a valiant and expert commander, he faithfully ſerved bim 
« in moſt of the battles and ſieges of thoſe unhappy times; alſo performed ſe- 


| te veral eminent ſervices to the ſaid king ſince his moſt happy reſtoration: and 
et farther conſidering that George Legge, eldeſt ſon of the faid William, follov- 


« ing bis father's ſteps in divers military employments, eſpecially in ſundry 


«« ſharp and dangerous naval fights, wherein be did freely hazard his on 
5 8 | "i 1 3 «Ky 
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In 1683; the king finding i it impoſſible to ſupport the garriſon 
of Tangier out of his own revenue, and having little hopes of 
obtaining any ſupply for that purpoſe from a parliament (his 
Jail having ſhewn a remarkable diſlike to the keeping up of forces 
there) , reſolved; notwithſtanding the immenſe fums it had coſt 
him in fortifying the place, and in building a mole, which ren- 
dered the port both convenient and ſafe, to deſtroy the whole, 
and to bring back the troops he had there into England. The 
management of this affair required great ſecrecy, and much con- 
duct in the commander in chief, and this probably determined 
the king to make uſe of lord Dartmouth, who was appointed go- 
vernor of Tangier, and general of his majeſty's forces in Africa, 
2s well as admiral of the fleet, in order to enable him'to execute 
his inſtructions, which he did very exactly and effectually; fo 
that, on his return home, the king was pleaſed to make him a 
grant of 10,0001. as a reward for that ſervice, beſides aber ac- 
knowledgments ?. 
D pon the acceſſion of king James u. bis lordſhip met with all 
the teſtimonies of royal favour and friendſhip which his many 
ſervices, and unſpotted fidelity to that prince, deſerved; for he 
not only continued him in all the offices he then poſſeſſed, but 
raiſed him alſo to poſts of {till greater conſequence ; ſo that he 
was at once maſter of the horſe to the king, general of the ord- 
nance, conſtable of the Tower of London, captain of an inde- 
pendent company of foot, and one of the privy- council. 
Theſe employments he executed with fo great diligence and 
reputation, that he ſtood as high in the favour of the people as 
he did in that of his prince, and was always conſidered as the 
greateſt encourager of merit, and the moſt upright man in the 
adminiſtration. of public affairs, that the age produced. He pre- 
ſerved the affeftion and confidence of his maſter to the laſt, and 
jet he was ſo far from giving in to the king's fatal inclinations 


which reſpect being made genera] of the ordnance and artillery, and one of 


his moſt hon-:urable privy council, his majeſty thought fit to dignify him with . 
ſome farther bonour,” Sc. 6 | 


2 Partieularly a grant of a fair to be held twice a-year, and a market twice 2- 
week, upon Blackheath i in the pariſh of Lewiſham in the county of Kent, - It may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the greateſt difficulty in executing his commiſ- 
ſion in Tangier was to blow up all the works there, without expoſing the garrifon 
do the Moors; which iervice he e wuh equal caution and . | 
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to Popery and arbitrary government, that he oppoſed all coun- 
fels, looking either way, with much firmneſs and freedom, 
though he took care to reſtrain all his remonſtrances within the 
juſt bounds. of decency and duty. 
In 1687 king James making a ſhort progreſs and lord Dart- 
mouth attending him therein at Coventry, the city preſented his 
majeſty with a large gold cup and cover, which he immediately 
gave to his lordſhip, and that too with a compliment as generous 
and as acceptable as the preſent. © I would have your lordſhip,” 
ſaid he, „ receive this cup and cover as a mark of the city of 
00, Coventry's concern for the ſufferings of your father in it.” 
For, in the time of the civil wars, old colonel William Legge 
had remained long a priſoner in Coventry-gaol, after being taken 
at the battle of Worceſter. 

When it was abſolutely certam that the prince of Orange i in- 
tended to invade England, king James ſaw the neceſſity of em- 
ploying ſome more conſiderable perſon than Sir Roger Strick- 
land, who had hitherto commanded the fleet, and whoſe being 
Papiſt, though it recommended him to that truſt, rendered him 
very diſagreeable to the ſeamen. In this ſituation of things his 
majeſty certainly made a very proper choice of lord Dartmouth 
for the important office of admiral, fince no man had greater 
abilities, ſcarce any ſo great an affection for his majeſty's perſon, 

or ſo hearty a zcal for his intereſt, 


. Preſent ſte of England for the you 1657, dy Dr. Edward a Chamberlye, 
p-. 167. 
d This ſtory of his father's offerings at Coventry certainly deſerves the CY 
er's notice; and therefore, not to be wanting either to his entertainment, 2 
the illuſtration of rhe hiſtory, I ſubjoin it here. The great ſhare colonel Willis 
Legge had in the favonr of king Charles I. made kim ſo obnoxious to the rump, 
that they intended to have executed him, as they did the earl of Derby, for being 
in arms againſt them, and with that view they confined him in Coventry-gaol. 
His lady, knowing their cruelty, and having tried all her intereſt with the peo- 
ple in power in vain, at laſt contrived a very artful method for making his 
eſcape, which was as ſucceſsfully executed. With this view ſhe hired an old 
| woman to lend him her clothes, which he put on; and, having a cloſe.ſtoo). pan 
well-filled between his hands, the ſmell kept the keepers at ſuch a diſtance, that 
he walked fairly off, without their making any inquiries, After the murder of 
K. Charles I. he was much about the perſon of the duke of York, which 2 85 
Kis * with a great tenderneſs for him aud all his family. 
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His lordſhip was much beloved by the ſeamen, and ſo yniyer- 
fally eſteemed by the officers of the navy, that he very ſoon put 
his fleet in a poſture fit for ſervice; and though, as I have ſhewn 
elſewhere, it has been ſtrongly reported, that his lordſhip. declined 
ſighting the Dutch fleet, yet it is certain that it was never in his 
power, and that, if it had, both he and his officers would have 
performed what they took to be their duty. But, after being 
ſeverely ruffled by the ſtorm, the fleet was forced into Portf- 
mouth, where his lordſhip quitted the A pe 0 to Sir Nn 
Berry, and returned to London?. 

After the revolution lord Dartmouth lived quietly, and fub- 
mitted to the new government, yet was always fuſpected to re- 
tain his old ſentiments for the perfon who h d been ſo long, and 
withal ſo kind a maſter. For this reaſon, and on account of ſome 
ſuggeſtions that he carried on a ſecret anderen with the 
exiled king, he was committed priſoner to the Tower of Lon- 
don. While he continued there, ſome rumours flew abroad of 
bis being ill treated, which had ſuch an effect on the ſailors, 
who loved him as their father, that they aſſembled in great bo- 
dies on Tower-hill, where they expreſſed their reſentment in 

ſuch language, that it was at length found expedient to deſire 
lord Dartmouth to cenfer with them; and, on his aſſuring them 
that the report they had heard was void of any foundation, ney 

627 a chearful huzza, and diſperſed immediately.  _ 

At is thought, however, that his confinement, and the want 
| * his uſual exerciſe, might contribute to the ſhortening his days; 
for on the twenty-firſt of October, 1691, he was ſeized with an 
_ apoplexy, which put an end to his life in the en year 
of his age 4, 

His relations roplicd themſclves, on - his 4 to che con- 
ſtable of the Tower, then lord Lucas, for leave to remove his 
body in order to its interment; which his lordſhip ſcrupled, withe 


© In the ſecond volume we have already given ſo full an account of this affair, 
that it would be tedious to add any thing more here, except that lord Dartmouth 
laid down his command as ſoon as he came on {hore, and, when he could not act | 
| for his majeſty, would not, as another favourite did, act againſt him. 
King James received the news of his death with great concern, and ſaid, with 


a deep figh, © Then faithful Will. Legge's honeſt ſon George iz dead! I have 
es ſuch ee now on 
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to Popery and arbitrary government, that he oppoſed all coun- 
fels, looking either way, with much firmneſs and freedom, 
though he took care to reſtrain all his remonſtrances within the 
juſt bounds of decency and duty *. 

In 1687 king James making a ſhort progreſs, and lord Dart- 
mouth attending him therein at Coventry, the city preſented his 
majeſty with a large gold cup and cover, which he immediately 
gave to his lordſhip, and that too with a compliment as generous 

and as acceptable as the preſent. © I would have your lordſhip,” 

ſaid he, receive this cup and cover as a mark of the city of 
. Coventry's concern for the ſufferings of your father in it.” 
For, in the time of the civil wars, old colonel William Legge 
had remained long a priſoner in Coventry- gaol, after being taken 
at the battle of Worceſter®. 

When it was abſolutely certain that the prinee of Orange i in- 
tended to invade England, king James ſaw the neceſſity of em- 

ploying ſome more conſiderable perſon than Sir Roger Strick- 
land, who had hitherto commanded the fleet, and whoſe being 
wPapiſt, though it recommended him to that truſt, rendered him 
very diſagreeable to the ſeamen. In this ſituation of things his 
majeſty certainly made a very proper choice of lord Dartmouth 
for the important office of admiral, fince no man had greater 
abilities, ſcarce any ſo great an affection for his majeſty's s perſon, 
or {0 . a zcal for his intereſt. 


2 Preſent ſtite of England for the year chr, by Dr. Edward a Chamberlin, 
p. 167. | 
d This ſtory of his father” 5 ſoferings at Coventry e eee the d- 
er's notice; and therefore, not to be wanting either to his entertainment, or 7 
the iluſtration of rhe hiſtory, I ſubjoin it here. The great ſhare colonel Willi 
Legge had in the favonr of king Charles I. made kim ſo obnoxious to the rump, 
that they intended to have executed him, as they did the earl of Derby, for being 
in arms againſt them, and with that view they confined him in Coventry-gaol. 
His lady, knowing their cruelty, and having tried all her intereſt with the peo- 
ple in power in vain, at laſt contrived a very artful method for making his 
eſcape, which was as ſucceſsfully executed. With this view ſhe hired an old 
woman to lend him her clothes, which he put on; and, having a cloſe.ſtoo). pan 
well-filled between his hands, the ſmell kept the keepers at ſuch a diftance, that 
he walked fairly off, without their making any inquiries. After the murder of 
k. Charles I. he was much about the perſon of the duke of Tork, which inſpired 
vis N with a great tenderneſs for him aud all his family. 
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His lordſhip was much beloved by the ſeamen, and ſo yniyer- 


fally eſteemed by the officers of the navy, that he very ſoon put 


his fleet in a poſture fit for ſervice; and though, as I have ſhewn 
elſewhere, it has been ſtrongly reported, that his lordſhip declined 
Gghting the Dutch fleet, yet it is certain that it was never in his 
power, and that, if it had, both he and his officers would have 
performed what they took to be their duty. But, after being 
{everely ruMed by the ſtorm, the fleet was forced into Portf- 
mouth, where his lordſhip quitted the Fouad to Sir Jun 
Berry, and returned to London?. 

After the revolution lord Dartmouth lived quietly, and ſub- 


| mitted to the new government, yet was always fuſpected to re- 
tain his old ſentiments for the perfon who had been ſo long, and 


Vithal ſo kind a maſter. For this reaſon, and on account of ſome 
ſuggeſtions that he carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
_ exiled king, he was committed priſoner to the Tower of Lon- 


don. While he continued there, ſome rumours flew abroad of 


bis being ill treated, which had ſuch an effect on the ſailors, 
who loved him as their father, that they aſſembled in great bo- 
dies on Tower-hill, where they expreſſed their reſentment in 


| ſuch language, that it was at length found expedient to deſire 


lord Dartmouth to confer with them; and, on his aſſuring them 
that the report they had heard was void of any foundation, they 
gave a chearful huzza, and diſperſed immediately. FINS 


It is thought, however, that his confmement, and the want 


ol bis uſual exerciſe, might contribute to the ſhortening his days; ; 
for on the twenty-firſt of October, 1691, he was ſeized with an 


apoplexy, which put an end to his life 1 in the A year 
of his age 4. 


His relations applied 3 on his FL To to Pay con- 


| ſlable of the Tower, then lord Lucas, for leave to remove his 


_— in order to its interment; which his 1 925 „ Wide 


e In the ſecond ONE we have already given ſo full an account of * his fair, | 


that it would be tedious to-add any thing more here, except that lord Daniwcach 


laid down his command as ſoon as he came on ſhore, and, when he could not act 


for his majeſty, would not, as another favourite did, act againſt him. 
d King James received the news of his death with great concern, and ſaid, with 


a deep figh, © Then faithful Will. Legge's Wan ſon george i ds I have 5 
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out receiving expreſs directions from the king. Hut, upon ap- 
plication made to his majeſty, he not only ordered, that the bo- 
dy ſhould be immediately delivered to his Jordibip's relations, 
but, upon his being informed that they intended to bury. it near 
the remains of his father in the, Little, Minories church, i in a 
vault belonging to his family, his majeſty gave further orders, 
that all ſuch marks of reſpect ſhould be paid at his funeral, as 
would have been due to him, if be had died poſſeſſed of all bis 
employments. Which is a circumſtance equally bongurable to 
the memory of king William and lord Dart mouth, ſince 1 it. ſhews 
impartiality and greatneſs of ſoul in the former, and the true 
merit of the latter, which produced ſuch a Fe, of our 
from ſo. penetrating a judge. ito; 

A monument of white marble, edel with. a proper WY 
tion, was erected to the memory of his. lordſhip, hy his conſort 
Barbara, baroneſs of Dartmouth, who. was the daughter of Sir 
Henry Archbold, of Sraffordſpiren who died i in 1 7 8 and hes 
buried there by himf. i ni. 
lis lordſhip had by her an apy fon William, ett earl 

of Dartmouth, fo created by her majeſty queen Anne, in the 
. tenth year of her reign. His lordſhip had alſo the honour of 
being ſecretary of ſtate and lord privy-ſeal in the ſame reign, 
and diſcharged both thoſe high offices with that i integrity here- 
ditary i in his lordſhip's family, and deceaſing Dec. 15, 1750 at bis 
houſe on Blackheath in Kent, in the ſeventy-ninth year of bis 
age, was ſucceeded in his honour: and; hates 51 his eie 
Willaw, now 160 of ah pag 5 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN. nnn, Fight, 
| Rear-admiral of England. , 
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Ts cannot * a Ire moe of _ . "OR 
: a man's ſurmounting, by his ſpirit and, diligence, a long 
ſeries, of croſſes and misſortunes, and thereby forcing himſelf, 
as it were, into an ber ſituation, and "by degrees into a con- 
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e This is taken from the memo! rs s of the family, 2 | 
f The inſcription i is very long, otherwiſe we Gould have. inſerted it,/an and his 
bel 5 NY too "ow, to make this paſs for an indiffcrent excuſe, 0 
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dition worthy of his merit. Fortitude in ſuffering is a virtue no 
leſs honourable than courage in atchieying, and the diſtreſſes of 
heroes, like the ſhades in a fine piQure, afford a graceful relief 
to the brighter parts of the piece, and thereby conſiderably 
heighten: its beauties. This obſervation cannot more fully be il · 
juſtrated, than it will be by the account: we are to give of the 
life and, actions of Sir John Berry, who (without any aſſiſtance 
other than teſulted from the contemplation of his courage and 
conduct) arrived at the dignity. of rear-admiral of a CH 
ſhared the confidence of three ſucceeding Kinghe: 55 i Blow 

The family of the Berries | in Devonſhire were ſeated ati Bed 
Nerber neat Ilfareomb, whtre they bad flouriſhed for ſothe:hun- 


dreds of years 3. But the father of our gallant ſea - officer was 


never in any extraordinary circumſtances. He owed his reputa- 
tion, which ſtill ſubſiſts in his neighbourhood, not to the goods 


of fortunez but to his learning and abilities, and above all to his 


courage and loyalty. He was a clergyman, and vicar of Knowes 
{ton and Molland in that county, where hd diſcharged his duty 


with equal fidelity to the church and to the Rate. For this the 
ſaints of thoſe times not only turned bim out of his livings, but 
plundered bis houſe, and took even his bed jrom under him; all 


which they ſold by public auction, except his books, which being 


a large and valuable collection, they, ta ſhew their moderation 
and generoſity, beſtowed them upon an Independent preaches. 


Soon after this the truly reverend Mr, Daniel Berry (a victim to 


his honeſt principles) died of grief and want in-the-forty-fifth 


pu of his age, and left behind him a-widow, Eliſabeth, daugh- 


er of John Moore of. Moorhays, Eſqʒ and nine ſmall nee 


of which ſeyen were ſons and two daughters b. 4+ þ 


The eldeſt, Robert, betook himſelf to the fea, where is "xa 


ceeded very well. The ſecond, John, of whom we are to ſpeak, 
and who was born in his father's vicarage-houſe at Knoweſton 
in the year 1635. being at the en old man's deals about ſe- 


7 Pole's ſurvey of 8 MS. This villas "Hes in n. fate | 


in the middle between Combe-Merton and Ilfarcomb, at a en diltanes. from 
the ſea, and about twenty-ſeven miles from Exeter. | 
;M Moſt of theſe particulars are taken from a monument crected in 1008 year 
1684, by Sir John Berry, to the memory of his father. His two churches of 
Knoweſton and Molland were not above two miles aſunder, lying both in Mogly 
ton hundred, at the diſtance of about eighteen miles from Exeter, 
FS | 
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venteen, went to Plymouth, where he bound himſelf apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Mering, a merchant in that town, and part. 
owner in ſeveral ſhips. . He went to ſea in his ſervice, and waz 
extremely unfortunate in ſetting out, being twice taken by the 
Spaniards, and ſuffering a long impriſonment, which, however, 
did him no great hurt in the main. On his return to England 
he found his maſter in very bad circumſtances ; which was no 
prejudice to him; for, in a ſhort time after, Mr. Mering told | 
Him, that, having now no farther occaſion for his ſervice, he 
would, in reward of his paſt diligence, give bim the n 
of his time, which he did freely i. 

Mir. Berry, thus at large and at liberty to act for bimſelti im. 
mediately came up to London, where, by the help of ſome 
friends, he was preferred to be boatſwain of a ketch belonging | 
to the royal navy, called the Swallow, which, under the com- 
mand of captain Inſam, was ordered to the Weſt Indies in com- 
pany with two of his majeſty's frigates, both of which were loſt 
in the gulf of Florida; but the Swallow, by cutting down her 
maſts, and heaving her guns overboard, as alfo her proviſions, 
got clear, and in the ſpace of ſixteen weeks, during which they 
had nothing to eat but the fiſh they caught, or to drink but rain. 
water, they arrived at Campeachy. There they furniſhed them- 
| ſelves with proviſions, and then failed for eee where they 
arrived in three weeks s. 

Sir Thomas Muddiford, who was a native of Devonſhire 23 
well as Mr. Berry, was then governor of that iſland, and he or- 
dered the Swallow to be refitted, put eight guns on board het; 
and having intelligence chat a pirate, who had taken one Mr. 
Peach bound from Southampton to Jamaica, and marooned him 
and all his crew, was ſtill in thoſe ſeas, he ordered the Swallow, 
now well victualled and manned, to put to ſea in queſt of her, 
and gave his countryman Berry the title of lieutenant. 

In three weeks after they ſailed from Jamaica, they found the 
ems + at t anchor | in a « bay. off the iſland of Hiſpaniola. He had 


4: The MP mentioned in this life were. moſt of them collected by Mr, 
Daniel Berry, brother to the admiral ; but, as he wrote at a conſiderable diltance 
of time, he often omits dates, and ſometimes miſtakes them. 

k It is not eaſy to fix the time of Mr. Berry's 5 firſt voyage to 1 Fil pads 
but N it was in — year 1661. 
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about ſxty men and twenty guns, whereas the Swallow had but 


forty men and eight ſmall guns. Captain Inſam, having conſi- 
dered the enemy's ſtrength and compared it with his own, called 
up all his men, and addreſſed them in thefe words: „ Gentle- 
« men, the blades we are to attack are men at arms, old buc- 
« caneers, and ſuperior to us in number and in the force of their 
« ſhip, and therefore I would have your opinion, whether“ 
« Sir,” interrupted lieutenant Berry, © we are men at arms too, 
« and, which is more, honeſt men, and fight under the king's 
« commiſſion; and, if you have no ſtomach for fighting, be 
« pleaſed to walk down into your cabbin.” 'The crew applaud- 
ed this motion, and declared one and all for captain 7 who 
undertook this affair with great diſadvantage. 


The pirate rode at anchor to the windward, by which the 


Swallow was obliged to make two trips under her lee, in which 


ſhe received two broadſides, and two volleys of ſmall ſhot, with- 


out returning a gun. Mr, Berry then boarded her on the bow, 


pouring in his broadſide, which killed the pirate twenty-two men 


on the ſpot : they then fought their way to the main-maſt, where 
they called to the doctor and his mate to get overboard, and 


hang by the rudder, which they did; and ſoon after the pirate 


was taken, having only ſeven men left, and thoſe all wounded, 
though they lived long enough to be hanged afterwards in Ja- 


maica; and, which is ſtill more remarkable, there was no body 


killed on board the Swallow but the boatſwain's mate. 
On their return to Jamaica captain Inſam confined his lieu- 
tenant, and brought him to a court-martial, where, on the evi- 


dence of the men, the court declared he had done his duty, and 5 


ordered the captain to live peaceably with him in their voyage to 


England, which he did; and Mr. Berry, notwithſtanding what 
was paſt, behaved towards him with all imaginable modeſty and ; 


ſubmiſſion. 

In a ſhort time after he c came > home the Dutch war r broke out; 
and Mr. Berry had a ſloop given him, called the Maria, of four - 
teen guns, with the king's e He Pre this ſmall com- 


1 Theſe particnlars are : prefareed | in the MS. accounts "or his brother” s archicye- 


ments, written by Mr. Berry; and I find the principal facts confirmed in an ac- 
wunt of the moſt remarkable paſſages under ford Windfor, Sir Thomas Muddi- | 


wand 


ford, ang Sir r_ Thomas n ſacccflively 80 vernors of Jamaica. 
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mand for about four months; in which ſpace he took thirty-ti 
prizes, and, for his extraordinary diligence, had the command 
given him of the Coronation; a hired ſhip of war of fifty-ſix guns. 

In this ſhip he was ſoon after ſent to the Weſt Indies; where 
our colonies were in no ſmall danger, as having both the French 
and Dutch upon their hands. On his arrival at Barbadoes the 
governor bought ſome large merchant-ſhips, converted them in- 
to men of war, and having made up nine ſail, including the Co. 
ronation, manned and put them under the command of comm: 
dore Berry. With this little fleet he failed for Nevis, in order to 
protect it from the French, who had already made themſclye; 
maſters of St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and Mountſerat. He was 
ſcarce arrived before he had intelligence, that the French were 
| Preparing at St. Chriſtopher's a very great force, which was in- 
| tended for the conqueſt of Nevis. They had twenty-two men 
of war and frigates, fix large tranſport-ſhips of their own, and 
four Dutch. With theſe my failed towards Nevis as to a cer: 
tain victory. n_ 

Commodore Berry failed with his nine ſhips to meet them; 
and, as he turned the point of the iſland; one of his beſt ſhips 
| blew up, which ſtruck his men with aſtonichment. No you 
ee have ſeen an Engliſh ſhip blow up,” ſaid the commodore; 
« Jet us try if we can't blow up Frenchmen. There they ate, 
« boys! and, if we don't beat them, they will beat us.” Having 
ſaid this, he immediately began the fight with the French ad- 
miral, and, after a briſk engagement of upwards of thirteen 
hours, he forced this mighty fleet to fly for ſhelter under the can- 
non of St. Chriſtopher's, whither he purſued them, ſent in a fre. 
ſhip, and burnt thè French admiral: ſeeing her in flames, he faid 
to his ſeamen, “I told you in the morning, that we ſhould burn 
« a Frenchman before night; to-morrow we will try what we 
e can do with the reſt.” But, while he was refitting his ſhips; | 
the enemy wiſely ſtole away, the French to Martinico, and the 

Dutch to N . Sir John Harman 9 ara with a a fqus 
dron 

m We are in ſome meaſure enabled to fix the date of this enterprite by the 
following remarkable paſſage, preſerved in the phil »ſophical, tranſactions of the 
royal ſociety : * On the nineteenth of Auguſt, 1667, there was a terrible hutti. 


cane in this iſland, at which time Sir John Berry, captain of the Coronation 


man of 1 Was in the harbour wich that and ſeveral other ſhips, of which 
: , * off 
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fron to relieve bim, commodore Berry returned to England, 
and ſerved with great honour in the channel and in the Medi- 
terranean. 

In the ſecond Dutch war (as it was called, though properly 


ſpeaking it was the third) he had the command of the Reſolution, 


a ſeventy-gun ſhip, in which he was preſent at the famous action 
in Southwold- bay, on the twenty-eighth of May, 1672. In this 
battle, the captain obſerving that his royal highneſs the duke of 
York; then lord high-admiral of England, was very hard preſſed, 

he left his ſtation; and came in to his relief, where the ſervice 
proved, ſo hor, that in leſs than two hours he had no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty men killed, as many more wounded, 

and his ſhip ſcarce able to float: upon this he was towed out of 
the line, ſtopped his leaks, and fell in to his place again in an 
hour, and there did ſuch ſervice, that when his majeſty came to 
meet the fleet, and dined on board the Royal Sovereign at the 


zuoy in the Nore, he, of his own motive, called for captain 


Berry, and, having knighted him, ſaid very graciouſly, « As 


« our thoughts have been now upon honour, we will hereafter | 


« think of profit z ior. 1 would not bave ſo brave a man a poor 
0 knight v.“ ON 


In the year 16 82 it was 1 expedient to ſend the nk of 


Vork down to Hcotland, and for this purpoſe the Glouceſter 
ſrigate, under the command of Sir John Berry, was ordered to 
be ready: and accordingly, on the twenty-eighth of April, the 


duke of York imbarked on board that ſhip. In their paſſage Sir 


John obſerved on the third of May, when in the mouth of the 
Humber, as he apprehended, an error in the pilot's conduct, 


though he was looked pen. as a man of great abilities in his em- 


'* one was commanded by capinth Lacgtord: who, having Ds ſome of the 
e prognoſtics of a turnado fiom a Charibbean, perceiving them, he told Sir John 


* and the other commanders ef it, who, depending on his intelligence, made 
their ſhips ready for the ſea, and in the morning, about four of the clock, the 


* wind coming very hard noriherly, they put to ſea, and came all back, in four 
cc 
10 
10 


40 


carried away the roof of the houſe, all, except one hogſhead of ſugar, nes 
„ lafe.“ Lowthorp's abridgment, vol. il. p. 106. | 
a Catalogue of knights made by king Charles II. 


vo. tk )) © 


or five days time, ſafe to the road again, Captain Langford was aſhore, and : 
being confident of the hurricane's coming, took ſach care before-hand to ſe- 
cure his ſugars and goods in the ſtore-houſe, that, when the burricane had 
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ployment, Of this he informed the duke, and defired they might 
ly to, at leaſt for that night, which the pilot oppoſed; and, 
being a great favourite of the duke, his advice prevailed. But his 
royal bighneſs was ſoon convinced of the ſuperiority of Sir John 
Berry's judgment, fince, in three quarters of an hour afterwards, 
the flip was loſt, and about three hundred people in her, 
amongſt whom were ſome perſons of the firſt rank; and the 
duke himſelf narrowly eſcaped in the long-boat, Sir John Berry 
ftanding with his ſword drawn in the ſtern of the boat to hinder 
people from crowding in, which undoubtedly ſaved the duke, 
fince a very few more would have overſet the long-boat®, 

For the loſs of this ſhip Sir John, according to the rules of the 
navy, was tried by a court-martial ; but, it appearing clearly to 
have happened through another man's fault, he was not only 
acquitted, but continued {till in as great favour as ever both with 
the king and duke, who frequently conſulted him as to the ma. 
nagement of the navy, « „„ 5 

When a reſolution was taken in 1683 to blow up Tangier, 

and a conſiderable fleet was ſent thither under the command of 
lord Dartmouth, Sir John Berry was made choice of to be bis 
vice-admiral, and had the ſole command of the fleet while his 
lordſhip was on ſhore directing the blowing up of the works. 
In this critical expedition Sir John gave ſuch remarkable teſti- 
monies of his courage and conduct, and took ſuch care in bring- 


© This accident happened by their ſtriking upon the ſand called the Lemon and 

Ore, ſixteen leagues from the month of the Humber, Two things were very re- 
mark able, that the duke took extraordinary care of colonel John Churchill, af. 
ter wards duke of Marlborough, and called him firſt into the boat. The other 
was, that the mariners aboard the ſinking veſſel gave a loud huzza, when they 
ſaw the duke in ſafety. Biſhop Burnet's account of this matter is too remarkable 
ro be forgot. © The duke,” fays he, © got into a boat, and took care of bis 
dogs, and ſome unknown perſons, who were taken, from that earneſt care of , 
"M0 his, to be his prieſts. The longeboat went off with very few in her, though 
< ſhe might have carried off above eighty more than ſhe did. One hundred and 

fifty perſons periſhed, ſome of them men of great quality.“ The Glonceſter 

| frigate was a ſhip of forty guns, there were upwards of fifty perſons ſaved with 
the duke, and that eighty more ſhould be able to go into her long-boat, is a fact 
that will gain but little credit at Wapping. Beſides, the keeping the people out 
was Sir John Berry's act, and, if there had been any ſuch circumſtances of crucl. 
ty, one can ſcarce believe the ſailors would have teſtified ſo much joy at his royal 
highneſs's eſcape, | . | | | 


mg 
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mg off all the Engliſh and their effects, that, upon his return 
home, he was made a commiſſioner of the navy, in which poſt 
he continued to the day of his death®, 
nder the reign of king James II. he was in as high favour 
as he could deſire, the king conſtantly conſulting him in matters 
relating to the management of the fleet; and he was one of the 
commiſſioners called in on that great reform of the navy, men- 
tioned in the cloſe of the 15th chapter, and had the chief hand 
in bringing things into that exquiſite order in which they were 
found when the king withdrew to France 4. He was not, how- 
ever, conſidered ſolely as a commiſſioner, and as a man no long- 
er fit for active employment; for when it was known that the 
Dutch meditated an invaſion, and a fleet was fitted out to defend 
our ceaſts, Sir John Berry was appointed wice-admiral, and hoiſt- 
ed his flag on board the Eliſabeth, a third rate, the admiral, lord 
Dartmouth, being in the Reſolution, and the rear-admiral, lord 
Berkley of Stratton, firſt in the Montague, and then in the Ed- 
gar. After the landing of the prince of Orange, when lord 
Dartmouth thought fit to leave the fleet, the ſole command of it 
devolved on Sir John Berry, who held it until it was laid up“. 
The change of the government wrought none in the condition 
of our admiral. An experienced oſſicer, and a man of honour, 
will be a welcome ſervant to every prince. King William was 
one who valued abilities, and underſtood them, and therefore he 
eften ſent for Sir John Berry to confer with him on naval af- 
fairs; and once particularly the king engaged with him in ſo 
_ Cloſe and earneſt a converſation, that it took up the whole night, 
and Sir John was not diſmiſſed the royal cloſet, until it was pret- 
ty far advanced in the morning. Yet this favour brought him 

no acceſſion either of poſt or profit; he kept what he had, and 
probably thought that ſufficient, being commiſſioner of the navy, 
| governor of Deal-caſtle, and captain of an independent come 

pany*. 

We now 8 to hs laſt ſcene of his life, over - which ſuch 
2 curtain has been drawn, „ as leaves it 28 in our power to let in 


p Memoirs of the lord Dartmouth, cited | in the former life, 2 Memoirs 
relating to the ſtate of the royal navy of England, by Samuel Pepys, Eſq; p. 52 
* Burchet's nayal hiſtory, book iy. ch. 2. Ftom the memoirs before 


mentioned. | 
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the light. He was ordered, in the beginning of the month of | 
February, 1691, to Portſmouth, to pay off ſome ſhips there; 
and, while he was employed in the diſcharge of this office on 
board one of them, he was ſuddenly taken ill, and thereupon 
carried on ſhore to Portſmouth, where, in three or four days, it 
was given out that he died of a fever; but, upon opening his 
body, it appeared clearly to the phyſicians and ſurgeons who 
were preſent, that he did not die a natural death, but that he 
had been diſpatched out of the world by poiſon, though by 
whom, or for what reaſon, never appeared, 0 or at leaſt it was 
never made public t. 
In his private life bis wiſdom, beneficence, i integrity, and un- 
; feigned attachment to the church of England, were as conſpi- 
cuous as his courage and other military virtues in his public cha. 
racter: ſo that he died equally lamented, by all who knew him, 
either as a private gentleman or as an Englith admiral. His 
corpſe, according to his own direction, was carried from Portſ- 
mouth to London, and decently interred in the chancel of Step- 
ney- church, where a noble monument is erected to his memory, 
all of white marble, adorned with his buſt in alabaſter. Over 
his head are the arms of his family, viz. in a field, gules, three 
bars, or; and, on a white marble table underneath, the follow- 
ing inſcription : 1 
Ne id neſcias, lector, D. Johannes Berry, Devvaleaks 
e dignitate equeſtri clarus, mari tantum non imperator, de rege 
c&c et patrià (quod et barbari norunt) bene meritus, magnam ob 
4 res fortiter geſtas adeptus gloriam famæ ſatur, poſt multas re- 
„ portatas viQorias, cum ab aliis vinci non "oe fatis ceſſit 
„ x14mo Feb. 1691; baptizatus 7mo Jan. 1635.“ 
The lady of Sir John Berry ſurvived him many years, but he 
left no iſſue by her, nor, ſo far as I have been able to learn, e ever, 
had any. 


„ This gentleman wight be faid to die in the flower of his age, if we conſider 
him as an admiral, ſince he was little more than fifry=Hx, when thus carried off, 
This particular is likes de taken from þis brother's $ memoirs. 
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MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HERBERT, Baron 
Herbert of Torbay, Earl of Torrington, and Admiral 
and Commander in chief of the Fleet of England. 


T is the duty of hiſtorians to report things fairly, and to ſpeak 
of men impartially, without exaggerating their virtues, or | 
extenuating their vices, by exhibiting their characters to poſterity 
in that light, in which, after the beſt inquiry they are able to 
make, they appear to themſelves; for, as water never riſes 
higher than its ſource, ſo it is impoſſible that an author ſhould do 
more for his reader than his talents and his informations will 
permit. The latter were ſo inconſiderable when this work was 
firſt written, that it was thought more expedient not to attempt 
a life of this noble perſon, than to repeat a few facts and dates, 
ſo indifferently connected, as that it could not be preſumed they 
would give even the moſt indulgent peruſer any ſatisfaction. 
After much pains and ſearch ſome better materials have been 
found; and as almoſt every remarkable tranſaction of this great 
man's life fell within the compaſs of king William's reign, 
or at leaſt not much later, and is more or leſs allied to thoſe 
| tranſactions of which we have been ſpeaking, it feemed more 
natural to place what we have to ſay of him here, than at the 
time of his death, when they could not fail of making an appa- 
rent breach in the order of our hiſtory, 
lle was the ſon of Sir Edward Herbert of London, knight, 
ol the noble family of Herbert of Chirbury, a branch of that of 
Pembroke, which ſuffering ſeverely for the loyalty of Sir Ed- 
ward, obliged his ſons to think of making their fortunes by their 
induſtry and merit v. Arthur the eldeſt, though he had a ſmall 
eſtate of his own, mace the ſea his choice, as his younger bro- 
ther Edward did the law; and both attained the higheſt ſtations, 
the latter becoming chief. juſtice of the king's bench*, as well as 
the former admiral of the fleet of England. 
Our young ſeaman, immediately after the reſtoration, was 
much taken notice of by his royal highneſs James duke of York, 
by whoſe favour he was very early projectes to the command of 


W Peerage of England, vol. ii, p. 317. z Wood's Athen, Oxon, 
yol, li. g. 995 | | e in 


one 
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one of his majeſty's ſhips of war; and, in the firſt Dutch war in | 
the reign of Charles II. he commanded the Pembroke in the 
Straits v. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, according to the man. i 
ner of thoſe times, in a very high degree, as appears from the 
following extract of a letter from Cadiz, dated in March 1667, 
which I chuſe to produce in the fame plain and artleſs language F 
in which it was wrote, rather than hazard any variation in the 

facts, by attempting to give it a better dreſs. | 
Captain Herbert in the Pembroke is now in this port, being | 
« newly returned from a freſh diſpute with a Zealand man of 
« war, of thirty-four guns, and one hundred and eighty men, 
with whom he fought ſome days before, in ſight of that bay, 


„ from two in the afternoon, till the night put an end to that 


« day's work. All that night the Pembroke irigate carrying 
« out a light for the Zealander, and the next morning, being | 
« to the windward, fired a gun, and bore up to re-engage her; 
« but the Zealander, being the nimbler ſailer, bore away once 
s or twice before the wind, dechaing any farther diſpute, which 
e the frigate perceiving, and fearing to be put to leeward of the | 
« port by a fruitleſs purſuit, the wind then blowing a ſtrong le. 
c vant, came again for the bay, which the Zealander wanted | 
| © not the confidence to boaſt of as a mark of his victory. Since 
ei this, the frigate being put aſhore to waſh and tallow, the | 
< Zealander made ſeveral challenges, but went out again to fea, 
< before the frigate could get ready. Yeſterday morning the | 
« Zealander coming in, the frigate, being ready, went out to | 
c meet him, and paſſed five times upon him within piſtol-ſhot, 
« until the Zealander, finding the ſervice too hot, bore in for 
ce the bay, purſued for a long time by the frigate, which, being 
, unable to overtake him, fired her chace gun, and ſtood out 
„ again to ſea, the Zealander anſwering her challenge with a 
« friendly ſalute of three guns to leeward, but yet thought it 
'« convenient to put into the bay, where he triumphantly fired 
« all his guns, leaving the Pembroke at ſea in vain attending 
him till the next morning. The captain of the Zealander af · 
de terwards came aſhore, endeavouring to perſuade the people 
« that his main-maſt was difabled, and that he wanted ſhot for 
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« his guns. In this diſpute the frigate had ſeven men killed, and 
« five hurt, but none mortally, and her fore-maſt ſomewhat diſ- 
« abled, but will ſpeedily be refitted and made ferviceable.“ 

He continued after this affair in the Straits for about ſx 
weeks, till he had advice that rear-admiral Kempthorne? was 
filed with his ſquadron for the Straits mouth, where he took 
care to join him with a ſmall fleet of ſixteen or ſeventeen mer- 
chantmen under his convoy, m order to proceed with the rear- 
admiral to England. They met with nothing extraordinary in 
their paſſage tilt about the middle of the month of May, when, 
being off the iſland of Portland, the Pembroke ran foul of the 
Fairfax in the night, and ſunk at once; but captain Herbert and 
moſt of his crew were happily ſaved, there being none loſt in the 
reflel but a few ſick men, who were not able to help themſelves, 
and whom the fuddenneſs of the accident, and the confuſion 
every body was in, hindered from being aſſiſted by others. After 
this narrow eſcape captain Herbert went on board another ſhip 
of the ſquadron, and arrived ſafely at Portfmouth *. 

It was not long before he had another ſhip given him, and 
both in that, and in the ſecond Dutch war, he behaved upon all 
occaſions with great ſpirit and reſolution, receiving ſeveral _ 
wounds, and loſing the ſight of one of his eyes in his country's 
ſervice ; all which conſidered, it muſt ſeem very ſtrange, that, 
Fhen he fell afterwards under misfortunes, his courage ſhould 
be diſputed. In one of the laſt ſea-fights in the ſecond Dutch 
war, he had the command of the Cambridge, in which Sir 
Fretchville Hollis had been killed in the battle of Solebay, and, 
as captain Herbert ſucceeded in his command, he was very near 
ſucceeding alſo to the fame diſaſter, being deſperately wound- 
ed in the action, and his ſhip ſo diſabled, that together with the | 
Reſolution, which was in as bad a condition, the was uy prince 
Rupert ſent home to refit d. 

After that war was over, captain Herbert bad leifure to ak- 
tend the court, and to ſolicit the rewards that were due to his 
ſervices, in which he met with all poſſible kindneſs from the 


See the memoirs of admiral Kempthorne. 2 Monthly intelligence, 
foreign and domeſtic, May 1667, d Account of the proceedings of his 
mijcſty's fleet under the command of his ſerene highneſs prince Dupont, palantine 
of the Rhine, and duke of Cumberkand, p. 4. | 


duke 
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duke of York, who, as he had been hitherto careful of hit 
fortunes, thought himſelf obliged to aſſiſt him in his pretenſions; 
ſo that in the year 1680 or 1681 he was made rear-admiral of the 
blue ©, and from that time was conſidered as a perſon who had 
as much probability of riſing as any in the ſervi , It was not 
long before an occaſion offered which juſtified. thi conjecture ; 

for it being found neceſſary to ſend a ſupply of troops and mill. 


tary ſtores to Tangier, then in our hands, as alſo a ſquadron to 


curb the inſolence of the Algerines, who, notwithſtanding the 
treaties that had been concluded but a few years before, began 
again to diſturb our commerce, it was reſolved, that the com- 
mand of this armament ſhould be given to admiral Herbert d, 
who was accordingly inſtructed to contribute as much as poſſible 


to the raiſing the ſiege of Tangier, and, when that was done, to 


uſe his beſt endeavours to bring the Algerines to a ſubmiſſion, 
and to a new treaty, upon better and more explicit terms than 


were contained in that they bad lately broken, which they pre- 


tended to explain in ſuch a manner as to juſtify their piracies, 
In 1682 rear-admiral Herbert failed into the Mediterranean 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, and a conſiderable number of tenders 


and ſtore- ſhips, which arrived very ſafe under his convoy at Tan- 


gier. He found that fortreſs not a little ſtraitened by the Moors, 


by whom it was ſo cloſely blocked up, that nothing could enter 
it by land. Mr. Herbert not only relieved the garriſon by the 
ſeaſonable ſupply that he brought of proviſions and military 
ſtores, but reſolved alſo to reſtore his countrymen td liberty as 
well as plenty, by compelling the enemy to raiſe the blockade. 
He landed, with this view, as many ſeamen out of the fleet as 
he could poſlibly ſpare, formed them into a battalion, and by 
attacking the Moors on one fide, while the garriſon made a briſk 


{ally, and drove them from moſt of their poſts, on the other, 


_ obliged them to leave the wee eee of the place, and to 
retire farther within land e. 


He executed the other part of his charge with reſpect to the 


Algerines, with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, deſtroyed ſome of their 
ſhips, and diſpoſed things. in ſuch a manner to diſturb and diſtrels 


e 80 l find it in an account of naval promotions extracted from 3 pe- 
py's papers. d Burchet' s naval hiſtory, p. 404, 495» _ Columna 
toſttata, p. 252. | Wh 
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that ſtate by ſea, as obliged the dey to ſummon a divan, in which 
ir was reſolved to enter into an immediate negociation with the 
Engliſh admiral: the terms were very ſpeedily ſettled, without 


any of thoſe ambiguities, which left them pretences for breaking 


their treaties d they pleaſed; and, the buſineſs of his expe- 
dition being happily over, he returned home ſafe, with the ſqua- 
dron under his command, towards the latter end of the ſame 
year f. | | 

dome time after this, but whether in the reign of king Charles 
II. or king James, I am not able to ſay, he was promoted to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and was as much eſteemed by the ſeamen, 
and in as high credit at court, as any officer in the ſervice. He 


was alſo appointed one of the commiſſioners for executing the 


office of lord-high-admiral of England, in conjunction with 


Daniel, earl of Nottingham, Sir Humphry Winch, bart. Sir 


Thomas Meeres, knt. Sir Edward Hales, bart. Henry Saville, 


Eſq; Sir John Chicheley, knt. and John lord Vaughan, on the 


ſeventeenth of April, 1684, his name appearing in the commiſ- 
ſion, after that of Sir John Chicheley s. The favours he had 
received from the duke of York gave him room to expect far- 
ther preferments upon the acceſſion of that prince to the 


throne; nor was he deceived in his expectations, ſince, in the 


beginning of the new reign, he was made vice-admiral of Eng- 
land, and maſter of the robes®, there being at that time no man 
of his rank who was more heartily attached either to the go- 


vernment or to the perſon of that prince. 


But when the ſcheme for repealing the teſt· act came under 


eonſideration, and king James thought fit to cloſet ſuch of his 


oſhcers in the army and fleet as had ſeats in the houſe of com. 


mons, it quickly appeared, that vice-admiral Herbert was none 


of thoſe complying ſpirits, who for the ſake of private profit 2 


would facrifice the intereſt of the public i. His brother, the lord 
chief. juſtice Herbert, had expoſed himſelf to public odium by 
giving judgment in his court, in favour of the king's diſpenſing 


f An impartial arcount of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, carl 


of Torrington, Poilater's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 299. SE, 2 3 Wh 
laws, ordinances, and inſtitu ions of the admiralty of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. . 


367. . Rereſby s memoirs, p. 241. Standford's hiſtory of the corona- 


bon of K. James and Q, Mary, p. 41, 79. i Rereſby's memoirs, p. 247, 
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power, upon an action brought againſt Sir Edward Hales, wn 
had accepted an employment, without qualifying himſelf for i 
by taking the oaths the law required; and, though this ſcemedMl 
in ſome meaſure to have done all that the king wanted, he nit 
perſiſted in his deſign of having the teſt-act repealed, which 
_ amongſt other extraordinary conſequences, produced the diſgrace 


of vice-admiral Herbert, who to that hour had never done an : 3 p 
thing to diſoblige the king, or had perceived the leaſt corner W 6 
in his majeſty towards him*. We have this ſtory at large inff our 

biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of his own times !, with ſome inference b  ..: cc 
from it that are very juſt; I hall give it "I reader, therefore, L uns m 


in his own words. wg 
c So little regard, ” ſays that prelate, &« had che chief. uſtices 
« neareſt friends to his opinion in this particular, that his bro- W 
tc ther admiral Herbert, being prefled by the king to promiſe Y ; 
ce that he would vote for the repeal of the teſt, anſwered be ; 
& king, very plainly, that he could not do it either in honour or | : 
8 The king ſaid, he knew he was a man of _ f 
« but the reſt of his life did not look like a man that had great 
e regard to conſcience. He anſwered boldly, he had his rs, 
but they were ſuch, that other people who talked more of 


ec conſcience were guilty of the like. He was indeed a man I: 
— abandoned to luxury and vice: but though he was poor, and b 
« had much to loſe, having places to the value of four thouſand } "Wi 
« pounds a-year, he choſe to loſe them all rather than comply. 0 
This made much noiſe; for, as he had great reputation for 12 
« his conduct in ſea affairs ſo he had been moſt paſſionately ' a 
cc zealous in the king's ſervice, from his firſt fetting out to that 1 
« day. It appeared by this, that no paſt ſervice would be con- an 
« fiderec, if men were not reſolved to comply in every thing.“ let 
'The bithop bears very hard, in the beginning of this account * 
of the vice-admiral's behaviour, upon that of his brother the Wl 
chief. juſtice, as he does likewiſe in many other places; it is there- | af 
fore but common juſtice to the character of that gentleman, | ry 
Frho was 2 great lawyer, and in private life a very generous 


worthy man, to take notice, that he was very far from being ſo 
abſolute a time· ſerrer as be is frequently repreſented 1 for the 


x An impartial account of 1 omarkails paſſages ls the life of Arthur, eartof 
Eorringtor, Cc. 1 Vol. i. p. 677, | 
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nth is, that he ſuffered as well as his brother for his regard to 
he public, and there ſeems to be no reaſon that this truth ſhould 
ot be as well known. When king James found it was in vain 
o think of attaining his purpoſes by a parliament, he placed all 
kis hopes in what was certainly a fitter inſtrument for anſwering | 
vis deſign, and that was his ſtanding army. Yet in the manage- 
nent of this there was ſome difficulty; for, being compoſed of 
fngliſhmen, they ſhewed an inclination rather to deſert their 
olours than to act againſt their country. To prevent this, it 
vis reſolved to make uſe of an act of parliament, by which it 
vas made felony for any ſoldier to quit his colours, after being 
tuly inliſted in the king's ſervice, in time of war, either in parts 
beyond the ſeas or in Scotland. But, to make this law operate 
in England was not very conſonant to law, how much ſoever it 
night be to the king's will in this point; therefore the lord 
chicf-juſtice Herbert was as far from complying in this, as his 
brother the admiral had been in that of the teſt; upon which he 
vas removed, and was ſucceeded in his high office by Sir Ro- 
dert Wright, who had not long after hanged a poor ſoldier 
zpon that ſtatute, by way of wetting his commiſſion vs. 
It is true, that Sir Edward Herbert followed the fortunes of 
Is maſter, and remained with him in France, which ſhewed 
that what he did upon the bench, proceeded purely from con- 
ſcience, and not from any private reaſon of hope or fear what- 
ever. But this conduct of the chief-juſtice in ſucceeding times, 
was thrown in the teeth of his brother, and il-natured people 
took occafion to ſuggeſt, that it was very unlikely one ſhould be 
faithful to king William, while the other was excepted out of 
all acts of indemnity for his adherence to king James a. But 
let us now quit this ſhort digreſſion, which, however, ſhews what 
{ntiments the ſoundeſt lawyers had of a ſtanding army in thoſe 
days, in order to return to the conduct of vice-admiral Herbert 
after he was removed from his employments, and reduced to the 
fate of a private man, with no very conſiderable fortune to ſup- 
port eren Mat. , e 5 


m Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. col. 692. 8 5 3 
" In many of the pamphlets after the earl's diſgrace, this was reflected on, and 
{ve author of the impartial account apologiſes for it, pon oy 
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The ſmall appearance there was of his being able to live with ; 


ben 0 
honour or even with ſafety at home, and his inclination to follow ff 


caſion, a very different character of Mr. Herbert from that which 
| he had drawn before, in order to ſhew how great his own me- 


ric was in managing a man who was altogether untractable inthe 


hands of others, and even of the prince himſelf; the paſſage is 
very curious, and therefore the reader ſhall fre it in the biſhop's 


o Sir John Rereſby's memoirs, p. 266. 
many remarkable paſſe ges in the life of Arthur, ear! of Fartington, Cc. 
8 4 - ü N 3 . ; ». 


own 
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| „ Was! 
many perſons of great reputation, who at that juncture choſe toi « mou 
retire abroad, induced him to withdraw to Holland, whither he « that 
was either accompanied or quickly followed by his brother co- « the! 
lonel Charles Herbert, and by his coufin Henry Herbert, E bee 
whom king William afterwards created lord Herbert of Cherby. « but 
ry. Upon his arrival at the Hague the vice-admiral was exceed. yet 
ingly well received, and not long aſter taken into the ſervice of «ar 
the States, which was a very prudent and, in its conſequences, | « pri 
beneficial ſtep, numbers of Engliſh ſeamen ſollowing, and enter. « he 
ing for his ſake into the Dutch ſervice o, which convinced the « to 
States that things were come to a criſis in England, andthat the « hit 
king had loſt the affections of the ſubjects to a ſtrange degree, | « th 
when the ſeamen, who of all others had ſhewed themſelves mot « th 
| hearty in his cauſe, began to forſake him. « th 
At the prince of Orange's court vice-admiral Herbert was 0 | « pt 
ſincerely welcomed; he was known to be a man of great weight « m 
and experience, one that perfectly underſtood the ſtate of the « I} 
Engliſh fleet, and the temper and characters of the officers who 9 * 
commanded it; ſo that there is no colour of reaſon to wonder [ 
he was treated with very high reſpect, and received into the molt hiſt 
entire confidence, more eſpecially as he took care to maintain Sta 
his dignity by a very cautious and reſerved behaviour, contrary et 
to that heat and vehemence expreſſed by ſome other perſons, col 
ho thought to make: their court, by repreſenting an attempt v- no 
pon England as a thing that might be eaſily accompliſhed ; it 
whereas the vice-admiral underſtood and ſpoke of it as an un- la. 
dertaking that required a very conſiderable ſtrength, N Bo 
_ diſcreet management, and much deliberation b. b 
| The fame prelate we have before quoted gives us, on this oc- 8 
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den words a: ( Admiral Herbert came over to Holland, and 
« was received with a particular regard to his pride and ill-hu- 
« mour; for he was on every occaſion ſo ſullen and peeviſh, 
« that it was plain he ſet a high value on himſelf, and expected 
« the ſame of all others. He had got his accounts paſt, in which 
« he complained, that the king had uſed him not only hardly, 
« but unjuſtly, He was a man delivered up to pride and luxury; 
« yet he had a good underſtanding, and he had gained ſo great 


« prince underſtood, that it was expected he thould ule him as 


« to conſtrain himſelf fo far as that required. 'The managing 


© thing, It made me often reflect on the providence of God, 
that makes ſome men inſtruments in great things, to which 
they themſelves have no ſort of affection or diſpotition; for his 
« private quarrel with the lord Dartmouth, who he thought had 
© more of the king's confidence than he himſelf had, was be- 
« lieved the root of all the ſullenneſs he fell under toward the 
« king, and of all the firmneſs that grew out of that.” 

It muſt appear more wonderful than any thing obſerved by our 


— 


— 


— 


command t of their fleet. It is true our author ſays, that this was 
not very eaſy to the States, or to the prince himſelf, who thought 
it an abſurd thing; but why did they do it then? Nothing leſs, 
lays he, would content Herbert. If this was ſo, we have fome 
reaſon to believe, that the States and the prince of Orange had 


_ without it. 


a FONT of his own times, vol. i. p. 764. * 


| perfeſt 


« a reputation by his ſteady behaviour in England, that the 
« he himſelf ſhould defire, in which it was not very eaſy to him 


him was in a great meaſure put on me; and it was no eaſy 


hiſtorian, if this was the real character of the man, that the 
States General and the prince of Orange ſhould give him the title 
of lieutenant- general- admiral, and intruſt him with the ſupreme 


a very high opinion of bis talents, or of his intereſt, in taking ſo 
extraordinary a ſtep, e becauſe he would not Boo content. 


But it was more Per eo chat he was put at he head of the 
fleet, becauſe there were many reaſons that made him the pro- 
pereſt man for that command, ſuch as the nature of the deſign 

itſelf, his intereſt among the officers of the Engliſh harz; 1 


q Hiſtory of his own times, nt] i. p. 763. 5 r IT Clerc hiſtoire des pro- 
vinces unies, tome iii. p. 409. Mercure historique et politique, tome v. p. 1236. 
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perfect acquaintance with our coaſts, his being moſt likely to 
Engage the governors of ſea-port towns to come in to the prince, 
and, above all, the neceſſity they were under of having ſine 
Engliſhman in a high poſt, to prevent the people from conſider. | 


ing this as a hoſtile invaſion. Now, if we view this matter in 


theſe lights, it is no difficult thing to ſee, that, of all the Engliſh 
who were about his royal highneſs, vice-admiral Herbert was in 


every reſpect the fitteſt man to be intruſted with that command; 
and therefore, if nothing elſe would content him, it might not 


proceed from pride, from ambition, or ill-humour, but from his 


making a right judgment of things, and knowing that nothing 
could contribute ſo much to the ſucceſs of the enterprize; yet, of 
the two, it is infinitely more probable, that he did not inſiſt upon 


this himſelf, but that the States and the prince of Orange con- 
ferred the commund upon him as a thing which they ſaw to be 


very expedient, or rather abſolutely neceſſaryt. 


It was certainly a very extraordinary undertaking in all re- 


ſpeQts, and will appear fo, it we reflect that a great army was 
to be embarked; that ſeven hundred tranſports were to be pre- 
pared for that embarkation ; that proviſions, ammunition, and 
every thing requilite for the ſervice, as well of the army as of the 
fleet, was to be procured in a ſhort time, and with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy ; all which was actually done by the indefatigable dili- 
_ gence of four commiſſioners, viz. Bentinck, Dykvelt, Van Hulſt, 
and Herbert: it is plain therefore, that his {kill in. directing what 
was requiſite for the flect was entirely relied on; and, if he had 


been ſuch a haughty, moroſe, overbearing perſon, he could have 
hardly maintained a fair correſpondence with his colleagues for 


ſo long a ſpace as they were engaged in making theſe prepara- 
tions; as to which our hiſtorian tells us, that they were two 
months conſtantly employed in giving all the neceſſary orders, 
which they did with ſo little _ that Magn. broke out all 
that time“. 


After ſuch an inſtance of his capacity and indefatigable c. care, 


they might well expect that the reſt of his conduct would be of 


a piece. But what ſeems farther to explain the real intention of 


the States and the prince of Orange in truſting vice-admiral 


© Hiſtory of the revolntion, p. 135. 
* Hiltary of his oa times, vol. i. p. 781. 
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Herbert, though a ſtranger, with ſo high a command, was, the 
publiſhing his letter to the commanders of the Engliſh fleet at 
the very ſame time with the prince of Orange's declaration ; for, 
if they had not placed very ſtrong hopes upon that, without 
queſtion it had never been publiſhed at all, and, if they had ſuch 
hopes, this alone will ſufficiently account for the giving him the 
chief command under the prince of Orange, to whom, by the 
nature of his commiſſion, he was lieutenant-general by ſea. Nei- 
ther were theſe hopes of influencing the Engliſh ſeamen ſlightly 
grounded, ſince the pamphlets wrote in thoſe times univerſally 
agree, that the ſeamen had a very general and warm averſion to 


Popery, diſliked and deſpiſed ſuch of their officers as had em- 


braced that religion, and were very prone in their cups to drink 
admiral Herbert's health; ſo that thefe were very ſtrong indica- 
tions of their ill. will on one "Oy and their good-will on the 
other v. 

It is however true, that this letter had not the effect that was 
expected from it, or rather had not ſuch an effect ſo ſoon as it 
was expected; but this was chiefly owing to unforeſeen and in- 
evitable accidents; neither can any thing be affirmed about it 


with much certainty : but as the letter itſelf is curious, and as it 


is not commonly to be met with, unleſs in a French tranſlation, 


it may not be diſagreeable to the reader here; and there is the 


more reaſon to inſert it, becaufe nothing can have a cloſer rela- 
tion to this noble perſon's memoirs, ſince it muſt be allowed to 


have been the moſt remarkable and moſt important paper that 


ever fell from his pen, and Was conceived in the following 
words. | 


To all commaniders of ſhips and ſeamen 3 in his majeſty” 5 
; fleet. 


GrxTLEMEN, | 
1 navs little to add to what his highneſs has expected in in 


general terms, beſides laying before you the dangerous way you 
are at preſent in, where ruin or infamy muſt inevitably attend 


Jou, if you do not join with the prince in the common cauſe 


w An impartial aceount of many remarkable pal iges in 60 life of the cart of 
Torrington, cc. 


for 
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for the defence of your religion and liberties; for ſhould 1 
pleaſe God, for the fins of the Engliſh nation, to ſuffer your arm; 
to prevail, to what end can your victory ſerve you, but to en. 
ſlave you deeper, and overthrow the true religion in which you 


have lived, and your fathers died, of which I beg you as a friend | 


to conſider the conſequences, and to reflect on the blot and infa. 
my it will bring on you, not only now, but in all after. ages, 


that by your means the Proteſtant religion was deſtroyed, and 
your country deprived of its ancient liberties z and if it pleaſes 


God to bleſs the prince's endeavours with ſucceſs, as I do not 
doubt but he will, confider then what their condition will he 
that oppoſe. him in this ſo good a deſign, where the greateſt 
favour they can hope for, is their being ſuffered to end their 


days in miſery and want, deteſted and deſpiſed by all good 


men. 

+ therefore, for theſe and 1. many other reaſons, too long 
to inſert here, that I, as a true Engliſhman, and your ſriend, 
cxhort you to join your arms to the prince for the defence of 
the common cauſe, the Froteſtant religion, and the liberties of 

your country. 
It is what 1 am well aſſured, ike major and beſt part of the 
army, as well as the nation, will do as ſoon as convenience is 
offered. Prevent them in ſo good an action while it is in 
your power, and make it appear, that as the kingdom has al- 
ways depended on the navy for its defence, ſo you will yet go 
further, by making it as much as in you lies the protection of 
| her religion and liberties; and then you may aſſure yourſelves 
of all marks of favour and honour, ſuitable to the merits of ſo 
glorious an action. Aſter this I ought not to add fo inconſider- 
able a thing, as that it will for ever engage me to be in a woſt 


Particular manner, 


Your faithful friend, | 
And humble ſervant, 
Ax. HERBERT: 


Aboard the Leyden, 
in the Gorec, 


When every 8 was ready, ae troops were deckel with 


ſo much ſpeed and ſecrecy, that no advices could be given in 


England that could be of any uſe; but notwithſtanding tbis 
care, the fleet was s obliged to return. They ſailed on the nine- 
 teenti 
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teenth of October, 1688, and they put back irits port on the 
twenty-ſecond. This was a great diſappointment; and, with- 
out doubt, had things been managed by a prince of leſs firm- 
gels, or by an admiral of leſs experience, their expedition had 
been loſt . It is reported, that admiral Herbert adviſed put- 
ting off the buſineſs to that late ſeaſon of the year, becauſe he 
judged that the winds would be more favourable z that the 
king's fleet would be leſs able to act; and that, when the en- 
terprize was ſo long e it would be concluded in ed 
to be given over. 

His ſerene highneſs came into this bropaliticn for the Nals 
before-aſſigned; and for one as weighty as any of them, which 
was more immediately known to, and more fully comprehended 
by himſelf, and this was, that the ſeaſon of the year for a cam- 
paign being over, the French were not like to make any at- 
tempts, and conſequently the States-General ran little or no ha- 
zard by their troops being thus employed at this juncture . It 
is on all ſides acknowledged, that it was owing to reaſons ſug- 
geſted by admiral Herbert, that the prince of Orange laid aſide 
his intention of ſailing northward to the Humber, which muſt 
have been attended with great inconveniencies, as no fleet could 
ly long with ſafety on that coaſt *: but it is not certain whether 
he gave the advice, which however was followed, of publiſhing 
in all the Dutch gazettes, that the fleet had been very roughly 
handled by the ſtorm ; that abundance of horſes had been thrown 
overboard 3 that many perſons of diſtinction, and particularly 
Dr. Burnet, were caſt away and drowned, which had the effect, 
that was expected from it, of perſuading ſuch as were not in the 
ſecret, that the expedition was totally overthrown, or chat t 

muſt be poſtponed for ſome months at leaſt . : 

It is very certain, that this unexpected cher made many peb⸗ 
bf mighty uneaſy, and occaſioned ſome very extraordinaty pro- 
poſals to the prince: Amongſt the reſt one was, that admiral 
Herbert wh a ſtout e ſhould ans to the Engliſh 


* Hiftory of the revolution by R. F. Hit. de Guilleaine In. prints Y'Otdbge, | 
? Mercure hiſtorique et p „liiique, Octobre, eee et Decembre; 1088. 
A Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 778. a Kennet's hiſtory of 


England, vol. iii. p 326. Life of * N 131. Hiſtory of che deſertions, 
2. 39. 


Vol. II. | 32 N coaſt, 
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coaſt, and fight the king's fleet, to which he was not at ail} 1 
averſe; but the weather rendered it impracticable. The prince 4 
of Orange, however, never altered his intention in the leaſt: but f 
having given the neceſſary orders for repairing the ſhips, and re. 
freſhing the troops, which was ſoon done, the fleet failed again 
upon the firſt of November d, and (as we have ſhewn elſewhere) | 
arrived ſpeedily and fately on the Engliſh coaſt, where, by the 
fill and care of admiral Herbert, the troops were very ſoon 
landed, and, by his intelligence with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction! 
in the neighbourhood, amply fupplied with proviſions and other | 
e te. In a very few days after, the good effect of the 
admiral's letter appeared by the coming in of feveral ſhips, the | 
firſt of which was the Necaſtle, lying at Plymouth, under the | 
command of captain Churchill ©; and, the way being once broke, 
the ſeamen declared in general for the prince; from all which it | 
fully appeared, how much the ſucceſs of this great affair was 
owing to the En; vigilance, and pane of this noble * 
ſon. 
On the 8th of March, 1688, king William granted a a com- 
 Miſhan for executing the office of lord high-admiral to the fol- 
towing perſons, viz. Arthur Herbert, Eſq. John, earl of Carbery, 
Sir Michael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, baronet, Sir John Chi- 
chely, knight, Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, baronet, and | 
William Sacheverel, Eſq; but the laſt declined accepting that 
poſt, declaring, that, as he underſtood nothing of maritime af. 
fairs, he could nat accept the ſalary with a ſaſe conſcience. As 
for the command of the fleet, that was intruſted with admiral 
Herbert from the beginning, and he had Ekewiſe the honour of 
bringing over the new queen. 
We have already given a large account of his SOLE in 
the buſineſs of Bantry · bay f, of the motives which induced him 
to fight the French fleet, and of the conſequences of that action, 
collected as well from the French as our hiſtorians : but after 
all, perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the account 


d gornet's biſtory of kis own times, vol. i. p. 787, 788. Kennet. vol iii. 
p. 327. Life of king William, p. 133, 134. © Remarkable paſſages in the 
life of Arthur, carl of Torrington, Ce. d Hiſtory of the proceedisgs of 

the houſe of lords, vol i. p. 333. ee the nayal hiſtary in 1689. 
Printed in 2 ſheet and a half in the Savoy. 3 | 
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qubliſied by authority, drawn from the admiral's own letter 
1 on board the Eliſabeth, dated May the ſeeond, 1689, — 
which imported, 

« 'That admiral Herbert, having refitted at Milford-haven the 
« damages which ſome of his fhips had ſuſtained by ill weather 
« on the coaſt of Ireland, intended to go direQly for Breſt; but 
« the wind coming eaſterly, which might bring the French fteet 
„ out, he ſtood, on the twenty-ſourth paſt, over to Kingſale, 
« which he judged the likeheft way to meet them. 

« That accordingly, on the 29th, our ſcouts made fignal, 
« that they diſcovered a fleet keeping their wind, which made 
« us likewiſe keep our own all night, to hinder them from get- 
« ting into Kingſale. The thirtieth they heard the enemy was 
« gone into Baltimore, being forty-four fail; whereupon ours 
« hore away to that place, but found there was no ſign of them. 
« That in the evening our ſcouts got ſight of them again to the 
« weſtward of Cape-Clear: we ſteered after them, and found 
60 they were got into the Bantry: We lay off the bay all night, 
« and the next morning, by break of day, ſtood in, where we 
« found them at anchor. That they got preſently under fail, 
« and bore down upon our fleet in a line compoſed of twenty- 
eight men of war and ftve ag That when they came 
« vithin muſket-fhot of the Defiance, the headmoſt of our ſhips, 
« the French admiral put out the fignal of battle, which was be- 
« gun by them, they firing their great and ſmall ſhot very fu- 
60 rioufly on the Defiance and the reft, as we came in our line. 
« That then we made ſeveral boards to gain the wind, or at leaſt 
« to engage them cloſer; but, finding that way of working very 
« diſadvantageous, admiral Herbert ſtood off to fea, as well to 
« have got our ſhips into a line, as to have gained the wind of 
the enemy, but found them ſo cautious in bearing down, that 
ee could never get an opportunity of doing it; and in this 
© poſture continued battering upon a ſtretch until five in the 
* afternoon, when the French admiral tacked from us, and 
« ſtood away farther into the bay. 
That admiral Herbert's ſhip, and ſome of the reſt, being 
« diſabled in their rigging, we could not follow them; but we 
continued ſome time after before the bay, and our admiral 


gave him a gun at parting. In this action captain Aylmer in 
3 2 2 che 


e may be ſaid that they either wanted courage or ſkill to make 


ee eighteen ſhips, the leaſt of which was as big as the Eliſabeth; 
and it fo happened, at the time of the engagement, admiral 
„ Herbert had with him but eight third rates, ten fourth rates, 
s one fifth rate, and two tenders. And that the fleet deſigned | 


engagement, infomuch that many thought, that, if the teſt of 
afficers were called to a cqurt-martial, and broke; ſo much was 


great ſatisfaction in his conduct, and declared his intention ot 
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te the Portland, who came in ſoon enough for the battle, with 1 
© others of the ſquadron mentioned, and ninety-four Cancel g 
« were killed, and about two hundred and fifty wounded, aff 
« appears by a ſuryey taken after the fight ; and our ſhips re. 
te ceived little damage, except in their fails and rigging. s 
“ That, as for our officers and ſeamen, that right muſt be 
e done them, they behaved themſelves with all the courage ana 
s chearfulneſs that could be expected from the braveſt men; 
« and that on the other ſide, without leſſening the enemy, it | 


«« uſe of the advantage of the place, the wind, their hre-ſhips, 
and their number, being at leaſt double our force, they having 


to readezvous and refit at Scilly,” 

As to the perſonal behaviour of admiral Herbert i in this alien, 
it was alt together unexceptionable; he was in the hotteſt of the 
ſervice himſelf, had ſeveral. of the largeſt of the enemy's ſhips 
upon him at a time, notwithſtanding which he continued to ex- 
poſe himſelf to encourage the ſeamen ſword in hand upon the 
guarter-deck, and to do all that lay in his power to continue the 


the officers had done their duty as well as he, they had given a | 
better account of the French than they did s: for which fone 


the admiral a lover of diſcipline, On the fifteenth of May, 
when the king dined on board his ſhip, he was pleaſed to expreſs 


creating him a peer, as he aſterwards did, vis. on the twenty- 
ninth of the ſame month, by the title of baron Herbert of Tor- 
bay, and earl of Torrington®. The houſe of commons allo 
v ere pleaſed to ire him thanks for the ſervice he had done the 


2 e Ca of A pious in the life of Arthur, earl of 
I orrington, Lo 19. d Renne''s hiſtory of England, vol. Ui. p. 564. Liſe 
of Sig Wuhiam, p. 332. Oldmixon's hiftory of the Stuaits, vol. il. p. 1, 11. 
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ation, in taking the firſt opportunity to 1 the French in 
Bantry-bay i. 

The reader will, without doubt, be pleaſed to ſee this matter 
ſet in the moſt authentic light from the journal of the houſe, in 
which it appears, that Arthur Herbert, Eſq; then burgeſs for the 
town of Plymouth in the county of Devon, being in his place, 
had their thanks in conſequence of an order made the Saturday 
defore, which are thus entered: 


Martis 21 die Maii, primo Willielmi et Marie. 


Mr. Speaker gave admiral Herbert the thanks of the hauſe 
according to their order of Saturday laſt, to the effect as fol- 
loweth, viz. 


\ 


« Admiral HeRrBERT, 


Tu is houſe hath taken notice of the great ſervice you have 
« performed in engaging the French fleet ; they do look upon it 
« as one of the braveſt actions done in this laſt age, and expect 
„it will raiſe the reputation of the Engliſh valour to its ancient 
glory. I do therefore, by the command of this houſe, return 


« cers and ſeamen that ſerved under your command, and to let 


« their merits, and take care, much as in 1 them lies, to give 


25 them all due encouragement.” 

ls Whereupon did Herbert ſpake to the effect as followeth ; 

1 « SIR, 

1 1 as in ſome confuſion at this great and unexpected hot 
0 „ nour, and the more, becauſe I want words to expreſs my 
% s ſenſe of it. The beſt return that I think myſelf capable of 


*© making, is to affure this honourable houſe, that, with my ut- 


„ moſt hazard I will endeavour, by my future actions, to de- 


i Chandler's debates, vol. li. P. 31 3. 


R 2 — 2 — 85 ay 
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you their hearty thanks for this ſervice, and deſire that you 
will communicate the like thanks, in their name, to the ofhi- 


them know that this houſe will have a particular regard of 


e ſerveit, and will not fail to obey their commands, in acquaint- 
ing the officers and ſeamen, who were with me, of the fa - 


„ yourable 


—— 
PPP 
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4 yourable acceptation, by this houſe, of their ſervice, Ang, 
« ſince the houſe have ſo favourable an opinion of their actions, 
% would beg their leave to make an humble motion, and 1 
think it is a thing becoming the greatneſs of this nation, and 
<< indeed has been the care of almoſt all nations that have any 
« commerce at ſea: it is, to aſſign ſome place and revenue for 
< the ſupport of ſuch as are maimed in the ſervice and defence 
« of their country. There is no ſuffcient proviſion made at pre. 
< ſent in this kingdom, and indeed it is too great a charge for 
« the crown. I therefore humbly move, it may be ordered by 
Le this houſe, that an act may paſs, that they may have a ſup. 
 « port and ſubſiſtence, after they have hed n been made 
« incapable of farther ſervice.“ 
Reſolved, That the houſe will take care to make a proviſion 
for ſuch ſeamen as are, or ſhall be wounded in their majeſties 
ſervice, and for the wives ang children of ſuch as are, or ſhall 
be flain therein; and that a committee be appointed to conſider 
| How the ſame may be done. 
And it is referred to admiral Herbert, Mr. Hales, Mr. Boſ- 
cawen, Mr. Aſhburnham, Sir William Williams, Mr. Garway, 


Mir. Elwel, lord Cooke, Mr. Holles, Mr. Papillon, Mr. Gwyn, 


Jord Falkland, lord Sherrard, Mr. Bickerſtaff, Mr. Henry Her- 
bert, Mr. Edward Ruffel, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Thomas Foley, 
Sir Duncan Colcheſter, Mr. Leveſon Gower, Mr. P. Foleys, 
Sir Henry Capell, Sir Chriſtopher Matgrave, Mr. nete 
. Cooke, and Sir Thomas Littleton. 


As he was at this alive _— of all rhat a man could well 
deſire, the eſteem of his prince, the favour of the people, and 
the love of the ſeamen, ſo it is allowed that he behaved in a 
manner every way worthy of his ſtation, living very magnificently 
when in town, and ſhewing a great reſpect for his officers when 
at ſea, which gained him a wonderful intereſt in the fleet; to 
this, though ſome have given a ſiniſter turn, as if it was the chief 
cCauſe of his acquittal by the court-martial that tried him, yet im- 


mr partial judges will hardly believe, that he could have gained ſuch 


an intereſt but by an extraordinary degree of merit, and by a 
readineſs to diftinguiſh. it in other men, for which, while it was 
not in ſome degree criminal to affirm it, he was generally famous 


cy YG . . "= * D CY cup wy has — ᷣ m 
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in the navy*. When he went down to take the command, inthe 
ſyring of the year 1690, of the confederate fleet, his character 
{tood as fair as any officer's could do; and even the Dutch in 
their relations allow, that his conduct was very great in ſhifting 
and avoiding an engagement in purſuance of the advice of acoun- 
cil of war, founded upon the enemy's great ſuperiority, till ſuch 
time as he received poſitive orders to fight; and then he ſhewed 
likewiſe great FRO in the e he made for an N 


ment l. 


We have little to add to the account we have already given of 
the action off Beachy-head on the 3oth of June, except that in 
the battle there was not ſo much as one Engliſh man of war loſt, 
and but one of the Dutch ; that, in the whole courſe of the re- 
treat, the earl of Torrington gave his orders with great pru- 
dence, and in ſuch a manner as prevented the French from ma- 
king any great advantage of what they called a victory, notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of the fleets, and ſome unlucky accidents. 
that happened in ſpite of all the precautions that could be taken. 


Neither was his lordſhip at all diſcompoſed, when, upon his. 


being ſent for up to town, he found ſo general a clamour raiſed 


againſt him, but, on the contrary, gave a very clear account of 


matters before the council; inſiſted, that he had done all that 
was in his power to do, which made him eaſy in his mind as to 
the conſequences, being perſuaded, that, of the two, it was 
much better for him to ruin himſelf than to ruin the fleet, as he 


abſolutely muſt have ns if he * acted otherwiſe than he 
did m. | 


All he could fay, 8 bad little eff at that time; 00 a 


that he was committed to the Tower, and commiffioners were 


ſent down to inſpect into the condition of the fleet, and to make 
the neceſſary inquiries for framing a charge againſt lim, it being 
held abſolutely requiſite to bring him to a trial, that the juſtice 


of the nation might not ſuffer in the opinion of her allies, the re- 


lentment of the Dutch having riſen ſo high as to threaten pulling 855 


k Tnquiry into the conduct of maritime affairs fince the revolution, . 
! See the letter of admiral Evertſon in the former part of this yolume. 
m Kennet's biſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 69S" \Burghet's naval hiſtory, 
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down the houſe of lord Durlley, who then reſided at the 
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Hague n. 
When the parliament met, Odtober the ſecond, 1690, his ma. 


jeſty was pleaſed to take notice in his ſpeech, in a very particu 
lar manner, of the diſaſter that had happened off Beachy-head;Þ 
and the paragraph being but ſhort, we ſhall inſert it: « can. 
« not conclude without taking notice alſo how much the honour 


&« of the nation has been expoſed by the ill conduct of my fleet 


cc in the laſt ſummer's engagement againſt the French, and I 
<« think myſelf ſo much concerned to fee it vindicated, that 
40 I cannot reſt ſatisfied till an example has been made of ſuch 
« as ſhall be found faulty upon their examination and trial, 


c which was not practicable while the whole fleet was abroad, 


e but is now put into the proper way of being done as ſoon as | 

« may be.” But, notwithſtanding this, the proceedings againſt | 

the earl of Torrington were not very expeditious, and therefore | 

he applied himſelf by way of petition to the houſe of peers, who | 

| took his caſe into conſideration ; but, after having fully debated 
it, left him to the ordinary indi of proceedings, or, in n other 
w ords, referred him to a court- martial. 


Yet, in order to the conſtituting of ſuch a court, as we hare 
elſewhere obſerved, there were ſome difficulties to be got over, 
and thoſe of ſuch a nature as demanded the attention of the le- 
giſlature, in order to effect which, a bill was brought in for 


veſting in the commiſſioners of the admiralty the fame power in 
regard to granting commiſſions, which was already velted by 


law in the lord high-admiral of England v. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that on the twentieth of 1. 
nuary, 1689, the king had appointed a new board of admiralty, 
in which Thomas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, was firſt 


lord inſtead of the earl of Torrington, and Sir Michael Wharton 


vas left out. On the fifth of June, 1690, the board was again 
changed and augmented from five to ſeven. Theſe were Tho- 
mas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, John, earl of Car- 
dery, Sir Thomas Lee, baronet, Sir John Lowther, baronet, 

Edward Ruſſel, an Sir Richard Onſlows bargnets and Henry | 


A ter account of ſome remarkable raſfges i in the life of Archer, 0 of 
Torrington, p. 25. © Debates in the houſe of conn vol. ti. p. 368. 
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Pieftmany Eſq; and to this board it was that the intended ac 
zue the power of appointing court-martials for the trial of any 
acer of what rank ſoever, as à lord high-admiral might do. 
\When this bill came to be read a third time in the houſe of peers, 
t occaſioned: very warm debates, many lords being of opinion, 
hat it would have been better, if, inſtead of a new board, his, 
najeſty had appointed a Jord bigh-admiral, in which caſe there 
would have been no need whatever of a new law: but at length, 
however, it was carried by a majority of two only; upon which 
many of the lords entered their n, for the following rea- 
ſons d: 

10 Becauſe this bill gives a power to commilioners of the ad- 
60 miralty to execute a juriſdiction, which, by the act of the 
« thirteenth of Charles II. intitled, An act for eſtabliſbing arti- 
« cles and orders for the regulating and better government of his 
« majeſty's navy, ſhips of war, and forces by ſea, we conceive 
« they had not; whereby the earl of Torrington may come to 
« be tried for his life, for facts committed ſeveral months before 
« this power was given or deſired; we think it reaſonable that 
« every man ſhould be tried by that law that was known to be 
« in force when the crime was committed. 

« It is by virtue of the ſaid act of the 13th « of Charles II. That . 
« the earl of Torrington was judged by this houſe not to have 
« the privilege of a peer of this realm for any offences commit- 
ted againſt the ſaid act; and there. is no other law, as we 
* conceive, by which the laid earl could have been debarred 
« from enjoying the privilege of a peer of this realm; which act, 
making no mention of commiſſioners of the admiralty, but 


of a lord bigh- admiral only, by whoſe authority all the powers 
given by that act are to be exerciſed, and without whoſe 
« conſent {ingly no ſentence of death can be executed, we think 


*« it of dangerous conſequence to expound a law of this capital 
« nature otherwiſe than the literal words do import; and as we 
« conceive it without precedent to paſs even explanatory laws, 
much leſs ſuch as have a retroſpect in them in caſes of life and 


death, ſo we think it not at all neceſſary to make ſuch a Mor 


cc cedent 3 at this time, there, nt an undoubted * n al. Ss 
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e ]aw-marine was no where particulariſed in their books 
e whereby the power or juriſdiction of the lord high-admiry 


* may be eſtabliſned in them. 


| times aſſures us, that his lordſhip found himſelf ſo much embar- 
1 raſſed in the preſence of chat aſſembly, as not to be able to en- 


5 . Nov. 12, 1890. 


« ready eſtabliſhed to bring this earl to a trial by a lord high. 
« admiral. AY 


et Thirdly, the judges having unanimouſly declared, that the 


« may be aſcertained, fo that practice is all that we know of it; 
ce we conceive it unprecedented, and of dangerous conſequence, 
er that the juriſdiction exerciſed by the lord high-admiral ſhould 
&« by a law be declared to be in the commiſſioners of the admi- 
« ralty, whereby an unknown, and therefore unlimited power 


« Rivers, Huntington, Rocheſter, Wigan Stamford, 
« Dartmouth, Oxford, Macclesfield, Thomas Roffen, ſho! 
t Crew, Bath, Granville, Herbert, Craven J. Exon, he 
cc Bolton, Jo Bridgewater.” 


uſe 

wh 

As ſoon as the bill had paſſed both houſes, and had received | ped 
the royal affent, the earl of Torrington was removed out of the {ol 
Tower into the cuſtody of the marſhal of the admiralty, where 1 
he had not been long before he brought his caſe into the houſe ſhi 
of commons. This was done by a member's acquainting the tin 
houſe, that this noble peer was deſirous of being heard at their . 
bar in reſpect to the matter for which he was in cuſtody. Upon w. 
this an order was made for his lordſhip's being brought thither W 
the next day, the ſerjeant at arms was directed to ſerve the mar- W. 
ſhal of the admitalty with a copy of it, which he did according - as 
ly; and, November the twelfth, the houſe being informed, that re 
his lordſhip was in the lobby, directed him to be brought in by ir 
the ſerjeant, with the mace, to a chair ſet for him within the tl 
bar on the left-hand of the houſe as he came in; and having fat t! 
down thereon for ſome time covered, and the mace being laid 1 
upon the table, his lordſhip roſe, and ſtood at the back of the ut 
chair uncovered, and was heard before the houſe ; ; after winch { 
His lordſhip withdrew, the mace attending him t. f 
"Chis is all we meet with in the journal; but a writer of thoſe | 0 


* Journal-book of the houſe of commons, die Marks Nov. 11. and die Mer- 
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rreſs himſelf as he intended; upon which he acquainted the com- 
mons, that, being accuſtomed rather to act than to ſpeak, he 
found himſelf at a loſs for words, and therefore deſired to make 
uſe of his papers, which was allowed him. He then took notice 
how early he had entered into his country's ſervice z how many 
years he had ſpent therein, and of his having ſpilled much blood, 
as well as been deprived of his eye, in their quarrel. He pro- 
ceeded next to the loſs he had ſuſtained for ſupportipg the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of England under king 
James II. Laſt of all, he ſpoke of the engagement with the 


French fleet off Beachy-head, in reſpect to which he excuſed his 


not fighting, from the want of intelligence, want of ammunition, 
ſhortneſs of wind, inequality of numbers, and, in ſupport of what 
he ſaid, produced ſome letters; but all this was of little or no 
uſe to his lordſhip, The houſe remitted him to that trial for 


which the late act had made way, and of which the higheſt ex. 
pectations were raiſed at home and abroad, the king being r re- 


ſolved not to imbark for Holland till it was all over.. 
Accordingly, Saturday the ſixth of December, 1690, his lord- 


ſhip went down to Sheerneſs in his yacht, the court-martial ſit- 
ting there on board the Kent: on Monday, December 8, Sir 


Ralph Delaval, being in the chair as preſident, the commiſſion 
was opened and read, and other preliminaries adjuſted ; after 


which the court adjourned to Wedneſday the tenth, when the 
witneſſes were heard on the part of the crown, as well Dutch 
as Engliſh ©: but, notwithſtanding the loudneſs of the common 


reports, there was very little appeared in proof, notwithſtand- 
ing the court took all the pains they could to ſift things to 
the bottom; his lordſhip then made his defence in the manner 
that has been before-mentioned, inſiſted largely on the ſuperio- 
rity of the French fleet, on the ſhifting of the wind, which put 
it out of his power to ſuccour the Dutch, on the care taken on 
ſecuring a retreat, and the ſmall advantage that the enemy reaped 


from their ſo much boaſted ſucceſs in this action, which had 
drawn upon their admiral, count Tourville, as many cenſures as 


$ FIAT YL account of ſome rnb P in the life of Arthur, eas] of 


| Torrington, Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 657, 658; * Mi- 


nutes of the court-martial on board his —_— s ſhip the Kent, Sir Ralph Dela- | 


yal, 2 December 8, 1690. 
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commonly protefted, that the reaſons of his oppoſition might 
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upon himſelf, and with pretty much the ſame reaſon. After 
mature conſideration, both of the charge, of his defence, and 
of the evidence offered, the court, nemine contradicente, acquit- | 


ted him wholly of any imputation whatever, from his conduct 
on that oceaſion. To which, when required to "ſign it, they 
moſt ſteadily adhered. It is faid, that a certain Dutch rear. 


admiral, who was preſent, expreſſed his reſentment very warm. | 


ly, and it is certain, the proceedings were nn Ae printed 


in Dutch, with ſome animadverſions w. 


On. Thurſday, December the eleventh, rhe ul of Torring: 


| ton returned to town in his barge, with the union flag flying, 
as bearing ſtill the king's commiſſion of admiral and commander 
in chief, He returned to his own houſe, where he received the | 

: compliments of his friends, and the news, which could not ſur- 


prize him much, that his commiſſion was ſuperſeded. He was 
almoſt the only victim in that reign, for he never received any 
mark of favour, much leſs enjoyed any command afterwards v. 


He came, however, in a few days to the houſe of peers, where 
he conſtantly. attended for above twenty years aſter; without al- 
tering his conduct in the leaſt, which is a manifeſt proof that 


he was not governed by caprice, but by principle. He was al- 


ways on the ſide of the crown, and very rarely in an oppoſition 
to its miniſters; ſometimes, however, he was, and then he 


appear, and that the world might not aſeribe his diſagreement 


with men in power to prejudice or ſpleen. In matters that re- 


lated to the navy, he was generally moſt forward, and in re- 


| ſpe to them, the houſe heard him with much reſpett and at- 


tention, and upon ſuch occaſions he ſhewed himſelf commonly 


5 A friend t to . er — a Se — in the 


navy *. 


He raiſed, white in 3 A Gere upon 
which he lived in a manner becoming his rank, during the re- 
mainder of his life. His lordſhip was twice married; but never 


had any children ?; and at length, after having ſpent we 


* Kennet, 
5 Hiſtory and 
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4 Impart;al account of ſome remarkable pallages, Sc. 
Burchet, Burnet, life of king William, Oigmixon, &c.. 


proceedings of the houſe of lords, vol. i. p. 436, 444+ vol. ii. P. 5. 22, 9, 46. 
| 7 Peerage of England, priutcd for Abel Roper, Lon- 
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qart of his life in as much privacy and quiet as he had done the 
btmer ſcenes of it in action, he breathed: his laſt, April the 
thirteenth, 1716, in a good old age, leaving the bulk of his 
fate to the right honourable Henry, carl of Lincoln, merely 
out of reſpe& to that noble perſon's ſteady adherence to the 
ſme cauſe, which the earl of Torrington ſupported during 
his whole life s. Theſe particulars, which had hitherto lain 

ſcattered in a variety of authors, we have, with the utmoſt dili- 
cence, gathered and digeſted according to the natural order of 
time, that the memory of ſo brave a man might not be altoge- 
ther buried in oblivion, or that clamour, which the beſt. of 
iudges thought without foundation, be as fatal to bis fame after 
death, as while living it was to his power. | | 

Theſe, however ſcanty, are all the memorials that we have 
deen able to diſcover. from books or information, as to the emi- 
nent ſeamen who flouriſhed in this reign, except it be a very 
few dates in reſpect to the following illuſtrious perſons. 

Jobn lord Berkley: of Stratton was the ſon of Sir John Berk- 
ley, the faithful ſervant of king Charles I. and king Charles II. 
by whom, during his exile, he was created baron of Stratton, 
in the county of Somerſet, and younger brother to Charles lord 
Berkley of Stratton, who died at ſea in 1682. This noble lord 
was rear-admiral at the. time of the revolution, groom of the 
itole, and firſt gentleman of the bed-chamber to prince George, 
of Denmark : and; as we have ſeen, often admiral of the fleet 
in the reign of king William, and colonel of the ſecond regi- 
ment of marines; of all which employments he was poſſeſſed 
when he died, February 27, 1696-7, leaving behind him no 
iſſue male, fo that the title devolved on his younger brother 
William, father to the preſent ur nobleman John lord Berk- 


ley of Stratton . 


The honourable Edward Neville, Eſq; was the ſecond ſon of 
George lord Abergavenny, and notwithſtanding his high birth, 
arrived at his ſtation in the navy by pure dint of merit, He 
died on board the Lincoln the twelfth of September, 1701, in 


the thirty. ſeventh year of his age, as his ſquadron made the land 
of Virginia, and left behind him a ſon, the late lord Aberga- 


* Hiſtorical alli for the year 27265 p. 219. « Collins's Peerage 
of * vol. iv. 255 155. 85 
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venny, who deceaſed at the Bath, the 0 of Septem. 
ber, 1744, and a daughterd. 

Me cannot ſhut up our account of this reign better than by 
an abſtract of the royal navy, as it ſtood at the deceaſe of rin; 
William, that the reader, by comparing it with the abſtract at 
the end of Chapter XVII. may from thence diſcern how far, 
notwithſtanding ſo long a war, and ſo many other interruptions 

and misfortunes, our naval force increaſed 1 in the RE of thir- | 
teen years. 


AntTRACT of the 3 Navy, a as it t ood December 
25, 1701. 
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"In Dec. 1688 101,032 - 


Bomb-vefſels 13 
In Dec. 1501 138,992 
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